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F R O M T H E 

Earlieft Accounts to the Prefe^^t Time* 



CHAP. LXXII. 

The Hiftory of the Carthaginians, to the De^ 

JiruStion of Carthage by the Romans. , * 

SECT. VIIL 

ne Hiftory of the Carthaginians^ from the Taking of 
Capua by Hannibal, to the DeftruSiion of Carthage by 
^milianus. 

HANNIBAL had no fooner poflefled himfelf of Thtranf. 
Capua, than he attempted to make himfelf mailer f^J^*^ ^ 
of NeapoHs. But the Neapolitans being proof "laVhaf- 
againft all his efforts, he advanced to Nola, and fummoned urtitbat^ 
that city, threatening its inhabitants with the utmoft extrc- tttof 
mities, if they did not immediately furrender. The fenate ^««»*» 
were wholly in the Roman intereft ; but the Carthaginians 
being mailers of the open country, and in high reputation 
by the advantages they had gained, the populace was en- 
tirely at Hannibal's devotion. The former, therefore, in 
order to carry their point, pretended to be .in a difpodtion 
to furrender the city to Hannibal ; but at the fame time in« 
finuated, that before this could be done, it would be proper 
to come to fome terms of agreement with that general. By . 
tntering into a negociation with the Carthaginian> the fe- 
Vol. XVL B natc 



2 The Hiftoty of the Carthaginians. 

ji5re gained time to difpatch an fexprefs to Marccllus, ftc 
Roman praetor^ who informed him of the abfolute necef- 
fity of marching inllantly to their relief. MarcclluS, leav- 
ing Cafilinum, wTiere he was then polled, advanced to Ca- 
latia ; and, having pafled the Vulturnus, moved with fur- 
prifing celerity, through the diftrifts of Satricula and Tre- 
bia, in order to fuccour Nola. Hannibal retired upon his 
approach, and made a frefh attempt upon Neapolis^ but 
without effefl. Afterwards he laid ficge to NUc6iia, and 
ftarvcd it tt) a furrencler. Thch he again apptoathed Nola, 
and encamped before it : but the town was fecured by L. 
Bantius, whom the Romans had gained to thfeir intereft by 
a prefent of a fine horfe, and five hundred bigati (A). 
Hannibal laid Acerrse in afties, the inhabitants abandoning 
it upon his jipproach. From thence he moved to Cafili^. 
num, which he ordered to be attacked by a body of Gae- 
tulians, under the command of their captain Ifalca : but 
they being reptilfed, as well as a large Carthaginian tfctarh- 
. ment, headed by Maherbal, Hannibal was obliged to turn 
the fiege into a blockadt. After this difpofition, he left a 
fmall body of troops to guard his lines, and put his army 
into winter-quarters ac Capua % 
7ki fUa* Here it was, according to Livy, that thofe foldicrs, wh^ 
furesofCa- had long been inured to the greateft f^ttgucs, and braved 
pua preju' ^^ jn^fl- formidable dangers, were vanquiflied by luxury, 
Himnibal. *"^ ^ fttcceflion of pleafures, with ^vhtch the minds of the 
Capuans, who were immerfed in a profufion of the moft 
charming dielights^ had long been corrupted : but the fre- 

Jiuent defeats that general afterwards gave the Romans-, the 
everal towns he reduced in fight df the Roman armies, 
the bravery with which he maintained himfelf in Italy for 
fourteen years after this event, in fpite of the continued ef- 
forts of the enemy, will not admit of fuch a fuppoCtion. 
Livy himfelf points out a caufe of the declenfion of the 
Carthaginian aftairs in Italy, different from the delights of 
CapUa^ 

We have l)e''ore. obferved, that the fenate and people of ' 
Carthage ordered four thoufand Numidiian horfe, forty ele- 

» Diod. Sic. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt. Val'ef. I*iv. jib. xxiii. cap. 14, 
19. Plut. in Marcel. Paul. Orof. lib. iv. caf). 16. * Liv. ftb* 

xxiii. cap. 13. U cap. 31. Idem, iib. Xxvi. Zonar. tiM fup. 

(A) Tlie bigati, or nammi qu^drlgati, or 'aufntni quadri- 

fcigari, wcrfcfilver pieces of HM>- g»ti,.<Kher8 with that of cue 

tiey, with the figure of a cha- drawn by two pair of horfes, as 

riot drawn by a pair of horfes We learn from Pliny. 
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The Hiftory of the Carthagifitdfis. ' % 

phanta) and a confiderable body of Spanifii itifantfy, with TkeprincU 
a large fum of money, to be fent to Italy, in order to en- pai cauft 
able Hannibal to maintain and extend his conquefts. Had ^^^^^'fS' 
this ample fupply been remitted with an expedition equal ^(aV^^fl^ 
to the fpirit with which it was granted, the Romans would fa%u^ 
have had no opportunity of refle£ting upon Hannibal, on 
account of his condu£t at Capua. That getieral would, in 
all human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of 
the Cart {^ agin ian republic to fubmit to the fuperior force of 
his arms in the next campaign : but, notwithftanding the 
influence of the Barcinian . fadlion, Hanno, and his adhe** 
rents, found means not only to retard the march of the in- 
tended fuccours, but even to diminifli their force. Mago^ 
through the artifices of that infatuated party, could obtaiA 
an order for no more than twelve thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horf^ ; and even with this body of 
troopii he was fent to Spain. Hannibal being deferted by 
his country, through the intrigues of a profligate and aban- 
doned faction, who had refolved to facrifice the ftate to 
their private refentment, found himfelf obliged to aA oa 
the defenfive, his army being ^reduced to twenty-fix thou<^ 
fand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the Romans, thene-» 
fore, notwithftanding the difficulties to which they were 
reduced, fqnt every year two confular armies into the field, 
fully recruited, and in ^ood order ; as neither the Gaula 
nor Italians were natural allies of the Carthaginians, and 
confequently would fcarce fail of abandoning them, as foon 
as fortune began to declare againft them ; there is no oc« 
cafion to have recourfe to the pleafures of Capua, in order 
to account for Hannibal's being driven from Italy, 

At the return of fpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 
of their winter-quarters, ^nd refumed the fiege of Cafili- 
num. He did not, however, pufti it on with vigour, know* 
ing that the place muft foon furrender ttirough want of 
proviGons. The famine raged fo grievouily amongft the 
, citizens, that they wexe obliged, for fome time, to feed upoa 
the moft loathfome animals. Valerius Maximus -relates^ 
that one of them gave another a hundred Roman denarii for 
a fiogle moufe ; which fupported him till Hannibal granted 
the garrifon a capitulation ; but the perfon who fold it, vx 
the mean time, periflied with hunger. Marcellus not be- 
ing able to raife the fiege, on account of an inundation of 
the Vulturnus, the troops in garrifon were forced to have 
fecourfe to Hannibal's clemency ; who, in conGderaticm.of 
the gallant defence they had made, permitted them to ^^ 
inarch out of the town, upon every freeman's paying feven 
ounces of gold. He rcftored Cafilinum to the Campanians» 
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4' ^he Hijiory of the Carthaginians. 

' leaving a Carthaginian garrifon of feven hundred men t^ 

^ defend the place againft the Romians, in cafe they fhould 

attack it after his departure. To complete the reduftion 
of that part of Italy, he befieged Petelia, the only city of 
that nation which held out againft him. The PeteJiaifi im- 
mediately applied to the Romans for fuccours in the moft 
preiEng manner .; but the perplexed ftate of affairs would 
not permit the republic to yield them any aflfiftance. Ne- 
vertheiefs, they defended themfelves for fe vera I months 
againft the repeated attacks of the whole Carthaginian army 
with incredible bravery and refolution ^. 
^ke ftate of During thefe tranfaftions in Italy the war was carried on 
afairs in with great vigour in Spain. For fome time Afdrubal, the 
Spain, Carthaginian general, kept himfelf upon the defenfive, not 
being in a condition to face either the Roman fleet under 
, Publius Scipio, or the land forces commanded by Cneius. 
At laft, receiving a reinforcement of four thoufand foot 
and five hundred horfe from Carthage, he ventured to move 
out of the fortreffes wherein he had pofted himfelf, and ad- 
vanced towards the enemy*8 camp. He likewife gave or- 
ders to have his fleet refitted, to proted the maritime parts 
of the Carthaginian provinces, and the adjacent iflandt, 
from all infults of the enemy ; but before this was in a con- 
dition to put to fea, he received intelligence, that feveral 
captains of fliips had deferted to the Ronians Thefe cap^ 
tains, it feems, had been feverely reprimanded for aban- 
doning the fleet upon the Iberus, through cowSirdice, laft 
yeaf ; which reproof they not being able to brook, had from 
that time meditated a revolt from the Carthaginians. They 
endeavoured alfo to excite the Cartheiians to a defedion ; 
in which attempt they fo far fucceeded, that feveral towns 
withdrew their obedience to the Carthaginians, and another, 
thatrefufed to join them, was reduced by force. This un* 
cxpefted rebellion proved very prejudicial to Afdrubal, and 
a feafonable diverfion in favour of the Romans 5 for the 
Carthaginian general advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy's territories, with a defign to attack 
Galbus, the Carthefian general, who lay encamped under 
the walls of the town he had lately poflTefied himfelf of. He 
therefore firft ordered his light-armed troops to reconnoitre 
the rebels and draw them to an engagement, detaching im- 
mediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the neigh- 
bouring country, and cut off all the ftraggling parties of the 

fencmy. By which means many of the Carthefians were 

«^ 

<Liv. lib. xxiii. c^p. 10 Appian. in Hannih. S. Jul. Frontio. 
Strat. iib;i%. cap. 5. ex 2p. Plut. in Marcel. & Hannib. 

killed, 



The Hifloty of the Carthaginians. 

Icilled> others put to flight, and their camp aiTauIted at the 
«faxne time. However, their forces being very numerous^ 
they were fo far from being terrified at this motion, that 
they inftantly ifTued out of their camp in a body, dancing 
after their manner, with an intention to fall direftly upon 
the Carthaginians. This fudden impulfe of courage fo 
damped the fpirits of AfdrubaFs main body, with which he 
was advancing to attack Galbus's camp, that he thought - 
proper to take poft on an eminence of difficult accefs, and 
rendered more fo by a river, which fecured him from the 
enemy. Here he was rejoined by the above mentioned de- 
tachments, equally intimidated at the enemy's approach. 
And, under fuch terrible apprehenfions were the Carthagi- 
nians at this junfture, that, al chough their camp might have 
been confidered as inacceflible, Afdrubal fortified it with 
an entrenchment, in order to fecure it the more efFeSually 
from all attempts of the Barbarians. Some Ikirmiflies hap- 
pened whilfi the two armies lay fo near one another ; but 
without any confiderable lofs on either fide. Livy fays, that 
the Numidian cavalry were not fo good as the Carthefian, 
nor the Mauritanian dartmen fo expert as the Carthefian 
targetteers ; who in activity were equal to, and in ftrength, 
as well as courage, excelled them. Galbus, finding it im- 
poffible either to draw the enemy out of their camp, o* force; 
the entrenchment, feized upon Afena, a town where Af- 
drubal had fixed his principal magazine, when he firft en- 
tered upon the Carthefian frontiers, and eafily made him- 
felf mafter of the open country. Afdrubal, finding that 
the enemy, elated with their fuccefs, foon after difperfed 
themfelves in fmall parties over the country, and negleded, 
all difciplihe, both in their detachments and their camp, ad- 
vanced from his trenches, with his army dr awQ up in order 
of battle, and immediately fell upon them. The Carthe- 
fians, not expefting fo fudden an attack, and having a great 
part of their forces then draggling about the country, were 
eafily routed by the Carthaginians, whocontinued the flaugh- , 
ter great part of the day. In ihort, the whole body of the 
Barbarians in the camp, except a fmall party, that efcaped 
by a vigorous effort to the mountains and woods, was put 
to the fword', a dif^fter which threw the Carthefians into 
fuch confternation, that the next day the whole nation fub- 
mitted to Afdrubal. Soon after this aftion a courier arrived 
from Carthage, with orders to Afdrubal to begin his march 
for Italy without delay. The Spaniards, upon the publica- 
tion of this order, confidered the Carthaginians as not in 
a condition to proteft them ; and of courfe turned their eyes 
towards the Romans. Afdrubal, therefore, difpatched an 
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The Hiftary ef the Carthaginians. 

cxprcfs to Carthage, giving the jrcpublic an account how 
prejudicial the bare rumour of his depSrture had been ; at 
the fame time adding, that if the late orders were put in 
execution, the Romans would be matters of Spain before 
he had pafted the Iberus. Notwithftanding which remon* 
ftrancc the ftate of Carthage perfifted in its former refolu- 
tion, efteeming it a matter of the utmoft confequencc to 
fupport Hannibal. Howcvef, it fo far complied with Af- 
(drubal's requeft* as to fend Himilco, with a powerful army, 
and a confiderable naval reinforcement, into Spain, to watch 
the motions of bbth the natives and the Romans**. 

Before Afdrubal began his march for Italy, he furniihed 
himfelf with large fums of money, which he exafled from 
the Spaniards fubjeft to Carthage, being fenCble that Han^ 
nibal could never have reached the Alps had he not been 
poworfuUy fupported by gold- At la ft, having got all things 
in readinefs for the enterprize, he affembled all his forces, 
and advanced to the Iberus. In the mean time he received 
intelligence that the Romans, apprifed of his approach, ha4 
inverted Ibera, a town deriving its name from the river on 
which itftood, and the richeftm all that part of Spain. To 
pblige them, therefore, to raife that fiege, he fat down be- 
fore another towp, which had lately fubmitted to the Ror 
mans.* This expediept had the defiredefTeft 5 for the Ro- 
mans, leaving Ibera, encamped on a fpot about five mile$ 
fiiftant from him. The confequence of this aftion waS; 2^ 
decifive battle, wherein Afdrubal gave proofs of extraordinary 
inilitary genius, though fortune declared againft him. The 
Spaniards in his army difliking an Italian [expedition, fled 
at the firft onfet; the Mauritapian and Numidian horfe 
made but a faint refiftance 5 fo that the rout was general, 
and the flaughter dreadful. Afdrubal performed ajl that 
^ould be expeftcd from the moft confummate genieral \ he « 
continued to give Ws orders with the greateft prefence of 
mind, and to animate his men by his example ; but not be- 
ing able to rally his trpops, Jie found himfelf obliged tQ 
abandon the field of battle and his camp to the enemy, to- 
gether with the vaft fums of money he had amafled for th^ 
Italian expedition. According to Eutrppius and OroQus^ 
the Carthaginians had twenty-five thoufand men killed, an4 
ten thoufand taken prifoners in the aftion. Zonaras inti- 
mates, that Cneius was fo pofted with his army, that very 
few of the Carthaginians found it poflible to efcape. After 
^his blow, all th^ Spani^rdsj whp had bcfpre bpen wavering 

< Pol^b. lib. viii. Liv. lib. xxiii. cap. ^^—19* Fl9r. lib.. iLcap. (t 
^ppian; in Ibcnc. Zooar. u|)i fupra. 
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in their fidelity to Carthage, declared for the vi&ors. At^ - 
druhalf in the mean time, coUe£ling the remains of his 
fhattered ^ffny, was fofar from being in a condition to at«- 
tenipt fucoQuring Hanaihal, that he foimd it difficult ta 
maintain hin^felf in §pain ^ 

Hiroilco, who commanded the Carthagii^an forces be- T^/Cfr* 
fore Petelia, pufhed on the fiege of that place with great ^^y^^' 
vigour, battering the walls with the utmoft fury, and ha- ^u^ 
raffinjg; the earrifon by continual afiaults. However, the ' ' 
Peteliani defended themfelves in a very gallant manner, de* 
ftrpying great numbers of the befiegers, though they were 
but 9 handful of men : but what greatly contributed to the 
defence of the place was the bravery of the women, who 
diftinguiihed themfelves as much as the men on this oec^ 
fion. They made frequent failies, burnt the enemy's worksf 
and then retired triumphantly into the town. Notwitht 
itandiag tbefe efforts, ijannibal having cut off all commp^ 
nication betwixt them and the neighbouring country, they 
were fo greatly prefied by famine, that they found them* 
felves obliged to fend all the ufelefs people out of the citjjs 
who were iqamediately butchered by the Carthaginians in 
fight of the garrifon. At laft they^made a fally with their 
whole force ; but the greateft part, through hunger and fa« 
tigue, not having ftrength enough either to ufe their arms^ 
or retire into the town, were put to the fvord. Howevev^ 
eight hundred cut their way through the enemy, and efl 
caiped in a body to the Romans ; who> after the conclufion 
of this war, reinftated them in their former pofieffions, and 
always took care to diftinguiih them by particular marks of 
efteem '. 

After the reduSion of Petelia, Hannibal, being rejoined ^Kh" 
by Himilco*s detachment, .advanced to Conf(kntia, which '^'f' ^^* 
foon furrcndcred. Locri opened its gates upon the firft-J^'JJ^* 
fummons, the principal citizens having for fome time kept andinh^r 
a fecret correfpondence with the Brutii, who had joined the a'/ir/* * 
Carthaginian army* Croton, which was in a manner de« 
ferted by its inhabitants, and feveral other cities of Ma^na 
Grsccia, followed their example. Rfaegium, though at* 
tacked by Hannibal with all his forces, bafBed all the efforts 
of the Carthaginians. Sicily, in the mean time, wavered 
in its fidelity to the Romans, the defeat at Cannae giving 
(ttch an idea of the Carthaginian power, that it could not 
avoid difcovering an inclination to follow the example of 

e Liv. ubi fupra, ctpb »9. Diod. Sic. lib. xxrvi. in Excerpt. Valef^ 
Appian. Flor. Eutrop. Orof. Zonar. &c. ubi fupra. CLi?. lib. 
xxiii. c^p. 35. Appian. in {bene V9I. Max* lib. yi. cap. 6. Plpt* 
Ubi fiipraf 
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1th6 Italians. Even the family of Hiero was not cmirely 
free from this difpofiiion : for Qclon, the heir apparent, to 
the crown of Syracufe, dcfpifing Hiero-s old age, declared 
for Hannibal } and had not dea;h taken him off To fuddenly, 
that Hiero bimfelf was fufpe£ted of haftening his fate, he 
might have XQade a. powerful diverfion in favour of the 
Carthaginians «. 
TMi Car* In the mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 
thaginians army in Spain, with letters from Afdrubal, importing, that 
K^^e^^ he had fuffered a total defeat, and that the greateft part of 
Sdrdiaia. Spain had revolted to the Romans. The fenate and people 
were thunder-ftruck at this melancholy advice, which, for 
the prefent, difconcerted all their meafures* Mago was 
upon the point of fetting out for Italy, with a reinforcement 
of twelve thoufand foot, fifteen hundred horfe, twenty ele- 
phants, and a thoufand talents of (ilver: but his departure* 
upon the reception of this mortifying intelligence, was coun- 
ter ncianded, and he was ordered to hold himfelf in readi- 
neft to embark for Spain at a minute's warning. Whilft 
xnatters were in this agitation at Carthage., ambafiadors ar- 
rived from Sardinia, inviting the Carthagmians, in the name 
of Hampficora, who at that time bore the chief command, 
and the other Sardinian prime nobility^ to fend over a body 
of troops, in order, to take poffeffion of that ifland. , Thefc 
ambafladors infinuated, that the Romans had fcarce any 
forces there i that the old praetor Cornelius had left the 
ifland; that anew one, unacquainted with the genius of the 
Sardi, was expe£ied ^, . that the Sardi were tired of the Ro^ 
rnan government, and extremely incenfed againft their im- 
perious and avaricious mafters, for their grievous exa^lions; 
in fhort^ that nothing was wanting to induce them to ihake 
off the Roman yoke, but an encouragement from fome pow- 
erful ftate, that would take them under its prote£tion. This 
embaiFy revived the drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians^ 
yrhQ immediately fent Mago to Spain with the aforefaid fuc- 
cour&, and difpatched Afdrubal, furnamed Calvus, with 
^Jic like number of forces, to fupport the Sardi. 
Hannibal Whilft the two potenj republics of Carthage and Rome 
eontludes a were thus contending^ for fuperiority, the -eyes of all the 
^pi^rL'^ilt neighbouring ft^itcs were fixed upon them. Amongft the 
reft, Philip king of Macedon had obferved, with great at- 
tention, the progrefs of this war. At firft he was equally 
inclined to both parties ; but, finding Hannibal the favour 
rite of fortune, he refolved to enter into an offenfive and 
defenfive alliance w^th the Carthaginians. {le fent an em* 

i LiVf ubi fapra, cap. jq. piotf, $ic. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt, Vakf* 
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bafly, with Xenoph^nes^ one of his niinifters, at the head 
of it, to Hannibal's camp in Campania:; Thefe ambafTa- 
dors happened to fall into the hands of the Romans, and 
were conducted to the praetor Valerius Lsevinus, in his camp 
at Nuceria : but Xenophanes, by his addrefs, pretending he 
came to propofe a treaty of friendihip to the Romans, found 
means to purfue hia route ; and, upon his arrival at Han- 
nibal's head-quarters, concluded a treaty with him, which,' 
together with the preamble, was couched in the following- 
terms. •* Copy of the treaty concluded between Hannibal, 
general of the Carthaginian army, Mago, Myrcan, Barmo- 
car, all the fenators of Carthage, together with the whole 
body of forces then prefent, on the one fide ; and Xeno- 
phanes, fon of Cleomachus, an Athenian, minifter pleni- 
potentiary of Philip, fon of Demetrius, king of Macedon, 
in his own name, and that of the Macedonian nation and 
their allies, on the other. The articles of this treaty arc 
agreed upon in the moft folemn manner by both the jcon- 
trafting powers, in the prefence of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo ; of the Daemon of Carthage, Hercules, and lolaus ; 
of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; of thofe divinities who are 
confederates with Carthage ; of the Sun, Moon, and Earth; 
of the Rivers, Meadows^ and Waters ; of the tutelary dei- 
ties of Carthage, Macedon; and Greece; and, laftly, of 
thofe deities who, prefiding in war, affift at, and fupcrin- 
tend, the figning of the prefent treaty. Hannibal, general 
of the Carthaginian forces, the fenators above mentioned, 
Jtnd the whole Carthaginian army, declare this, according 
to the mutual intention of both parties, to be a treaty of 
amity, by virtue of which the contracting powers are, from 
henceforth, obliged to treat each other as friends and bre- 
thren. In confequence, therefore, of this convention, king 
Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their allies, 
engage to defend and fupport, to the utmoft of their power, 
the lords the Carthaginians, Hannibal their general, all the 
fenators and forces with him, all governors of provinces un- 
der the dominion of Carthage, who govern by the fame 
laws, the people of Utica, and all other cities and nations 
fubjeft to the Carthaginian empire ; all who bear arms in 
their fervice ; all cities in alliance with them in Italy, Gaul, 
and Liguria ; and all that (hall hereafter become their allies 
in thofe countries. On the other hand, the Carthaginian 
armies, the inhabitants of Utica, all the cities and dates 
fubje£l to Carthage, all the Carthaginian allies, and their 
troops, all the nations of Italy, Gaul, and Liguria, that are 
in a ftate of amity with the Carthaginians, or that (hall 
)ier^?^ter enter into an alliance with them^ folemnly oblige 
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thcmfclvcs to preftrve from all inju^ea %xA infulta, and ftw;* 
nuouOy to fupport, Philip king oi M^cedon, the Mac^edoft^ 
nian n?,tion, together with the Greeks their allieja. Nq 
clandeQipe defigns fh^ll be foroied \ij either party agatiiUl 
the othei:. 3oth powers (hal), with the utmoft fmceriiyand 
^l^(;rity, ^A 9g?i^ft the enemies of Carthage and lifii^ Phi- 
lip, except fi^ch kings, cities, or ports, as ihall have eon- 
trafted a friend&ip with either of them. The Romans (ball 
be confidered a^ a common enemyt till the gods (Kail \)e. 
pleafed happily to terminate the ^^ar already commenced- 
King Philip^ the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their 
alliesi (hall fupply the Carthaginians with all nece(raries, in 
order to carry on this war, in fuch manner as (hall be here- 
after fettled by a particular convention. If Heaven. fliould 
not vouchfafe fuccefs to the arm9 of th/ high atiies,^ but 
^hey (hould be obliged to enter into a negotiation with thei 
enemy, and even qonclade a peace wit4> them^i they (haU 
all be comprehended in that treaty. The Romans (hill ne-? 
^cr be permitted to have any footing in the ifland of Cor-! 
cyra, nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants of 
Apollonia, Epidamnua, Fharus, Dimales, Parthenia, with 
its territories, and Atintania. They (hall be obliged to de-^ 
liver up to Demetrius Pharius all hi« friends and relaliona^ 
who (hall he found in any part of their dominions. If tho 
Romans (hall hereafter declare war againft either of the coa-f 
tra£ting powersi they (hall mutually aifift each other, as qot 
^afion (hall require. The fame thing (ball be done by both 
parties, if any other power comes to a rupture with either 
of them, except it be a king, ftate, or city, with which tha 
pther was before in alliance. It (hall be lawful either to 
Cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add new ones to 
it, by the mutual .^opfent of both parties, if' it (hall hereir^ 
after be judged expedient fo to do *^." 

When the Macedonian amhaflTadors returned, Hannibal 
fent three mini(ters with them ; namely, Gifco, Boftar^ 
and Mago, in order to bring him king Philip's ratification of 
the treaty. They had a veiTel waiting for them, privately 
ftationed near the temple of Juno Lacinia, in Calabria ; but 
were fcarce got to fea, when they were defciied by the Ro- 
mans. Some light v^flels being detached from the Roman 
fquadrouy then cruizing off the coalb of Calabria, foon 
pame up with them, and obliged the veiTel they were on 
j)oard immediately to furrender. In this emergency, Xeno« 
phanes had recourfe to another falfhood, aflerting, jhat all 
the pa^es and highways in Campania were fo guarded b| 
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the Carthagini^in parties, that he found it impoffible to go 
to Roipe : but this artifice did not fuccced. The Cartha- - 



f 



inian minifters were betrayed by their language and habits, 
y which means the Romans difcovered the whole fecret, * 
fent both the Carthaginian and Macedonian ambafladors. : 
prifoners to Rome, and took meafures to avert the ftorm 
with which they were threatened from this formidable alli- ' 
ancc K 

About this time Hannibal received intelligence, ^h^t the .775^ ^Vw- 
Campanians, who had aflembled an army of fourteen thou- thaginiam • 
fand men to aft in favour of the Carthaginians, had been affairs go 
entirely defeated by Grac(?hus at Hamae ; to \vhich place ^l ff^f-^ r 
they had advanced, in order to feize upon Cum«;. They anddJd^ 
loft on this occafion above two thoufand men, together with 
Marius Alfius their commander, and thirty-four ftandards. 
He, therefore, immediately, marched toHamac} but upon 
his arrival, found only the carcafes of the Campanians, who 
fell in the laft aftion, with which the ground was ftrewed,' 
the enemy having retired, immediately after the battle, to 
Cunise. Hannibal reoccupied his former camp upon Mount 
Tifatai ; but, at the folicitation of the Campanians, after 
having ravaged all the country about Cumae, he laid fiege 
to that city. Having applied a huge wooden/ tovver to the 
w^Us of the place, he made a vigorous affault : biit the Ro- 
inan conful, who had thrown himfelf into the town, ereQed 
one that was higher, and ported men in it, who difpharged 
a great number of flaming torches, befides a vaft quantity 
of other combuftible materials, upon the beGegers. Thcfc 
e£Forts put the Carthaginians into diforder ; which being 
obferved by the garrifon, a ftrong party fallied out pf the 
town, routed and purfued t\iem to their camp, at the dif- 
tance of a mile. Next day the Carthaginian drew up 
hi$ army betwixt his camp and the town, in order to draw 
the Romans to an engagement ; but the conful declining a 
battle, he immediately decamped, and took port again upon 
Mount Tifata. During thefe tranfaftions, Hanno was de- 
feated at Grumentum in Lucania by T, Serapronius Longus, 
and loft four thoufand men, befides forty-one military en- 
(igns. After this check, Hanno abandoned Lucania to the 
enemy, and retreated into the country of the Brutiij Upon 
thefe repeated inftances of ill fuccefs, three towns of the 
Hirpini revolted from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who 
took a thoufand prifoners, and caufed them all to be fold 
|indc the fpear. A little before thefe difafters happened, . 
ykfdrubal, furnamed Calvus, failed from Carthage, with the 

\ Juftin. lib. xxix. cap. 4. Liv. ubi fupra. cap. 34. 
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armament under lii$ command, for Sardinia ; but received 
great damage from a ftorm in his paflagei and was obliged 
to put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. Here 
be ftaid fome time> in order to refit his fleet ; a delay which 
gave the Romans an opportunity to make head againft the 
Carthaginians in Sardinia, and confequently contributed to 
the overthrow Afdrubal foon after received in that ifland *. 

Philip, king of Macedon, being informed, that bis am- 
baf&dors, together with the Carthaginian minifters feht by 
Hannibal^ had fallen into the hands of the Romans, fent 
HeracHtus Scotinus, Crito Berraeus> and Sofitheus Magnes, 
three noblemen he could confide in, to conclude a fre(h 
treaty with that general. This fervice they happily per- 
formed ; but as the fummer was fpent in this negotiation, 
Philip could not put himfelf foon enough in motion to make 
any diverfion in favour of the Carthaginians. Hannibal 
therefore now began confiderably to lofe ground. Fabius^ 
having pafled the Vulturnus, in conjunftion with his col- 
league, took the cities of Combulteria, Trebula, and Sati- 
cula, by aflault, making the Carthaginian garrifons pri- 
foners of war. In the mean time Hannibal kept up a fecret 
correfpondence with the populace of Nola,. engaging them 
to deliver the city into his hands. This being communicated 
to Fabius, he detached the proconful Marcellus with a 
body of trobps to garrifon the place, and proteft the nobi- 
lity in the Roman intereft ; and pofted himfelf betwixt Nola 
and the Carthaginian camp upon Mount Tifata, in order to 
cut off all communication betwixt them. Marcellus like- 
wife made frequent incurfions into the territories of the 
Hirpini, and the Samnites Caudini, where be conpimitted 
great depredations. Thefe hoftilities induced the Hirpini 
and the Samnites to reproach Hannibal with his indolence, 
telling him, that Marcellus feemed rather to be the con- 
queror at Cannae thau Hannibal. To whom the Carthagi- 
nian replied, that as the blow given the Romans at Cannse 
hadeclipfed all his other viflories, fo they fhould foon fee 
the glory of that obfcured by another more illuftrious at- 
chievement. Then difmiffing them with magnificent pre- 
fents, he advanced towards Nola,' after having left a fuffi- 
cient body of troops to guard his camp on Mount Tifata. 
Upon his approach, he fent Hanno, with a detachment of 
forces, to perfuade the Nolans to furrender their city to the 
Carthaginians. By permiffion of Marcellus, he had a con- 
ference with Herennius Baflus, and Herius Petrius, two 
perfons of the fir ft diftin£tion in the place ; but without ef- 



^ Liv. lib. xxili, cap. 35, & feq, Plut. in Hannib. 
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ft€t. Hannibal therefore, furrounding the city, made the 
neceflary difpofitions for attacking it with the utmoft vigour \ 
which Marcellus obferving, fallied out upon his forces with 
4uch fury, that the a&ion mud have become general, had 
not the combatants on both fides been obliged to retire by a 
violent ftorm. Two days after this tranfa^^ion a bloody 
engagement happened within a mile of Nola, wherein tht 
Carthaginians were driven from the field. They loft, on 
this occafion, fifty thoufand men killed upon the fpot ; and 
had fix hundred taken prifoners. A body of near thirteen 
hundred Spanilh and Numidian horfe^ immediately after 
this defeat, deferted to the Romans. Fabius, now laying 
afide his ufual caution, penetrated into the very heart of 
Campania ; and hearing of Hannibars retreat into Apulia^ 
moved towards Capua, deftroying all the country, as he 
advanced, with fire and fword ^. 

In the mean time, Afdrubal being detained in one of the 7ke Cmr» 
ports of the Balearic iflands, Manlius landed his forces at thaginiant 
Caralis ; and, upon a review, found them to confift of twen- *y^'**'"^ 
ty-two thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfe. At the ^^sarM* 
head of this army he marched into the enemy's territories, m, 
and encamped near Hampficora, the Sardinian general, 
who, being gone into the diftridl of the Pclliti Sardi, to 
affemble all the youth able to bear arms, in order to rein- 
force his troops, had left his fon Hioftus to command in 
his abfcnce. Hioftus, being an impetuous youth, ventured 
an engagement with Manlius, wherein he had the misfor- 
tune to be defeated, leaving three thoufand. of his men 
killed upon the fpot, and three hundred were taken prifoners. 
The body a^embled by Hampficora, upon this difafter, im- 
mediately difperfed into the woods and fields ; but at laft 
retired to a city called Cornus, the capital of the aforefaid 
diftri£t. Sardinia now muft have been totally loft, had not 
Afdrubal arrived in the critical moment with the forces 
fent from Carthage for the fupport of the Sardi. Hampfi- 
cora joined him with all the Sardinian troops he could af- 
femble : and, immediately after this jun£lion, the confe- 
derates advanced into the territories of the Roman allies, 
plundering the country through which they moved. Their 
' intention was to have marched dire£^ly to Caralis, and 
feize upon that capital \ but Manlius intercepted them be- 
fore they could put their defign in execution. After fome 
flight fl&irmifties betwixt the advanced guards of the two 
armies, a general afiion enfued, wherein the Sardi were 

> Liv. ubi fiipra, cap. 3S— 4S. Appian. in Hannib. Plut. la 
Hannib. in Fab. & in Marcell. Flor. lib. \h cap. 6. Lac. AmpeU 
in lib. Memuhal. cap. 46. 
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febn |>ut to the rbut \ but the Carth^ginbfts continued the 
fight with extraolxlinary brav^ry^ infomuch that the viAory 
hung long in fufpenfe» However, they were at laft entirely 
defeaCedi and difperfed beyond a poflibility of rallying. 
Twelve thoufand of the Sarci and Cai thaginiatls fell in this 
battle \ and fcven hundred of both nations were taken pri- 
soners. Magoi a near relation of Hannibal ; Hanno, an- 
other Carthaginian nobleman^ the chief promoter of aU 
the troubles in Sardinia; and Afdrubal the general, weic 
in the tiumbcr of the latter c but Hioftu&,the fonof Hamp«- 
ficora, was, killed ; a cifcumftance which threw his father 
into fuch an circefs of grief, that he laid violent hands on 
himfelf. The Blattered remains of. the Ganhaginian and 
Sahiinian army fled to Cornus, and, alrtioft upon the firft 
fummons of the conqueror, furrendered at difcretion. All 
the cities and fortrefles likewife, either in the Carthaginian 
jurifdi£Hon, or Aat of Hahipficora, in a frw days fubmit- 
tcd to Manlitre •; who foon fet fail from Caralis for the coaft 
of Italy, with th^e prifoners, las well as the vaft booty, be 
had acquitted in this fuccefsful expedition *". 
^hi Car* Afdrubal had no fooner landed his troops in Sardinia, thaft 
thaginians he fcnt the fleet back to Africa^ thfe admiral of which, in 
yorflid at jjjg paflage^ was attacked by a Roman fquadron of frfty 
"^'^ ' iail^ under the dommand of T. Otacilius the praetor ; who, 
having ravaged the* maritime part of the territory of Car- 
thage, was fleering his courfe towal-ds Sardinia, in<}ueftof 
this very fleet. The Romans took fev^fen Carthaginian gal- 
lies^ with their crews, the reft efcaping by fetting all their 
fails and beating away. About this time Bomilcar arrived 
at Locri, with a reinforcement of troops, forty elephants, 
land a confiderable fupply of provifions and military (lores, 
frolm Carthag[e. After a (hort ftay, he joined Haono, who 
lay encamped ih tht country of the Brutii. This general had 
«fcaped being taken by Appius, who fuddenly pafled the 
Streights of Reggro^ and advanced to the gates of Locri, 
4li order to furprife him. Appius took poll in the neigh- 
bourhood of Locri, immediately after Bom ilea r's departure^ 
fo that the city, being abandoned by the Carthaginian^^ 
opened its gates to him. Howe\'er, he mifled his principal 
aim, and, without making any n'ew attempts, foon after re- 
turned to Meflana. i 
State of The Carthaginians fuftained this year a vtsry confideraWc ' 
affairs in Jofs in Spain. Afdrubal, Mago, and Hamikar, the fdn of 
S/«ff. Bomilcar, three Carthaginian generals, bcfiegcd lUiturgis, , 

ni Liv. ubi fo pra, cap. 40 — 41. Tlor. Kb. if. tap, 6. Orof. lib. 
ly. cap. 16. Sil. IU1« lib. itn. Eulrop. lib. iii* i^oAar. lib. ix. cap. 5. 
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^hkh hud i-evblted. the Ronians, with much diftcttlty, 
fbitrbd their wa^ thmtogh the enemy'$ three catnj>s, add re- 
lieved their allies when they Were upon the point of fur-* 
rettdcring for want bf i ffipply. This eftcouraged the Sti- 
^ios to hazard a battle with the Carthagihiarts, whofe ai-my 
confifted of fixly thoufand nten> though* their's did not 
amount to abov6 fixte^n thoufand» Afd^ubal's caHn^, be* 
ft)g by far the moft confiderable, was firft attacked by the 
Romatis. Mago and Hamilcar Advanced, each of thetti at 
the head of his refpeflive corps> to fupport him : but not«- 
withftanding the inequality of numbers, the Carthaginiart 
cArhp^ \^ere forced, and their army routed, with the lofs of 
^bov^ GxteeA thoufand men upon the fpot, three thoufand 
made prifotterd, five elephants flain> befides A thoufand 
h^fes, fixty military enfigns, artd fi^e elephants taken* 
The confequence of this defeat was the raifing the fiege of - 
llliturgis, from whence the Carthaginians retired with pre- 
cipitation to Indibilis, and in a (hort time found (tieatis US 
rtoruit their fortes out of the Spanifti provinces fo effcdlu- 
ally, that they ventured another engagement with the Sci^ 
pios. But their unhappy fate ftiil attending ch^m, thej^ 
Wtt-6 vanquiflied again, and driven out of the field of bat* . 
tie, with the lofs of thirteen thoufoifhl men killed in the ac- 
tion attd th6 purfuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above forty 
ftandard&, airid nine elephatits, fell into the hands of the . 
vidors. After this battle, adds Livy, almoft all the dif^ 
ferent ¥^ions of Spain revolted to the Romans \ 

No cottfider^ble events happened during the time th6 The troops 
hx>c^s oA both fides lay in winter-quarters. ~ The citadel of ^* ^^«^ «» 
Crotoh, however, was abandoned to the people of Locri, ^l ^^f^^ 
rilics of the Carthaginians, after the conclufion of the cam- witgUr- 
paign. Hannibiil took up his winter-quarters at Arpi, and quarterj^ 
the tbftful Sefnpronius fixed his at Luceria. Each com- 
iteahder kept a watchful eye upon his antagonift, and en*- 
d^aVoured to atiittiate his men, the Carthaginian atid Ro- 
miin parties ftequehtly {kirmifhing with one another ^. 

About this time Hannibal found means to raife comtno^ Hannibal 
lions in Sicily, which turned out greatly to his advantage. ''^J^' ^*?'" 
Afte^ the death of Hiero, by fcveral artful ftcps, he fixed '^^1^'^" 
iiis grandfon Hieronymus, who fucceeded him in the king^ 
dotti of Syracufe, iti the intcreft of the Carthaginians. Some 
mttfaors relate, that this young prince reigned only thinceh 
foohtfa;s ; that ^ter he came to the crown, he fhewed a 

« Idem. ibid. Vidd & F!or. Eotrop. Orof. & Zonar. ubifaprH, 
nt & in Not. Oudendorp. in S. Jul. Front. Stnt. lib, ii. cap. 3. ex. i. 
* Liv. lib* xxiv. c»|>. t-^^ 
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moil abandoned difpoGtion } and that, many prodigies at 
Syracufe preceded his acceffion. Polybius, however, differs 
from thefe authors in relation to his chara<9:er ; though he 
allows that. he was a weak and unjuft prince. Soon after 
he had entered into a league with Hannibal, and the ftato 
of Carthage, h^ was aiTailinated by the dire£tion of Indi- 
grmines, one of the of&cers of his guards ^. 

The Capuans, hearing of the great preparations made In 
all the Roman provinces for the vigorous profccution of this 
war, no lefs than eighteen legions being deftined for the 
fervice of the current year, were thrown into a great con- 
fternation, efpecially as they knew thcmfelves to be ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the Romans. They, therefore, in the 
moft preffing terms, intreated Hannibal to march immedi- 
ately to their afEftance, and prevent the Romans from in- 
vefting their city. Hannibal, in compliance with their re- 
queil, advanced with all expedition to Mount Tifata, pear 
Capua, where he had encamped the former year. Here he 
left a body of Spaniards and Numidians to defend the ad- 
vantageous fpot of ground he poiTefledi and fent a detach- 
ment to reinforce the garrifon of Capua. Then he march- 
ed to the lake Avernus, under pretence of facrificing to the 
^rods, but in reality to attempt furprifing Puteoli, into which 
Fabius had fome time before thrown a body of troops. 
Having ravaged the territory of Cumas, as far as the pro- 
montory of Mifenum, he prefented himfelf before Puteoli, 
and fummoned the garrifon, confiding of fix thoufand men, 
to furrender: but finding the Romans determined to de- 
fend themfelves to the laft extremity, and that the place 
was almoft impregnable, he thought proper to retire. 
Soon after this difappointment, the populace of Nola, upon 
his approach towarids their city, defired Hannibal to fend 
fome forces to defend them againft the fenate, who were 
friends to the Romans : but Marcellus having with great 
diflSculty pafled the Vulturnus, reinforced the garrifon of 
Nola with fix thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, there- 
by prevented the Carthaginian from being admitted into 
the place. In the mean time Hanno, marching out of the 
country of the Brutii, encamped within three miles of Be- 
neventum, upon the river Calor : Gracchus being informed 
of this motion, advanced at the head of a large detach- 
ment, confiding chiefly of flaves, and pitched his tents 
within a mile oi him. The vicinity of the two camps foon 
brought on a general aftion, wherein the Carthaginians 
were defeated with very confiderablc lofs. During thefe 
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tranfaftions in the neighbourhood of Benevcntum, Hanni- 
bal appeared again before Nola ; but Marcellus, having 
eined the propraetor Pomponius, and ordered Claudius 
ero, with a ftrong body of horfe, to aflault the enemy's 
rear, attacked him without hefitation. After a warm dif- 
pute^ the Roman gained the advantage, and might have 
entirely overthrown the Carthaginian, could Nero have exe- 
cuted his orders : but that commander having, by fome un- 
forefeen accident, been hindered from coming up with the 
enemy in time, nothing deciiive happened on either fide. 
Hannibal foon after drew off his forces from before Nola, 
and retreated towards Tarentum 'i. 

Hanno, after thedifgrace he had received near Beneven- ^^!*'^o 
*tuni, retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body q'^^^^l 
of Roman troops, fent by Gracchus to ravage the country, 
he foon difperfed them, putting a great number to the 
fword. Fabius and Marcellus how jointly carried on the 
fiege of Cafilinum, which they puflied fo vigoroufly, that it 
was at lad obliged to capitulate. Fabius granted them a 
capitulation, the chief article of which was, that they 
(hould have leave to retire to Capua; but Marcellus, in 
violation of this agreement, maffacred many of them, and 
fent all the reft, except fifty t-hat efcaped to Fabius, pri- 
foners to Rome. The Romans afterwards deftroyed with fire , 
and fword the whole country of the Caudine Samnites, car- 
ried off animmenfe quantity of plunder, and took by ftorm 
the cities Compulteria, Tclefia, Compfa, Melae, Fulfulae, and 
Orbitatiium. Blandae in Lucania, and Ancse in Apulia» 
likewife fiiffered the fame fate : bucHanno, with the booty 
he gained in the late adlion, arrived fafe in the country of 
the Brutii '. , 

Whilft Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, five Hannibal 
young Tarentine noblemen, who had been taken prifoners «^^^*^'' 
in the battles of the lake Thrafymenus .^nd Cannae, and J^^'^'JJJ/' 
difmiffed with great generofity by that general, arrived as without 
ambaffadors from the city of Tarentum. They fold him, any effi3% 
that in return for his kindnefs, they had prevailed upon 
the Taren tines to prefer his friendfliip to that of the Ro- 
mans ; and that they would open their gates upon his pre- 
fenting himfelf before the town. Hannibal relying upon 
this affurance, foon after advanced into the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum ; but finding that no perfon offered to ftir, he 
bent his march to Salapia, ordering vaft quantities of pro- 
vifiohs, colleflied in the territories of Metapontum and He« 

\ Liv. ubi fupra, cap. ii-*-i3. Vide & Li v. ubi fupra, cap. 13, 
£ Appian. & rlut.jn Hsuinib, r Liv. tibifup. cap. 19-^11. 
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raclea, to be brought thither. Having an intention to fix 
his' winter-quarters there, he like wife fent detachments oF 
Moors and Numidians to carry oflF every thing valuable 
that could be found in the diflri£t of Salentum, and the 
adjacent woody parts of Apulia. Amongft other things 
which were the produce of the country, they brought ofF a 
large number of wild horfes, four thoufand of which be- 
ing broke, were very ferviceable to Hannibal in the re- 
mounting of his cavalry. 
thetranf' Notwithftanding the lofles the Carthaginians fuftained 
a&iont In .^hg Jaft year in Spain, Afdrubal and Mago, in the beginning- 
pain. ^£ ^i^jg campaign, defeated a ftrong body of Spaniards ; a 
circumftance which would have been of bad confequence 
to the Romans, had not Publius advanced with great expe- 
dition to the Iberus, in order to fupport his confederates. 
The Romans encamped at Caftrum Altum, a place remark- 
able for the death of.the great Hamilcar. Though this was 
a fcrtrcfs of great ftrength, and abundantly ftored with pro- 
vifions, Publius, finding all the adjacent country pofleffed 
by the enemy, and his troops greatly harafled by their horfe, 
foon decamped, and polled himfeli on a fpot not fo much 
expofed to their infults. Publius, foon after his arrival In 
his new camp,' went with a detachment of light-armed 
troops to reconnoitre forae of the neighbouring places. 
This excurfion being obferved by the Carthaginian general, 
he advanced at' the head of his forces, to attack him ; and 
muft have furprifed him in a plain, had he not retired in 
time to an eminence, where he defended himfelf till his 
brother Cneius came to his relief. Caftulo, a ftrong and 
noble city of Spain, and To ftridly allied with the Cartha- 
ginians, that Afdrubal had taken him a wife from thence, 
now revolted to the Romans, The Carthaginians, not dif- 
couraged at this defeftion, laid fiege to Illiturgis, defended 
by a Roman garrifon, which was in great danger of fur- 
rendering for want of provifions. Cneius hearing of their 
diftrefs, forced his way through the enemy^s camp into the 
town, fupplied it plentifully with every neceffary, and the 
next day (allied out upon the enemy. In the two adions 
the Carthaginian^ had twelve thoufand men killed upon the 
fpotj and ten thoufand taken prifoners. Being obliged to 
abandon the fiege of Illiturgis, they marched from thence 
to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance with Rome ; but 
Cneius forced them to raife this like>vife, without ftriking 
a ftroke. Afterwards the Carthaginian general retreated 
to Munda, whither he was followed by the Romans. Here 
both armies engaged for four hours, when the Romans 
would have been vi£loriott8j had not Scipio been wounded 
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in the thigh by ^ javelin ; an -accident which fo difpirited 
his troops, thsit he was obliged to found a retreat. In this 
a£kion the Carthaginian troops, according to Livy, as well 
as the elephants, were driven back to their retrenchments, 
where thirty-nine of thofe huge animals perifhed by the 
enemy's darts. Twelve thoufand Carthaginians loft their 
lives on the field of battle, and three thoufand, with fifty* 
feven military enfigns, fell into the enemy's hands. Theti 
the Carthaginians retrtfated with great precipitation to Au- 
rtnx, and were purfued by the Romans. There Cneius, 
being carried in a litter, again attacked Afdrubal, and en- 
tirely routed him ; but did npt make fuch a carnage as in 
the former engagements^ becaufe the Carthaginian forces 
were not at that time fo numerous. Notwithftanding all 
thefe difafters, Mago fpeedily raifed fuch a number of re- 
cruits as enabled his brother to face the Rqmans once more* 
Another battle enfued, wherein the Romans experienced 
their ufual fuccefs. Above eight thoufand Carthaginians^ 
with eight elephants, were flain, and about one thoufand, 
with fifty-eight military enfigns, and three elephants, taken. 
Msenicapto and Civifmaro, two kings of the Gauls, who 
came to afTift their allies the Carthaginians, likewife fell in 
this battle. A vaft number of gold rings, chains for the 
neck, bracelets, and other Gallic fpoils, alfo fell into the 
pofTeffion of the vidlors. The Romans, having driven the 
enemy out of the field, adva^nced to Saguntum, forced the 
Carthaginian garrifon to abandon the city, and then reftored 
it to the ancient inhabitants that had furvived the calami- 
ties of their country. Cneius caufed the Turdetani, who 
had been the occafion of this bloody war, to be fold hy auc- 
tion, and afterwards rafed their city. Such is the account 
Livy has give^ us of the military operations this year in 
Spain ; in which, however, he fecms to. have defervedly 
incurred the imputation of partiality to his own country- 
men *. 

In the .following fpring Hapnibal receiyed intelligence, The eam^ 
that Caffius Altinius, who abandoned the Roman intereft f^igf^ «*» 
after the battle of Cannae, had offered to deliver Arpi into ^^^-^* 
the hands of the Romans for a fum of money. This intel- 
ligence did not difpleafe the Carthaginian, who had long fuf- > 
pe£ked Altinius of holding a correfpondence with the enemy; 
fince fuch a condu£k could not fail of giving him an oppor- 
tunity of feizing upon the immenfe treafures that wealthy 
citizen poiTefled. But, that he might appear not fo much 
influenced by avarice as refentment^ as foon as he got Alti- 

* Philinus apud Folyb. lib. i. fub init. Liv. ubi fup. cap. 4x*-43« 
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nius's riches into bis coffers, he Uirnt his wife and children 
alive. Hannibal immediately put a garrifon of five tboufand 
Carthaginians into the city above mentioned, who were 
joined by a body of three thoufand citizens, in order to fe- 
cure it againft any attack of the Romans. However, the 
Fabii, having feized all the avenues, furprifed it in the 
manner already related. About a thoufand Spaniards, at 
the beginning of the attempt, went over in a body to the 
Romans, and prevailed upon them fo permit the Carthagi- 
Hian garrifon to retire. In purfuance of the capitulation^ 
thofe troops were conclu<51ed by a Roman efcorte to Hanni- 
baFs camp at Salapia, without the lead injury. This is 
Livy's account. But Appian relates, that the Fabii did not 
reduce Arpi by force, but by means of fome traitors j and 
^ ' - that they put all the Carthaginians to the fword ^. 
Some mo' The Romans at this period entered into an alliance with 
tions in Syphax, a Numidian prince, who had fuddenly conceived 
Africa. jp averfion to the Carthaginians. In confequence of the 
treaty concluded between the two powers, the Romans fent 
Q. Statorius into A/rica, to difcipline a body of Numidian 
Imantry after the Roman manner. Statorius, upon his ar- 
rival in Numidia, foon in rolled a confiderable body of foot 
out of Syphax's youth. Thefe he taught to keep their ranks, 
follow their colours, advance or retreat with order and ce- 
lerity, and to form all the evolutions and movements of the 
military art after the Roman model ; fo that in a ihort time 
Syphax had a body of infantry, which he could entirely de- 
pend upon. The Carthaginians, finding their Numidian 
forces beginning to defert in great numbers, and fearing the 
fatal ©ffeds fuch a formidable pnion might produce, dif- 
patched ambaiFadors to Gala, king of the Maflyli, another 
Numidian prince, to propofe an ofFenfive and defenfivc al- 
liance. Gala, at the perfuafion of his fon Mafinifla, then 
only-feventcen years of age, clofed with the propofal, and 
- fent an army to affift his new allies. Mafinifla, to whofe 
conduft that army was committed, gave Syphax two fuch 
overthrows, the firft in conjunftion with the Carthaginians, 
and the fecond with the Maffylian forces only, that this 
prince found it impoflible to make a diverfion afterwards in 
favour of the Romans ". 

Though Hannibal ftood upon the defenfive the laft cam- 
paign, towards the clofe of it, *fome inconfiderabfe cities of 
the Salentines furrendered to his arms. However, to ba- 
lance this advantage, the Thurians and Confentini revolted 

t Liv. ubi flip. cap. 45— 47- Appian. in Hannih* ■ Appian. 
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10 the Romans. This revolt might have been attended with Yr. of Fl. 
more faul confequences, had not Hanno vanquiflied a body si49' 
of Roman forces under the command of L. Pomponius AntcChr. 
Veientanus in Lucania> after they 'had made dreadful in- '^^' 
curfions into the country .of the Brutii. The commander Hannibal 
himfelf was taken prifoner in the a£^ion» and a great part has Ta- 
of his men were cut off; an event which prevented feveral rentum di* 
petty dates from abandoning the Carthaginian intercft, '^'^'^f'^ ^P 
though a few fmall towns of Lucania, after that defeat, '^ * 
opened their gates to Sempronius. In the mean time Phi- 
leas, who had a long tine refided at Rome as minifter from 
Tarcntum, a man of a, turbulent and reftlefs difpoGtion^ 
retired privately from Rome, with fome Tarehtine hoftagesi 
whom he had ^ffifted to make their efcape. . But being 
Clofely purfued, they were all taken near Tarracina, brought 
back to Rome, fcourged publicly in the comitium, and 
afterwards thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. This 
barbarity extremely incenfed the Tarentines. Some of their 
young nobility therefore, the principal of whom were Ni* 
con and Philemenus, formed a delign to mafTacre the Ro« 
man troops in garrifon, and deliver the city to the Cartha^ 
ginians. Thefe two young noblemen, with a party that* 
they could confid'e in, went privately by night out of the 
city, under pretence of being engaged in a hunting^match. 
Nicon and Philemenus, as had been before concerted, rode 
up fo near Hannibal's lines, that they were feized by one 
of his advanced guards, their affociates having before dif- 
perfed thcmfelves in the neighbouring woods. At firft they 
refufed to give any account of themfelves ) but only intimat- 
ed, that they had fomething of moment to impart^ to t^e 
general. Being conduced to him, they defired to have a 
private conference; which was immediately granted. They 
then gave him a full account of the difpofition of the Ta« 
rentines, exclaiming bitterly at the fame time againft the 
Romans. Hannibal received them with great kindnefs» 
loaded them with promifes, and then difmiffed them. At 
the fecond Conference, Nicon and Philemenus concluded a 
treaty with Hannibal on the part of the Tarentines, upon 
the following terms : i. When the Carthaginians fball have 
poffefied themfelves of Tarentum, the citizens (hall enjoy 
their laws, liberties, and eftates, without infringement: 
2. They (hall not be obliged to pay any tribute, or receive 
a Carthaginian garrifon, without their own confi^nt : ,3. All 
the eflFefks of the Romans in Tarentum (hall be given up as 
free booty to the Carthaginian troops. Soon after this 
agreementi Hannibal, by the affiftance of the confpirators, 
and the negligence of Livius, the Roman governor^ furprif- 
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ed the town ;" and the Roman garrifon retired into the ci* 
tadel. In order to cover the town from the infults of this 
garrifon, he fecured that fide of it next to the oitadel with 
walls. A ftrong party of the Roman troops made a fally 
upon the workmen ; but Hannibal drawing them into an 
Timbufcade, put moft of them to the fword. Then he built 
feveral works, that rendered the city impregnable on the 
fide of the citadel ; which he at laft befieged : but, after 
he had advanced his military machines, and his line of 
circumVallation was formed, the Romans received a rein- 
forcement by fea from Mctapontum ; which fo excited 
their courage, that the next night they made a fally, 
ruined the works of the befiegers, and burnt their ma-! 
chines. This repulfe forced Hannibal to abandon the en- 
terprize ; but, by making carriages of feveral carts joined 
together, upon which he raifed (hips, he drew gallies with 
their rigging over land, from one part of the fea to an-f 
other. This contrivance fecured the Tarentines a free 
paflage to the fea, of all communication with which they 
had been before deprived by the garrifon in the citadel. He 
then returned to the banks of the Galefus, where he, had 
before encamped j and left the citadel blocked up, both by 
fea and land '^, 

Whilft Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Tarentum, the confuls threatened Capua with a fiege. This 
defign greatly alarmed the Capuans, who were under dread- 
ful apprehenfions of a famine, as the Romans had prevent- 
ed them from cultivating their lands the preceding year. 
They therefore intreated Hannibalto fend them a fupply of 
provifions, before the Romans fhould have cut ofFthecomr 
munication betwixt their city and the places where the 
Carthaginians, and their allies, had erefted magazines. 
Accordingly Hanno, in purfuance of an order received 
from Hannibal, marching out of the country of the Brutii, 
encamped upon an eminence about three miles frpm Benc- 
ventum ; and, having amafled a great quantity of corn, ap- 
pointed a day for the Capuans to fend a proper number of 
waggons to carry it oiF. The confuls being informed of 
this intention, r ulvius marched with great expedition to 
Beneventum, and from thence to the Carthaginian camp, 
which he immediately attacked, and, by the bravery of Vi- 
bius, a centurion of the Pelignian troops, Valerius Flaccus, 
tribune of the third legion, and T. Pedanius, a centurion, 
parried, after an obftinate refiftance. Above fix thoufand| 
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Carthaginians were flain, and feven thoufand taken pri- 
foners. A great number of Campanian peafants, together 
with their waggons, and the corn Hanno had collected for 
the ufe of the Capuans, as well as an immenfe quantity of 
other plunder, fell into the hands of the Romans. Hanno 
himfelf was not in the aftion, but at fome diftance from the 
Camp, when it happened j but, being informed of it at Co- 
minium Ceritum, he retired, with great precipitation, into 
Brutium. This blow fo terrified the Capuans, that the 
principal perfons among them feemed afraid the enemy 
would as eafily poflcfs themfelves of Capua as they had 
before reduced Arpi. However, in order to animate them 
to a vigorous defence, and proteft their territory from the 
incurfions of the Roman parties, Hannibal fent the garrifon 
a reinforcement of two thoufand men. In the mean time 
the Carthaginian garrifon at Tarentum, in conjunftion 
with the inhabitants, continued the blockade of the citadel, 
Hannibal, with his army, purfuing all the neceflary mea- 
furcs, to facilitate the reduftion of that place ** 

The body of troops left to defend Metapontum being fo 
weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of 
Tarentum, that the Romans wfere not in a condition to 
make l^ead againft the citizens, who were well affefted to 
the Carthaginians, Hannibal found means to make himfelf 
roafter of that city. Appian writes, that the Metapontini 
put all the Romans to the fword ; and that Heraclea, a town 
fituated between Metapontum and Tarentum, followed the 
example of thofe cities. The Thurians likewife, being The Car* 
nearly related to the people of the two laft mentioned cities, itiagiaiam 
as defcended from the Achaians, and highly refenting the ^^^^li-*^^ 
cruel treatment of the Tarentine hoftagcs, me<litated a re- ^^^^^ 
volt from the Romans. They therefore fent a dep-utation to 
Hanno and Mago, who commanded a Carthaginian army 
in Brutium, inviting them to take poflefBon of Thurium. 
Atinius, the commandant, had but a fmall garrifon, his 
chief dependence being upon the citizens, whom he had 
armed and difciplined, that they might be enabled to fup* 
port him, in cafe of a vifit from the enemy. Hanno firft 
prefented himfelf before the town with a body of infantry, 
whilft Mago, with the cavalry, lay in ambufcade by favour 
of fome eminences, which concealed him from the enemy's 
parties, that were fent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians. Ati- 
nius, therefore, imagining that he fhould be attacked only 
by a body of foot, and being ignorant of the confpiracy the 
"^hurians had entered into, did not in the lead doubt but 

]Liv> ubi fup. cap. 13 — 15< Appian#in Hannib* 
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that he flioulJ cafily repulfc the enemy. Hanno, as matters 
had been before concerted, retired upon the approach of 
the Romans, drawing both them and theThurians infenfibly 
to- the foot of the eminences poflefled by the Carthaginian 
horfe ; who immediately rufhing upon them with a great 
fhout, the Thurians, according to agreement, fled, and 
were received by the confpirators into the city. The Ro- 
mans, in the mean time, notwithftanding they were charged 
in front, in flank, and in rear, behaved with great bravery; 
but, b,eing at laft put to flight, upon their arrival at the 
town, they were denied admiffion, the confpirators on the 
walls exclaiming, " That the Carthaginians, being mixed 
with the Romans, would certainly enter, unlefs the gates 
were immediately fhut.'* They were all therefore cut to 
pieces, except Atiniu^, with a few of his principal officers, 
whom the Thurians faved from the general carnage, from 
the great perfonal regard they had for that commandant, on 
account of his mild and juft government. After they had 
fent them, on board fome gallics, to the next port belong- 
ing to the Romans, the confpiratoisMelivered Thurium in- 
to the hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time the 
confuls proceeded towards Capua, in order to form the fiegc 
of that important place y, 
^hi pr0' ■ Wbilft the Romans were preparing to attack Hannibal in 
co>'fulSem' the moft fenfible part, they fuftained an almoft irreparable 
TrTe*dlnd '°^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ S^mpronius Gracchus. That excellent 
kiHed. commander, having made the necefllary difpofitions for 

marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Capua, 
with a body of Voloiles, to prevent the enemy from throw- 
ing any fuccours into the place, was, by the treachery of 
Flavius Lucanus, drawn into an ambufcade, and cut ofF, 
with the fmall party that attended him. Livy tells us, that 
authors do not entirely agree in their accounts of that ge- 
.neral's death, fome affirming that he was maflacred by two 
troops of Numidians, as he repeated a facrifice, which had 
been attended by a very bad omen, at fome diftance from 
the camp, before he left Lucania ; others, that a Carthagi- 
nian detachment put him, and a few ILftors, with three flaves 
attending them, to the fword, near the river Calor, in the 
territory of Beneventum, as they were bathing themfelves 5 
and others again, that he fell in the manner firft related. The 
Roman writers difl^er likewife as much in the accounts they 
give us of his interment ; fome intimating, that Hannibal 
celebrated his funeral obfequies with great pomp and mag- 
nificence ; and others, that he fent the body to the Romai^ 

y Liv. ubi fup. cap. 15. Appi^i^* i^ Haivaibi 
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camp to be interred. Be that as it may, Hannibal ptobably ^ 
reaped confiderable advantage from this accident, fincc it, 
for fome titnc, feems to have retarded the attack of Capua*. 
However, the confuls at laft approacbed that city with 
dn intention to inveft it ; and the Capuans ordered a detach- 
ment of foot to make a fally upon the enemy. As the Ro- 
mans plundered all the country though which they march- 
ed, that detachment, fupported by a body of Carthaginian 
cavalry under the confimand of Mago, fell in with a numer- 
ous party, ravaging the adjacent territory without any order 
or difcipline : thefe troops Mago routed at the firft attack, 
killed fifteen hundred upon the fpot, recovered a vaft quan- 
tity of booty, and difperfed the reft. This aAion fo much 
dejefted the confuls, that at prefent they thought proper to 
ftand upon the defcnfive, and fo encouraged the Carthagi- 
nians and Capuans, that they harafled the Romans in their 
turn. Hannibal, upon advice of what had happened, im- 
mediately marched to Capua and attacked the, Romans. 
Soon after the beginning of the engagement, the quaeftor 
Cornelius appeared with a body of troops, formerly com- 
manded by Sempronius, to the terror of both parties, each 
looking upon them as enemies. Under this apprehenfion 
both armies retired from the field of battle to their refpeo- 
tive camps.^ The confuls, after the aftion, in which the < 

Romans fuffered moft, divided their forces into two bodies, 
in order to oblige Hannibal to leave the territory of Capua. 
Fulvius retreated into the diftriftof Cumae, whilft Claudius 
took his march into Lucania. Hannibal purfued the latter, Hannibal 
but was not al)le to cotne up with him : however, be met gi'vis Ctm* 
with a Roman corps of fixteen thoufand men, under the *^'«^ ^'^ 
conduft of M. Centenius Penula, who had fignali?5ed him- ^ ?j ^ 
felf on many occafions as a centurion. This officer, being S][^, 
introduced to the fenate by P. Cornelius Sulla the praetor, 
had the confidence to tell the confcript fathers,' that, if 
they would truft him with only a body of five thoufand 
men, he would check the career of the Carthaginians, and 
give a good account of Hannibal. Inftead of fivt. they 
affigned him eight thoufand, which, by the acceffion of vo- 
lunteers in his' march to Lucania, and many of the natives 
on' his arrival, heincreafed to double the number. Being a 
Inan of aftonilhing refolution, he engaged the Carthaginians 
upon Hannibal's firft offering him battle ; but not being 
able to withftand that general, after a fight of two hours, 
he was entirely defeated. As Hannibal, by blocking up 
;^U the pafles with detachments of his cavalry, had cut off 

, ? Yal. Max. lib. iii.cap. 2. Orof. lib. iv* cap. 17. 
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their retreat, all the Romans, except a thoufand men, to- 
gether with their general, were flain. Notwithftanding 
which defeat, Claudius, having taken a large compafs in 
order to get clear of Hannibal, arrived once more before 
Capua, and, in conjun£lion with his colleague, blocked up 
that city*. 
as likewift Hannibal, ever mindful of taking advantage of the foibles 
theprator ^f ^^ Roman generals, receiving intelligence from his fpies 
u vms, .j^ Apulia, that Cn. Fulvius the praetor, elated with fome 
late inftances of fuccefs, defpifed the enemy, and permitted 
a total relaxation of difcipline amongft his troops, advanced 
to Herdonia, where the Romans lay encamped. Upon his 
arrival he ported three thoufand light-armed troops in the 
neighbouring houfes, and amongft the (hrubs and bufhes, 
which concealed them from the enemy ; and detached Mago 
with two thoufand horfe to fecure all the avenues through 
which it was probable the routed enemy would attempt to 
efcape. The praetor, being a man of a fiery temper, was 
cafily drawn by Hannibal into the ambufcade ; where being 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, and his retreat cut 
oiF, the whole Roman corps, confifting of eighteen thou- 
fand men, except the praetor and two hundred horfe, who 
fled as foon as they faw vi6tory incline to the Carthaginians, 
was almoft entirely put to the fword. The two laft difaf- 
ters immediately fucceeding each other, threw the Roman 
fenate into the utmoft confternation, and obliged thera 
• to fend M. Metilius and C. Laetorius to the confuls with 

frefli inftrucElions **. 
Hannibal Notu .chftanding thefe misfortunes, the confuls, purfuant 
in *uaitt at^ to an order received from the fenate, made the neceflary 
tempts to difpofitions for forming the fiege of Capua. Hannibal, after 
Mze»/df ^^^ defeat of the enemy at Herdonia, returned to Tarentum, 
Brundufi' where he attempted both by force and perfuafion, to bring 
umto a the Roman garrifon in the citadel to a capitulation : but all 
re^volt, j^jg endeavours proving ineffedlual, he turned off to Brun- 
dufium, to excite the citizens to, a revolt. Being difap- 
pointed in this view, he entertained fome thoughts of mov- 
ing towards Capua, at the earneft defire of the inhabitants, 
who fent a deputation to him for that purpofe. 
OtacUms About the time of the reduftion of Syracufe, Otacilius 

ravages failed with eij^hty quinquerenies from Lilybaeum to Utica, 
f Af-' where, entering the port in the night, he captured a great ' 
number of veflels laden with corn. After which he landed 
a body of forces, which ravaged all the adjacent territory^ 

a $iiv. ubi fupra, cap. i8— 2z. ^ Idem ibid, cap. 22. Plut 
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and then returned on board with a very confiderable booty. 
The Carthaginians giving him no obllrudlion in this excur- 
fion, either by fea or land, he arrived fafe at Lilyb^eum, 
three days after he left the harbour of Utica, with a hun- 
dred and thirty tranfports, that conveyed the corn and other 
fpoils he had acquired, into that harbour. By fuch a fca- 
fonable fupply he was enabled to relieve the people of Sy- 
racufe, who, as well as the Romans refiding there, were at 
that time threatened with a famine ^. 

The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain ; Thetravf* 
one commanded by Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, another by ^^'f*^'* 
Mago, and the third by Afdrubal the brother of Hannibal. ^^^** 
The two former generals encamped clofe together, about 
five days march from the Romans \ and the latter ported 
himfelf at Anitorgis, a city much nearer the enemy. This 
difpofition obliged the Romans to divide their forces alfo. 
Cneius> with one third of the Roman troops, and a body of 
thirty thoufand Celtiberian auxiliaries, advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Anitorgis, to obferve the motions of Af- 
drubal the fon of Hamilcar. The two armies encamped on 
oppofite banks of the fame river, with an intention to come 
to an engagement. Afdrubal, having a perfeft knowlege 
of the SpaniQi perfidy, and being befides well fkilled in the 
Celtiberian tongue, eafily found means to bribe the Celtibe- 
rian troops to defert ; which obliged Cneius to retire with 
great precipitation before the Carthaginians. In the mean 
time Mago, and the other Afdrubal, by the affiftance of Ma- 
finifla, and Indibilis, regulus of the Lacetani, gave the Ro- 
mans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. The fame 
generals and princes, with their united forces, afterwards 
purfuing Cneius, attacked him on the top of an eminence, 
where, after a bloody adion, they defeated him, put him 
to the fword, with a great number of his legionaries, and 
forced the reft to fly to Publius's camp, which was guarded 
by a fmall body, under the command of T. Fonteius, one 
of his lieutenants. However, the Carthaginians, towards 
the cJofe of the campaign, were unexpeftedly overthrown 
by a young Roman knigh't, named C. Martius, who had 
CoUeded the remains of the Roman army, as we have re- 
lated in another part of this work. According to Clau- 
dius, who tranflated the Annales Aciliani out of Greek into 
Latin, two Carthaginian camps were forced in twenty-four 
hours by Martius, thirty-feven thoufand Carthaginians kill- 
ed, eighteen hundred made prifoners, befides many fpoils 
^aken;^ amongft which was a filver (hield, weighing a hun- 

« Liv. ubi fupra. 
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dred and thirtjr-cight pounds, with the effigies of Afdiiibd 
the fonof Hamilcar upon it. Valerius Antias relatesjthat 
when Mago's camp was taken, feven thoufand of the enerhy 
were put to the fword ; and that, in a pitched battle, Maf- 
tiu8 defeated Afdrubal, killing ten thoufand of his troops, 
and making four thoufand three hundred and thirty prifon- 
ers. . Pifo affirms, that the Romans drew the Carthaginians 
irlto an ambufcade, and by that ftratagcm cut off five thou- 
fand of them ; bu^ the accounts of thefe authors are fo im- 
probable and contradidtory, that we ought to read thena 
with caution. 
ni Ro' In the mean time the Romans puflied on the fiege of Ca- 

mangene- p^^ with the utmoft vigour. The Capuans made feveral 
^ife^ elf ^^^^*^^ ^^^^ fuccefs ; but Hannibal was at laft informed by 
Capua. ^ Numidian horfeman, who^had pafled through the Ro- 
• man camp undifcovered in the night, that Capua was re- 
duced to the laft extremity for want of provifions ; and then, 
though not without legret, he moved from his camp upon 
the Galcfus near Tarentum, to the relief of his favourite 
city. Though for fomc time after the arrival of the Numi- 
dian, he remained in a ftate of fufpenfe, not knowing 
whether the reduftion of the citadel of Tarentum, or the 
relief of Capua, would turn out moft to his advantage ; yet^ 
from the fingular affeftion he bore the Capuans, he at laft 
came to a lefolution to prefer their fafety to the other con- 
fideration. It is probable like wife that he took this ftep in 
order to prefervehis reputation amongft his allies. Leaving, 
therefore, his baggage in Brutium, he advancedj with a 
ftrong body of light-armed troops, together with thirty- 
three elephants, towards Capua, emcamping in a valley be- 
hind Mount Tifata. Here he did not 'continue long inac- 
• tive ; for he firft took a fort called Calatia, and then attack- 
ed the Roman lines, the Capuan^ at the fame inftant, as 
bad been concerted, betwixt them and Hannibal, making a 
vigorous fally with their whole garrifon ; but after a warm 
difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were repulfed 
with confiderable lofs. Livy afferts, that in the heat of the 
^ftion the Spaniards and Numidians, together with the 
elephants, broke into the enemy's' camp ; that thofe ani* 
tnals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting the 
beads of burden, diifufed terror wherever they mored.; and 
that Hannibal, taking advantage of this confufion, ordered 
fome of his men, who could fpeak Latin, to cry out, that 
fince the Roman camp was taken, every foWier was at li- 
berty to fhift for himfelf as well as he could, and to fly to 
the neighbouring mountains. Hoyvever, the elephants 
being foon di:iven out of the camp by fire, and Hannibal's 
' artifice 
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artifice defeated, the Romans recoUcAed tbemfelyes, znA 
obliged the enemy to retire. After thig aftion Hannibal, 
uiaable either to draw the enemy to a battle, or force a paf- 
fsLge through their gamp into the town^laid afide all thoughts 
for the prefent of relieving Capua *^. 

However, that general, ever active in forming fchemes Hannibal 
fof the annoyance of his enemies, at lafl devifed an expe- a^^vauces 
dient which, be doubted not, would infallibly anfwer his '*^«'« 
purpofe. He propofed to march with fuch expedition to 
Rome, as to prefent himiielf at the walls of that metropolis, 
before the Romans could have any notice or fufpicion of 
his deiign. In order to facilitate the execution of this pro- 
jefi, Hannibal ordered his troops to fupply themfclvcs with 
proviiions for ten days, and prepared as many tranfports 
as wbuld waffr\hem over the Vulturnus in one night j but, 
notwithftandiag the privacy with which this affair was 
tranfa£ted, Fulvius, by means of Carthaginian d€ferter$, 
received intelligenjce of Hannibal's intended motion, and 
difpatched a courier to Rome, to give the fenate early no- 
tice of his approach* As the Carths^ginian did not marc|i 
dire£ily to Rome, but took a compafs, and ftaid to ravage 
the countries through which he moved, the Romans bad 
time to make proper difpofitions for the defence of their 
capital. Hannibal, having marched by Suefl>i, Ailifse, A- 
quinum, Interamna, Fregellae, Labicum, Tufculum, and 
Gabii, encamped on a commodious fpot of ground withiri 
eigkt miles of Rome. The Numidian cavalry in the ^- 
vanced-guard filled all places with ilaughter, and took many 
prifoners. He then advanced to the banks of the Aniq, 
abcMst three tniles &om the enemy's capital, from whence, 
efcorted by a choree detachment of two thoufand horfe, he 
proceeded to the very gatesof Rome, in order to reconnoitre 
the enemy, and take a view of the fituation of the city ; but 
not meeting with the defired fuccefs, either in this excur- 
fion or in the ai^tjempts he afterwards made, he retired fix 
mites from Rome, and pofied himfelf upon the Tutia. From 
bence he went to the grove of the goddefs Feronia, whecc 
flood a temple facred to that divinity, enriched with the va- 
luable oblations and prefents of the Capenates, a people in- 
habiting that di(lri£k ; which he plundered. Livy affirms, 
that after Haonibars departure, great heaps of brafs were 
Ibund in this grove, which his foldiers had left in the room 
of the treafure they had carried o01 According to Strabo, 
a facrifice was oiFered annually to the goddefs Feronia, in 
ibe grove where fhe was worshipped, at the foot of the 
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mountain Soraftc, where her votaries walked utihurt over 
burning coals. Hannibal, finding himfelf difappointcd in 
his views, is faid to have exclaimed, that at one time 
his own will, at another fortune, would not permit him to 
take Rome. 

Hannibal, finding that he could not relieve Capua, 
marched with fuch expedition to Rhegium, that he had 
nearly furprifed that city. This expedition was by no means 
plead ng to the Capuans, who prevailed upon Boflar and 
Hanno, the commanders of the Carthaginian forces in Ca- 
pua, to prefs Hannibal, in the moft moving terms, to at- 
tempt raifing the fiege of that city. Their letters, how- 
ever, had no efFed ; for Hannibal either being unable or 
unwilling to relieve the place, it was obliged to'furrender 
to the Romans, Seppius Laefius being at tliat time the mc- 
diaftuticu$, or chief magiftrate. Vibius Virius, who had 
been the chief author of the late revolt, put an end to his 
life by poifon, as did twenty-feven other fenators. In what 
a fhocking and inhuman manner Fulvius treated the C»- 
puan fenators, bpth before and even after the confcript fa- 
thers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be feen in a 
former part of this work. The fuccefs of this fiege gave 
the Romans a vifible fuperiority over the Carthaginians, 
^and difpofed the Italian ftates in general to declare for their 
former matters *. 

. Some time after the reduftion of Capua, Afdrubal the 
fon of Hamilcar being encamped at Lapides Atri, in the 
Jcountry of the Aufetani, between Illiturgis and Mentifia, 
was informed that Claudius Nero, who had been employed 
before Capua, was arrived in Spain with a ftrong reinforce- 
ment. That general had taken upon him the command of 
the army deftined to aft againft the Carthaginians in Spain, 
in the room of L. Marcius, and T. Fontcius. Afdrubal foon 
after, through want of conduit, fufFered himfelf to be en- 
clofed in an ifthmus in fuch a manner, that he lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. However, he found means to extricate 
himfelf from the difficulties in which that error had involved 
him, though not by the moft honourable methods. This 
event fo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no perfon 
of diftinftion, except P. Cornelius Scipio, the fon of Pub- 
lius, who had lately loft his life in Spain> offered himfelf a 
candidate for the proconfulate in that province. He was 
therefore chofen proconful for Spain, and fent, with an ad- , 
ditional body of troops, to carry on the war in that country. 
Soon after his arrival, he received deputations from moft of 
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the Spanifli nations, who difcovered a great inclination to 
come to a clofe union with the Romans. When Scipio, 
amidfl: the applaufe and acclamations of all ranks and de- 
grees of men at Rome, undertook the command of the 
army in Spain, he was fcarce twenty-four years of age. 

Nothing of confequence, except what has been already HannibaVs 
related, happened farther this year in Spain. At the ^ff^i^^ go 
end of it Afdrubal, the fon of Gifco, extended his winter- Jjjf ^''^/jj, 
quarters as far as Gades, and the ocean. Mago occu- h^ and 
pied his, above the Saltus Caftulonenfis ; and Afdrubal, the Sp4un. 
fon of Hamilcar, cantoned bis body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saguntum. About this time the Carthagi- 
nians fent a fquadron to Tarentum, to cut off all fupplies 
from the Roman garrifon in the citadel ; but they incom- 
moded their allies the Tarentines more than they diftuibed 
the enemy 5 for it was found impoflible to convey, either 
by fea or land, a quantity of provifions fufficientto fupport 
both the people of Tarentum, and the forces on board the 
Carthaginian gallies. Though the latter, therefore, for 
fome time blocked up the citadel by fea, they could not 
carry their point, the Romans being plentifully fupplied 
with provifions, and having a large train of military engines. 
Hannibal, now finding the Carthaginian affairs going fwift- 
ly to decay in Italy, as well as Sicily and Spain, could not 
fpAear ei^claiming againft Hanno, and his fa£tion, for the 
^tention of thofe fuccours which would have enabled him 
to finifti the conqueft of Italy. 

In the next campaign the Romans recovered Salapia, by The Ro- 
the affiftance of Blafius, a Salapian, who had always been ^^"' {^^' 
a fecret well-wifher to the republic. As the particulars of {^[^^l^^ 
this aftion have been already related, we (hall not dwell yj^^^^^^ 
upon them here ; but only obferve, that Hannibal loft 2l fiaby the 
body of his beft horfe in it, which proved much more fatal Tarentints. 
to him than the fall of Salapia ; for his cavalry could ne- 
ver, after this difafter, make head againft that of the Ro- 
mans, to which it had always been before fuperior. About 
this time a Tarentine fquadron defeated a Roman fleet fent 
to fupply the citadel with provifions, under the conduft bf 
Decimus Quintius, who was killed in the a£l:ion : but to 
compenfate for this difafter, a Roman detachment, confift- 
ing of two thoufand men, fell upon four thoufand Taren- 
tine foragers, and, through the conduft and bravery of their 
leader, C. Perfius, entirely defeated ihem, putting the great- 
cft part of them to the fword ^ 

' Liv« Ub« xxvi. cap 59. Plut. in Marcel. Zonar. lib. ix. cap. 7. 
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Sdpiotakis ScJpio* having got his naval force in readihcfs for.fea 
Niio Car- early in the fpring, appointed Tarraco the place of rendez- 
thagu you8 for his SpaniCb allies. Upon their afTembling, be off- 
dered the main body of the army to defile from thence to- 
wards the Iberus, himfelf following at the head of five 
thoufand Spaniards. Here he harangued the foldicry, in- 
fifting upon thofe topics that he thought would be the moft 
proper to infpire them with refolution. Then leaving M. 
Silanust with three thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, 
to prevent diforders iii thofe parts of Spain, he paffed the 
Iberus, with an army of twenty-five thoufand foot, and two 
thoufanti five hundred horfe. As almoft all the riches of 
Spain were depofited in New Carthage, a city fituated, like 
Old Carthage, upon a peninfula, betwixt a noble port.and 
a lake, which laft ferved as a fence to the weftern and nor- 
thern parts of the wall, he formed a defign to reduce it. 
He was likewife further excited by the commodioufnefs of 
its harbour, which was capacious enough to receive the 
largeft fleet, and fo near the coaft of Africa, that the Ro- 
mans, when in pofleifion of/ it, might eafiiy make adefccnt 
on the Carthaginian territories. Mago, who, according to 
fome authors, comnianded in the town, or, as Valerius An- 
tias maiiUajns, Arme, upon Scipio's approach, made the 
xiecefiary difpofiti>p»s for a vigorous defence. The Romans, 
howevef, not only repulfed the enemy in a fally, but Hkc- 
wife purfu^d .them \yith fuch ardour, that had not Scipip 
ordered a retreat, they would have entered the place ^ell- 
iolell with the Carthaginians. Their bravery and refolution 
fo intimidated the troops in garrifon, that they abandoned 
many of their pods, and deferted the ramparts. Scipio, 
therefore, immediately commanded a vigorous attack to be 
made on thofe parts of the wall which were moft expofed ; 
bis fleet at the fame, time forwarding the operations of the 
land-forces^ by alTaulting the town on the fea-fide. After 
a bloody and obftinat^ difpute, the Romans carried the 
place fword in hand. The commandaiirt retired into the 
citadel j but was fo vigoroufly preiTed by the Romans, that 
' he foon found himfelf obliged to furrender at difcretion. 
Till the furrender of the citadel the flapghter was general ; 
but afterwards quarter was granted, the foldiers bci^g, 
chiefly intent t^pon plunder. The Romans made ten thou- 
fand freemen prifoners, befides a prodigious number of 
women, children, and flaves ; together wkh* three hundred, 
or, according to' others, feven hundred twenty-five SpaalQi 
hoftages, whom the Roman general immediately difmifled* 
They found in the place a hundred and twenty of the greater 
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catapults, two hundred eighty-one of the Icflcr fort ; twenty- 
three of the larger baliftse, fifty- two of the fmaller ; an in- 
conceivable number of fcorpions, arms, and darts of all 
kinds, together with feventy-four military enfigns. An im- 
menfe quantity of gold and filveo both in money and plate, 
fell into Scipio's hands '. 

The Carthaginians, for fome time, endeavouredl to fup«i 
prefe the news of the fevere ftroke they had received in Spain 
by the redudlion of New Carthage, being apprehenfive that, 
as foon as the Spaniards obtained intelligence of fuch an uh-^ 
expe£ted event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of 
the Romans \ but not being able long to conceal fo remark- 
able a difgraccy they were obliged at laft to own it. How^* 
ever, in order to palliate their own (hameful behaviour at 
the laft attack, they pretended, that Scipio had ftolen th^ 
town by furprize ; that the conqueft was of little impor- 
tance, although the young commander afFefled to conuder 
it as equivalent to a fignal viftory \, and that, upon the ap- 
proach of three Carthaginian generals, at the head of three 
viftorious armies, he would be thrown into a panic, and 
have his mind entirely occupied by the frightful idea of the 
faavock lately made in his family. Notwithftanding which 
fuggeftions, they were perfe£l:ly fenfible of the great lofs 
they had fuftained, and of the fatal influence the reduftion 
of io important a fortrefs muft neceflarily have upon their 
afiairs. 

Marcellus, after the reduftion of Salapia, advancing iiito tiamnltat 
Samnium, took Maronea and Melae, two cities of that coun- ^«'y^* 
try, bv affault. Three thoufand Carthaginian foldiers, left oir?/j£ 
there oy Hannibal, were all put to the fword. He found 'uiuiAt 
in the place two hundred and forty thoufand buihels of Htrdtnta. 
wheat, together with a hundred and ten thoufand of bar- 
ley. The plunder he dlftributed among the troops ; but 
this could by no means be deemed a fuflScient compenfation 
for the terrible defeat Hannibal gave the proconful Cn. FuU * 
vius at Herdonea about the fame time. The Roman general^ 
being informed, that the citizens of Herdonea Ihewed a dif* 
pofition to abandon the Carthaginian intereft, moved that 
way, to encourage them to declare chemfelves. Han* 
nibal, by his fpics, receiving intelligence of this motioh, 
advanced likewife into the neighbourhood of that city, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no intimation of his approach* 
However, upon Hannibal's offering battle to the Romans, 
an engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved 

c Polyb. lib. x. Tub init* Liv. ubi fup. cap»43,& feq. Appian, in 
Iberic. FJor. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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with great bravery, till the Carthaginian found means to 
overpower them with his horfc. Then they were throwo 
into confufion, and driven out of the field, with the Jofsof 
thirteen thoufand men, the reft flylnjj to Marcellus in Sam- 
nium by different routes. After this vi£lory, Hannibair 
burnt the city of Herdonea, put to death as many of the 
nobility, who had kept a^fecret correfpondenc^ with Ful- 
vius, as he could difcovcr, and tranfported moft of the ci- 
tizens toMetapontum andThurii. Upon the firft news of 
Fulvius's overthrow, Marcellus mirched from Samnium in- 
to Lucania, to check the progrcfs of the Carthaginian arms^ 
and came up with Hannibal near the town of Numiftro* 
Both fides immediately (hewed a difpofition to fight^ and 
drew up their armies in order of battle. Hannibal poft- 
* cdhis right wing on an eminence, and Mafcellus placed his 
left cjo^ by the town. The a6Vion was very (harp, but 
not decifive, night obliging both fides to retire. H'annibal 
not judging it expedient to renew the attack next mornings 
decamped in the night, purfuing his march to Venufia^ 
where, in a few days, the Roman army arrived. Some 
flight (kirmiflhes happened betwixt the advanced-guards of 
both parties j but nothing of importance was undertaken by 
cither of the generals, they being wholly employed in watch- 
ing one another's motions. A confpiracy, formed againft 
the Roman troops in Capua, being detefted, the confpira- 
tors received condign puni(hment. Syphax, about this 
;irae^ fent an embalTy to Rome, informing the fenate of the 
advantages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians. 
. Towards the clofe of this campaign, Hamilcar, with a Car- 
thaginian fquadron, confiftingof forty gallies, hovered upon 
the coafts of Sardinia, and ravaged all the country about 
Olbia and Caralis. The Sicilian bariditti^ about this time, 
not only deftroyed with fire arid fword a great part of Bru* 
tium, but likewife laid fiege to the city of Cauloiiia ^» 
Varieusin' Hannibal, having taken up his. winter-qnarters nearCia- 
ga^ements nufium, endeavoured to excite the people of that city to rc- 
H^^tb ! ■ ^^^^ from the Romans. Thefe intrigues reaching the ears 
MdMar* . of Marcellus, he advanced to Canufium, encamped oppo- 
uUus. fite Hannibal, and foon found means to draw him to a bat- 
' tie. The two armies, being feparatt'd by night, at firft part- 
ed upon equal terms ; but the next day, the encounter be- 
ing renewed, Hannibal worfted the Romans. This event 
extremely chagrined Marcellus, who hitherto had never re- 
ceived any repulfe from the Carthaginians : but now, be- 

t» Polyb. lib. X. Liv, lib.^xvii. fub» init. Appian. in Hanni)>. 
Plut. Id Marcel. Oioi. lib. iv. cap. 18. 
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fides the field of battle, he loft near three thoufand menj 
amongft whom were four centurions, and two itiilitary tri- 
bunes, together with fix ftandards taken by the cnemyi 
Being therefore fired with indignation and refentment, he 
refoWed to venture another engagement with Hannibal, 
who, on his part, feemed determined not to decline the 
challenge. Marcellus pofted the left wing, and thofe co^ 
horts, that, in th^ laft aftioir, had loft their colours, in 
froiit ; the twentieth Jcgion he placed on the right; and . 
appointed Cornelius Lemulus and C, Claudius Nero to com- 
mand both wings, whllft he himfclf conduQed the main 
body. Hannibal pofted tne Spaniards in front, and di& 
poTed his other forces in the ufual manner. The fight was 
obftinate and bloody, the Carthaginian elephants overthrow- 
ing many of the Roman ftandards, breaking the enemy'jl 
ranks, alid treading a great number underfoot: but by the 
bravery of Decimius Flavus, a military tribune, thefe fuJ^ 
rious animals were repulfed : a circumftance which enabled 
the Romans to drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had ' 
laid eight thoufand Carthaginians dead upon the fpot. Mar- 
cellus, however, loft above three thoufand men in the ac* 
tion, and had almoft all the reft wounded ; infomuch that 
he found himfelf unable to purfue Hannibal, when his fpies 
informed him* that he wa^ retreating into Brutium. Dur* 
ing thefe tranfaftions, theHirpini, Lucani, and Volfcentes, 
fubmitted to the conful Fiilvitis, delivering into his hands 
all the troops Hannibal had left in their cities for garrifons. 
Paitius and Vibius Jikewife, two of the principal noblemert 
amongft the Brutii, endeavoured to procure for their coun- 
trymen the fame terms that had been granted to their neigh- 
bours. Q^Fabius, the other conful, about the fame time, 
took Manduria, a city of the Salentines, byflx)rm, making 
four thoufand meft prifoners of war After this exploit, 
Fabius invefted Tarentttm. As the Carthaginians had no 
fleet in thofe feas, having fentaH their gallies to the iiland 
Cbrcyra, in order to affift king Philip, then at war with the 
j£toiians, he found no difficulty in making his approaches 
by fea as well as by land. Mean while, Hannibal advanced 
with a ftrong body of troops to Caulonia \ and obliged the 
Sicilian robbers to retire te an eminence at fome diftance 
from the town ^ 

An accident, that could not be forefeen, th^cw Taren- Fabius 
turn into the hands of Fabius. The commandant of the takes Ta» 
Brutian gafrifon, which Hannibal left for the defence of ^'«»»« 
the place, fell defperately in love with a young maiden, 

' ^ Polyb.* Liv« Appian* ZonAr« ttbi fupra. 
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wbofe brother was a foldier in tl^e Roman army. Thi» 
perfon being informed by his fifter, in a ietter, of the great 
intereft ihe had with the commandant, he immediately com- 
municated the matter to Fabius, who ordered him to go in- 
to the citv as a deferter, and to try whether he could not, 
by his (liter's influence, prevail upon her gallant to intro- 
duce the Romans into the town. This fcheme was happily 
effeded, the Tarentines not being able to oppo£e the Ro- 
mans, after they had been deferted by the Brutians. Nico 
and Democrates, two of the Tareiidne leaders, died glori- 
oufly, fighting for the liberties of their country ; and Phile- 
xnenus, by whofe agency Tarentum had been betrayed to 
Hannibal, was fuppofed to have thrown himfelf headlong 
from his horfe into a well, after the a£tion. Carthalo, who 
commanded the body of native Carthaginians in the place, 
was put to the fword, together with<a great number of his 
men, as* wdl as the greateft part of the Tarentines, and 
many even of the Brutians themfelv^. All authors agree, 
that the plunder taken was immenfe, and even equal to 
what Marcelltts found in Syracufe. The number of flaves 
made prif6i>ers amounted to thirty thoufand* Fabius dif- 
mantled Tarentum, and demolifhed the wall that feparated 
the town from the citadel. About this time Hannibal, hav* 
ingy for a condderable term, furrounded the body of Sici- 
lian banditti pofted on the eminence near Caulonia above 
mentioned,, forced them to furrender at difcretion ^. 
Afdruhat Tbe Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain, 
defeattd by commanded by three of their beft generals, namely, Afdru- 
.Scipu, m jjj^i ^YiQ foo of Hamilcar, Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, and 
pain. j^ago, Edecos or Edefco, a general of great reputation 
amongft the Spaniards, abandoning the Carthaginian in- 
tereft about the beginning of the fummer, came over to 
Scipio. His wife and children had been, for fome time, in 
the Roman camp ; but a regard to their fafety did hot fo 
much induce him to a£t this part, as that fincere a6re£UoB 
for the Romans, with which Scipio had infpired all the Spa- 
niards, by his humanity, politenefs, and condcfcenGon^ In- 
dibilis, Mandonius, and moft of the other Spanifh reguli, 
charmed with the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio 
with all their forces. By this accefiion of ftrength, that ge- 
neral found himfelf enabled to hazard an engagement with 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar, who lay encamped near the 
city of Baetula. Scipio was impatient of delay, fearing the 
jun£tion of Afdrubal and his colleagues. The Carthagi- 
nian difcovered the fame eagernefs for a battle on his part, 

^ PUit^iflFsK fiutrop. Qrof. Zonar. ubdfKprsk 
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finding the Roman army was daily reinforced by the ac** 
ceflion of Spani(h troops. Scipio, upon his approach to the 
Carthaginian camp, detached fome parties of his velites to 
reconnoitre the; enemy, who, having fallen in with fome of 
their advanced-guards, defeated them, purfued them to their 
canip, and then retreated, without any lofs. Animated by 
this event, he next day attacked the Carthaginians, who, for ' 
fome time, defended themfelves with great bravery, but 
were at laft totally routed. According to Livy, they had 
eight thoufand men killed upon the fpot, befides ten thou- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe taken prifoners. Scipio 
gave the Carthaginian camp up to his foldiers to be plun- 
dered, and releafed all the Spani(h prifoners without ran- 
fom ; but ordered the Africans to be fold for ilavcfs. At 
drubal, rallying the remains of his (battered army, purfued 
his march towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants, 
that way before. The Spanifli princes, who had entered 
into an alliance with Scipio, received confiderable prefents 
for their gallant behaviour in the late battle ; Indibilis, 
in particular, being ordered by the Roman general to choofe ' 

three hundred horfes out of thofe taken from the enemy 
for his own ufe. Notwithftanding the glorious viftory Sci- 
pio had gained, he returned to Tarraco ; a motiorr which 
gave the other two Carthaginian commanders an opportu- 
nity of joining Afdrubal. At a coungil of war, each of 
thefe generals had his particular province affigned him. 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar was to march into Italy, to 
affift Hannibal, with all the Spanifli forces he could affem- 
ble ; Afdrubal the fon of Gifco was to command the 
troops lately committed to Mago's condufl, and to retire 
into LuGtania, in order to avoid an engagement ; and Ma- 
go was fent to the Balearic iflands,' with a large fum of 
money, to make new levies! MaGnifla was placed at the . 
head of a choice detachment of three thoufand horfe, being 
•the flower of the cavalry, in order to fupport the Carthagi- 
nian allies in Hifpania Citerior, as well as to deftroy the 
enemy's country with fire and fword. As Scipio, by his 
generous and affable deportment, feemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards, it was 
judged neceflary to make thefe difpofitions, that the Spanifli 
•foldiery, in the Carthaginian fervice, might be drawn im- 
mediately either into Gaul, or the remoteft part of Spain, 
where the Romans had not, as yet, obtained any footing'. 

Next year, being the eleventh of the fecond Punic war, 
the Carthaginians threatened to ravage the coalls of Italy, « 

iPolyb. Ub. X. Liv. uhi fupra^cap. 19— 13. Appian. in Iberic. 
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Sicily, and Sardinia, with a fleet of above two hundred fail ; 
of which defign Scipio being apprifed, he detached fifty 
gallics tp cruife oflF the ports of Sardinia, and proteft that 
ifland from the infults of the enemy. The conful T. 
Quinaius Crifpinus fent for a large train of battering en- 
gines from Sicily, intending to form the fiege of Locri, his 
fleet having already bloclced mp that city by fea ; but he 
abandoned tliat defign on Hannibal's approach toLacinium, 
and on receiving advice, that hi^ colleague Marcellus had 
drawn his forces from Venufia, in order to join him. Han- 
nibal, infprmed that both the confuls were encamped within 
three miles of one another, betwixt Bantia and Venufia, 
jnarched that way, pitching his camp at a fmall diftance 
from them. Notwithftanding the fummer was fo far ad- 
vanced, the confuls wrote to L. Cincius, ordering him to 
come with a fleet from Sicily to Locri, a body of Romans 
from Tarentum being commanded to inyeft that ^ity by 
land at the fame. This plan being difcovered to Hannibal 
j)y fome Thurians, he for-med an ambufcade for that cprps ; 
into which having drawn them, he put two thoufand to the 
fword, tpojc twelve hundred prifoqers, and difperfed the 
reft. He afterwards decoyed the two confuls into j^nother 
ambufcade of Numidian hoife, together with M. Marcellus, 
and A.^Manlius, both of them legionary tribune^, attended 
pnly by an efcort of two hundred and twenty hprfe, of 
which forty were Fregellani, and the reft Etrufcans. Thp 
brave, Marcellus, who had acquired fuch renown by the fe- 
vcral advantage3 he gained over Hannibal, loft his life, 
through the cowardice of the Etrufcans, who fled at th^ 
firft attack i but Crifpinus, his colleague, and M. Marcel- 
lus, hi§ fon, efcaped in the manner we have already re- 
lated ". . . . 

Mago^ the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found 
himfeliF fo preflTed by Cincius, that he was upon the poritpf 
furrendering ; hut receiving advice of the blow Hannibal 
had given the Romans by the death of Marcellus, he r^- 
folyed to defend the place to the laft elttreinity. Soon after 
an expref§ arrived from Hannibal, with an account that the 
Numidian cavalry had already begun their march' for Locri ; 
and Jtbat himfelf,^ with thp reft of the army, would follow 
them with all pofTiblc expedition. Upon the approach of 
the Numidians, Mago fallied with his whole force upon 
>the befiegers, and, after an obftinate difpute, the Numi- 
dians coming up in the point pf time, forced them to s^ban- 
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^11 their works, and leave all their battering-engines« and 
otlier military machines, behind them : fo that Hannibal, 
upon his arrival at Ldcn, found no enemy to oppofc him. 
About this time, Valerius, the Roman admiral, after hav- 
ing ravaged the coaft of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian 
fquadron of eighty-three gallics 0IF Clupea. The Cartha- 
ginians, unable to withftand the effbrts of the Romans, were 
loon obliged to fheer off, with the lofs of eighteen fliips. 
From thence fteeiing for Sicily, he arrived in a ihort time, 
with an immenfe booty, at Lilybaeum. 

Afdrnbai, as we have lately obferved, being obliged to Afdruhal 
abandon his camp near Bsecula, had afterwards a confe- ^^fi^'* ^ 
rcnce with" the other two CarthagrniaTi generak, wherein ^*^^'*'^*» 
the operations of the campaign were fettled. In purfuance 
of the plan then formed, Afdruhal advanced towards the , 
Pyrenees, art the head of the forces afligned him, with all 
poflible expedition. He croffed the Pyrenees without any 
^reat difficulty. As the filver-mine8(A) near Baecula had 
lupplred him with a very confiderable quantity of treafure, 
tipon his arrival in Gaul, he not only prevailed upon the 
Gauls to grant him a paflage through their territories, but- 
likewife furniflied him with a proper number of recruits. 
The Ligurians received him in the fame manner. Afdru- 
bal, therefore, meeting with little oppofition, and many fa- 
vourable cir^umftances, to facilitate and expedite his march, 
arrived at Placentia fooner than either the Romans, or even 
iis brother Hannibal himfelf, expefted : but, beficging this 
place, contrary to the rules of found policy, he gave the 
Romans an opportunity of affembling all their forces to at- 
tack him. At the fame time, by his too great fecurity, as 
well as the fiege he had undertaken, he prevented Hannibal 
from joining him, as he had propofed, upon the firft news 
of his having pafled the Alps. Thus Afdruhal not only loft 
all the advantages he might have reaped from the friendfliip 
of the Averni, and other Gallic nations, who had fo greatly 
expedited his paffage to Italy, by this fingle ftep, but like- 
wife totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that country,* 
as will foon evidently appear "- 

•Liv. uhi fupra, cap. 41—43. 
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As foon as Hannibal left his winter-quarters, he ordcrca 
a body of troops to march into the country of the Salentines, 
with an intention to ravage it, before the conful Claudius 
could tajcc the field i but this misfortune was prevented by 
the condud; and bravery of C. Hoftilius Tubulus, who v^tp 
tacked the Carthaginians with a body of light-armed troops, 
and entirely defeated them, killing four thoufand upon the 
fpot. After this difafter, Hannibal retired into Brutium, 
io prevent his being fiirrounded by the enemy, who began 
to advance againft him from all parts. In the mean time 
Tubulus, with his forces, joined the confular army under. 
Claudius at Venufia* Hannibal, having drawn all his gar- 
rifons out of Brutium, and by this expedient reinforced hi$ 
^rmy, marched to Grumentum in Lucania, in order to re- 
cover fome towns that had revolted . to the Romans. As, 
immediately after the late jundilion, Claudius had fent a de<!- 
tachnient, under the command of Tubulus, to reinforce the 
proconful Fulvius at Capua, and, with the remaining cprps, 
confifting of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand five 
hundred horfp, had himfelf gone in purfuit of Hannibal, he 
arrived at Grumentum fpon after the Carthaginian, an4 txi" 
camped within five hundred paces of him. Claudius, by 
ftratagem, and the bravery of C. Auf unculeius, tribune of 
the third legion, gave Hannibal another defeat in this place^ 
cutting off eight thonfand of his troops, and taking feven 
hundred prifpners. Four elephants were likewife killed, 
and two taken, in thp aflion : nine military enfigns, and 
fome plunder, alfp fell into the hands of the Romans, who, 
according to Livy, loft only five hundred men on this occa- 
fion. Hannibal, fpon after this misfortune, decamped in 
the night, and, by leaving a few Numidian horfe in bis in- 
trenchments to amufe the enemy, made good his retreat to 
Vcnufia ; b^t here the conful again attacked him. At this 
place the Carthaginians loft two thoufand n^en ; upon which 
difafter, Hannib^il retired, with great precipitation, to Me- 
tapontutn, where he was joined by Hanno, apd from thence 
pade the heft of his way to Canufium ®» 

During thcfp tranfadiions, Afdrubal, being forced to raife 
the fipgc qf Placentid) began his march for Umbria. Of 
this tbc cpnful Claudius being informed by a letter fent from 
that general tp his brother Hannib^il, which was intercepted 
near Tareptum, he put himfelf at the head of a detachment 
pf fevcn thoufand men, the flower of his troops, and march- 
ed with incredible pelerity to join his colleague Livius, 
^hough no general wa§ iilpy^^^ iq leave his own provincC| 
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to go into that of another, by the .Roman laws, yet, in a 
oonjunflure of fo delicate and important a nature as this, 
\xrhen the fafety, and even the very being, of Rome lay at 
Itake, he thought himfelf at liberty to difpenfe with the ef- 
tablifhed rules of war, for the welfare. of his country. He 
had no fooner received the letter from L. Virginius, a le- 
gionary tribune, who ha^d efcorted the Carthaginian couriers* 
with a Samnite detachment to him, and read it, than he 
fent it to the fenate, at the fame time difpatching his orders 
to the Larinates, Marrucini, Frentani, and Prsetutiani, 
through whofe territories he was to pafs, to procure a fuf- 
ficient quantity of provifions and carriages for his troops, 
that he might purfue his march without the lead interrup- 
tion. As he thought nothing could fave Rome, after the 
junftion of the two Carthaginian armies, in order to pre- 
vent this, he judged it proper to ftrike fuch a bold and un- 
cxpeSed blow, as would terrify the enemy. He refolved to 
join his colleague, and charge Afdrubal with their united 
forces; and with this view he began his march, after hav- 
ing left the command of the troops in the camp to Q^Ca- 
tius, one of his lieutenants p. 

Claudius gave not the leaft hint of his defign to any of andjnns 
his officers, till he was at fuch a diftance from Hannibal, ^'^' 
that the communication of it to the troops could not be of 
any ill confequence. He then only in general told them, 
that he was leading them to certain viftory ; that his col- 
. Jeague wanted a reinforcement ; that the bare rumour of 
their arrival would difconcert all thje meafures of the Car- 
thaginians; and that the whole honour of the day would 
fall to them. He marched with incredible expedition, and 
arrived at Sena, where Livius lay encamped within half a 
mile of the Carthaginians. Soon after his arrival, Afdrubal, 
reconnoitring the Roman army, perceived feveral fliielcls of 
an ancient make, that he had never feen before, many thin, 
lean horfes, which had been greatly fatigued, and difco- 
yered that the Roman army was apparently more numerous 
than the day before. By tnefe, and feveral other circum- 
ftances, that able general fufpeded Claudius to have joined 
his colleague with a body of troops. This fufpicion threw 
him into a fort of melancholy, imagining that Hannibal had 
been overthrown, and confequently that he came too late 
\o fupport his brother. 

Before the arrival of Claudius, the praetor L. Fortius Li-. Yr. of Fl. 
jcinus was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diftance a *'54; 

P Polyb. lib. xi fub init. Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 45-*49. S. Jul. ^^* 
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nt Ro' ^^^™ *^c conful Livius. Immediately after that important 
mansde' event, a council of war was held, in which the three com- 
feat Af' manders prefided. Livius gave his opinion, that an a£tion, 
^^^^\l fo^r fome days, fliould be deferred, that Claudius's troops 
hanks of '"'ght have time to refrefli themfelves, after fo tedious and 
the Me- fatiguing a march- Claudius himfelf entertained difierent 
taurui. fentiments, imagining that nothing could prove more fatal 
to the republic, than the leaft delay at this critical junfture. 
His advice was adopted, and the fignal of battle accordingly 
given: however, Afdrubal^ under the apprehenfions above 
mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, and his army be- 
gan to march in great diforder. Night overtaking him', and 
his guides deferting, he was uncertain which route to take. 
He marched at random along the banks of the Metaurus, 
now the Metaro, and was preparing to crofs that river, 
when the united forces of the enemy intercepted him. In 
this extremity, he faw it would be impofSble to avoid an 
engagement; and therefore did all which could be expefted 
from the prefence of mind and courage of a confummatc 
warrior. He feized an advantageous poft, and drew up hrs 
forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opportunity of 
polling his left wing, compofed of Gauls, and the weakeft 
part of his army, in fucli a manner, that it neither could be . 
attacked in front, nor charged in flank ; and of giving his 
main body, and right wing, confiding of Spaniards, all ve- 
teran troops, a greater depth than front. After this hafly 
difpofiiion of his forces, he placed himfelf in the centre, 
and firft moved to attack the enemy's left wing, commanded 
by the conful Livius, well knowing that all was at flake, 
and that he mud either conquer or die. The battle conti- 
nued a long time, and was obftinately difputed by both par- 
ties. Afdrubal efpecially fighalized himfelf in this engage- 
ment. He led on his foldiers, who were trembling and 
difpiriti^d, againft an enemy fuperior to them both in num- 
bers and refolution. He animated them by his words and 
example, and, with entreaties and menaces intermixed, en- 
deavoured to rally thofe who fled in diforder : but at laft, 
finding that viftory declared for the Romans, and being un- 
able to furvive the lofs of fo many thoufand men, who had 
quitted their country to follow his fortune, he rufhed at once 
into the midft of a Roman cohort, and there died in a man- 
ner worthy the fon of Hamilcar and brother of Hannibal ^. 
This great viftory was aimdft entirely "owing to the 
bravery and aftivity of Claudius. That general, obferving 
his men did not exert themfelves, cried out in an angry tone, 

<i Fior. ubi fapra. Eutrop. lib. \\u cap. iS. Sll. Ital. Jib. xv. 
Appian. in Hannib. 
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•* To what purpofc have we made fo long 'a march with Thevic^ 
fuch expedition ?" Then be made an eflFort to poffefs him- fory chitfy 
felf of an eminence that covered the Gauls, in order to pc» '^y'^^S ^ 
netrate to the enemy on that fide; but finding this opera* ^andbra-' 
tion imprafticable, he drew out a detachment of fome co* 'very of 
horts from the right wing, with which wheeling about, in Claudius* 
order to fuflain^ Livius, he charged the Spaniards and Li- 
gurians in front, in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame 
time. The Spaniards and Ligurians, unable to fuftain fo 
violent a (hock, were foon routed, and almoft all cut to 
pieces ; and then the Gauls were maifacred without oppo- * 
iition. The leaders ihemiclves deftroyed mod of the ele- 
phants, to prevent the deftruftion they would have occa* 
(loned amongft their own troops, upon whom they turned 
all their rage, after they were wounded by the enemy. Ac- 
cording to Livy, fifty- fix thoufand of Afdrubal's troops fell 
. in this bloody a£Hon, and near fix thoufand were taken pri- 
foners ; though Polybius fays the whole lofs of the Cartha- 
ginians did not exceed ten thoufand men. Be that as it 
may, the Homans feemed to have been weary of killing, 
fince when an officer told Livius, after the battle, that it 
would be an eafy matter to cut off a body of Cifalpinc Gauls 
and Ligurians, who had either not been in the fight, or ef- 
caped out of it, then flying in great confufion, with afmall 
detachment of horfe, he anfwercd, ** It is fit that fome 
jQiould furvive, to carry the enemy the news of their defeat, 
and our bravery." Livy affirms, that the Romans carried 
off an immenfe quantity of gold and filver, as well as plun- 
der of other kinds; but Polybius is filent on that head. 
This adlion proved decifive, fince we may juflly affirm it 
determined the fate of Italy, as the battle of Zama a few 
years afterwards did that of Africa ^ 

Hannibal received no intelligence of this calamity, till 
Claudius caufed the head of his brother to be thrown into ^^^ f«^*- 
his trenches, immediately after the Homan general arrived ^f*'?^^ 
at the camp near Canufium : an ihfult which cannot be cenfurtd, 
fxcufed even as a retaliation of Punic barbarity. 

The melancholy news imparted by Claudius, filled Han- 
nibal with horror and defpondency. He perceived, by this 
ftroke, the fate of Carthage; andexclafmed, "Itisdone(A):" Cannibal 
I will no longer fend triumphant meffages to Carthage ! In Y/^^^*Y' 
(ofing Afdrubal, 1 have lofl at once all my hope, all my 'he'news 

of. his brO' 
. (A) Aqcordipg to Horace, ip that pdc where this defeat is ther's dt* 
dcfcribed. ftat and 

death. 
' Polyb. & Liv. ubi fupra. S. Jul. Fronting Strat. lib. iv. cap. 7. 
^x. 15. Val. Max. lib. iii. cap 7. ex« 4. 
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good fortune !" After this fatal event, he retired to the cr- 
tremity of Brutium, where, aflTembling all his forces, he 
remained, for a confiderable time, in a ftate of inadion, 
tbe Romans not daring to moleft him, fo formidable did 
they deem him alone, though he was preiTed on every 
fide, and the Carthaginian affairs feemed not far from 
the verge of deftru£iion. Livy fays, it was a difficult things 
to determine, whether his conduct was more wonderful ia 
profperity or adverfity. Brutium being but a fmall pro- 
vince, and many of its inhabitants being either forced into 
the fervicc, or forming themfelves into parties of banditti^ 
fo that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he found it 
a difficult matter to fubiift, efpecially'as no fupplies were 
fcnt him from Carthage 5 the people being folicitous to pre- 
ferve their pofleflions in Spain, and as little concerned 
at the fituation of affairs in Italy, as if Hannibal had met 
with an uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs, and not the leafk 
difafter had befallen them fince his firft arrival in that 
country •. 
nite Car- After AfdrubaPs departure for Italy, Hanno had been 
ihM%tntans fcnt to fucceed him in Spain. The body of troops this gc- 
nn9rfledm j^gral brought from Africa, jn conjundlion with that com- 
*/^'*' manded by Mago, formed a confiderable army. Thefe 
forces encamped at fome diftance from st fpot where nine ^ 
dkoufand Celtiberians were pofted. Scipio fent a detach-* 
roent of ten thoufand foot, and five hundred horfc, under 
the command of M. Silanus the propraetor, to attack the 
^nemy, if an opportunity ihould offisr. The proprietor, re- 
ceiving intelligence of the fituation and difpoGtion of both 
camps from fome Celtiberian deferters, who condufted him 
to that of their countrymen, was enabled to gain a fignal ad- 
vantage 6ver the enemy. He furprifed the Celtiberians, 
putting many to the fword, and obliging the reft to difperfe 
in the adjacent woods, from whence they retired to their 
rcfpcflive habitations. Hanno and Mago, towards the end 
of the a£lion, advancing to their relief, were likcwife de- 
feated, and Hanno was taken prifoner. Mago, with the 
cavalry, and a great part of the veteran infantry, made his 
efcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined Afdrubal the fon 
of Gifc6. Thcfe commanders, with their united forces, 
continued, for fome time, in the neighbourhood of Gades. 

Scipio no fooner received intelligence of the enemy's de- 
feat in Italy than he put himfelf in motion, and began to 
^meditate the entire conquefl: of Spain. His brother, L. 
Scipio, being detached with a body of ten thoufand foot, 

• Polyb. lib. X. Liv< lib. xxviii, cap, \%* Appian. in Hamub. > 
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and a thoufand horfei to reduce the city of Aurinx, on the 
confines of Lower Bsetica, executed his orders with gr^at 
condu£t and bravery, making the Carthaginian garrifon^ 
and three hundred of the inhabitants, who (hut the gates 
againft him, prifoners of war, with the lofs only of pmety 
men. Livy fays, that the Roman detachment killed two 
thoufand of the enemy in the attack ^ and that Lucius, in 
order to ingratiate himfelf with the Spaniards, left the 
citizens in pofleilion of the town, and all their effeds. The 
territory of Aurinx was extremely fruitful, and abounded 
with GWer-mines* In the city itfelf, Afdrubal bad quarter- 
ed a great number of troops, who had greatly harafled the 
Romans and their allies, by their frequent incurGons into 
the interior parts of the country. The Carthaginians there* 
fere fuftained a conGderable lofs by the redudion of that 

Elace. Scipio is faid to have complimented his brother 
ighly vpon this conqueft, telling him, that it was eqjual to 
the taking of New Carthage. That general, finding the 
feafon far advanced, and that he could make no impreffion 
upon the province in which Gades was feated, fince Afdru* 
bal had placed numerous garrifons in all the fortrefles* fuf* 

Sanded the military operations till the following fpring. 
owcver, M. Valerius Lsevinus the proconful, who com<- 
mandcd in. Sicily* committed great ravages on the coafts of 
Africa, where he made a defcent about this time. Having 
deftroyed with fire and fword all the country about Carthage 
and Utica, he returned to Lilybaeum, defeating, in his 
pafiage, a Carthaginian fquadron of feventy gallies* Of 
thcffc he took fcventeen, funk four, and difperfcd the reft. 
Thus were the Romans vi£lorious every-where this cam- 
paign, the Carthaginians not being able to oppofc them 
cither by fea or land^ 

Next year, Hannibal fent a detachment of Numidians, to Lucama 
obferve the motions of the Roman army, under the com- f»bmitt t§ 
mand of the cOnfuls Q^ Cacilius and L. Veturius, in the ^^' ^^' 
territory of Confentia. That detachment^ falling in with **^*'' 
one of the enemy's parties, which had been plundering the 
country, after a ihort difpute, routed it» and carried off the 
booty to Hannibal's camp. But this trifling advantage did . 
not make amends for the lofs of Lucania, which fubmitted 
to the Romans. 

The Carthaginian generals, who commanded in Spain, . 
were Mago the fon of Hamilcar, and Afdrubal the fon of 
.Gifco. Thefe two moved in the fpring from Gades, with 

t Liv« ttbi fup* cap, 4. Appian in Libyc, S. Jul. Frontin. Strat. 
Jib. i, cap* 3.94. 5« 
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an army of fifty thoufand foot, and four thoufand fire 
hundred horfc. Advancing with expedition towards the 
RomanS) whom they were determined to engage, they en- 
camped in the plains of Silpia, at no great diftance fron:i 
the enemy. Scipio, alarmed at the approach of fo formi- 
dable a power difpatched Silanus to Colcas, a neighbouring 
prince, who had promifed him a body of auxiliary troops, to 
inform him of the enemy's motioris. In the mean time he 
drew his forces out of Tarraco, and, being joined by feme 
of his allies, advanced to Caftulo, where he was foon 
joined by Silanus, with a reinforcement of three thoufand 
foot, and five hundred horfe, from Colcas. From thence 
he marched to Baetula, or Baecula, with an army of forty- 
five thoufand men. Mago and MaQniiTa, at the head of 
the Carthaginian cavalry, attacked the Romans as they were 
encamping, and would have put them into diforder, had 
not itfipio placed fome troops of horfe in ambufcade behind 
an eminence, near the fpot upon which he intended td 
encamp* Thefe, fallying out upon -the Carthaginiansj 
forced them to retire with precipitatiofl. ' The light-armed , 
troops on both fides, for. fome time, ikirniiifaed with one 
another ; but without any confiderable lo(s. Both Afdru- 
bal and Scipio, for feveral days together, drew their forces 
out of their lines, ranged in order of battle, though Afdru- 
bal appeared firft in the morning, and retired the laft in the 
evening. At length Scipio, liefolving to give the Cartha-^ 
ginians battle, ordered his men to riefreih themfelves be- 
fore day-break 5 and then fent his horfe and light-armed 
troops to brave the enenriy. Afdrubal pofted the Spaniards 
in the wings, the elephants in front, and th6 Carthaginians, 
intermix^id with the other Africans, in the centre. After 
having made this difpofition, he advanced towards the 
enemy, his cavalry in Uie mean time keeping their horfe in 
play. Scipio protraded the fight till towards noon, ima- 
gining that the Carthaginians muft grow faint by that time, 
as being entirely void of fuftenance, and qonfequently that 
hefhould break them without much diffici^lty. Accordingly, 
at mid-day, ordering his wings to advance, he attacked Af- 
drubal's Spanifli auxiliaries in front with the legionaries, and 
-in flank at the fame time with the' velites, fuftained by feve- 
ral cohorts, which were commanded to wheel for that pur- 
pofe. The Spaniards, after fome refiftance, were routed, the 
Carthaginian and African forces not being able to fupport 
them, fince the Spaniards, that formed Scipio's main body, 
kept them in awe by moving towards them. The elephants 
Occafioned greater confufion in the Carthaginian army, than 
in that of the enemy, Notwithltanding Afdrubal did hts 

utmoft 
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utmoft to animate his men, they were defeated, and pur« 
fued by the Romans to their camp, which would have been 
taken, had not a violent dorm cooled the ardour of cht 
viAors, and terminated the adion "*. 

In the night after the battle, Afdrubal caufed his camp 
to be ftrengthened by iome additional works, expecting the 
next day another vifit from the enetay. In the mean time 
Attanes, regulus of the Turdetani, with a coniiderable body 
of troops, deferted to the Romans. Many other reguli fol- 
lowed this example ; and tM'o (Irong fortrefles furrendered 
to Scipio,' who made their garrifons prifoners of war. As 
the victory lately gained by bcipio had entirely alienated the 
minds of the Spaniards from the Carthaginians, Afdrubal 
abandoned his camp, and retired with precipitation towards 
the ocean, though he had juil before fo harafled his ex- 
haufted troops, m order to render his camp inacceffible to 
the enemy. Scipio, being informed of this retreat, imme- 
diately detached his cavalry after the Carthaginian general, 
who was fo galled in his march, that the legionaries at laft ^ 
cathe up with him, and, after a faint refiftance, put all bis 
men, except feven thoufand, to the fword^ Thefe, how- 
ever, with Afdrubal at their head, gained an advantageous 
' poft ; where, for fome time, they defended themfelves, till 
aitlaft Afdrubal, feeing them defert in great numbers, a- 
bandoned them, and made his efcape to Gadeso In the Mafitifa 
mean time Silanus^ whom Scipio had left, with a detach- ahanJoms 
nlent of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to block J^^^^^ 
- up the enemy's troops in the poft above mentioned, found i^^J^'^f* 
t means to detach Mafinifla their commander from the 
CdFthagtnian intereft. Mago, after the example of Afdru- 
bal, flying to Gades, the remainder of the African forces 
either gradually difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring 
provinces, or deferted to the Romans. MafiniiTa, after his • 
late conference with Silanus, by the connivance of that ge- 
neral, pafled over into Africa, with fome of the leading men 
of the Maflyli, in order to difpofe that nation to fecond his 
views. However, this was done ih fuch a manner, as not 
to give umbrage to the Carthaginians, nor induce that 
crafty people to entertain the leaft fufpicion of the meafures 
he was going to purfue ^. 

In order to ferve more eScfXuzUy the party he intended 
foon to declare himfelf in favour of, he made but a fhort 
ftay in Africa. , Having prevailed on his fubje£):s to concur 
with him in the execution of the proje^ he had formed, he 

« Polyb lib. xi. Liv. lib. kxviii. cap. ii— 16. Appian,in Iberic. 
V Liv. ubi fup. cap. s, i6. Polyb. iib. xi. cap. «i. : Appian, in Lib/c. 
tlQft libi iii cap^ i- fi^b &i* Val* Max. lib. vi« cap. 9. ex. 7. 
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f epair^d to Gades, to confer with Ma|[o and Afdrttbal on 
tb« future operations. Silanus likewife retired with his 
body of forces to Tarraco, where Scipio had fixed his hcad- 
Sdpto quarters. Scipio, foon afterwards paffuig into Africa with 
brings own two quinqucremes, pcrfuaded Syphax, king of the Mafae- 
^yP^^^ '^ fyli to abandon the Carthaginians, and enter into an alliance 
^^'tn'ifir - '^^'^ ^oxsit. Afdrubal was then at Syphax's court, and did 
his utmoll to fruftrate the negociatlon carried on betwixt 
the two powers ; but without efFed. The three chief pi- 
ties of Spain, befides Qades, in alliance with, or fubje£l to 
. Carthage, were lUtturgis, Caftulo, and Aftapa. The Ro- 
mans took Uliturgis by florm, levelled it with the ground^ 
and put all the inhabitants to the fword. Caftulo,' in which 
was a Carthaginian garrifon, compofed of the fugitives that 
efcaped the carnage in the late defeats, was betrayeid hj 
Cordubellus to Marcius, and Himilco» the commandant^ 
. with his whole corps, made prifpners of war. Marcius 
then pafling the Bxtis, which the Spaniards called Cirtiu^, 
took, pofleffion of two opulent towps> which furrendered at" 
. his approach* From thence he advanced to Aftapa ; ap^pl, 
after a warm^fpute, reduced it in the manner already f^ 
lated* In the mean time Mago, having received a reic- 
. forcement from Africa, as well as fome Spaniih troops le- 
vied by Hanno, made the proper difpofitions for carrying 
on the war with vigour, notwithftanding the melancholy 
fituation of his affairs. A body of Rom^n forces, encamp- 
ed upon the Sucio, during thele tranfa£tionSi mutinied % a 
report of Scipio's death, which was induftrioufly propagat- 
ed, occafioning that commotion : but the mutineers beings 
by a rigorous puniftiment inflifled upon fome of their xing- 
. leaders, reclaimed to a fenfe of their duty, Marcius attacked 
four thoufand of the enemy encamped upon the Baetis, un- 
der the command of Hanno, forced their camp, and either 
took or killed the greateft part of them. The alliance with 
Syphax was a point of great confequence to Rome \ though 
it was not efFedied without fome difficulty. Scipio firft fent 
Lselius, with five quinqueremes, to make propofals to that 
prince, which he ordered him to enforce with magnificent 
prefents. Lselius executed his commiffion with great dex- 
* terity, reminding Syphax of the advantages he had reaped 

from a former alliance with the Romans. Notwithftanding 
which reprefentations^ Scipio, as we have juft obferve^, 
found himfelf obliged to viGt that prince's court in perfon 5 
. where, by his uncommon addrefs, if we believe Livy, he 
defeated the intrigues of Afdrubal, and put the laft hand 
to the treaty *. 

, . > .. x.Liv« ubifap' cap. (7r-}i. . . 
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Soon after the redu£lion of Aftapa, fome dcferters ar- Selpioftnds 
rived from Gades at Scipio's camp. Thefe fugitives pro- Lailus to 
mifcd that general, not only to deliver the city, together ^ttemptthi 
'with the Carthaginian garrifon and commandant, into his ^12?* 
hands, butlikewife to feize the enemy's whole fleet riding at 
anchor in the harbour. Scipio therefore detached Laelius 
with a body of light-armed troops, aflifted by a naval force of 
one quinquereme, and feven triremes> to put the confpirators 
in motion. In the mean time the plot being discovered to 
»Mago, before it was ripe for 'execution, he feized the prin- 
cipals of it, and fent them on board a quinquereme, in or- 
der to tranfport them to Carthage. Afdrubal, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, ordered the captain of this vefTel to precede 
the reft of the fleet, he himfclf following at a fmall dif- 
tance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia, 
he defcried Laelius's fquadron failing out of that port. The 
Carthaginian could not, for fome time, determine whether 
it would be proper for him to attack the Romans : but this 
ftate of fufpenfe aflx^rded Lselius an opportunity of coming 
up with him, fo that he was obliged to hazard ati engage- 
ment ; in which being worfted, he made the heft of his way 
towards the coaft of Africa, with only 6ve triremes. How- 
ever, Laelius mifled his aim, fince Mago had taken care to 
give him a proper reception, if he advanced to Gades ; of 
which circumftance being apprifed by the prifoners, he re- 
turned to Carteia. From thence he difpatched an exprefs 
to Marcius, who, was advancing with a powerful corps to 
fupport him, to inform him of what had happened. Both 
thefe commanders, therefore, judging the fiegc of Gades 
too diflBcult an enterprize to be undertaken at prefent, gave 
up that deGgn, and in a (hort time rejoined Scipio at Ne^r 
Carthage. 

The difappointment the Romans had experienced in their Sciphglvig 
defign upon Gades, together with th^ rebellion of the Her* ^^' Spanifi 
getes, and revolt of the legionaries, gave Mago hopes, that '^^"f^ - 
he ifaould ftill be in a condition to make bead againil the f^r««v. 
enemy. He therefore wrote to Carthage for a fpeedy rein- 
forcement, afluring the fenate, that if they would be aAive 
and expeditious at this j unsure, they might recover what 
they had loft in Spain ; and to excite them to make a vigo- 
rous eflFort, he exaggerated the misfortunes of the Romans* 
In the mean time Mandonius and Indibilis, being oflFended 
at the Romans for not ceding to them the countries they 
had conquered, and encouraged by the report of Scipio s 
death> pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and Suefle- 
tani, allies of Rome. Hearing afterwards of Scipio's fcve- 
lity to the ringleaders of the revolting legionaries, who were 
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Romans, tbey concluded, that Spanifli revolters would be 
excluded all hopes of pardon. Animated, therefore, by 
defpair, they aflfembled a numerous army of Celtiberians^ 
and advanced againft Scipio. That general, marching at 
the head of hi^ forces with great celerity, at lad difcovered 
them ported in a plain furroundcd on all fides by mountains, 
and fcarce capable of containing fuch a number of men. 
Having fecured the defile leading into this valley, he dc-» 
tached Lnelius with the cavalry to take a compafs round the 
hills, and attack the enemy in rear, whilft he charged them 
in front with the legionaries. This difpofition being made, 
Scipio attacked the reguli, and entirely defeated them, put- 
ting almoft their whole army to the fword. 

Though Silanus and Mafinifla had fettled the prelimlna- 
Hes, yet by feveral intervening accidents, the conclufion of 
a treaty betwixt the Numidian and the Romans, was de- 
ferred till this time. The chief 'obftacle to the figning of 
it was, that Mafiniffa could find no opportunity of having 
«n interview with Scipio, which he ardently defiled. Scipio, 
being informed of this particular, and that Mafinifla was 
at Gades, proceeded thither with a ftrong efcort, purely to 
have a conference with him. Mafinifla, Teeeiving intelli- 
gence of this motion from Marcius, prevailed upon Mage 
to fend him, with a detachment from the ifland of Gades, 
to ravage the neighbouring part of the continent ; a fervicc 
which enabled him to confer with Scipio. Every thing 
being afterwards fettled to the mutual fatisfaftion of both 
parties, Mafinifla, in order to deceive Afdrubal, plundered 
fome part of the adjacent country, and then returned to 
Gades y. 

The Carthaginians, being difappointed in the diverfion 
they expefled from the mutiny of the legionaries, and the 
rebellion of the Spaniards, ordered Mago to abandon Spain, 
and fiiil with all pofllble expedition to Italy. Mean while 
he made an unfuccefsful attempt upon New Carthage, after 
which the inhabitants of Gades {hut their gates upon him-;, 
but their fufl^etes being fent to excufe this condu6b, he or- 
dered them to be fcourged and crucified : in refentment of 
which cruelty they furrendered to the Romans foon after 
his departure. Before he left them, howev<;r, he dripped 
the inhabitants of all their gold and filver, and even plun- 
dered the temples : befidcs, he received from Carthage a 
large fum of money to make levies in Gaul' and Liguria. 
At length he failed to the ifland Pityufa, where he met wiA 
a kind reception, receiving a plentiful fupply of provifion6» 
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and a great number of recruits. Then he fleered his courfe 
to the largeft pf the Balearic iflands, which had a commo- 
dious haven \ where endeavouring to enter, he >yas attacked 
by the natives in fo violent a manner with their flings, that 
he found himfelf obliged to (heer off with confidcrable lofs. 
However, proceeding to the leflTer ifland, that was extremely 
fertile, though not fo populous and powerful as the other, 
he entered the port, landed his men, encamped in a place 
of great ftrength, and pofTefled himfelf of the whole ifland 
without oppofition. As the feafon was far advanced, he 
wintered here ; induced by the good difpofition of the na* 
tives, who expreflfcd much zeal and afteftion for the Car- 
thaginians, fupplying him, during his ftay amongft themi 
with a body of two thoufand recruits *. 

Next fummer Mago landing in Liguria with an army oiMagb lands 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfc, furpsifed ^» *^f ^^^fi 
Genoa. From thence he failed to the coafts of the Ligures ^ ^^E^rta. 
Alpini, to raife commotions amongft them. The In*^ 
gauni, one of their cantons, were then at war with the E* 
panterii, a fort of highlanders. This quarrel gave Mago 
an opportunity of feizing upon the town and port of Savo, 
and ftationing ten of his great fhips there : he fent the reft 
of his fleet to Carthage, upon a report that Scipio was go- 
ing to tranfport a body of troops to Africa, in order to at- 
tack that capital. The plague broke out this year in Bru-^ 
tium, and made great havock in the Roman and Carthagi* 
nian armies. 

In the following year advice was brought to Carthage, TkeSpanifi 
that an army formed of the Aufetani, Ilergetes, and fcve- ^fgt^^i n- 
ral other Spanifli nations, under the command of Indibilis '""^^^ / ^ 
and Mandonius, had been entirely overthrown by the Ro- ^^" 
mans. Indibilis, it feems, being encouraged by Scipio's de- 
parture out of Spain, had excited the people to a fecond 
revolt, imagining that now an opportunity offered of ren- 
dering himfelf, with all the other reguli, independent both 
of the Romans and Carthaginians. To efl^eft this purpofe 
he affcmbled, in a few days, an army of thirty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe, with which he advanced into 
the country of the Sedetani, Here the Roman generals, 
L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, gave them a total 
defeat, putting above thirteen thoufand to the fword, in 
which number was Indibilis himfelf, and taking eight thou- 
fand prifoners. Mandonius, and the other authors of this 
revolt^ fttiFered capital punifliment, after a confifcation of ' 
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all their cffcfts 5 and then sr peace was granted to the Spa^ 
niards upon reafonable t^rms •. 

Affaii-s were fcarcc fettled in Spain, when Laelius made 
a dcfcent in Afri<^a at Hippo Regius^ and pillaged all th«^ 
neighbouring territory.. This fo alarmed the inhabitants^ 
tha* they di-fpatchcd n^flcngers to C»rthage, with advice 
that Seipio, with the Roman fleet, was aurived on their 
ceadsit and had landed at Hippoa ftrong body offerees. As 
a rumour bad for fonfic time prevailed at Carthage, that 
Scipio had already paflfed into Sicily, the people and fenate 
were thrown into the utmoft confternation by thefe unes- 
pefted tiding]*. The great revolution which had happened 
in therr affairs, the dcftrudiion of all their veteran troops^ 
the incapacity of their youth fbr war, the defeftion of Sy>- 
phax, MafinilTa^ and all their other allies, together with the 
ficyenefs and inconftancy of the Africans, frpm whom 
their auxiliary forces were to be drawn,' afforded them a 
moft difmal profpeft, now their metropolis was threatened , 
with a (iege. However, when they received intelligence 
thdt only Lseltus, with an inconfiderable force, had put in 
at Hippo, in order to make an ineurfion upon their territo^ 
lies on that fide, their fears began.' to fubfide. As foon^ 
therefore, as they had recovered from the panic they were 
thrown into, they began to make the neceffary difpofitions 
for their defence. They fent an embaffy Jo Syphax, to at- 
tempt retrieving the frieodfhip of that prince, as well as to 
feveral other African reguli, who (hewed an inclination 
to join the Romans. They remitted the fum of two hun- 
dred talents of filver to Philip, king of Maceden, in order 
to engage him to caufe a division either in Itai^r &t Sicily^. 
They difpatched orders to the>r generals in Italy to make 
all potable efforts to keep Scipio at home. Finally, they 
fent Mago a reinforeement of (ix thoufand foot, eight hun^ 
dred horfe, feven elephants, and twenty-five great tfiip^, to- 
gether with a large fum of money to make new levies, that 
he might advance nearer Rome, and join HannibaL Lae- 
lius, having had a conference with Mafiniffa, wherein that 
prince gave frefli affurances of his fincere attachment to the 
Romans, and expreffed an ardent defire to fee Scipio in 
Africa, fet fail for Sicily, where he arrivedi, with the inv- 
menfe booty acquired in this expedition. 

In the mean time the veffels, with the body of troops de- 
ftincd for Italy to reinforce Mago, failed from Carthage, 
and after a h^ppy voyage arrived at the port of S^vo,,where 
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tfcey joined the other Carthaginian fquadron. Mago, upon 
their arrival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligu- 
jrians with the reinforcement and welcome difpatches he 
had received from Carthage, Whereupon the Gauls fent 
him provifionSj and the new levies for him went on brilkly 
in Liguria : but notwithftanding thefe .happy beginnings, 
Mago fufFered the fame fat« in Italy, that A£drubal had ex- 
perienced before in Spain \ 

Scipio, and tiae Roman foldiery, cicpTefled great impa- Sdpio 
tience to attack the enemy in the heart of their dominions- '<»*" i^«* 
The intelligence Lselius brought fronf Mafinifla encouraged ^^^ 
the general to this expedition, as the plunder he carried off 
with him from Africa excited the troops. However, they 
wcr« prevented at prefent by a fuccefsful attempt upon the 
city of Locri. Some workmen, who had fervcd in the Car- 
thaginian garrifon of one of the citadels, being taken by a 
Roman party and brought vto Rhegiunn, offered to deliver 
4ip the place to him, provided they received a proper re- 
ward for the xlanger 10 which they ibould expofe them- 
felves. This propofal being agreed to, the Romans, by the 
alSftance of thefe traitors, furprifed the citadel in which 
they were employed 4 but the Carthaginian garrifon in the 
other, commanded by Hanciilcar, defended itfelf with great 
hravery till Haniwbai advanced to it& relief. Upon his ap-. 
proach a warm a£tion enfued, and the Romans \yould havie 
been totally routed, notwithftanding Scipio came to their 
affiftance, had not they been fupported by the people of 
Locri ; but this being the cafe, and Hannibal receiving « 
dangerous wound from one of the enemy's fcorpions, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to retire. Scipio, after the 
aftion, finding both the town and the other citadel abank- 
•doned by the enemy, placed garrifons in them ; and then 
immediately made the proper difpofitions for carrying the 
war into Africa**. 

The Carthaginians meanwhile were under continual ap- Sciph 
prchcnfions of Scipio's making a defcent in their neigh* lands im 
bourhood. They had pofted parties on every promontory Africa* 
and hill bordering upon the fea, to give them notice of the' 
firft appeaiance of the enemy, and were filled with terror 
upon the arrival of every courier, for fear he fliould bring 
news of the enemy's landing. In this diftrefs it was the - . 
general opinion that all poflible attempts fliould be made to 
detach Syphax from the Roman intcreft. Roth the fenate 
and people thought that a profpe£t of affiftance from him 
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would be the chief inducement to the Romans to iilvadc 
their dominions in Africa. In order to actomplifh this 
purpofc, a lucky incident intervened. Afdrubal, the (on 
of Gifco, who was at Syphax's court with Scipio, in order 
to negocia'te an alliance with that prince, had a daughter of 
exquifite charms, named Sophonifba. At that lime Afdru- 
bal offered this young lady in marriage to Syphax, thinking 
the match would be a means of uniting him with the Car- 
thaginians. He therefore now, with the fame view, wait- 
ed again' upon Syphax; and having inflamed him with a 
defcription of the beauty he was to have for his confort, 
jfent for her thither from Carthage to haften the marriage. 
Amdngft other things, it was ftipulated on this occafion, 
that an ofFenfive and defenfive league fliould be concluded 
betwixt him and the Carthaginians, in confequence of 
which he fliould aflift them with all his forces. Afdrubal, 
not fatisfied with this ftipulation, being no ftranger to the 
alliance he had formerly entered into with Rome, nor to 
the variable temper of the African Barbarians, thought pro- 
per to fugged a meafure which would prevei^t Scipio's land- 
ing in Africa, and confequentiy hinder a future union be- 
twixt him and the Romans. Whilft therefore he was in his 
-firft amorous tranfports, the Carthaginian, by means of his 
daughter's foothing arts and endearments, prevailed upon 
him to write' a threatening letter to Scipio ; but this not 
having the defired efFe£i, that general failed with a formid- 
able force for Africa, and landed at the Fair Promontory 
without oppofition ®. 

It is intimated by Appian, that Sophonifba was betrothed 
to MafinifTa, who w^s educated at Carthage, and a prince 
of the fined accomplifliments. Animated by the paflion he 
nouriftied for a lady of fucb attraftive charms, according to 
the feme author, he eminently didinguiftied himfelf on all 
occafions in Spain againd the Romans ; but this prince be- 
ing dripped of his kingdom, and not in a condition to give 
any confiderable affidanceto the Carthaginians, Sophonifba, 
in defiance of judice, honour, and public faith, was given 
to Syphax. MafiniflTa ever afterwards bore an impla- 
cable hatred to the Carthaginians, and contributed not a little 
to the dedru£lion of their republic, as will evidently appear 
in the feqael of this hidory. But to proceed to the war in 
Africa ^ 

As the Carthaginians had feen no Homan army in Africa 
for fifty years pad, the alarm that Scipio's dcfcciit occa«» 
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fioned over the whole country was inexpreffible. Wherever <rhe Car^ 
tbat general moved he difFufed terror. The inhabitants of thaginiant 
the open country retired into the towns with their efFe£ks ; ^"g^f^^ 
and Carthage in particular was extremely crouded on this ^fjQ„^^^ 
melancholy occafion. The gates were fhutin the utmoft /yj^^,^,^,^ 
precipitation, detachments polled upon the ramparts to de- Sapio's 
fend them, and parties ordered to patrol every night all landing in 
over, the city to prevent a furprize ; in Ihort, the fame dif- Af^*^^ 
pofitions were made as would have been proper in cafe of 
an immediate fiege. They had no commander of any re- 
pute but Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, who had been defeated 
by Scipio in S]pain, and was as unequal to that general in 
lais military capacity^ as his raw undifciplined troops were 
incapable of oppoHng the Roman legionaries. Being ap- 
prifed of Scipio's drrival at Utica, with his fleet and land- 
forces, they detached Hanno, a young Carthaginian noble- 
man, to reconnoitre the enemy, with a body of five hun- 
dred horfe ; who falling in with a detachment of the Roman 
cavalry, fent by Scipio out to plunder, immediately attack- 
ed them, but, after a ihort difpute, he was cut off, with a 
confiderable number of his men, and the reft difperfed. 
After this aftion Scipio ravaged the country to the very 
gates of Carthage ; and poflefled himfelf of an opulent city 
in the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and 
made eight thoufand of its principal citizens prifoners. 
Thefe firtt inilances of fuccefs greatly augmented the con-» 
fufion that had before begun to reign in Carthage, efpecially 
when it was known that MaGriifTa had joined Scipio with a 
body of two hundred, or, as others affert, two thoufand 
Mumidian horfe. 

In the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, a new and Majiniffk 
more numerous body of cavalry was raifed with furprifing ^ff^^^s 
expedition, and the command of it given to another Hanno^ Hatm* 
the fon of Hamilcar, who advanced towards Utica, to ob- 
ferve the enemy's motions ; but being too weak to under- 
take any thing againft them, or even to prevent the adjacent 
country from being pillaged, he remained ina6^ive, till he 
was reinforced by fome new levies, that his officers were 
making both in the Carthaginian territories and thofe of the 
neighbouring princes. At Jaft, finding his troops to amount 
to four thoufand men, he took poft in a town called Salera, 
fifteen miles fr,om the Roman camp. Out of this place 
Mafiniira, who was fent to Salera with a detachment of 
horfe by Scipio for thatpurpofe, found means to draw him, 
and then, in conjundlion with a choice body of Roman ca- 
valry, .commanded by Scipio himfelf, wljich lay in ambufc 
(ade, charged him with fuch vigour^ that he was put to 
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fliglit, a thoufand m^n falling in the a£tion, and two thoa« 
fand being either killed or taken prifoners in the purfuit. 
Moft authors relate that Hanno was flain ; but Coelius and 
Valerias Antias affirm> that he fell into the enemy's hands. 
After this tranfa£lion Scipio'put a garrifon into Salera, and 
puflied on the fiege of Utica. In the mean time Afdrubatl- 
aiTembled an army of thirty thoufand foot and three thou- 
fand horfe, but durft not approach the enemy till the arriyal 
of Syphax, who foon joined him with an army of fifty thou- 
fand foot and ten thoufand cavafry. Scipio being informed 
of this jun£^ion, raifed the fiege of Utica, after he had car- 
ried it on inefieAually for the fpace of forty days, and fixed 
his winter-quarters in fuch a manner, as to fear no *infults 
ef th^ eneniy. This circumftance revived the drooping fpi- 
rits of the Carthaginians, who now faw their own forces^ 
in conjunAion with tbofe of Syphax their ally, fuperior to 
the Ron^ans in the field. 
$i£ttiofaJ^ In Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the 
fatrs in conful Spmpronius \ but was himfelf foon after- defeated by 
'- ^* that genieral. The lofs the Carthaginians fuftained on this 

occafion, amounted to above four thoufand men killed on 
the field of battle, about three hundred taken prifoners, be- 
fides forty horfes, and feven ftandards, that fell into the 
vi<ftors hands. Hannibal, upon this difafter, retired with 
his army to Croton. The other conful Cethesus in the 
mean time kept Etruria in awe, and prevented Mago from 
approaching his brother Hannibal. The Brutians, hearing 
of the great fuccefs of Scipio in Africa, in general abandoned 
the Carthaginian intereft. Some of Hannibal's garrifons 
they put to the fword, others they expelled 5 and, in many 
places, where they could not openly declare for the Ro- 
mans, they found means to inform the fenate of their iver-p 
fion to the Carthaginians. In the mean time Hannibal re^ 
paired to Petelia, and expoftulated with the citizens upon 
their fending agents to Rome; but pretended to be fatis- 
fied with their conduct, when they ftrenuoufly denied this 
charge. However, to cut oflF all future grounds of fufpif 
cion, he put the principal inhabitants under arreft, com* 
mitting them to the care of a guard of Numidians ; and, 
disarming the citizens, left the defence of the place to the 
flaves. He treated other cities Hkewife with equal feverity, 
Thurii in particular, with its diftrift, which he gave up to 
bisfoldiers to be plundered, fparingonly three thoufand of 
the citizens, and five hundred peafants, whom he knew to 
be clofely attached to the Carthaginians. Thefe he tranf«r 
pl^pted to Crotou;^ where he fi^ed bis head-quarters^ ere£l:« 
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ed his principal magazine, and took care effedually to co- 
ver it from all attempts of the Romans «. 

Scipio having fortified bis camp, the Carthaginians^ not- Sapieremu 
Mrithftanding their fuperiority, could find no opportunity of SyphaxMm. 
attacking him ; fo that both fides continued in a flate of in- Af^rubaU 
a£lion, till the return of fpring. During the winter, Sci- 
pio attempted to detach Syphax from the Carthaginians,4)ut 
Mrithout effcdl. However, that prince o£Fered to a£k in qua- 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, provided 
Scipio would agree to this preliminary, that both parties 
fliould recall their armies. This propofal the Roman ge- 
neral, at firft, rejefled ; but afterwards feemed to liften to 
it, in order to amufe the enemy, till he could find an op- 
portunity of carrying his point. During the negotiation, 
Scipio was informed, that the Carthaginian camp, which 
confided chiefly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, 
was but very ilightly fortified; and that the Numidian quar- 
ters, which were at fomediflance from the other, were en- 
tirely defencelefs, the foldiers being only covered with mats, 
hurdles, dry leaves, and other combuftible materials. To 
which information his fpies added, that the troops obfcrved 
no order or difcipline, but lay in a carelefs manner with- 
out their trenches. This intelligence excited him to attempt 
furprifing their camp by (Iratagem, fince he found himfelf 
too weak to come to a pitched battle with them, efpecially 
as the fpot they were encamped upon was a fmooth and 
open plain, extremely proper for their cavalry, much fupe- 
rior to that of the Romans. Having maturely weighed 
thefe particulars, he fent ambafladors to the camp, to re- 
new, as was pretended, the conferences, but, in reality, 
to make fuch difcoveries as would favour the execution of 
• his fcheme. Thefe envoys were, attended by fome of his 
veteran' foldiers, difguifed like ilaves, who had orders to 
move about the camp, and obferve all the avenues, its form 
and fituation, how far Afdrubal was from Syphax, how all 
the pbfts were occupied, and whether it would be eafierto 
furprife it in the day-time, or by night. Having informed 
himfelf of all thefe particulars, he immediately broke oflF 
the conference, acquainting Syphax, that as his ofHcers 
had, in a council of war, declared themfelves averfe to all 
pacific meafures, and prefTed him to pufli on the war with 
vigour, he found himfelf obliged, in compliance with their 
dcfire, to purfue the military operations. This declaration 
pxtremely mortified both Afdrubal and Syphax, who con fi- 
dered the treaty to be as good as concluded. However, 
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they foon recovered themfelves, and refolved to draw, if 
poffible, the enemy out into the plain, where, they doubt- 
ed not, they fhould be able to give a good account of them ; 
or, if they fhould fail in the execution of this projedt, their 
intention was to befiege their camp both by fea and land ; 
an enterprize which they imagine'd themfelves capable of 
executing : but Scipio took his meafures fo well, that he 
furprifed them in the manner already related. Lselius and 
Mafiniffa burnt Syphax's camp, as Scipio in perfon deftroyed 
that of Afdrubal. Their army was entirely ruined, only 
two thoufand foot^ and five hundred horfe, with the two 
commanders, efcaping out of fo great a multitude. Accord- 
ing to Livy, this complete viftory was, in a great meafure, 
owing to the wife difpofitions of Mafinifla. The fcene ex- 
hibited on this melancholy occafion, Polybius tells us, was 
inconceivably dreadful. Appian relates, that Syph ax, hav- 
ing, fome time before, (liamefully abandoned the Cartha- 
ginians, when he had advanced as far as Utica to their af- 
fiftance, imder pretence of repelling a foreign invafion, re- 
turned foon after to fuccour them, and endeavoured to gain 
Mafinifla, by promifi ng to give him his choice of three 
daughters, and to fix him on the throne of the Maflaefyli. 
The fame author writes, that Scipio ofFered facrifices to the 
deities Audacia and Pavor, that his troops might behave 
with bravery, and not be ftruck with panic terrors in the 
night, fince they were at that time to begin the attack. Af- 
iirubal made his efcape to Anda, where he rallied the remains 
of his fhattered army, confiding chiefly of mercenaries and 
Numidians; and, having, by his own authority, prefented 
a great number of flaves with their freedom, and joined them 
to the others, he formed a confiderable corps. Syphax re- 
tired to an advantageous poft, about eight miles from the 
field of battle. At Carthage, the firfFetes having convened 
the fenate, three motions were made: firft, that ambaifa- 
dors fhould be fent to Scipio, to treat of a peace with that 
general ; fecondly, that Hannibal fhould be recalled from 
^ Italy ; thirdly, that, in imitation of the Roman refolutioli 
in advcrfity, they fhould depend upon themfelves, and their 
allies, for the defence of their country, and therefore im- 
mediately reinforce their army, and apply to Syphax for 
farther fuccours. This lafl motion being fupported by Af- 
drubal, and the Barcinian faftion, was carried ; in confe- 
quence of which, the new levies went on briikly, and mi- 
nifters were difpatched to Syphax, who was prevailed upon, 
by the entreaties and endearments of his beloved Sopho- 
nifba, to join Afdrubal with a large bpdy of forces. In the 
mean time Scipio advanced to the walls of Carthage, and 
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bfFered the citizens battle ; which they declined. As foon 
as Afdrubal had left Anda, it furrendered to the Romans. 
Two other towns of confequence likewife in that neighbdur- 
liood, which pretended to make refiftance, Scipio carried 
by aflault, and gave up to his foldiers to be plundered. Then 
he invefled Utica, and puflied on the fiege of that place with 
the utmoft vigour. In the mean time Afdrubal and Sy- 
phax, being joined by a ftrong body of Celtibefian troops, 
upon a review of their army, found it to amount to thirty 
thoufand men, with which they moved towards Scipio, 
in order to attack him. That general, having received in- 
telligence of their approach, and left a fufficient number of 
troops to defend his lines, left Utica^ and advanced to meet 
them. The Roman army was difpofed in the ufual manner. 
On the other fide, Afdrubal pofted his Carthaginian forces 
in the right wing; Syphax, with his Numidians, in the left; 
and the Celtiberians in the centre. The Carthaginians and 
Numidians were routed at the firft onfet ; but the Celtibe- 
rians, being animated by defpair, fought with fuch refolu- 
tion, that they were almoft to a man killed upon the fpot. 
As Scipio had treated them with the utmoft lenity after their 
late revolt/ they were fenfible the black ingratitude they 
" were now guilty of, deferved no mercy, if they fell into his 
hands; and, finding it impoflible to efcape by flight, they 
refolved to die in the field. The obftinacy with which they 
for fome time maintained the difpute, gave many of the 
Carthaginians and Numidians an opportunity offaving them- 
felves, who muit othetwife have been inevitably flain.- The 
day after the battle, Scipio detached Laelius and Mafiniffa, 
with the horfe and light-armed* troops, to pUrfue Syphax 
and Afdrubal; whilft himfelf, with the main body, re- 
d uced mod of the towns in the neighbourhood of Carthage K 

Immediately after this defeat, the fenate and fufFetes of ntCar" 
Carthage came to a refolution to recall Hannibal from Italy, •'^^?'«'^' 
upon whofe veteran troops, and their fleet, together with the f^f ^^^"- 
powerful afliftance of Syphax, they were convinced, their ^^^^, 
prefervation abfolutely depended. Their fleet therefore hav- 
ing failed in the important enterprize above mentioned, 
Syphax being taken prifoner, his country conquered, and 
Hannibal as yet at a great diftance, they had no other le- 
fource left, than to fue to Scipio for peace. To this mea- 
fure they were farther impelled, by that general's encamp- 
ing again at Tunes, within fight of their capital. They 

h Liv. lib. XXX. cap. 4— 10. Polyb. lib. xiv. Appian. in Libyc. 
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tliercfore deputed thirty of their principal fenators, fele£t- 
cd for that purpofe out of the centumviratc, to wait upon 
Scipio. Being introduced into the Roman general's tent, 
they ail threw themfelves proilrate on the earth , kified his 
feet, and ad^irefled him in the moft fubmiffive terms. They 
accufed Hannibal, and the Barchinian faAion, as the au- 
thors of sdl their calamities ; they conf^fled they had broken 
the peace concluded betwixt them dad the Romans, and 
that they deferved whatever puniihment that nation (hould 
think proper to inflift. They begged, however, that their 
city, which had twice merited deftruftion by the temerity 
of its citizens, might remain a monument of the Roman 
clemency, promiCng at the fame time an implicit obedience 
to his commands. Scipio replied, that though he had 
come into Africa, not for peace, but conqueft, which he 
had, in a manner, effefted, yet, that all nations might fee 
the ftriA jufticc of the Romans, both in undertaking and 
concluding their wars, he would grant them peace upon the 
follo'iving terms : u They (hould deliver up all the Romaa 
prifoners and defetters to him. 2. They fhall recall their 
armies out of Italy and Gaul. 3. They (hall never fet 
foot again in Spain. 4. They (hall abandon all the iflands 
between Italy and Africa. 5. They (hall put the viftors 
in poffelfion of all their (hips, twenty only excepted, which 
they (hall b(5 allowed to retain for their own ufe. 6. They 
ihall give to the Romans five hundred tboufand bu(hels of 
wheat, three hundred tboufand of barley, and pay five thoo- 
fand talents, or, as others maintain, five thouiand pound 
weight of (liver. He gave them three days to confider of 
thefe conditions; which^ they feigned a compliance with, 
in order to gain time till Hannibars arrival. A truce being 
granted the Carthaginians, they immediately fent deputies 
to Rome, and at the fame time difpatched an exprefs to 
Hannibal, to haften his return to Africa. Appian intimates, 
that, befides the articles above mentioned, Scipio infifted 
upon a compliance with the two following : that Mafini(ra 
•Ibould not only keep pofTefTion of his own kingdom, but as 
many of Syphax's territories, as he (hould be able to con- 
quer ; and that the Carthaginians (hould not extend their 
dominions beyond the Foffa Punica : but thefe, and other 
points, wherein that author differs from Livy and Polybius, 
feem not fo agreeable to truth, as what has been tranfmit- 
ted to pofterity by thofe two celebrated hiftorians. 
Mago During thefe tranfaftions, Magd advanced into Infubria, 

ever- where he met the Roman forces under the command of 
^InMr'^"^ M. Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varus. A general adion 
nju na. ^^^^ cnfued between the two armiesi wherein the Cartha- 
ginians 
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ginians w^re defeated. However^ Mago performed the 
part of a confummate general, didinguifhing himfelf greatljr ' 
throughout the whole a£tion ; but, being wounded in the 
thigh, he was obliged to be carried out ot the battle, an ac* 
cident which threw his troops into fuch confulion, that a 
great part of them immediately quitted the field. Five thou* 
fand Carthaginians fell in this battle, and eighteen of their 
ftandards were taken : but this viftory coft the Romans 
dear ; for they loft two thoufand three hundred men, be- 
Cdes the heft part of the twelfth legion. Mago, after hav- 
ing made an excellent retreat by favour of the night, re- 
turned into the country of the Ingauni, which was one of 
the maritime parts of Liguria, where he found a courier 
bringing him orders to return dire£lly to Carthage *. 

The Romans being every where vidlorious, Confentia, Yr. of Ft 
Uffugium, Vergae, Befidiae, Hetriculum, Syphxum, Argen- ais'* 
tanum, Dampetia, and other' towns in Brutium, opened -^"^^ ^^^' 
their gates to the conful Cn. Servilius. This was the fi- '^^' 
tuation of afiairs, when Hannibal was commanded to re- HauniM 
turn to, Africa. Valerius Antias affirms^ that, jiift before recaiUd 
his departure, Hannibal was defeated by Servilius near Cro^ Jr^m ltatj» 
ton \ and that, on this occafion, he loft five thoufand men : 
but Livy, partial as he is, treats th.is account as little better 
thanafiftion. When the meflengers from Africa infont>- 
ed Hannibal of the fenate's pleafure, he exprefled the ut- 
moft concern and indignation, groaning, gnauiing his teeth, 
and being fcarce able to refrain from tears : ** Now (faid 
he), thofe perfons, who have long endeavoured td drag n\e 
out of Italy by denying me proper fupplies, fend me diredt 
and explicit orders to return. Hannibal is not vanquiihed 
by the Romans, but by the fenate of Carthage. Scipio has 
not fo much reafon to exult at my being forced from Italy 
as Hanno, who, for want of other means of efifeding it, has 
completed the ruin of my family by the deftrudionof Car- 
thage.*' As he had forefeen what would happen, he had 
prepared a proper number of veiTels to tranfport his forces 
to Africa. Thefe he embarked, after having mafiTacred a 
body of Italian troops, that refufed to accompany him, in 
the temple of Juno Lacinia. Never banifhed man, accord- 
ing to Livy, fliewcd to much regret in leaving his native 
country, as Hannibal exprefied in quitting that of the ene- 
my. He often turned his eyes wiftifully to Italy, accufing 
gods and men, and calling down a thoufand curfes upon 
faimfelf, for his not having, after the battle of Cannae, ad- 
vanced to the walls of Rome at the head of his army, ftill 

^ Polyb. k Appian. ubi fopra. Liv. lib. xxx, cap« iS. 
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reeking with the blood of its citizens. Appian writes, that 
Afdrubal, the Carthaginian general, committed unparalleled 
cruehies in all the cities allied with Carthage, before Han- 
nibal's departure, permitting his men to ravifli their virgins 
and inatrons, and behaving in all refpefts with the moft in- 
human brutality'^. 
^heCar- The Carthaginian ambaffadors, about this time, arrived 
ihagimam ^^ Rome, where they experienced but a very indifferent re- 
truceSctpio ception. The confcript fathers, greatly diflatisfied with the 
granted cxcufes made by thefe ambafladors in vindication of their 
them. republic, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its 

name, to the treaty of Lutatius, referred the decifion of the 
whole to Scipio, who, being upon the fpot, could beft judge 
what fuited the welfare of the (late. However, the Ro- 
mans plainly difcovered, from the condudi of their minifters 
on this occafion, as well as their recalling the troops, that, 
notwithftanding their pretended defire of peace, the Car- 
thaginians would be averfe to an accommodation, asfoon as 
they received intelligence of Hannibal's landing in Africa. 
They were confirmed in the fentiments they had entertained, 
by the news, which, in a few days, arrived at Rome, im- 
porting, that : the Carthaginians, in violation of the truce 
which they themfelves had fo earneflly defired, had feized 
a great number of ihips on the coaft of Africa, near the 
ifland -/Egimurus. They alfo received advice, that the ene- 
my had even attacked the galley which carried the Roman 
' ambaffadors to Carthage, in the river Bagrada, within fight 
of Scipi<f s camp. Such a procedure co^ild not but exafpe- 
rate the two nations, againft each other more than ever ; the 
Romans, from the ftrong defire they muft have had to re- 
venge fuch enormous perfidy; and the Carthaginians, from 
a perfuafion that they were not now to expc£t peace '. 
Hannibal Hannibal had no fooner landed in Africa, than he fent 
makes pro- out parties to procure provifions for the array, and buy 
foJaU of horfes to remount the cavalry. He entered into a league 
peace to ,^\x}^ the regulus of the Areacid?e, a Numidian tribe, living 
* near Adrumetum. Four thoufand of Syphax's hprfe, then 
in the fervice of Mafiniffa, came over in a body to him ; 
. but as he did not repofe any confidence in them, he put 
them all to the fword, and diftributed their horfcs amongft 
his troops. ' Vermina, one of Syphax's fons, and Mefetu- 
lus, another Numidian prince, likewife joined him with a 
very confiderable body of horfe. Moft of the fortreffcs in 
Mafiniffa's kingdom either furrendered to him upon the firft 

k Polyb, lib. XV. Liv. ubi fupra, cap. 20. & fcq. Appian in 
Hannib. ^ Liv. lib. xxx. cap. ft4, %%* Appian. in Libyc. 
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fammonsi or were taken by ftorm. Narce, a cily of confi- 
derableftiengthy he made himfelf mafter of by ftratagem. 
Tychaeus, a Numidian rcgulus, and faithful ally of Syphax^ 
whofe territories were famous for an excellent breed of 
horfes, reinforced' him alfo much about the fame time with 
two thoufand of his bed cavalry. Hannibal advanced to 
Zama, a town about five days march from Carthage, where 
he encamped. He thence fent out fpies to obferve the 
pofture of the Romans : thefe being brought to Scipio, he 
was fo far from infliiling any puniihment upon them, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, that he commanded them to b« 
led about the Roman camp, in order to take an exafl furvcy 
of it, and then difmiifed them unhurt. Hannibal, admiring 
the noble confidence of his rival, fent a mefienger to folicit 
an interview with him ; whict by means of Mafinifia he 
obtainecl. The two generals, therefore, efcorted by equal 
detachments of horfe, met at Nadagara, where, by the affift- 
arice of two interpreters, they held 21 private conference. 
Hannibal flattered Scipio in the mod refined and artful 
manner, and expatiated upon all thofe topics which he 
thought could influence that general to grant his nation a 
peace upon tolerable terms : amongft other things, he de- 
clared that the Cs^rthaginians would willingly confine tfaeni- 
felves to Africa, fince fuch was the will of the gods, in 
order to procure a lading peace, whilft the Romans /^ould 
be at liberty to extend their conquefts to the remoteft na- 
tions. Scipio anfwered, that the Romans were not excited 
by ambition, or any finifter views, to undertake either the 
former or prefent war againft the Carthaginians, but by 
juftice, and a proper regard for their allies. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that the Carthaginians had, before his arrival in 
Africa, not only made him the fame propofals, but likewife 
agreed to pay the Romans five thoufand talents of filver, 
reftorc all the Roman prifoners without ranfom, and deli- 
ver up all their sallies. He added, that the late perfidious 
adions of the Carthaginians ought to be fo far from pro».i 
. curing them more favourable terms, that the Romans 
thought themfelves authorized to impofe more rigorous 
conditions upon them ; which, if he would fubmit to, a 

Eeace might enfue ; if not, the decifion of the difpute muft 
e left entirely to the fword". 

This conference, betwixt two of the greateft generals the 
world ever produced, ending without fuccefs, they both re- 
tired to their rcfpeftive camps, where they informed their 
troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Carthage, but 

^ Polyb. lib. XV. Liv. 1&« xxx. cap. »9—- 31. Appian in Libyc. 
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tbat of the whole world, was to be determined by thcnd 
Thedtfpo- "^^' ^^y* Accordingly in the morning both commanders 
Jition of the drew up their armies in order of battle; and, after having 
Roman and animated their men to make their utmoft efforts, by urging 
Cartkagi' ^n j|^g motives to bravery that could be offered, they ad- 
'Hf^e^J^ff,^ vanced towards each other with ereat refolution in the 
hnttltof plains of ZiTimTLf bcipio polled the haltati, divided into 
Zmua, fmall battalions, with pro))er fpaces between them, in front ; 
after them, the principes divided in the fame manner; and 
the rear was brought up by the triarii. The Italian horfe, 
under the condud of Laelius, he placed in the left wing ; 
and the Numidian cavalry, commanded by Mafiniffa, in the 
right. By this difpodtion, which differed in fome. degree 
from that which the Romans ufually made, a proper precau- 
tion was taken againft the violence of the enemy's elephants, 
which would otherwife have undoubtedly borne down the 
principes. He ordered his light-armed troops, who were to 
begin the fight, to retire into the void fpaces between the 
battalions, if they found themfelves overcharged by the 
enemy, or puihed by their elephants, and that the moft ex- 
peditious of them fhould continue their retreat to the rear 
of the army J while thofe who were wounded, or flower in 
their motion, fliould fave themfelves in the interval between 
the haftati and principes, or that between the principes and 
triarii. HannibaK on the other fide, pofted eighty elephants 
in front. Behind him he placed his van-guard, confifting 
of LiguTian, Gallic, Balearic, and Mauritanian mercenaries. 
Then followed the main body, compofed t>f four thoufand 
Africans and native parthaginians, fuftained by a body of 
four thoufand Macedonian veterans, fufniflied by king 
Philip; and, at a furlong's diftance, were ftationed thofe 
brave troops, that had ferved under him in Italy, forming 
his rear, in which he repofed his greateft confidence. The 
Carthaginian cavalry were oppofed to Lselius ; and the 
Numidian, under Tychxus and Mefetulus, to Mafiniffa ". 
Tie Battle Some time before the aftion the Numidian horfe on both 
jlfZama. fides Ikirmiflied with inconfiderable lofs. After which pre- 
lude, purfuant to Hannibal's orders, the elephants advanc- , 
ed againft the enemy; but thofe diftributedin the left wing 
being frightened by the found of trumpets and other martial 
mufic, fell back upon the Numidian horfe, and put them in 
diforder. Mafiniffa immediately took advantage of thiscon- 
fiifion, and, without giving them time to recover themfelves, 
charged them with fuch fury, that he drove them out of the 
field. The elephants that attacked the Roman light-armed 

Q lidem ibid* 
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ftroops, being likewife repulfed, and many of them wound- 
ed, recoiled in like manner upon the Carthaginian horfc 
pofted in the right wing, and made fuch an impreffion upon 
them, that they received the fame rough treatment from 
L»aeliu8 that the Numidians had before fufFered from Mafi- 
nifTa. In the mean time the infantry on both Gdes engaged 
•with unparalleled bravery. Hannibal's mercenaries at firfi: 
repulfed the legionaries : but thefe laft being firmly fup- 
ported by the principes, n9t only recovered themfelves, but 
•xouted the mercenaries, and puflied them on the Carthagi- 
jiians^ a circumftance which occafioned the defeat of both 
bodies, and in a great meafure determined viftory to de- 
<:lare for the Romans. The corps de referve, formed o^ 
Hannibal's veterans, that had ferved under him in Italy, 
behaved with inexpr^ible intrepidity and refolution ; but 
Laelius and Mafinifla returning from the defeat of the ene- 
my's horfe, bore down all before them, and obliged this 
phalanx, which before feemed impenetrable, to give way. 
They were therefore defeated, and the ground wa* ftrewed 
with their dead bodies, moft of them being eith-er killed ia 
the battle or purfuit. Appian relates, that during the heat 
of the adion Hannibal firft engaged Scipio, and afterward* 
Mafinifla, in fingle combat, wherein he had the advantage. 
According to the fame author the Carthaginians had twenty- 
five thoufand men flain,and eight thoufand taken prifoners. 
Livy and Polybius affirm, that twenty thoufand of Hanni- 
baFs men were killed, and as many taken prifoners; as . • 

likevjjife that a hundred and thirty ftandards fell into the 
enemy's hands. Some fay the Romans loft only two thou- 
fand men ; others, that two thoufand five hundred Romans, 
and a greater number of Mafinifla's foldiers, fell in this en- 
gagement. Be that as it may, Scipio obtained a complete 
vidory, and made himfelf matter of Hannibal's camp, where 
he found ten talents of gold, two thoufand five hundred of 
filver, and an immenfe quantity of other booty. All the 
remarkable particulars of this aftion, omitted here, our rea- 
ders will find in a former part of this work. 

Hannibal, having efcaped to Thon, was foon joined by Hannibai t 
feme Brutian and Spanifli fugitives, who had been too fwift excellent 
for their purfuers ; but not willing to truft himfelf in their T'^^jf ^.' 
hands, he fled privately to Adrumetum. The furprifing '^«^^^'^^'- 
military genius of that moft renowned general never more 
eminently difplayed itfelf than at the battle of Zama, as we 
learn frdm Polybius, who greatly celebrates his conduft on 
that occafion. Scipio himfelf likewife, according to Livy, 
paflTcd a high encomium upon him, on account of his un- 
CPmmon capacity in taking advantages, the excellent ar- 
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rangement of his forces, and the manner in which he gave 
his orders during the engagement ; but being vaftly inferiofp 
to the enemy in horfe, and the ftate of Carthage obliging, 
him, at no fmall difadvantagc, to hazard a battle with the. 
_ Romans, he met with the fate already mentioned**. 
60 '^^^ fenate of Carthage,, hearing of HannibaPs arrival at' 

Ante Chr. Adrumetum, difpatched meflengers to him, with orders to» 
i88. return to Carthage. He obeyed thefe orders, and advifecL 
■ his countrymen to conclude a peace with the Romans uport 

A peace the terms they fhould think proper to prefcribe. To this 
concluded jneafure they were the more ftrongly excited by the intelli^ 
\he Romans FJ^"ce they received of the defeat of Vermina, the fon oT 
and Car- Syphax, their ally. This blow was- very fevere, fifteea 
thaginians. thoufand of that princess men being left dead on the field 
of battle, twelve hundred made prifoners, and fifteen hun^ 
dred Numidian horfes, together with feventy-two military 
enfigns, taken. After this difafter the Carthaginians fenttea 
of their principal citizens to implore S"cipio's clemency, who 
told them, with a haughty air, that they might meet with 
him at Tunes. However, thirty Carthaginian fenators, fe-^ 
lefted out of the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipio, andi 
imploring peace in the moft fubmiffive terms, that general 
dictated the following conditions : i.The Carthaginians, 
flilall be governed by their own laws> ai;id remain in poflef- , 
fion of all their African dominions. 2. The Carthaginians* , 
fliall deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive 
flaves, prifoners of war, and all the Italians whom Hannibal' . 
forced to follow him, within thirty days after the treaty 
is fi'gped'. 3. They fhall alfo furrender all their (hips of war^ 
except ten triremes, and all their tame elephants, and {hall 
train up no more of thofe animals for the fervice. 4. The 
fenate and people of Carthage fhall not engage in any war 
without the confent of the Romans.. 5,. They (hall fupply 
the Roman troops with corn,, and pay their auxiliaries,, tilt 
the return of the ambaffadors they fhall fend' to Rome. 6.' 
They fliall pay the I^omans,. in the fpace o£ fifty years, tea 
thoufand Euboic taleatSj^at equal payments. 7. They fhall 
deliver to Scipio a hundred fuch hoflagesas hefhallchufe^ 
the youngcft of whom flialFnot be under fourteen, and the. 
oldeft not above thirty years of age. 8. Neither the peace 
nor truce fhall take place till the Carthaginians have reftored! 
the fhips and effedl's taken from the Romans during the lafl 
trupe. 9. The Roman armies fhall leave Africa within fifty 
days after the conclufibn of the treaty. lo. The Carthagi- 

o Polyb. Liv. Appian. Flor. Aur. Vift. Corn. Nop. ubi fupra; 
Zonar. ub'i fup. cap. 14, £utfOp« lib. ui« C»ip« T^i* Flut. in Hannib. 
Cxof. libaiv.cap. 19, 
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hians fliall reftore to Mafiniffa all they have ufurped from 
him and his anceftors^ and even enter into an alliance with 
him. II. They (hall never for the future make any levies 
in Gaul or Liguria. 12. Thfcy fliall aflift the Romans both 
by fea and land, whenever they are called upon. Thefe 
terms, which Scipio thought proper to grant the Cartha- 
ginians in cafe the fenate and people of Rome would 
ratify them, appeared fo intolerable to the jiopulace of 
Carthage, that they threatened to plunder and burn the 
houfes of the nobility; but Hannibal, having affembled a 
body of fix thoufand foot and five hundred hotfe at Mar- 
thama, prevented an infurreftion, and, by his influence, 
completed the accommodation. However, Gifco, an enemy 
to the Barcinian fadlion, made a fpeech to the fenators iri 
order to difiuade them from accepting fuch a fliameful 
peace. Hannibal, being highly incenfed at his prefump- 
lion, dragged him from his feat ; and in order to vindicate, 
or at leaft palliate fuch violence, fpoke to this efFeft : " As 
I left your city at nine years of age, and did not return 'till 
after thirty-fix years abfence, I had full time to learn the 
military art, and flatter myfelf that I have made fome im- 
provement in it ; but with regard to your conftitution it i& 
no wonder that I am a ftranger to it, and therefore I muft 
defire you to inftruft me in every branch of it.** He then 
infilled upon the neceflSty of concluding a peice ; adding^ 
that they ought to return the gods thanks for having dif- 
pofed the Romans to grant them fuch favourable condi- 
tions. He likewife reprefented to the fenators the import- 
ance of uniting their fuflrages 5 intimating, that it might be 
*of fatal confequence to the ftate, if, by their divifions, they 
fhould throw more weight into the popular fcale, which al- 
ready preponderated too much. The whole afl!embly, there- 
fore, in order to prevent the people from taking fuch an aflair 
under their cognizance, came over to his opinion, and the 
terms propofed by Scipio were accepted. Ample fatisfac- 
tion having been made the Romans for the outrages of- 
fered their miniftcrs, and th^ infraftion of the late truce, 
.the Carthaginians difpatched an embafly, at the head of 
which was Afdrubal, furnamed Hcedus, of the kid, to Rome. 
As he was an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his 
family, he endeavoured to eicufe the people of Carthage,' 
by imputing the late rupture to the' ambition of the Barci- 
nian fafliion, and extolled his own conduftj as well as that 
of Hanno, towards Rome. He likewife expatiated iipon 
the generofity, magnanimity, wifdom, and humanity of the 
Romans ; whilft his companions endeavoured to move the 
fenate to compafiion, by exhibiting the calamitous ftate oii^ 
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Cartilage in the moft lively coloihrs. By thefe. metbads of 
perfuafion they not only prevailed upon the confcript fathers 
to grant their requeft, but likewife to fend two hui^dred oif 
their prifoners, then at Rome, to Scipio, with orders that 
they fhould be reflored, without any pecuniary confidera- 
tion, asfoon a& he ihould receive from the Carthaginians the 
ratification of the treaty. The late truce for three months^ 
which the Carthaginians^ obtained of Scipio upon the retura 
of their ambaffador^^ was changed into a pei^petual peace, 
upon the terms that general bad prefcribed. They then, int. 
purfuance of the treaty, delivered up to Scipio above five 
hundred fhips, all which he burnt in fight of Carthage, ta- 
the inexpreffible mortification of the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate city. They likewife furrendered into the hands of- 
the Romans all their elephants, flaives, deferters, and pri- 
foners of war. The number of thefe laft amounted to above 
four thoufand men. Scipio treated both the Latin and Ro- 
hian deferters with extreme feverity, ordering the heads of 
the former to be flruck off, and the latter to be crucified. 
The public funds at Carthage being exhaufted by fo long, 
and expenfive a war, the fenate found it almoft impra£li- 
cable to raife a fum fufEcient for the firft payment of the tri- 
bute impofed. by the treaty. This difficulty threw them 
into a, melancholy filence, and many could not even refraitt 
from tears. Livy relates, that Hannibal, laughing on this 
occafioHj was reproved by Afdrubal Hocdus for infulting 
his country in the time of its affli<n:ion, which, he infinuated, 
was owing to his condu£l. Hannibal, in reply^ apologized- 
for his behaviour to that auguft affembly. Thus ended the 
fecond Punic war, which raged eighteen years without- in- 
termiffion. " , 

After the conclufion of the laft treaty, Hamilcar, a Car- 
thaginian captain, left in thofe parts either by Afdrubal or. 
Mago, excited the Infubres, Coenomani, and the Boii, to- 
gether with the Sallyi, Ilvates, -and other canton* of Ligu- 
ria, to make an irruption into the territories of the allies of 
Rome, or thefe hoftilities the fenate immediately inform- 
ed the ftate of Carthage, threatening at the fame time to 
renew the war, if that infringer of the late treaty was noi 
given up. What anfwer the Carthaginians returned to this 
menace, we no where find •, but the death of Hamilcar, 
y^ho was foon after killed in a battle he fought with Fulvius 
Pirpureo the praetor, put an end to all farther difpute be- 
tviixt the Carthaginians and the Rpmans on this head. The 
peace betwixt Carthage and Rome was fcarce Cgried, when 
Mafiniffa, at the infligation of the Romans, unjuftly re- 
cuced part of the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, under 
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pretence that thofe territories formerly belonged to his fa- 
mily. The Carthaginians, through the mediation of the 
Romans, to which, by an article of the late treaty, they were 
obliged to ,have recourfe, found themfelves under a necef- 
fity of ceding thofe countries to that ambitious prince, and 
entering into an alliance with him. The good underftand- 
ing afterwards betwixt thefe two powers continued many 
years; but at laft MafihiiTa violated the treaties fubfifting 
betwixt him and the Carthaginians, and greatly contributea 
io the fubverfion of the African republic p. ■ 

In the following year the Carthaginians fent fifty Euboic The Car^ 
talents of filver to Rome, in purfuance of the late treaty : ^haf^tmans 
but the filver not being eood, the quteffors refufed it; and, f^J'^fifiy 
upon exammation, it being found wanting one fourth part, ig„f^ ^^ 
the Carthaginian minifters were obliged to borrow a fum of Rome^ in 
rnoney at Rome to make up the deficiency. At their re- purfuance. 
-queft, half their ho ft ages; were releafed, arid hopes given ^f^f^^^^^* 
them that the others fhould foori be returned, provided they ''''^^' 
inviolably adhered to their late engagements. In the mean 
time, the remaining hol^ages defiring to be removed from 
Norba, which they reprefented as a place very inconvenient 
to refide in, the fenate immediately fent them to Signia and 
Ferentinum. From tence they were rerhoved: to Setia, where 
their domeftics occafioned a commotion, which had like to 
iiave proved of ill^ cpnfequence to the Romans \ but how 
tliis accident afFefted the ftate of Carthage, we are not in- 
formed. According to Appian, the trade of the Cartha- 
ginians began, even at this time, to flourifli, notwithftahd- 
ing their ihipping had fo lately been deftroyed. A remark- 
able proof of the furprifing genius of that people for com- 
ixierce, even in their moft deprcfled and miferable condition^ f 

Not long after the tranfadtions juft hinted at, Livy writes, Hannibai 
that HamiTcar; a Carthaginian general, commanded an army reforms 
bi Gauls that was defeated by Cethegus ; and that this ge- fomeabufes 
neral himfelf was taken prifoner in the aftion : but whe- ^' ^'^''- 
ther any, or how many, Carthaginian troops aflifted the^/^J/j ^* 
Oauls on this occafion, or what influence that event had «M;flr^^//V^ 
Upon the Carthaginian jafFairs, hiftory is filent. In the mean to Antio^ 
time Hannibal kept up his credit at Carthage. Although ^^"'» ^"Jf 
Be had failed in the execution of his grand and favourite ^* -^"^* 
Scheme, the republic gaVe him'the command of an army de- 
fined to aft againft fome neighbouring African powers ; 
dud from Coi'neJiUs Nepos it feenis probable/ tliat he made 

p Liv. lib. xxxi. cap. io> ii, 32. &*lib. xl. cap. 34. Zonar. lib, 
ix. cap. 15. Appian. in Libyc. <] Liv. lib. xxxii. cap. 2, i6« 

Z'ohar. libi fup. cap. i^. Appian. ubi fup. 
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feme campaigns after the conclufion of the fecond Punic 
war. Thefe efforts gave fuch umbrage to the Romans, that, 
notwithftanding the Carthaginians made them a prefent of 
a golden crown, and thanked them in a mod humble man* 
ner for the peace they haid granted, they refufed to releafe 
the Carthaginian prifoners ftill detained in Italy. The fe- 
natc, indeed, at the requeft of the ambaffadors, who came 
with the compliment to Rome, allowed the Carthaginian 
hoftages to refide in what city of Italy they chofe for their 
habitation ; and affured the ambaffadors, that this indance 
of their republicVfriendftiip was very acceptable to that af- 
iembly : but, with regard to the prifoners, the confcript fa- 
thers declared, that they would not difmifs them, as long as 
Hannibal, their mod avowed and inveterate enemy, was at 
the head of an army in Africa. Upon this remonftrance, * 
the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal, and conferred upon 
him the office of prsetor ; which feems to have been an em- 
ployment of great confideration and authority. In this poft 
Hannibal gained univerfal applaufe. He regulated the fi- 
pances in fuch 2^ planner, that, notwithftanding the deplor- 
able ftate to which Carthage was reduced, confiderable fums 
were laid up yearly for the public fervice, after the payment 
of the tax to the Romans, impofed by the laft treaty. As 
fuch a laudable condu£l muft* have been founded upon a re- 
formation of many abufes, it undoubtedly drew upon him 
the hatred of many ; but neither this, nor the animofity of 
the old Hannonian faftion, which was far from being ex- 
tinguiflied, prevented him from purfuing measures neceffary 
jFpr the fervice of the republic with zeal and refolution. He 
iwras not fatisfied with putting the management of the fi- 
nances upon a proper footing: he was equally impatient 
Xo redify the irregularities which had crept into the admi- 
niftration of juftice. As the judges exercifed the moft cruel 
rapirie with irnpunity, difpofing, in an arbitrary manner, of 
the lives, properties, and reputations of the citizens, with- 
out the leaft control, fince they held their offices for life, 
and mutually fupported one another, Hannibal refolved to 
redrefs fo glaring an evil. He therefore, by his integrity, 
courage, and popularity, effefled the paffmg of a law, 
whereby it was enafted, that the judges (hould be choferi 
apndally ; with a claufe, that none fliould continue in office 
beyond their year. This ftep greatly irritated the nobles and 
grandees, but extremely plea(ed the populace, of Carthage. 
His reputafipri and authority amongft the latter were raifed 
to a highei: pitch by the method he deyifed to co^nplete the 
regulation of the finances. The public revenues had been 
embezzled by thofe who had the management pf them. 
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and fome of the leading men In the city \ fo that the (enate 
and fufFctes were obliged to think of levying the annual tri- 
bute due to the Romans upon the people » which fchcme ^ 
Hannibal prevented from being put in execution, by detect- 
ing the frauds of the officers concerned in every branch of 
the public revenues, a^ well as th« collufions of thofe pof- 
feffcd of other lucrative pofts. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that perfons of this complexion ihould exert their utmoft 
malice to ruin a hian, however laudably difpofed to the pub- 
lic, who, they had the alTurance to pretend, deprived them 
of their lawful property ; for in that light they confidered 
their long-continued peculation. In order to gratify their 
refentment, they excited the Romans to purfu^ Hannibal 
to deftruftion. Accordingly C. Servilius, M. Claudius 
Marcellus, and Q^Terentius Culleo were fent to Carthage, 
on pretence of accommodating all differences betwixt the 
Carthaginians and Mafinida, but, in reality, to ruin Han- 
nibal, who, they afferted, carried on a fecret intelligence 
with king Antiochus, in order to concert with him the pro- 
per meafures for profecuting the war againfl the Romans. 
Hannibal, upon their arrival, notwithftanding their fpecious 
pretexts^ knew the fubjeft of their commiffion, and thought 
it prudent to fubmit to the neceffity of the times. Having, 
therefore, made the proper difpofitions for his departure, in ' 
order to deceive his counlrymea, in the dufe of the even- 
ing, he went out of the city 'm a foreign drefs, attended 
only by two companions, ignorant of his defign. That he 
might travel with the greater expedition, he had before or- 
dered relays at proper places, by the affiftance of which, 
paffing the Vocanian diftridl, he arrived at a caflle, or pa- 
lace, of his own, between Acholla and Thapfus- Front 
thence he was wafted over in a veffel, that waited for him, 
to the ifland Cercina. There he had recourfe to a ftrata- 
^em, to conceal his retreat from Carthage, which had the 
defired effeft. The populace of Carthage, the morning af- 
ter his departure, were in a great ferment upon his aban- 
doning the city. Some thoi^ght he was fled, others, that 
he had been afla/Tinated by the Roman fa£lion. However, 
at laft time difcovered the truth, the fenate- receiving cer- 
tain intcjligence, that he was feen in the ifland Cercina. 
The Roman ambajjadors infifted upon the fenate's making 
a public declaration againft the proje£l he was gone upon. 
In order to impofe upon the maftef s of fhips at that time in 
the ifland Cercina, he publiftied, that the republic of Car- 
thage had fent him on an embaflTy to Tyre. Livy tells us, 
that he was not fo much affected with the profpeft of his 
pwx^ unhappy fate, as with that of the calamities which 
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riireatened his country. From Cercina he fleered his cCurfc* 
for Tyre, where, upon his arrival, he was treated with all 
the marks of diftindibn due to his exalted merit. Afterr 
flaying fome days in that city, he. proceeded to Antioch,- 
and had a conference with Antiochus's fon atDatphne, where 
he was celebrating fome folemn diverfions. From thence 
he potted to Ephefus, where he met with a moft kind re- 
ception from that prince himfelf, whom he engaged to en- 
tier upon a war with Rome, after he had been for fome time 
in a fluftuating ftate on that head, TuUy informs us, 
that, during his refidence at ihis court, a philofopher, named 
Ehormio,.efteemed the beft oriitor in Afia, expatiated in an- 
harangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the 
military art, before him ; which charming the audience,- 
Hannibal was aflsed his opinion of it. The Garthaginiad 
frankly replied, that in his time he had feen many 'old 
dotards, but none that came up to Phormio. Stobaeus in- 
forms us, that this Phormio was a Stoic philofopher ; and- 
that when he undertook to prove that a wife man only was 
fit to be a general, Hannibal laughed, being convinced that 
flcill in martial affairs was to be' acquired^ not by theory,, 
but praftice. The Carthaginians, being appriehenfive that, 
by Hannibal's intrigues^ they might be embroiled with the 
iRomans, informed them> that he was withdrawn to the 
court of Antiochus'; 
Hafrtiibat Hannibal's conftant opinion was', that Italy ftiould be - 
endeavours m2iAt the feat of war. To enforce this maxim, he obferved 
to embroil, ^q Antiochus, that Italy would'fupply a foreign invader both 
mnrMOh' ^^^^ ^ fufficient quantity of provifions^ and a proper number 
the Ro' of recruits ;.and that if the Romans* were permitted to tranf- 
mans, but port their Italian forces into any foreign country-, no prince 
i»*vami jot ftate in the world could make head againft them- He offer- 
ed to fail to Carthage, and did not doubt but he fhould per- 
fuade his countrymen to take up arms againft the common- 
enemy, provided the king would truft him with the com- 
mand of a fleet of a hundred fhips, and a body; of eleven* 
thoufand land-forces. With thefe troops, he propofed 
making a defcent in fome part of Italy j whilft the king", 
(hould aflemble a numerous army^ arid put himfelf in a 
condition to advance to his relief, whenever it fliould be 
found convenient. H^d this' falutary ad vicer been followed,. 
Antiocius would- not' have been obliged foon after to fub- 
jtiit to fuch conditions of peace a$ the Romans thought fit 
to iotpofc. That" prince at firft* approved very, much of 
Hannibal's propofal ; a circufnftance which induced that- 
general to difpatch Arifto, a Tyriah, to Carthage, .in order 
Kjiengage the ftnate moreiftrongly/in bis intereft,. To fe-* 
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^^ure the fidelity of this perfon, Hannibal made him foni<? 
valuable prefents, after he had furnilhed him with proper 
inftruftions, and promifed him great rewards in Antiochus's 
name, in cafe he happily executed his commiffion. Arifto ' 
was no fooner arrived at Carthage, than the people began 
to fufpeft the errand he came upon* As he affociated only 
with the members of the Barcinian faftion, the fufpicions, 
that had been entertained, w^ere turned into a violent pre- 
fumption of' his guilt : he was feized* and called upon 
to clear himfelf, but he did not acquit hin^felf tp the 
fatisfaftion of the predominant party. Great debates arofe 1 

in the fenate coiicerning him. Some members were for 
treating hiiri as a fpy i but others thought this might be a 
dangerous prticcdent, as no evidence could be produced 
againft him. Befidesr, they obferved, that as fuch an a6liort 
could be confidered in no other light than as a violation oi 
the laws of hofpitality, the Tyriahs would not fail making 
reprifals upon the fubjedls of Carthage refiding in their do- 
minions. However, the determination of this affair wa? 
deferred till nextday; a delay which gave the crafty Tyrian 
an opportunity of efcaping privatdy in the night. Before 
his departure, he left in the public hall, where juftice was 
adminiftered, a writing that fiilly declared the reafon of his 
coming to Carthage. The fenate, to (hew how religioufly 
they intended to obferve the la ft treaty, immediately fent 
advice of this tranfaftion to the Romans ^ 

In confequence of this intelligence, the Roiiians nomi* Hannibal' 
nated P. Sulpicius and P. Villius their ambafladors to Antio- confers 
chus, ordering them to take Pergamus in their way, that T*' jf' 
they might confer with Eumenes, a violent enemy of An* Scipioi 
tiochus, who refided in that city. Sulpicius was detained 
at Pergamus by indifpofition ; but Villius, in purfuance of 
his orders, rep«T:ired to Ephefus, were he found Hannibal. 
He had many conferences with him, paid him feveyral vifits, 
and fpecioufly affected to fhew him a particular eileem on . « 
all occafions ; but his chief aim, by all this infidious beha- 
viour, was to render him fufpefted, and leffen his credit 
with the king j in which endeavours he fucceeded too well, 
as afterwatds manifeftly appeared. Livy tells us, that the 
only end of Villi us's converfation with Hannibal was to* 
found that general, and to remove any fears or apprehen- 
fions he might be under from the Romans. Claudius, on, 
the authority of the Greek annalift Acilius, affirmed, that 
Scipio was joined with Sulpicius and Villius in this em- 
taffy, and even#tranfmitted to pofterity fome of the parti- 
Oulars'tbatpaffed in converfation betwixt the Roman mini- 

tlAS* Yxbi xxxiv. cap:, 59. 6o* 
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fters and Hannibal. According to thefe authors, Scipio 
defired Hannibal to declare, who, in his opinion, was the 
moft celebrated' general in hiftory. The Carthaginian 
replied, Alexander king of Macedon, becaufe, with an 
inconfiderable body of troops, he had defeated moft nu- 
merous armies, and extended his conquefts into countries 
fo widely diftant, that it feemed impoflible for any man 
even to traverfe them. Being then alked, who was the 
next to him, he anfwered Pyrrhus, who firft underftood 
tbe art of encamping to advantage : " Nor did ever any 
commander,^ continued he, " make a more judicious 
choice of pofts, or better underftood how to draw up lis 
forces, or was more happy in conciliating the afFeftions and 
favour of mankind.** Scipio then demanding whom he 
looked upon as the third captain, he made no fcruple of 
mentioning himfelf. Here Scipio not being able to refrain 
from laughing, " But what would you have faid,** added 
he, *• had you vanquiflied me ?" ** I would," replied Han- 
nibal, ** have ranked myfelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and 
all the generals the world ever produced ■.'* 

Antiochus, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal, 
fince his late conferences with Villius, would not, for fome 
time, admit him into his councils. This (light, at firft, 
Hannibal difregarded : but afterwards, judging it expedient 
to inquire into the caufe of fuch a fudden change in the 
king's condufk, that he might have an opportunity of clear- 
ing himfelf, he intreated that prince to difcover the-reafon 
of his late coldnefs ; which having learned, he addrefled 
bimfelf to Antiochus in the following terms : " My father 
Hamilcar, Antiochus, obliged me, in my tender infaiKy, 
at the altar, to take an oath always to bear an implacable 
averfion to the Romans. Animated by this hatred, I have 
waged war with them fix-and-thirty years ; prompted by 
this animofity, I have abandoned my native country in times 
of peace, and taken fanftuary in your dominions \ fired by 
it, fliould you fruftrate my expeftations, I will fly to every 
part of the globe, and endeavour to roufe up all nations 
againft the Romans. If any of your favourites therefore 
would raife their credit with you by calumniating me, let 
them feek other methods of advancing themfelves. I hate 
mortally the Romans, and am equally hated by them; I 
appeal to the manes of my father Hamilcar, and all the 
deities, who were witnefles of my oath. So long therefore 
as you are difpofed to come to a rupture with the Romans, 

» Liv. lib. XXXV. cap. 14. & feq. Polyb, lib. iii. p. 166, 167. Plat, 
in Flamin. & in Pyrr, * * 
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you may rank Hannibal amongft your beft friends : but, if 
any confiderations fliould incline you to peace, T defire to 
be entirely excluded from your councils." This fpeech, ut- 
tered with fuch force and energy, and expreflive of fo much 
Sincerity, removed all the prejudices the king had imbibed; 
fo that Hannibal was not only reftored to favour, but prepa- 
rations were made to execute the fcheme he had formed ^ 

Though the king had refolved to give Hannibal the com- Antmhrn 
inand of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrigues of his mini- f^'firts 
fters, the equipment of it was not only at firft retarded, *^^^^^ 
but even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian in that 
poft debated in council. In fhort, the malicious fuggeftions 
of Thoas the iEtolian, the efFeft of pure envy, made fuph 
an impreflion upon Antiochus, that he dropt the defign, an 
immediate execution of which only could, at that junfture^ 
have effeftually embarrafled the Romans. Some time after, 
the Carthaginians offered to fupply the Romans with a mil- 
lion of buflhels of wheat, and five hundred thoufand bufliels 
of barley, as a free gift: they alfo propofed to equip a 
: fleet at their own expence for their fervice ; and to remit to 
: Rome at once the remainder of the fum impofed upon them 
I by the late treaty. The Romans gave their ambaiTadors a 
I kind reception, and told them, that they (hould only re- 
I quire from their principals the fhips.which their late en- 
! gagements ol^iged them to furnifti ; that they would pay 
1 ready money for whatever fuppltes of corn they (hould fend ; 
and that the fum, due from Carthage, (hould be paid in 
the manner ftipulated by the laft treaty. From this inci- 
dent, we may form fomc fort of an idea of the incredible 
induftry of the Carthaginians, as well as of their furpriGng 
genius for trade. 

Some time after, Antiochus found his affairs in fuch a HannihaN 
perplexed (ituation, that he was at a lofs what meafures to advice t9 
purfue- In this emergency, his minifters were obliged to *'*• 
have recourfe to Hannibal. That renowned general, for- 
getting the ill Hfage he had received, appeared as much 
difpofed to aflift the diftrefTed prince with his advice, as he 
would have been capable, had his plan of operations taken 
place. He drew up a fcheme, that would probably have . 
extricated' him out of all difficulties, had it been imme- 
diately put in execution : but though the fpeech Hannibal 
njade on this occafion was received by the Syrian miniftry 
with great applaufe, yet they ftill continued deaf to all his 
fclutary admonitions \ 

t Liv. lib. XXXV. cap. 19. Polyb. iib. xv. & lib. iii. Sex. Jul. 
ffoiitin. Strat. lib. i. cap. 8. ex. 7. »Liy. ubi fup, c?p, ?• 
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. • After Antiochus was forced to abandon Europe, by tiSi 
viftorious arms of the Romans, he retired to Ephefus; 
Here he, for fome timie, refidcd, without any apprehen- 
lions of danger, his flatterers perfuading him, that the ene- 
iny never durft purfiie him into Aiia. Hannibal, being 
now in great efteem at that prince's court, thought it juft 
to undeceive him in a point of fuch importance. In confe- 
quence of ^)^?^hich, Antiochus made the neceflary difpofis 
tions for his defence ; but all his efforts proved unfuccefs- 
ful. Even his fleet, under the cohdu£k of the great Hanni- 
bal himfelf, was defeated by that of the Rhodians, com- 
manded by Etidamus, off Sida, on the coaft of Pamphylia," 
and miferably fhattered. However, the Rhodians fuflTered 
extremely in the aftibn. The ill fuccefs of this engagement 
was entirely owing to the cowardice of ApoUonius, one of 
Antiochus's admirals, who fled, with thd fquadron he 
commanded, almoft in the beginning of the fight. Not- 
. withllanding which unfavourable incident, Hannibal made 
an excellent retreat, the enemy being fcarce in a condition - 
to purfue him. However, the Rhodians detaching Chari- 
clitus with twenty beaked fhips to Patara, and Megifte, a; 
fmall ifland, with a commodious port, in the fea of Lycia, 
prevented the junftion of Hannibal's gallies \(rith the other 
divifions of the Syrian fquadron. Ih fliort, after a feries of 
misfortunes, Antiochus found himfelf obliged to fend Zeu- 
fis, the governor, of Lydia, and his fon Antipater, to the 
Roman camp, in order to procure^ a peace upon any terms. 
The article chiefly infixed upon was, that Hannibal fhould 
be delivered up to the Romans v ^ith which Antiochus was 
forced to comply. Hannibal, forefeeing what would hap- 
pen, had retired to the ifland of Crete. It appears from 
Scipio Nafica's fpeech in Livy, that Hannibal was a general 
in the Syrian army at the battle of Magn^fia ; from whence, 
as well as from other circumfl:ances, we have reafon to be- 
lieve, that he was prefent in all the principal aftibhs that 
happened between the Romans and Arttiochus. 

Hannibal, upon his arrival in Crete, took fanftuary 
amongft the Gortynii ; but having brought great treafurc 
with him, and confidering the avarice of the Cretans, he 
judged it would be proper to have recourfe to flratagem, in' 
order to fecure himfelf y efpecially as he had reafon to ap- 
prehend, that the Cretans were informed of the riches he 
brought with him. He therefore filled feveral yeilels with 
molten lead, jufl: covering them over with gold and filver; 
which he depofited in the temple of Diana, in the prefence 
^ of the Gortynii, with whom he faid he trufted all his trea- 
furc. Juftin affirms, that he left this ^ depofit zs a' fecurity 
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^r his good behaviour^ and lived for fome time very quietly 
in thofe parts. However, he concealed his riches in hol- 
,}ow ftatues of brafs> which, according to fome, he always 
carried along with him, or, as others aflert, es^pofed to view 
jn a place of public refort as things of little value. At j r ^ 
^aft he retired to the court of Prufias, king of Bithynia, with ^ards^o" 
whom he found means to unite feveral neighbouring princes Prufias^ 
^and ftates, and fo formed a powerful confederacy againft king of 
^umenus, king of Pergamus, a profefled friend to the Ro- ^^^f^jl.^^* 
\ mans. A rupture foon commenced, which w^s followed 
by a great effufion of blood on both fides. During this war, 
Hannibal is faid to have given Eumenes feveral defeats, and 
reduced him to great difficultiesj^ more by force of geniu^^^ 
and dint of conduft, than fuperiority of ftrcngth ^. 
; The Romans, receiving intelligence of the important kr- Anjpoijif^ 
vices Hannibal bad done Prpfias, and of the influence he himfel/ym 
had at that prince's court, fent T. Quintius Flaminius thi- ''''^^r/^ 
ther a^ their ambaflador. Flaminius, at his firft audience, ^^p\„t^thg. 
complained of the proteftion JPrufias gave Hannibal, repre- hands of 
I fenting that general as the moft inveterate and implacable the Ro- 
I enemy th? Romans ever had ; as one who had ruined both ^^*r 
I his own country and Antiochus, by drawing them into a 
I deftru£live war with Rome* Prufias, in order to ingratiate 
I himfeif witS tbe'Romans^ immediately fent a party of fol- 
I diers to furround Hannibars houf?, that he might find it 
I Impoffible to make his efcape. The Carthaginian, having, 
before difcovered that no confidence was to be repofed in 
Prufias, had contrived feven fecret paflTages from his houfe^ 
to evade the machinations of his enemies ; but guards be- 
ing polled on thefe, h^ could not fly, though, according to; 
Livy, he attempted it. Perceiving therefocc no pofllbility 
of efcaping, he had recourfe to poifon, which he had long, 
referved for this melancholy occafion. This taking in hi§ 
hand, ** Let us (faid he), deliver the Romans from the 
difquietude with which they have long been tortured, fince 
they have not patience to wait for an old man*s death. Fla- 
minius will not accj^uire any reputation or glory by a vic- 
tory gained over a betra;yed and defencelefs perfbn. This 
fingle day will be a lading teftimony of the degeneracy of 
the Romans. Their anceftors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of 
adefign to poifon him, that he might guard againft the im- 
pending danger, even when he was at the head of a power- 
ful army in Italy ; but they have deputed a perfon of con^ 

y Corn. Nep. in Hannlb. cap. 9, lo, Jiiflin. lib. xxxii. cap. 4. 
Liv. lib. xxxix. cap. 51, Gccrg. Synccl. in Chron. p. 285. Valcr. 
Max. lijt)» iii. cap. 7. ' - 
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fular dignity to excite PruGas impioufly to murder 6ne^ 
who has taken refuge in his dominions, in violation of the 
laws of hofpitality." Then he denounced dreadful impre-> 
cations againil Prufias, and his kingdom, and invoked the 
gods prefiding over the facred rites of hofpitality; after 
which, drinking off the poifon he had prepared, he expired, 
at feventy years of age. Cornelius Nepos intimates, that 
Hannibal deftroyed himfelf by a fubtle poifon, which he 
carried about with him in a ring for that purpofe. Plutarch 
relates, that, according to fome writers, he ordered a fer- 
vant to ftrajngle him with a cloak wrapped about his neck ; 
and others maintain, that in imitation of Midas and The- 
miftocles, he drank bull's blood *• Thus died Hannibal, 
one of the greateft generals and politicians that any age ever 
produced. 

It has been already obferved, that by one of the articles 
of the late treaty, the Carthaginians were to reftore to Ma- 
finifla all the territories and cities he poflefled before the be- 
ginning of the war. To thefe Scipio annexed part of Sy- 
phax's dominions, in order to reward Mafiniffa's zeal and 
affeftion for the Romans on all occafions, fince the conv- 
mencement of his alliance with them. After Hannibal's 
flight to Antiochus, and Arifto's efcape, the Romans be- 
gan to regard theCarthaginians with a fufpicious eye, though, 
to prevent all diftruft,"the latter of thefe ftates had ordered 
two (hips to purfue Hannibal, confifcated his effefts, rafed 
his houfe, and, by a public decree, declared him an cxilf*. 
It was agreed likewife to notify to the Romans Arifto'» 
commiffion, as well as efcape, in order to (hew their difap- 
probation of Hannibars defign, by the deputies they diP 
patched to Rome, to complain of Mafiniffa^s unjuft preten- 
, (ions. This prince, knowing that Carthage was miferably 
rent by faftions, and upon but very indifiiircnt terms with 
the Romans, feized upon part of a maritime territory which 
was extremely rich and fruitful, fituated near the Lefiei' 
Syrtis, called Emporia. Both fides fent fimbafladors to 
Rome on this occafion, to fupport the titles of their refpec- 
tive mailers to the diftritl in difpute. The confcript fathers 
thought proper to authorize Scipio Africanus, C. Cornelius 
Cethegus, and M, Minutius Rufus, to examine into the 
controverfy upon the fpot. However, they returned with- 
out coming to any refolution, leaving the bufinefs in the 
fame uncertain ftate in which they found it. Whether thd 
commiffioners acled in this manner by order of the fenate, 

X Liv. ubi fup. & cap., 65. Phit. in Flamin. > Corn.' Nep. & Juilill^ 
ubifupra. Zonar. ubi fupra, cap, 2.i« 
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IS not fo certain, as that jhc intcrcft of the Roman? reo- 
dered a perfeft harmony betwixt the contending parties thea 
improper j for otherwife Scipio, who had deferved fo well 
of both of thern^ could by his own smthoxity have deter* 
EQined the difpute y. 

Mafinifla, not Catisfied with the poflefEon of the diffirift Th Ra^ 
he had fo unjuftly ufurpcd^ over- ran a province which his *"^*' ^^" 
father Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Syphax J^T^^f^ 
frpm him, but now it had returned to its former mafters, tenets bt-^ 
through the charms and endearments of Sophonifba* The tiuetm 
Carthaginian deputies pleaded the caufe of their principals, ^^^ 
and MafiniiTa difplayed his pretenfions before the Roman 
commiffioners with great warmth. .The Carthaginians re^ 
claimed this territory, as having originally belonged to their 
anceftors, and afterwards been reflored by Syphax. Oa 
the othtr hand, Mafinifla infilled, that it was formerly part 
of his father's kingdom ; that in confequence of this title 
he had taken pofleffion of it ; and that his pretenfions were 
fo indubitable, that he only feared left the modefty of the 
Romans, which might reader them fearful of indulging a. ' 

friend and ally in his juft claims upon their common enemy, 
ihould prove prejudicial to his interefts. The commifBoners, 
in conformity to the difpofition of their republic, referred 
this difpute, which happened ten years after the former, to 
the deciCon of the fenate, and confequently left it undeter- , 
mined. However, in theconfulate of L. JEmilius Paulus, 
and Cn. Bsebius Tamphilud, the Romans e£Fe£ted an accom- 
modation betwixt Mafinifla and the Carthaginians, coafiim* 
ing the former in the pofleflion of his unjuft: acquifitions, , 
and relloring to the latter the hoflages they had till that time 
detained ^ 

Mafinifla, grafping at farther cbnquefts, endeavoured ^ofimfa 
foon after to embroil the Carthaginians with the Romans : 'fH^iroii* 
for this purpofe he concerted meafures with the Roman am- ihtCartfuf 
bafladors in Africa, to prejudice the confcript fathers againft ginians 
them. The l^ter did not fcruple to aflirm, that to their '^i^f^ ^^ 
certain knowlege Perfeus, king of Macedon, with whom '^^«***^ 
the Romans then were upon the verge of a war, had pri- 
vately fent ambafliadors to Carthage, to negociate an alliance 
with that ftate ; and that the fenate was aflembled by night 
in the temple of -^ifculapius, to confer with them ; whilft 
the former, in as pofiiive a manner aflerted, that the Car- 

y Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. 118. Liv. Tib. xxxiv. C34>. 6t- Ap- 
pian. in Libyc. » Liv, lib. xl. cap. 17. k carp. 34. Vide Sc 
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thaginians had difpatched minlftcrs to Pcrfcus, to concluAc 
a treaty with that monarch *. 
Yr. of Fl. Not long after this difpiite, Mafinifl^ made an irruption 
«i86. into the province of Tyfca, where he foo^i poffefled him- 
Ante Chr. f^jf ^f abov^ (eventy towns and caftles, Thefe hoftilitie? 
' *' ^ oWjged the Carthagmians to apply, with great importunity, 
AndmakAs ^^ jthc Roman fenate for redrefs, their hands being fo tied 
anJrrup' up by an article of the laft treaty, that they could not re- 
iionintothi pel force by force in cafe of invaflon, without the confent 
f^^^y^ bf the Romans. The Carthaginian minifters at Rome re- 
^4 ^yJ^^ prefented the miferable condition of their republic in the 
moil moving terms. They declared, that Mafiniffa vsras 
entirely deftitute of honour ; that without the interpofition 
of that auguft affembly, to whom they then addrefTed them- 
felves, no limits could be prcfcribed to his cruelty, info- 
lence, avarice, and ambition. They therefore implored the 
. " confcript fathers, either to determine the point in debate 

betwixt their principals and Mafiniffa, or to fufFer the former 
to diflodge the latter from his conquefts by force of arms j 
or laftly, if they were refolved to fupport the Numidian 
in all his unjuft pretenfions, to fpecify, once for all, what 
' territories the Carthaginians were to cede to him, that they 
frtight know hereafter what they had to depend upon. To 
this remonftrance they fubjoined, that if the Carthaginians 
had incurred the difpleafure of the Romans in any point in-^ 
advertently fince ihe conclufion of the laft peace, they beg* 
ged they would punifh them for the offence, and not leave 
;hem expofed to the infults and vexations of Mafiniffa, fince 
• they preferred an utter extinftion to the barbarities and de* 
predations they were forced to fuffer from fo mercilefs a ty* 
rant. Th/en proftrating themfelves upon the earth, they 
burft into tears ; which making a deep impreflion upon the 
fenate in their favour, Guluffa, Mafiniffa's fon, being then 
prefent, and called upon to vindicate his father's conduftf 
replied in terms to the following effeft ; that he had 
received no inftruflions from his father how to aft in the 
prefent emergency, fince it could not be forefeen that any 
thing would be laid to his charge : that the Carthaginians 
had held feveral clandeftine meetings by night in the tem- 
ple of iEfculapius, the objeft of which confultations was 
kept fee ret from him, after which deputies were difpatche4 
to Rome : that the fole defign of his father's fending him 
to Rome was, to entreat the fenate not to pay any regard 
^0 the infinuations of the common eiiemy againft him, fin(;§ 

? Liy. lib. xli. cap. »», 
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tlie Implacable hatred they bore him was occafioned by the 
inviolable fidelity with which he had fo long been attached 
to the Romans. The fenate, after hearing both fides, an- 
fwered, that it would be proper for Gulufifa to fet put 
immediately for Numidia, in order to acquaint his father 
with the complaints of the Carthaginians : that he ought 
to fend deputies to Rome^ to remove all difficulties which 
obftru£led an accommodation between him and them : thsit 
they would continue to ferve him as they had hitherto done, 
but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : (hat it was 
but jufl: the ancient limits fliould be preferved : that th^ 
Carthaginians ought to be maintained in the pofTeflion q^ 
thofe territories which the late treaty had allotted thera^ 
The deputies of both powers were then difmifled with the 
ufual prefents. The Romans declined being more peremp« 
tory with MafinifTaf in hopes of receiving fuccours from 
him in the Macedonian war, which they were jult going td * 

commence. The Numidian anfwered their expectations ; 
for he not only fupplied them with corn, but likewife ws^s 
upon the point of fending a body of troops, confijlting of a 
thoufand horfe, and as many foot, with twenty-two el&s> 
phants, under the command of his fon Mifagenes^ to thei/ 
afliftance ^. 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable fla- Thi vile 
very under which they groaned, difpatchcd ambafladors to Maviogf 
Rome, who acquainted the fenate, that their ftate would ^f^^^^^' 
immediately tranfport a million bufbels of wheat, and five ^^Ih^^iJ 
hundred thoufand bufhels of barley, into any part of the nianu 
world, for the ufe of the Romans. That they were fenfible 
fuch a fupply was not proportioned to thofe happy efieds 
of the Roman generofity and goodnefs, which their prin-^ 
cipals had fo long experienced, neither did it come up to 
their inclinations j but that they hoped it would be con- 
fidered, by way of atonement for this defe£t, that, during 
the profperity of both republics, in former times, they had 
given frequent inftances of their being true and faithful 
allies. Mafinifia's ambaffadors not only offered the fam4 
quantity of corn, but likewife to reinforce the Roman army 
with another body of twelve hundred horfe, attended \yf 
twelve niore elephants, and to obey all the fenate's com* 
mands With the utmoft alacrity. But notwithftanding all 
thefe offers, the fenate protra£ted the affair, and would not 
allow their deputies to a£t decifively in adjufting the dif* 
ficrences jbetwi]|:t Mafiniffa aixd the Carthaginians, becaufe 

^ Liv» lib. xlii. cap. tjr t4» ic cap. 19. Ap^piaa. in labyc. p. 37. 
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tliey knew it was their iutereft to keep thofc two powers at 
perpetual variance. 

Whatever defigns the Romans might have formed, thcf 
affefted to (hew a great regard to the principles of juftice 
and honour. They therefore fent CafOj to accommodate- 
all differences betwixt MafinifTa and the Carthaginians, 
The latter very well knew what their fate would be, fhould 
they fubmit to fuch a mediation, and therefore* appealed to-; 
riie treaty concluded by Scipro', as the only rule, by which 
both their cbnduft, and that of their adverfary, ought to be 
examined. This appeal fo incenfed the rigorous Cato, that 
he pronounced them a devoted people. As the intention 
of that noted republican was not fo much to promote the 
obficrvation or conclufion of treaties, as to widen breaches^ 
difcover the ftrength and cotidition of Carthage, which was 
then very flourifliing, notwithftanding the adverfities it had 
fuflained, and gratify the Roman ambition, it is not fo* 
ftrange that he ftrould, even m the mod virulent manner^ 
prefs rhe fenate, after his return, to deftroy that city ^. 

Carthage had for fome years been miferably rent by three 
potent faSion-s. That devoted to the Romans was headed 
by Hanno, a defcendant of the perfon who ruined his coun- 
try by not fupporting Hannibal; that in the intereft of 
Mafinifla, by Hannibal, furnamed Paifer; and that farmed 
of the populace by Hamilcar, furnamed Sannis, and Car- 
thalo : but lately, two powerfu-l parties had ftruggled for 
the dominion of the city, one of which, calted the popular 
faflion, prevailed over the other, compofed of the grandees^ 
and their adherents, and expelled forty of the fenators. 
They retired to the court of Mafihiffa, ta excite him to a 
war with the Carthaginians, who fent Guluffa and Micipfa, 
t'wo of his fons, to Carthage,, to folicit their return. How- 
ever, the gates were (hut at their approach, le(i the people^ 
moved by the tears of thofe related to the eriits, fiioul'd 
gfant their requeft. Nay, Hamilcar, furnamed San^niis, one 
of the Carthaginian generals-, clofely purfued Gu!tt(ra, and 
cut oflT fome of his retinue. This otitrage occalioning a ' 
frefli rupture, Mafiniffa befieged Orofcopa, in violation df 
the laft treaty. Afdrubal, another Carthaginian general, 
advanced to the relief of Orofcopa, with an army of twenty- 
five Choufand foot, and four hundred horfe, and Was imme- 
diately joined by a body of (rx thoufand mcri, under the con- 
duft of Afafis and Saba, two Namidiari captains, who 
-dcfertcd from Mafiniffa. - Animated by this acceflfion -of 

c Liv. in Epit. 47, 48. 49. Appiaa, ubi fopra^ cap. 38. Flor. 
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ftrcngtb, Afdrubal approached the Numidian, and fkir- 
jniihcd fucccfsfuUy with fome of rSxt advanced guards. 
AdaGnifTa, obferving this ea^iernefs of the Carthaginian, re- 
tired before hinj^ pretending to be afraid of hiS fuperidr 
force, and infenfibJy drew him irito a large ^nd defolatc 
plain, furrounded with precipices. Afdrubal, findirig hini- 
lelf thus decoyed, poflefled himfelf of feveral feminence^, 
and prepared for an engagement ; which immediately eri- 
fuing, and ending in favour of MaGnifla, the Cslrthkginiaris 
fued for peace. In order to terminate their contcfts with 
that prince, the Carthaginians offered to cede the territory 
of Emporia, to pay down two hundred talents of filvpr, and 
remit eight hundred more at a ftipulatcd time j but Mad- ' 
nifla infilling upon the return of the ekiles, they did ndt 
come to any decifion. It is obfervable, that the Roman de- 
puties, who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after the 
eagagementy had orders to infill upon a peace, in cafe the 
Carthaginians fhould defeat Mafinifia \ but to afiure that 
prince of the continuance of their friendfliip, and pulh him 
on to the war, in cafe he (hould be viftorious. In what 
manner, through the vindiflive difpofition of Gulufla, and 
the breaking out of the plague amongll them, the Cartha- 
ginian forces were almoft totally deftroyed, biir readers will 
find in a former part of this work, to which we muft alfo 
beg leave to refer them; for the particulars of thisaflion **; 

After Carthage had reje£led the mediation of the Ro- Caio^ri* 
mans, Cato made his utmoft efforts to prevail upon the "vails upon 
confcript fathers to deftroy that city ; but Scipib Nafica, '^' ^oman 
iiaving afuperior influence in the fenate^ had hitherto, -^^Jjj^'* 
notwithilanding the provocation he met with from the ^ar 
Carthaginians, prevented a rupture. However, the people againfi 
of Carthage, knowing the Romans to be their inveterate CarthagH 
enemies, and reflefting upon the iniquitous treatment they 
had received from them ever fince the cbmmencement of 
their dii*putes with MafinilTa, were under great appi'chen- 
(ions oi a new war. To prevent this rupture, if poffible, 
by a decree of the fenate, they^impeachcd Afdrubal, gene- 
ral of the army, and Carthalo, comtharider df the aukiliaiy 
forces^ together with their accomplices, as guilty of high 
treafon, jFor commencing hoftilities againft the king of Nu- 
midia. They fent a deputation to Rome, to difcover wfeat 
fentiments were entertained of theii: late conduft, arid to 
know what fatisfaflion the Roinans required. Thefc mi- 
nifters meeting with a cold reception, other deputies were 
difpatched, who returned with the fanic fficcefs. This treat* 

d X.iv* in Epit xLviii. Appiaa* ubi fvpra* 
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mcnt made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe tB«5r 
deftruftion was refolvcd upon, and threw them into tbe- 
utmoft defpair: and indeed they had but too juft grounds 
for fuch a melancholy apprchenfion, the Roman fenate now 
difcovering an inclination to adopt Cato's meaft^res. It is^ 
aiTerted, that, m order to excite the confcript fathers to a 
vigorous refolution againft the Ciarthaginians, that incen- 
diary, after one of his moft virulent fpeeches, threw out of 
the lappet of his robe, in the midft of the fenate, fome 
African figs, whofc fize and beauty being admired by the 
fenators, *• Know (faid he), that it is^but three days fince 
thefc figs were gathered j. fuch 15 the diftance between the- 
enemy and us.'' About the fame time the city of Utica, be- 
ing the fecond in Africa, and famous for its immenfe riches^ 
38 well a6 its equally capacious and commodious^port,fubmit- 
ted to the Romans* As the poffeflion of fuch an important 
fortrefs, which, by its vicinity to Carthage, might ferve as- 
a place of arms in the attack of that city, enabled the Ro- 
mans to put the defign they had been fo long meditating in 
execution, immediately after this event, they declared war 
againft the Carthaginians, without the leaft hefitation. In 
confequence of which declaration, the confuls M. Manilius^ 
. Nepos and L. Marcius Cenforinus were difpatched with a» 
army and a fleet, to begin- hoftilities with the utmoft expe- 
dition. The land-forees, deftincd to a£l againft the Car- 
thaginians, conGfted of eighty thoufand foot, and four thou- 
fand chofen horfe ; and the fleet of fifty quinqueremcs, be- 
fides a vaft number of tranfports* The confuls had fecrct 
orders from the Tenate not to conclude the operations but 
by the deftruftion of Carthage, without wSich,the republic 
pretended, ftie could not but confider all her po&ffions as 
infecure and precarious^. Piirfuant to the pfen they had 
formed, they landed the troops firft at Lilybaeum i^ Sicily, 
from whence, affccr receiving a proper refreihment> it was 
propofed to tranfport them to Utica "". 
Tr. of FI. The anfwer brought by the feft ambafladors to Carthage 
ai99» had tcnfibly alarmed the inhabitants of that city r. but they 
Ante Cbr. ^qxc not yet acquainted with the refolutions taken at Rome. 
, "'"^^ They Acrefore fent frefli ambafladors, whom they inveftcd 
^h$ Ro- ^li^ fullr powers to zGt as they (hould think fit for the good- 
mans de- ' of the republic, and even to fubmit, without refeiiTe, to the 
mandthrit plfeafure of the Romans :. but the moft fenfibte pcrfons 
^h^fi^*^ f amongft them did not cxpc£k any great fticcefs frt>m this- 
tht^Car- ^ negociation, fince tlie fubmiifion of the Uticans had rcn- 
tha^iniami dered it infinitely lefs mentorious than it would have beenr 

e Liv. Appian.Plat. ubi fupM^ 26asi«» Itbtiju^cap, »6. Plin. liU 
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tcforc. However, the Romans feemed to be, in 'fom^ 
'cneafure, appeafed, fince they promifed them their liberty^ 
€he enjoyment of their laws, and, in (hort, every thing that 
was dear and valuable to th^m. This condefcenfion threw 
them into a tranfport of joy, and they wanted words to ex- 
tol the moderation of the Romans : but the confcript fa- 
thers immediately deftroyed all their hopes, by declaring 
the next inftant, that this favour was ^jranted them upoiji 
•condition, that they would fend three hundred young Car- 
thaginians of tlie nrft diftin^ion to the praetor Fabius at 
Lilybaeum, within the (pace of thirty days, and comply 
with all the orders of the confufs. Gifco, furnamcd Stry^ 
tanus, HarailcajT, Mifdes, Gillicas, and Mago (for fo were 
the ambafladors called) durft not make the leaft remon- 
ftrancc againftThe feverity of thefe conditions, but imme- 
diately departed for Carthage, to impart them to the fenate. 
That aflembly was filled with inexpreffiMe c<>ncern, upo^ ' 
liearing the article relating to the hoftages, which 'were 
confidered a^ the flower, and the only hopes, of the ijobleft 
families in Carthage. They found themfelves likewife ex- 
tremely pprplexed at the filence of th-eRoroam with refpcft 
to the cities, of which no notice was taken in tlie concef- 
fions they feemed willing to make, and at the vagac ej^- 
prefEon of fubmitting to all the orders of the confuls. How- 
ever, being abfolutely incapable of coping with fo fornii- 
dable an enemy, and, at that junfture, in want of almoft 
every thing, Mago Bretius, in a noble and eloquent fpeech, 
exhorted them, for the prefent, to obey. No fcene can be 
conceived more moving, than that exhibited by Carthage, 
when the hoftages were given up : nothing was to be feen 
but tears, all parts, at the fame time, -echoing with groans 
and lamentations : but, above all, the unhappy mothers af- 
forded a moft mournful fpeflacle, burfting into tears, tear- 
ing their difhe veiled hair, beating their breafts, and exclaim- 
ing in fuch a manner, as might have moved the moft favagc 
hearts to oompaflion. When the fatal moment of fepara- 
tion was come, they accompanied their children to the fliip, 
bid them a long, laft farewel, perfuaded that they (hould 
never fee them more, embraced them with the utmoft ten- 
dernefs, clafped them clofely in their arms, and could not 
be prevailed upon to part with them, till they were forced 
away by the failors : nay, many of them fwam a long tia\c 
after the (hip, fixing their eyes immoveably upon it. As 
the ambaflTadors delivered them to the confuls, and they to 
Fabius at Lilybaeum, before the thirty days were expired, 
they were not entirely without hopes of foftcning their t!b* 
4urate enemy : but the confuls only told them^ that, upon 
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their arrival at Utica, they fhould learn the farther ' Qrder^» 

of the republic ^ 

fif^dohligi Thofe minifters no fooner received Intelligence of the R07 

them to dt' man fleet's appearing off Utica, than they repaired thither^ 

Ifverupall \^ order ^o kno^y the fate of their city. The confuls how- 

\ieir arotu ^^^^ ^jj ^^^ judge it expedient to communicate all the com-: 

mands of ^heir republic at once, left they fhould appear fq 

fcarfli and fevercj that the Carthaginians would have refufed 

a compliance with them. They firft, thereforcj^ demanded a 

Jfufficient fupply of corn for the fubfiftei^ce of their troops : 

fecondly, that they (hould furrender all the triremes they 

were then mafters of jj thirdly, that they fhould put them 

in pofTeiBon of ^U their military machines : and, fourthly, 

that they fhould immediately convey all their arms into the 

"Roman camp. As care was taken, that there fhould be a 

. certain interval of time betwixt each of thefe demands, the 

Carthaginians fpurid^hemfelves enfnared, and coujd not re- 

je£l any one of them, though they fubmitted to the lalt, 

with the utmofl relu£l:;^nce and, concern. 

nelto' Cenforinus, now imagining the Carthaginians. incapable 

mans com' of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them to abandon their 

mandthe city 5 permitting them, however, to build another eighty 

«^» /f^' ftadia from the fea^ but without walls or fortifications. 

abandon ^oth the ambafTadors, before whom this fulminating decree 

Utirciiy. Vas pronounced, and the peopl^ of Carthage, when ap- 

' prifed of it, by their geftures and complaints, dempnftrated 

the greateft emotions of grief on this tragical ocipafion : but 
the Romans remained inflexible, not fhewing the leaft re- 
gard to the tears and entreaties of a people reduced to the 
Extremity of defpair. The ambafTadors, at one time, fupr 
plicated the gods with the greateft fervor, as well as en- 
deavoured, by all pofTible ' means, to excite the compaflion 
of the Romans -, and at another, they appealed to the avengj- 
"ing deities, whofe eyes are ever open to fraud and villany. 
The fenators and people, for fome time, entirely abandoned 
themfelves to defpair ; which was heightened by the frantic 
difpofitjon of the women, whofe cbildren'had been fent to 
Rome. In fhort, Carthage was nothing now but a fcenedf 
horror, madnefs, and confufion. The citizens curfed thefr 
anceftors for not dying glbrioufly in the defence of their 
country, rather than concluding fuch ignominious treaties 
of peace with their implacable enemies, which had been the 
caufeof the deplorable condition;! to which their pofterity 
iPvas reduced. They likewife condemned themfelves in tl^e 

, i Polyb. )ib. xxxiif. in Exeerpt, Legat. 142. Liv. in Epit. xlix* 
,^ppian. & Flor. o|>i fupra. ^v^.frop. iiU. iv, cap. lo. ^nar, i\^i 
fupra, cap. a6» 
* ' ftrongcft 
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ilrongcfl: tcrma, for having fo laipely, as well as ftupidly^ 

xielivered up their arms, and even blafphemoufly taxed the 

gods themfelves with being the authors of all their misfor* . 

tunes. However, nothing could make an impreiTion upon 

the Romans in their favours but as^ in a former part of 

OUT hiftory, we have expatiated largely upon this head, we 

fiiall only obfervc, that, when the firlt tranfports of grief 

\irere over, and tbelf paffions began to fubfide, they unani- 

moufly refolved to die 4ipon the fpot, rather than comply 

viiith the barbarous orders of ^he Romans ; and, in confe- 

ijuence of this refolution, made the neceflary dilpolitions 

for the defence' of their capital city ^ 

The conduft of the Romans upon this occaGon, deferves X^' ^^^ 
to be ftigmatized by every hiftorian, as infamoufly cruel and jJ^^J;^ 
perfidious. The Carthaginians, having pacified Afdrubal, againfl 
<ine of their generals, who, for fome contemptuous treat*, Carthagi. 
ment, had advanced, at the head of twenty thoufand men^ 
almofl to the gates of Carthage, in order to befiege it, re- 
duced mofl; of the o{>en country 4o their obedience. Af- 
drubal, with hi^ forces, poftcd himfelf advantageeufly be-' 
Core the town, Supplying the inhabitants daily with vaft 
quantities of provifions. At laft the Roman army inveftcd it, 
not doubting but it would f^ll an; eafy prey. Manilius at-; 
tacked it by land, as Marcius did by fea ; and both of thena- 
pufhed on the fiege with -all imaginable vigour : biit Afdm- 
hal greatly retarded theirapproaches, cutting off their par*- 
ties fent to collect materials for framing the milita,ry ma- 
cliines ; by drawing them infenfibly into ambufcades pre- 
pared for that purpofe. 'ManiUus therefore 4::puld make no 
confiderable impreflioQ on thecity by land ; ,and as Marcius^ 
with the fleet, lay near the ftagnum or great morafs,^ the' 
exhalations prpceeding from thence,. .together with the heat. 
<>f .the feafon, infe£ted the ^ir, and carried off great num- 
]»^^ of his men. The garrifon likewife repv)lfed the Ro- 
mans in every attack they made,M^ith great lofs, and, by their 
vigorous fallies in the night, deftroyed moft of their works 
:md battering-engines. Afdrubal alfo,' by his detachments, 
prevented ^hdr excurfions, and intercepted their foragers ; 
fo that their .cavalry was reduced to the utmoft diftrefs. A 
mifunderftanding betwixt Mafmiffa and the Romans bin* 
dered the j un£lipn pf their forpes ; fo that the confuls reaped 
no advantage from the troops of that ally. They therefore 
j,udged it expedient, at prefcnt, to withdraw from before 
the town. Marcius, with t]be fleet, endeavoured to ravage 
Che coafts of Africa ) but not being able to execute his de- 

4 Xd«ni ibUii JFlon ubl fupra. Paul. Orof. lib. iv. cap. 22. 
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Cgn, he attacked the ifland jSlgiit^urus, which furrendered. 
In the mean time Manilius advanced towards the fea-coafts^ 
to favour the operations of Marcius : bnt finding him not 
in a capacity to undertake any thing, he returned to his f<>r-» 
mer camp before the walls 6f Carthage, having been har* 
railed in his march bv Himilco, furnamed Fabeas, or, ac-? 
cording to Appian, Phameas, general of the Carthaginian 
horfe. However, the fiege procecdcid very flowly, Afdru-? 
bal clofely attending him, and deftroying great numbers of 
his men on one fide, whilft the befieged made an equal ha- 
vock on the other, by their continual fallies, The Romans 
ivere only in pofleffion of Saius, Leptis, Cholla, and Uiicai 
fo that they were much diftrefled for want of provifions, 
We arc told by Appian, that Cenforinus played one vaft 
yarn againft the walls with fix thoufand foot, and anathe? 
with a prodigious number of rowers, whofe officers attended^ 
doing their duty as if in an engagement. However, though 
a great breach was made, he could not ftorm/ the place, 
the Carthaginians, after having repulfed him, repairing it 
Jn the night. In what manner the.Carthaginians afterward^ 
turnt the Roman fleet, and Scipib JEmilianus faved the Ro- 
man army, when it was upon the very brink of deftruftionj 
may be learnt from Appian, as well as a former part of this 
i*rork ^ 

In the mean time Mafinifla, drawing near his end, dif- 
patched a courier to ^milianus, to defire he would fuper* 
intend the divifion of the dominions among his three fons, 
Micipfa, GuluiTa, and Ma(|:anabal, as well as afiift them 
with his advice. This office Scipio executed in the moft 
prudent and equitable manner, as we fliall fee in the Nu- 
midian hiftory. Mean while, Manilius reduced the ftrong 
city of Tezaga, where he defeated the enemy, putting 
twelve thoufand to the fword, and taking fix thoufand pri-» 
foners, Some other places of ftrength he likewife reduce(| 
Jjcfore the conclufion of the campaign '. 

The Carthaginians, about this time, fyflained a confider- 
able lofs by the defertion of Phameas, one of their beft com- 
manderS) who joined the Romans, after having had an in- 
terview with ^milianus, at the head of a body of two thou- 
fand two hundred horfe. As he was an officer of great ca- 
pacity, he di^ not a little contribute to the deftrudion of 
Carthage. 

Next campaign, the conful Calpurnius Pifo, and his lieu-r 
tenant Mancinus, cotidufted the war in Africa. The Car^ 

h Liv. Appian. Flor. Plut. Aurcl. Via. de Vir. Illuftr. 58. Eu- 
trop, Orof. Zonar. ubi fupra. * ?plj^b, in ^xcerpt, VaJcf. 

P« i7Sr Yal. Maa^. lib. Y- cap* l* 

thaginian^ 
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^agtnians were (6 forrmidable this year, that they obtained 
A-veral advantages over the Romans, and, towards the clofe 
of the campaign, obliged thcrt to raife the fiegt of Hippo' 
Zafftos, vtrhich thty h^d carried ott the whole fummer, aftcf - 
Having burnt all their military machines. The fiege of Car- 
tilage for the prefect feemcd to be at a ftind. The befieged 
applied to Andrifcns, who pretended to be theJfon of Perfeus 
'kiti^ of Macedon, for affiftance, or at leaft for a diverfion ' 
iTi their favour, by purfuing the war he was then engaged 
xti againft the Romans with vigour. In order the more 
ftrongly to excite him to this meafure, they promifed hini 
powerful fupplies both of money and fliips. However, they v 
received no affiftance from that quarter. 

The Carthaginian army, having been reinforced in the Bitkyat, 
preceding year with a body of eight hundred Numidian "^'{^^^ 
horrfe> whofe leader Bithyas had prevailed i\pon them to de- ^ ^*^j '* 
Ifert Guluffa, and the acceffion of fome other troops from eomts over 
Carrtiage, began to move very early but of winter-quarters, to the Car- 
As it had been obferved, that neither Micipfa nor Maftana- thaginians* 
bal, Mafinifla's pther fons, had fent any fupplies to the 
enemy, either of rtioney or arms, notwithftanding they had, 
for a long time paft, promifed them affiftance, the Cartha^ 
^ni^ns refumed rheir former courage, fcoured the open 
eoutitry, and put all then- places of ftrength in the beft pof- 
ttire oi defence. The advantages they had gained at Ne- 
pheris and Hippo, and the enemy's inability to pu(h on the 
fiegfe of Carthage, though the city was, in a manner, difl 
mantled, and the inhabitants difarmed, infpired them with 
^ refolutioato defend themfelves to the laft extremity. They 
fent ambafladors to Micipfa, Maftanabal, and the indepen- 
dent Mauritanian princes, in order to form a powerful al- 
Kance' againft the Romans, infinuating, that, (hould the 
JflifWcati republic be once fubverted by that haughty people, 
they muft foon expeft to meet with the fame fate. Afdru- 
bal, the Carthaginian general without the town, about this ' 
time, ambitious of having the command oi the troops within 
the city, poffefled by another Afdrubal, Gulufla's nephew, 
accufed him falfly of a defign to betray the republic into 
that prince's hands. The innocent perfon was fo thunder- 
ftfuck with the ac^cufation, that be had nothing to offer ih 
kisown defence V,fo,that he w:as inftantly difpatched upon 
the fpot, without jmy farther procefs "*. 

Soon after this;:Sranfaftion rifo, with a body of troops, JEmlltanus 
reduced fome of the inland towns; leaving Mancinus, with takes Me* 
^he other part of the army, to continue the fiege of Carthage. Z^^^ > 

* Appign. ^i fup. Liv. ^pit. 1. Zonari ubi fup. cap. 30. 
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Mancinus, obferving one. part of thd wall^ which from iti 
i:ocky fituation feenied inaccei&ble, not guarded, found 
means to fcale it, and take poft in the town, with three 
thoufand five hundred men j but the Carthaginians not only 
prevented any ill confequences from this lodgment, but 
likewife cut off his xetreat, a^nd he mwH either have been 
cleflroyed or ftarved to a furcender,. had not .£milianus 
in the critical moment advanced to his relief. The Car- 
thaginians immediately abandoned feveral polls; acircura- 
flance which encouraged ^milianus to make an attack upon 
Megara, a part of the city which our readers will find al- 
ready defcribcd. This was begun at midnight by a fele<2: 
body of troops, who had provided themfelvcs with .axes, 
- lpvi:;r.s, and fcaling-laddcrs, conduced by the general him- 
felf» They advanced feveral ftadia without the leaft noifc, 
but at laft gave a fudden and general (hout, which ftruck 
the enemy, who did not expeft a vifit at fo unfeafonable an 
hour, with terror. However, recovering themfelves, they 
oppofed the aflailants with fuch bravery, that ^milianu^ 
found it impofllble to mount the ramparts ; but at laft per- 
ceiving a tower very near the wall3» and of an equal height 
with them, without the city, abandoned by its guards^ he 
2etached thither a party of choice troops, who, by the help 
of pontons, made a lodgment on the wall§, from whence, 
defcending into Megara, they immediately broke down tbcj 
gates, ^milianus then entering with four thoufand of the 
flower of bis troops, the enemy found themfelves obliged to 
retreat to Byrfa, in as great confternation as if the whole 
city had been taken^ followed even by the forces that were 
encamped without the town. Afdrubal, finding next morn« 
ing what had happene4, was extremely chagrined, and^ 
either to gratify his refentment, or to reduce the beCeged 
to a ftate of defperatipn, that they might behave with a 
greater degree pi refolution in the defence of the place, maf- 
^pred all the Roman prifoners he had taken in the mfinner 
we have already related '. 
fimJfirti' Whilft Afdrubal was thus venting his fury upon the Ro-. 
ffs his nian captives, and even murdering many Carthaginian fenaf 
€amp. ^Qfg ^]^Q oppofed his tyranny,, ^milianus was employed in 

drawing lines of circumvallation and contravallation crofs 
the ifthmusi which joined the peninfula whereon Carthage 
flood, to the continent of Africa. That part of thefe lines 
which fronted the city of Carthage, was ftrengthened by a 
wall twenty-five ftadia long, and twelve feet high, flanked 
at proper diftances with towers and redoubts ; and on th^ 

J Pqlyb. in Excerptis Valeiii, p. 179. Appian. & Zonar. ubi fup. 
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rtiXii^t tower was creftod a vtrv high wooden fort, which 
overlooked the city. The enemy made their utmoft efforts 
tt> impede the work ; but as the whole army was employed 
uipoti it day and night without intermiffion, it was finiihed 
in twenty-four days. The Carthaginians were doubly in- 
commoded by this work ; firft, as it fecured the Roman 
forces againft their fallies; and fecondly, as i£milianus 
thereby cut ofFallfuppliesof provifion ; a circumftance which 
diftrefled them exceedingly. Bithyas indeed, who had been 
ordered to colleft corn before ^milianus made himfelf 
mafter of Megara, arrived foon after the conful had pcr- 
fe£ted his lines, but he durft not venture to attack tb^m» 
However, he found means to convey by fca fomc fmalt 
quantities to Afdrubal, who diftributed what he received- 
amongft his troops, without any regard to the inhabitants* 
That general feems to have been induced to this condud by 
the oppofition he received from the fenators, who, being 
highly incenfed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman pri- 
foners, as it precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and 
inftead of encouraging, diflieartened the troops, cried outf 
that fuch an unjuftinable proceeding was highly unfea- 
fonable at a jundlure when they were ready to fink under 
the preffare of the ptiblic calamities; A famine therefore 
enfued, which contributed to the deftruflion of the city **. 
'* The befieged found themfclves already rqduced to great 7%#Cfr- 
^iftrefs ; but the progrcfs ^milianus had lately made in an thagjnians 
attempt to (hut up the mouth of the old harbour by a mole^ ^^^^^ . 
that of the new one being already blocked up by the Ro« '^*^^^^* 
man fleet, afforded them a much more melancholy profped): 
than any thing that had yet happened. Being extremely 
alarmed, they refolved to take fuch meafures as might, if 
poffible, defeat the enemy's dedgn. Setting, therefore, all 
hands to work, with aftonifliing induftry, they dug a new 
bafon, and dpcned a communication with the fea, which 
enabled them to make head ag^tnft the enemy once more 
upon that element. With the fame diligence they equipped 
a fleet of fifty quinqueremes, with a vaft number of other 
veflels, built chiefly of the old materials found in their ma- 
gazines. This amazing work was completed fofuddcniy, 
and with fuch an impenetrable fecrecy^ that JSmilianus en- 
tertained not the leaft fufpicion of it, till he faw their fqua- 
3ron appear at fea. Then his furprize was fo great, think- 
ing it impofllible that fo weak an enemy (hould in an inftant 
become fo fbrmidable, that Appian believes the Carthagi- 
iiians might have totally ruined the Roman fleet had they * 

'» Idem ibid* 
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immediately aittack€^ it. This feen^s to have been no un«* 
reafonabie fuppofit]on» becaufe, as no fuch attempt was ex- 
peftcd, and every man otherwife employed^ the Carthagi- 
nians would have found the Roman veiTels deftituteof rowers, 
foidiers, and oflkers* However, two days after, both par- 
ties came to a£lion| and being greatly animated, the one 
by the hopes of prcCprving every thing dear and valuable, 
the other of finifliing a conqueft which had coft them fuch 
an immenfe quantity of blood and treafure, they exerted 
thcmfelves in an extraordinaiy manner. During the heat 
of the adiion, the Carthaginian brigantines» gliding along, 
under the large Ramwi Ihips, broke to pieces many of their 
fterns, rudders, and oars^ and if at anytime they found 
themfelvespuihed, they retreated with furprifing fwiftnefe,^ 
and returned immediately to the charge. The difpute con- 
tinued with equal fuccefs till the evening, when the Car- 
thaginians retired, not under any apprehenfion of the ene- 
niy*s fuperiority, but in or4pr to renew the engagement 
"^ith greater advantage early the next morning. Their lighter 
iceflels, being extremely fwift and numerous, foon occupied 
tlie harbour, fo that thofe of a larger fize were excltided^ 
and obliged to take (helter under a very Ijpacious terrace^ 
which had been thrownup againft the walls to unload goods» 
and on the fide whereof a fmall rampart had been raifedl 
during this war, to prevent the enemy from poffeffing them- 
felves of it. Here the fight began again early the follow^ 
ing day, with more vigour than ever, and continued till 
kte at night; but at laft, by the condu£b and bravery o£ 
five gailies of Sida, the Carthaginians were obliged to re- 
icire, and feek flicker near the city. Next morning ^mi- 
b'anus attacked the terrace ; but was repulfed with prodi- 
gious daughter by the befieged, who burnt all his military 
machines. However, he afterwards carxied it by affaul^ 
and having fortified it, ordered a wall to be built clofe-to 
thofe of the city, iind of equal height with them. When 
this was finiflied, he commanded four thoufand men to 
mount it, and difcharge (howers of darts and javelins upon 
the enemy, in order both to infult and annoy them. As 
the troops on each fide were upon a level, there was fcarce 
a dart thrown but what did execution. The laft a£iion con^ 
eluded the militai*y operations of this campaign "*. 

In order the more cffedually to cut off fupplies of every 
kind from the befieged, ^milianus formed a defign to re?* 
duce the places of ftrength the Carthaginians ftill held, par?* 
ticularly Nepheris. Here they had a numerous l)ody o^ 



n Idem ibid. & Liv, in epit. U, Flor. lib. ii« cap. 15. 
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^Cdt*ces ftrongly encamped, commanded by Diogen^^^ one 
€>f Afdrubal's intimate friends, who, by means of the new 
1>af6n already mentioned, fent continual convoys of provi- 
fions to Carthage. Th^ redCtfliion of the other places he 
effe£led by detachments commanded byperfons that he 
could confide in ; but that of the latter was accompliihed 
by a body of troops under the condud: of Laelius, f up- 
ported by Gulufia's Numidian horfe. By the adti'vity of 
thefe lad, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 
^whole Carthaginian army, confiding of eighty-four thoufand 
men^ was either cut in pieces or taken prifoners, except 
four thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in the neighbour- 
ing villages. This difafter happened before ^miliahus re- 
lumed the operations againft the city of Carthage, and in- 
duced the Africans, who were kept in awe by Diogenes, 
to abandon the Carthaginians ". 

^nftilianus afterwards formed two attacks, one againft y,.^ ^ p|^ 
Byrfa, and the other againft the Cothon. Having pofiefied 2 xo». 
himfelf of the wall which furrounded the port or Cothon, Ante Chn 
he threw himfelf into the great fquare of the city that was H^- . 
^ear it j but night not permitting him to penetrate farther, ... ^ 
he ordered his foldiers to remain there till morning under fauYByr^ 
arms. At break of day he received a reinforcement of four fa and di- 
thoufand men from the camp, who, notwithftanding all fii-dys Car* 
the efforts of their officers to the contrary, plundered the '^^-S^' 
temple of Apollo, which was imraenfcly rich, and divided 
the booty ^amongft themfelves, before they could be pre- 
vailed upon to advance againft the enemy, ^milianus be- 
ing matter of every part of the city but Byrfa or the citadel, 
attempted to force his way to this laft with inexpreffible bra- 
very. The Carthaginians having been greatly weakened by 
a famine, tnfomuch that they had been obliged to feed, for 
fome time, upon human flefli, and had fcarce ftrength to 
handle their arms, he, in fix days, effeded this purpofe* . 
However, in the conteft he loft a vaft number of men, and 
gained his point with the utmoft difiiculty. Moft of thofe 
who had fled into Byrfa were fo intimidated at the approach 
t)f the Roman army, that they furrendered upon the pro- 
confuFs granting them their lives. Afdrubal, the com- 
mandant, foon after abandoned his troops, and put himfelf 
into the hands of the Romans. His wife could not furviVe 
fuch an inftance of perfi3ioufnefs, cowardice, and inhuma- 
nity ; and therefore, with nine hundred Roman deferters^ 
to whom ^milianus had denied mercy, committed herfelf,, 
as well as rber children> to the flames^ that deftroyed tb« 

A.LiVv 9c AppiiMA* ubi. iiipra^ 
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citadel and the famous tempk of i^fculapius. This event pflt 
a period to the (late of Carthage, and confequently to Uic 
difpute for the empire of the world, which had continued, 
almoft without intermiffion, betwixt two 6f the moft power- 
ful republics to be found in hiftory, for the fpace of a 
hundred and eighteen years. Carthage, after this, was 
demolifhed, in purfuance of the orders fent by the confcript 
fathers to the proconful. The cities confederated with it 
were difmantled, and thofe that had declared for the Ro- 
mans, rewarded. Africa Propria was alfo reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. But of thefe tranfaftions, as 
well as of the cataftrophe we are now upon, our readers 
will find a full and ample account in the Romap hiftory ^, 
Hi carries Thus fell Carthage, in the confulate of C. Cornelios 
$ffan im- Lentulus and L. Mt^mmius, about an hundred and forty^fibc 
fnenff years before the commencement of the Chriftian aera ; .a 
plunder to ^"^f whofe deftruftion ought to be attributed more to the 
EmeJ^ intrigues of an abandoned faftion, compofed of the moft 
profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its am- 
bitious rival, however formidable it might at that time ap- 
pear. The treafure ^milianus carried off, even after the 
city had been given up to the foldiers to be plundered^ ac- 
cording to the Roman military law, was fo immenfe, that 
it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to four (D) 

millions 

• Idem ibid, ut in Zonar. ubi fup. Vide etiam Valer. Max. lib. 
jii. cap. 2. Orof. lib. iv. cap. 23. Flor. & Aurel. Vi&. ubi fapi-a. 
Eutrop. lib. iv. cap. it, 

(D) This was not the only his antiquities, aud the fir ft of 

treafure iEmilianus met with his trcatifc againfl Apion. 

now in Carthage. According 2. Eumach us, a Carthaginian 

to Salluft, he preferved from the writer, cited by Phlegon, wha 

flames feveral valuable libraries, amongft other things, related, 

• which he prefented to the fons that, whilft the Carthaginians 

of Micipfa. The works of all were drawing a line round A- 

the moft noted Phoenician and frica Propria^ they difcovered 

Punic authors were undoubtedly two human Ikeletons, depoiited 

included in thefe colledions, in two coffins, of an enormous 

fome of the principal of which, lize. One of thefe, according 

befides thofe already mention- to Phlegon, was twenty-thrcd 

ed, were the following : cubits long, and the ot&et 

I. Dius, a celebrated Phoe- twenty-four. The age in which 

nician hiftorian, a fragment of this author lived, has riot been 

whofe work, relating to the hitherto difcovered. 

friendly intercourfe betwixt So- 3. Hieronymus j^gyptius, 

' lomon and Hiram king of who, according to Frecitlpbus 

Tyre, has been preferved by Lexovienfis, a chronological hi- 

Jofephus, in the eighth book of ftbriaai -that ' lived near nine 

.* . hundred 
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xnilions four hundred and feventy thoufand pounds weight 
of filvcr. The Romans ordered it (hould never be inhabit* 
cd again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againft thofe, 
v^ho, contrary to this prohibition, fhould attempt to rebuild 
any part of it, efpccially Byrfa and Megara. The Cartha- 
ginian prifoners, fent to Rome, were diftributed. in the 
various provinces of Italy, as already related. 
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hundred years ago, wrote a hi- 
ftory of Phoeaicia. For a far- 
ther account of him, we mull ^ 
refer our readers to Voflius. 

4, HiftisBus Milefius, a com- 
piler of Phoenician hiftory, men- 
tioned by Jofephus, in the firft 
book of his Jevvifh antiquities/ 

5. Hypficrates, a native of 
Phoenicia, who compofcd a hi- 
ftory of that country in the 
Phoenician language. A Greek 
tianflation of this author, exe- 
cuted by Chaetus, if not the 
original itfelf, was extant in 
the time of Tatian. He is like- 
wife taken notice of by Eufe- 
bius, in the tenth book of his 
Praeparatio Evangelica. 

^ 6 . lolaus, a compiler of Phoe- 
nician hiftory , whofe ytrorks were 
all loft, except a few fragments, 
which feem entirely fabulous. 
From what Bochart, Gefner, 
and Voliius, have related of 
him, the lofs of his perform- 
ance is not greatly to be re- 
gretted. 

7. Mochus or Mofchus, a 
Phoenician, who wrote the hi- 
ftory of his own country in his 
mother- tongue. Chsetus above 
mentioned tranftated this piece 
into Greek. Jofephus, Tatian, 
and Athenxus, fupply us wi^h 
the ftiort account we have of 
him. 



d. Mofchus Sidonius, a na- 
tive of Sidon, who, according 
toStrabo, feems to have been tho 
founder of the atomical philo* 
fophy. 

9. Procles, a Carthaginian hi- 
ftorian, fome of whofe frag- 
ments have been preferved by- 
Pa ufanias. 

zo. Sanbhoniatho, a Phoeni* 
cian hiftorian, who, according 
to the moft received opinion, 
lived a little before the fieee of 
Troy. He extracted his hiftory, 
which was written in the Phoe- 
nician language, partly from 
the records of cities, and partly 
from the facred writings dcpo- 
fited in temples. Philo of By« 
blus, who, according to Sui^ 
das, lived in the reign of Ha* 
drian, tranftated this hiftory in- 
to Greek, fome extracts of which 
we find in the firft book of Eu- 
febius's Praeparatio Evangelica* 
Suidas informs us, that he wrote 
one treatife of the religious in* 
ftitutions of the Phoenicians } 
another of Hermes's phyfiolo- 
gy ; .and a third of the Egyp- 
tian theology. 

II. Theodotus, a writer of 
Phoenician hiftory, whofe per- 
formance Chastus tranftated intft 
Greek, Qur readers will find 
every thing relating to him ia 
Bochart and Voffius ( 1 ) • 



^ (1) Strab. lib. xvi. & alib. Jofepb. Antiq. & Cont. Apion. paff. Eafeb. 
in PrsBp. Hvang. paiT. Heftiarus Milcfiui apud Jofepb. in Antiq. Ju- 
daic, lib. iii. Phlegon. Trallian. de Reb. Mirabil. cap. 18. Athen. 
Peipnofoph. lib. iii, \v. & alib Tatian. in Orat adverf. Gent. VoiT. 
^e Art. Hiftor. cap. 7, U de Hift. QrKC. lib. ill Gcfn, lA ^blioth. ^ 
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^heH'ifiory of the Carthaginians* 

About twenty-four years after this (lately metropolis had , 
been laid in afhes by w£milianus> purfuaitt to the orders of 
the fenate, C. Gracchus, tribune of the people, in order to 
ingratiate himfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it^ and, 
for that purpofe, condu£ted thither a colony of fiK thoufand 
Roman citizens* The workmen^ according to Plutarch, 
were terrified by many unfortunate omens, at the time they 
were tracing the limits, and laying the foundations, of the 
new city ; which the fcnate bekig informed of, would have 
fufpended the attempt : but the tribune, little afFefled with 
fuch prefages, continued carrying oii the work, and finifh- 
ed it in a few days. From hence it feems probable, that 
only a flight kind of huts were erefted, efpecially fincc we 
are told by Velleius, that Marius, after his flight into Africa, 
lived in a poor, mean condition amidft the ruins of Car« 
thage, confoling him£plf by the fight of fo aftonifliing a 
fpe<^cle, and himfelf 2X the fam^ time ferving, in fome 
.meafure, as a confolation to that iU-fated city. But whc- 
tlier Gracchus executed his defign, as, Plutarch intimates, 
or the work was entirely difcontinued^ in compliance with 
the fenate's orders, as Appian fuggefls, it is certain this 
was the firft Roman colony that ever was fent out of Italy ^ 

Appian relates, that Julius Caefar, having landed his 
forces in Africa, to terminate the war with Pompey's ad- 
herents, faw, in a dream, an army compofed of a prodi- 
gious number of foldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, 
called upon him. Being (truck with the vifion, he wrote 
down in his pocket-book the deflgn he formed, on this oc- 
cafion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth. But, being 
murdered foon after in the curia at Rome by the confpiratorsi 
prevented the execution of his defign. However, fays the 
fame author, Auguftus Caefar, his adopted fon, finding this 
memoir amongft his papers, built a city at Ibme fmall diftance 
from the fpot on which ancient Carthage (lood, which he 
called by the fame name, in order to avoid the ill e(Fefl:s of 
thofe imprecations, which had been vented at the time of 
its 4e(trui£lion. Thither he fent a colony of three thoufand 
men^ who were foon joined by confiderable numbers irosffi 
the neighbouring towns. But this notion, however it mar 
have been received by Appian, is not fo confiftent witn 
^bat we find advanced by Straboj who intimates, that both 
Carthage, and Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Jo* 
Jlt$is Cxfar- It is cecta^i this laft aufthor, who flouriihed 
fai the ceigti of liberiuSj affirms Carthage in his time to 

p Appian. nbi fup. Plut. in Gr^cch. VcH. Patcrc. lib. li* cap. 19. 
•tiv. in Epit. Ix. 

... have 
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liave been equal, if not fuperior, to the largefl: city in A<^ 
frica. Plutarch follows Strabo, and, therefore, in oppdfition 
to Appian, gives a fan£lion to his . authority. 'Pliny men- 
tions it as a very confiderable colony in his days, though 
the town was not then of fo large an extent as that deftroy* 
ed by j^milianus. Solinus gives us to underftand, that the 
town built by Gracchus was called Junonia, and, fot fome 
time of little confequence, agreeable to what we have hinted 
above. However, he informs us, that, in the confulate o£ 
M. Antonius and P. Dolabella, it made fuch a figure, that 
it was efteemed the fecond city ih the Roman dominions* 
It was confidcred as the capital of Africa for fcveral centu- 
ries after the commencement of the Chriftian sera. Maxen- 
tius laid it in afhes about the fixth or feventh year of Con- 
ftantine's reign. Genferic king of the Vandals, took it 
A. D. 439 ; but, about a century* afterwards, it was re« 
annexed to the Roman empire by that renowned com* 
mander Belifarius. At laft the Saracens, under Moham- 
med's fucceffors, towards the clofe of the feventh century, 
fo completely deftroyed this city, that no other traces of it 
are now to be difcovered than thofe we have already taken 
notice of in the firft feftion of the Carthaginian hiftory ^. 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 

The liifiory of the l^umidians^ to the Conqueft of 
their Country by the Romans. 

S E C T. I. 

Defcription of Numidia* 

THE limits of the region called Numidia have been nilMa 
differently defined by the ancient geographers. Pliny aftfumi* 
gives that name to the trad lying between the rivers Tufca '^** . 
*nd Ampfaga ; which includes the Numidia Nova of Pto- 
lemy, together with the diftri£l of the Cirtefii. Mela 
affirms it to hav«^ extended from the river Mplochath or 

9 Appian. in Libyc. fqb. fin. Strab, lib. xvii. p. 833. Plut in 
Cttf. Dio Ca(r. lib. xliii. ic lib- Hi* Plin. lib. v* cap. 4. Solin* cap. 
>7« Eutrop. lib. iv. cap. at. Orof. lib» v« cap. la* 

Yoj.. XVh H Mttlucba^ 
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Muludia, to the borders of Africa Propria, which he fccmt 
to have fixed at a fmall diftande from the city of Cirta. But 
its boundaries are certainly the bed afcertained by Sltraboy 
who, in conformity with what has been advanced by Poly- 
bius, Livy, and Dio, fays it comprehended the kingdoms of 
the Maffyli and Mafaefyli, the laft of which was bounded on 
the weft by the Mulucha, as the firft was on the eaft by the 
Tufca. Dionyfius Afer, Silius Italicas, and Appian, add 
no fmall weight to Strabo ; for which reafon our readers 
will permit us to give a geographical defcription of Numi- 
dia up€>n the plan he has laid d(jwn '. 
NumUia Numidia was limited on the north by the Mediterranean^ ^ 

haddif' on the fouth by Gaetulia, or part of Lybia Interior ; on th« 
^r^% r ^^^ '^y ^^^ Mulucha, which feparated it from Mauritania ; 
Janeditat ^"^ °" ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Tufca, a boundary it had in common 
different with Africa Propria. If we fuppofr Malva, Malvana, Mu- 
times. lucha, Molochath, and the prcfent MuUooiah of the Alge- 

rines to be the fame river, and the modeca Zaine to corre- 
fpond with the ancient Tufca, as the learned Dr. Shaw has 
rendered probable, this tra<^ was above five hundred miles in 
length. The breadth cannot be fo eafily afcertaiaed : but, 
fuppofing it to have been nearly the fame with that of th« 
prcfent kingdom of Algiers, as there is good reafon to ap- 
prehend it was, in the narroweft part it muft have been 
about forty miles, that being the diftance near Ttemfan 
from the defert or Sahara to the fea-coaft, and above a 
hundred in the broadelt. In the Carthaginan times, Nu- 
midia contained two confiderable nations, the moft power- 
ful of which, according to Strabo, was called the MaflyK, 
and the other the Mafaefyli or Maffaefyli. The country ii>- 
habited by the Maflaefyli is,, by fome authors, efteemed a 
part of Mauritania j but Polybius, Livy, and Strabo, whofe 
authority is fuperior to that of all other writers, in the point 
before us, are of another opinion. However, that it was 
confidered as appertaining to Mauritania in after-ages by 
the Romans, we fearn from Dia, who likewife afferts, thafr 
it received the name of Mauritania Caefarieafis fronv the. 
emperor Claudius •. 
tj^g extent Numidia^ including Numidia Propria, or the country of 
ofNumi" the Maffyli, and Mauritania Caefarienfis, or that of the Ma- 
^'^ fafyli, extended from 34 degrees 5 minutes to 37 degrees 

Nv latitude, and, from i degree 15 minuses W. to 9 degrees 
16 minutes E. of London. 

« Pliiii lib. v. cap. 3. PtoK lib., iv. cap ». Pompon. Mel. Kb; u 

flap. 6. Strab. lib. xvii. p. 570. Polyb. lib. iii. cap. 33. Liv. lib* 

Xxiv. cap. 4^' oi lib. xxviii. cap. 1.7. Dio Ca0l lib. xli. p, 72.1 

• Dr. SImw'i Geographlc.»l Obfervations of Algiers^ cap. i. 

• " The: 
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iThe country of the Maflyli, Numidia Propria, or, as fomc ^^f ^<'«»- 
authors ftyle it, Terra Metagonitis, was feparated from the (^ jf .J^' 
proper territory of Carthage by its eaftern boundary the ^ * 
river Tufca, and from the kingdom of the Maflaefyli, or 
Mauritania Caefarienfis, if we credit Pliny, by the Ampfaga. 
It feems to correfpond with that part of the province of Con- 
ftantina lying between the Zaine and the Wed el kibeer» 
which is above an hundred and thirty miles long, and more 
than an hundred broad. The fea-coaft of this province is» 
in general, mountainous and rocky, anfwering appofitely 
enough to the appellation given it by Abulfeda, viz. El 
Adwah, the high or lofty. It is far from being equal in ex- 
tent to the territories, that formed the kingdom of the Ma- 
fxfyli, though this nation is reprefented as lefs potent than 
the Maflyli by Strabo. We (hall only mention fuch of the 
principal places feated in it, as have been taken the greateft 
notice of by the ancients, the bounds we havd prefcribed 
ourfelves obliging us to pais over all the reft '. 

The capital city of this province, or rather kingdom, was Clriii 
Cirta, a pla,ce of very confiderable note amongft the ancients. 
It ftood about forty-eight miles from the fea, and at a fmall 
diftance from the Ampfaga. According to Strabo, it was 
a fortrefs of great ftrength, and abundantly fupplied with 
all neceflaries, as well as much improved, through the great 
care of Micipfa, who invited a great number of Greeks to 
come and refide in it. Mela and Pliny intimate, that it was 
likewife known by the name of Sittianorum Colonia in their 
I time, and in its moft fiourifliing ftate, when under the do- 
; minion of Syphax. The latter name it received from the 
colony fettled there by P. Sittius, who, having been of fin- ■ 
gular fervice to Caefar in the African war, received a great 
extent of territory in thofe parts, which formerly belonged 
to Manafles, one of Juba's confederates, as we learn from 
Appian and Dio ; for which reafon we find it called Cirta 
Julia by Ptolemy, who names the territory adjacent to it^ 
the diftria of the Cirtefii, which he feparates from Numi- 
dia, making it include the cities of Vaga, Miraeum, Lares, 
^tara, and Azama. That Cirta was one of the largeft as 
^t\\ as ftrongeft cities of Numidia, is evident both from the 
extent of its ruins, which are ftill to be feen, and its fitua- 
tion; for the greateft part of it was built upon a kind of pen- 
infular pronlontory, inacceflible on all fides, except towards 
the foutn-weft. This promontory was a mile in circum- 
\ ference, inclining a little to the fouthward, but terminating 

tStrab. lib. ii. VWti. Mel Ftol. ubi fap. Abulfed. in Geogr. cjT 
Tradu&t V. C, I. Oagnier. Shaw, ubi fup* cap. 7. & alib. 
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in z precipice of a northern direftion. Here a beautifoi 
landfcape arofe from a mod agreeable variety of vales, moun- 
tains, and rivers, which extended themfelves to a great 
diftance. To the eaft ward the profpeft was bounded by an 
adjacent range of rocks, much higher than the city ; but, 
towards the fouth-eaft, the country was more open, enter- 
taining the citizens of Cirta with a diftant view of the high 
mountain, called at prefent Ziganeab, as well as thofe large 
and fertile eminences^ whofe modern name is Seedy Rou- 
geife. The peninfular promtontory, in the direftion we are 
now upon, was feparated fromr the neighbouring plains by 
a deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, where a 
rivulet, that feems to have been a branch of the Ampfaga^ 
the modern Rummel of the Algerines, conveyed its ftream^ 
and over which there was formerly a bridge of excellent 
workmanfhip.. The ifthmus, near which ftood the princi- 
pal gate of the city, is about half a ftadium broad, being 
entirely covered at prefent with a feries of broken walls, 
clfterns, and other ruins, continued down to the river, and 
carried on from thence ovef a fmall plain parallel to the val- 
ley above defcribed. The moft eminent fragments of anti- 
quity ftill remaining are, I, A particular fet of cifterns near 
the centre of the city, about twenty in number, forming an 
area of fifty yards fquare* 2. The aqueduft, whofe re- 
mains, though, in a much more ruinous condition than the 
cifterns, famcientty demonftrate the wealth, public fpirit, 
and magnificence of the Numidian princes. 3. Part of a 
large and noble edrfice, with columns, four of whofe bafes,, 
{even foot in diameter, ftill in their places, feem to have 
formed part of the portico* This fl^ands upon the brink of 
a precipice to riie northward, and is the place where the 
. Turkifh garrrfott of Conftantina is always poftcd. That 
name was giren Cirta in the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
who repaired and adorned it,^ according to Aurelius Viftor. 
Cirta was the metropolis of Mafiniffa's dominions, that 
prince^ his father Gala, and feveral other monarchy of 
tKc fame family, refiding there, as we learn from Polybius^ 
Livy, and others* Strabo informs us, that Micipfa ren- 
dered it fo harge, populous, and flouriftiing, that in his time 
it could fend into the field an army of twenty thoufand foot 
and ten thoufand horfe. From its name it appears to be 9 
city of a very high antiq-uity, founded by thfi rhGcnicians^ 
«ven before Dido's, arrival in Africa \. 

w Strab.lib. xvii. p. 5^7*. Mel. ubi fup. PTin. lib. v. cap.). Bio^ 
€afr. lib. xliii. Tub inir. Appian. in Civil, lib.iv. p. 996. Liv. Hb. 
XXX. cap. 12, & a)ib« Sallttft-iA Jugurth. Ptol. Gcogr. ltb« iv« cap* 
^ Sbamc, ubL fup.. cap. &• 
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Vagay a lafge city, according to Ptolemy, was fituated a faga* 
Cew miles eaft of Cirta. Plutarch calls it Baga, and Salluft 
VacCa; which is the name likewife given it by Silius, Pliny, 
and St. Auilin. The Romans placed a ftrong garrifon here 
under the command of Turpilius, according to Salluft and 
Plutarch. 

Lares, a town fouth-eaft of Cirta, has been d^fcribed by l^ei% 
Ptolemy. Some think it different from that in the Itinerary 
cailed Laribus Colonia^ or Laribum Colonia. This place is 
mentioned by Salluft, ind other ancient authors. 

Azama, a town which Ptolemy places fifteen days jour- Azam^u 
ney diftant from Carthage, lay fouth-eaft of Cirta. Some 
authors imagine this to be the fame with Zama, a lafge and 
magnificent city, and famous for the fignal defeat of Han- 
nibal ; but this conjecture is rendered improbabte by Livy 
and Polybius, who fix Zama on a fpot much nearer Car- 
thage. Miraeum and i£tara, the other two 'places in the 
diftri£t of the Cirtefii, mentioned by Pt<^emy, are fo ob- 
fcure, that it is fufficient juft to have named them \ 

About eighteen miles from the Ampfaga, at the weftem Colh^ 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is jfiow called, tb« MagMut^ 
Gulph of Stora, ftood the Cullu, or Collops Magnus, of 
Pliny and Ptolemy. There is nothing remaining at prefeni 
€>f this ancient ci^y, but a few miferable houfes, and a fmali 
fort. The modern name i« Cull, which, as well as the an- 
cient, might be derived from a fmall port before it, CuIIa^ 
in Arabic and Phoenician, fignifying a port. At the eaftera 
extreri^ity of the fame gulph was the Ruficada of Ptolemy, 
the Sgigata or Stora of the moderns. A few cifterns, con- 
verted at prefent into magazines for corn, are the only to- 
kens of antiquity difcemible in it. The ancient geographers 
have fixed it fifty or fixty Roman miles from CuUu; whereas, 
in reality, it was not above thirty. The adjacent rivulet 
fecms to be the Tapfas of Vibius Sequefter *. 

Not many miles to the north-eaft ftood the Tacatua of ^aedttuii 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary, the Tuckufli of the Al- 
gertncs, at prefent a pleafant village, with a fruiiful coun- . 
try furrounding it. At fome diftance from it, in an eaftern 
dire^ion, was the Sulluco, or Collops Parvus, of Ptolemy, 
Ibc modern fmall port of Tagodeitc. 

At the weftem extremity of the gulph of Hippo, upon the ^^PP^ ^ 
river Armua, was the city of Hippo Regius, a place we have ^^^ 
had occafion to mention frequently in the Roman and Car- 

• ^ Polyb. fib. XV. cap. 5. Liv. lib. xxa. cap. 99. Salluft. in Ju- 
gurth cap. 5^ Hirt. in B. Afr. cap. 91. Plin. Jb. r. cap. 4. FtoL 
ubi Aip. & Iu£?ript. Vet. apud Gruter. p. 3644 'Shaw, ubi fup, 
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tliaginian hiftories. Upon the fpot of ground formerly oCf 
/ cupied by that city, a great heap of ruins is ftill to be feen. 
According to Leo Africahus, the city of Bona, or, as the 
Moors call it, Blaid el Aneb, Town of Jujebs, from the 
plenty of them gathered in the neighbourhood, about a mile 
farther to the north, was built out of thefe ruins. This 
opinion feems to be confirmed by the name Bona, which is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Hippo or Hippona. It is pro« 
bable that Bona has the fame fituation which Ptolemy's 
Aphrodifium had, (ince he places it fifteen miles to the north 
of Hippo. The ruins of Hippo occupy about half a league 
in circumference, confiding, as ufual, of large broken walls 
and cifterns- This city was called Hippo Regius, becaufe 
it was, for fome time, the feat of the Numidian kings, as 
Silius Italicus aflerts. Indeed its commodious fituation both 
for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the air its in- 
habitants breathed, and the delightful profpeft they enjoyed, 
demonftrate this city to be as worthy of fuch an honour as 
any other in the Numidian domii^ions y. 

Tabrmca. Thabraca, or Tabraca, was a maritime city of Numidia 
Propria, feated on the weftern bank of the Tufca. It is 
mentioned by Mela, Juvenal, Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. 
Auftin. Pliny infinuates, that it was a Roman colony in 
the latter ages. Some ruins are ftill remaining, and out 
of them has fprung the modern Tabarca, where there are 
feveral broken walls and cifterns, with a fmail fort and gar* 
rifon of Tunifeens. 

tfaf^agara* Naragara, or Nadagara, a very ancient town, fouth-weft 
of Tabraca, was fituated on the confines of Africa Propria. 
Here, towards the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, Sci- 
pio is faid to have encamped for thebenefitof the water, Han- 
nibal at the fame time taking poft upon an eminence four 
miles diftant from him. Polybius called this place Mar- 
garon. It is fuppofed that fome fragments of an aquedud, 
and other traces of this ancient city, are ftill to be feen. 

Sicem* Somewhere in this traft -we are to look for Sica, Sicca 

. Verjerea,' or Venerea ; but fince its fituation cannot, with 
any precifion, be afcertained, 'we (hall drbp all farther parti- 
cuiars relating to it. 

nirmida, Thirmida was a town of this province, where Hiempfal, 
according to Salluft, loft his life : but whether it ftood on 
^ ' the borders of the Maffyli, or remote frorn them, for want 

of fufficient light from hiftory, we cannot determine '. 

y. Strab. ]tb. xvii. p, 572. Liv. lib. x|cix. cap. 3. Plin. & MeK 
libi Alp. Sii. Ital. lib. iii. ver. 259. Procop de Bell. Vandal, lib. \U 
pap. 4.. I- Leo African, p. an, Shaw, ubi fup. & Q^Q^f* Nubie^C 

F,83% » Ssijluit. in Jugurth. cap. j». ' , 
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Sutfaul appears to have been a place of fome ftrength ; for SuthuU 
Iiere Hiempfars treafure was depofited, as we are informed 
l>y the fanie hiftorian. It is probable, from fome hints he 
gives, that it could not be very remote from Thirmida. 

Madaura had its fituation in the neighbourhood of Sicca Madaurth 
Venerea, Tagafte, and Hippo Regius. It was famous for 
tfae birth of Apuleius the Platonic philofopher \ which is 
all we can fay of it *. 

-As for Sava, Gemell«, Calama, Lambefa, Thevefte, Ta- Sava, &c* 
dutti, Sigus, Tipafa, Simiflhu, Lamafba, and an infinite 
number of other obfcure places, they deferve not the lead 
attention. It will be fufficient, in order to complete our 
geographical defcription of this province, to give a fuccindl 
account of the mod remarkable mountains, promontories, 
rivers, fountains, iflands, and fome of its principal curiofities, 
to which we fliall beg leave to premife a word or two con- 
cerning the interior part of it ^. 

We have already obferved, that the fea-coaft of this pro- Thefea* 
wnce was mountainous and rocky 5 to which we ftiall add, cot^ of 
that the inner or mediterranean part was diverfified with a '^f-' /'*•• 
beautiful interchange of hills and plains, which grew lefs '^'of^^^am^ 
capable of culture in proportion as it approached the Sahara* ^aj. 
In many places, for feveralleagues together, nothing was to 
be feen but a folitary defert, deftitute both of animals, and 
every thing proper for their fupport. In others, fruitful 
diftridls, abounding with gardens producing great plentjr pf 
the moft delicious pomgranates and apples, afforded a niofl: 
delightful j^ofpe£l to travellers ^ 

The firft ridge of mountains is that upon the borders of Themdun* 
Gaetulia, which terminated the country between the pa- taint. 
xallels of Sitifir and Cirta, called by the ancients Buzara. 

2. That called Thambes, extending itfelf as far as Tabraca. 

3. The Mampfarus of Ptolemy, upon the frontiers of Gse- 
tulia, which Separated that country, or the Sahara, from the 
Mauritania Sitifenfis. 4. The Mons Audus of Ptolemy, or 
the Mons Aurafius of the middle age, known at prefent 
amongft the Turks by the name of Jibbcl Aurefs pr Evrefs ^ 

The firft promontory that falls under our obfervation is Thefro' 
the Tritum of Strabo, and the Metagoniumpf Mela, about montorieu 
fix leagues to the eaftward pf the Ampfaga, called at pre- 
sent the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes, by the Algerines. 
2^ The Hippi Promontprium of Ptolemy, the Mabra of the 
iea-charts, about tweiity leaguj^s eaft of the former. It is 

a Apul. Madaurenf. in Mctamorphof. lib. xi. de Platen. Pbilof. 
Jib. iii. Sc in 4p^1- ^' Aug. in popfcf. lib. ii» cap, 3. »> Ptol. 

Itinerar. Apionin. Pcuting. Tab. Not. -ffithic. Orof. &c, p Shaw, 
\fi^i fuprai A F\\fi, Ptol. & Shaw ubi fupra, 
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\ Known at prcfent among the Algerines by the name Rascl 

Hamrah, i. e. the Red Cape, and has the ruins of two fmall 
buildings upon it. 3. Scarce a league diftant from the Hippi 
Promontorium, to the northward, is the Straborrum Pro- 
montorium of Ptolemy : this was in the gulph of Hippo, 
and about a league from the city of that name*. 
Rivirs* Of the rivers which water Numidia Propria, the mb(t 

remarkable are the following : i. The Ampfaga, which fc- 
parated this region from that of the Maflkfyli or Maurita- 
nia Caefarienfis. That river fell into the fea about fit 
leagues to the weft of Cullu, and is at prefent named the 
Wed el Kibeer, or Great River ; which very well agreed 
with the fignification of the word jfrnpfaga^ jiphfah import- 
ing in Arabic hroad^ large^ or ample. At prefent it appears 
to be compofed of the following branches : the Wed el 
Dfahab, River of Gold, whofe fource is at Kafbaite, a heap 
of ruins -fixty miles to the fouth-weft; the rivulet of Jim- 
meelah, in the fame direftion nearly with the Wed el Dfa- 
hab, but a little more than forty miles diftance 5 the Wed 
cl Hammam, twenty miles to the weft of Conftanlina ; the 
Wed el Sigan, fifteen miles to the fouth-weft from Phyf- 
geah ; and the fprings of Hydrah, about half that diftance 
to the fouth-eaft. The moderti geographers have generally . 
' iondudted the channel of their Ampfaga towards the gulph 

of Cull ; whereas the Wed el Eabeer, which exaflly an- 
fwers the Ampfaga o£ the ancients, has no fuch direftion, 
but falls into the fea fix leagues to the weftward. Cella- 
rius fixes its fource in that ridge of mountains, by Ptolemy 
called Buzara, upon the borders of the Sahara ; which con- 
tradifts the lateft and moft accurate obfervations. 2. The 
Armua of Pliny, the modern Sei-boufe, w^hich emptied it- 
felf into the weftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo. 
This often leaves great quantities of roots and trunks of 
trees on the neighbouring ftore, and, by the low fituation 
of the adjacent country, occafions frequent inrundations. 
3. The Rubricatus of Ptolemy, or Ma-fragg of the Algerines, 
has its fountains on fome nills that lie at a little diftance 
to the fouth of Hippo, its mouth being about four kagues 
eafterly from that of Armua. We are told, that the mouth 
of this river is at prefent generally flopped up with a high 
bank of fand, raifed by the north an4 north-eaft winds; fo 
that it is feldom open but after long and heavy rains. 4. The 
Tufca, now called the Zaine, the boundary of this pro- 
vince on the fide of Africa Propria. It is faid, that, in the 
language of the neighbouring Kabyles, or remains of the 

« Mel. lib. X. cap. 7. Strab. Jib. xvil. 
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^IdAfricanS) the word Zaine denotes an oak'trety and con- 
sequently approaches pretty near in fignification to Tha- 
bracft, the Phoenician name of the frontier town upon this 
river. The Zaine has its fource in the adjacent moTintains ^ 

All the moft noted fountains of this tra£t are reducible to Founiasau 
ttjro heads : i. Thofe ^o which the principal rivers owe 
their origin, that havt been juft touched upon. And, 2. 
That m the neighbourhood of Zama, whofe waters, if drank 
copioufly, rendered the voice loud and fonorous, according 
to Pliny and Vitruvius. Zama was the city in which king 
juba refided, and was levelled with the ground by the Ro- 
mans, accocding to Strabo «. 

The only illands that were ever fuppofed to have been 
adjacent to this region were, i. The Infulae Naxicae or Pi- 
thecufae of Scylax, oppofite to Collops Magnus, which we 
apprehend rather to have belonged to Europe than Africa. 
a. The ifland of Tahraca near the mouth of the Zaine, or 
Tufca, now in the pofTeffion of the Genoefe, who pay an 
annual rent for it to the regency of Algiers **. 

The principal curiofities of Numidia Propria are, i.The Curiofitles 
large marfhy plain between Blaid el Aneb and Hippo, with of this prom 
the river Bobernah, which has a bridge of tloman work- •»«»^'- 
manifaip upon it. 2. The Roman infcriptions found dif- 
pci-fed all over this province. 3. The rich lead-mines in 
the mountains of Bcni Bpo-Taleb. 4. The warm fprings, 
bubbling within a^ large fquare bafin of Roman workman- 
fliip, which feeni to be the Aquse Calidae or Aquae Tibili- 
tariae of the ancients> lying about ten leagues to the fouth- 
weft of Hippo Regius, and fixteen to the eaft of Cirta oV 
Conftantina. To which we might add feveral others, did 
we not referve them ifor the natural hiftory of the kingdom 
of Algiers. 

The limhs and extent of the Regio Maffaefylorum of The limits 
Strabo, or the Mauritania Caefarienfis of Dio, being that and extent 
traS lying between the Mulucha and Ampfaga, are already ^/'^^t' 
afccrtained by the determination of thofe of Numidia in fyj^;.^, 
general, and Numjdia Propria, or the country of the Maf- 
fyh in particular. The length indeed of the former pro- 
vince much exceeded that of the latter; but its breadth was 
^ot confiderable, being at a medium only about twenty 
Ic2gtie8,except in that part wfiich bordered upon the confines 
pf the Mafiyli. It lay betwixt 34 degrees 30 minutes, and 

J[Hcrodot. lib. iv. Plin. lib. v. cap. 3. & lib. xxxv. cap. 6. Ptol. 
. wnfupra. Strabo, Mel. SoUn. ubi fupra. I. Leo African, p. 287/ . - 
^^ogr. Nubienf. & Shaiy paiT. % Mariliol. in Defcript. d'Afr. 

fScylax C^ryand peripl. edit. Oxon. 1698, Shaw, ubi fupra, p. »4i« 
*lariij9l, lib. V, cap. 54. , 
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37 degrees N. iatitude, and extended from i degree 15 
minutes W. to 6 degrees 30 minutes £. longitude from Loiu 
don. It included that part of the country of the weftem 
Moors bounded on the weft by the Mullooi'ah, and on the 
caft by the mountains of Trara ; thofe provindSes of the king- 
dom of Algiers called Tlemfan and Titterie ; together with 
the weftern part of that known by the name of Conftantia. 
The principal cities, rivers, mountains, and promontories^ 
we fhall difcufs in the concifcft manner poflible *. 

igUgilu Ig^^g^^i w^s 21 town of this tra£l:, about fevfen leagues to 

the wcftward of the Ampfaga, where, according to Pliny, 
Auguftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemy places this 
town half a degree to the fouthward of Saldse, in a iitua- 
tion coijtrary to that of the modern Jijel, which lies twelve 
miles more to the northward, though Dr. Shaw fuppofes 
this place to be the Igilgili of the ancients. 

SnidJt. Saldae, where Auguflus planted a Roman colony, has 

been placed by Ptolemy upon a fpot two degrees diftant 
from Igilgili. The modern Boujeiah is fuppofed to be the 
ancient Saldae. 

^/f^^' Rufazus, another Auguftan colony weft of Saldae^ is 
taken notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary. 

JRufucuri' Rufucurium, a city of the neighbourhood of the former, 

9m, was highly diftinguiihed by the emperor Claudius, who 

conferred great honours upon it, as we are informed by 
Pliny. • 

Rmfiemum* Rufconium, another Roman colony, which owed its ori- 
gin to Auguftus, was feated near the mouth of the Serbes 
or Serbetis. Ptolemy calls it Ruftonium ; but we appre- 
hend that he ought to be correfted by Pliny. In the Itine- 
rary we find it named Rufguniae Colonia. It has been ima- 
gined, that a fmall caftle on Cape Temendfufe or Metafus, 
fifteen miles eaft of Algiers, pretty nearly anfwers to its 
fituation ^. 

Jnjtum. Icofium may feem to have taken up the fpace on which 

Algiers was afterwards built : fome infcriptions found ia 
this laft city are preferved by Gramaye ^ 

Ttpafa. Tipafa, a Roman colony, has been mentioned by Ptolemy, 

and the Itinerary 5 but the town was probably of higher 
antiquity than the conqueft of Numidia by the Romans. It 
was forty-feven miles from Icofium, in the north-eaftem 
direftion ; which is an additional argument in favour o£ 
Algiers being the ancient Icofium, and likewife evinces, that 
.the prefent Tefeffad is the Tipafa of the old geography. 

J Polyb.jLiv. Strab. Mel. Plin. Solin. Appian. Ptol. D^oCaflT. &c. 
nbi fupr^. ^ Itinerar. Antonin. Plin. Ptol. Shavtr, ubi fuprfli 

U p, SS. 1 Geogr. Nubienf. p. 82. I. L^eo. African, p. 104. 
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' The next city of confequence on the fea-eoaftj to the 7^/, 
Mreft^vardj was Jol, the feat of the younger Juba, who, from 
the great veneration he had for Auguftus, gave it the name 
of Caefarea, according to Eutropius, Plinyi and Strabo: 
that it had a port, and an ifland lying in the mouth of it, 
"we are aiTured by Strabo ; a^ciicumftance which gives us 
authority to fuppofe, that the modern Sherihell anfwers to 
the Jol or Julia Caefarea of the ancients. The large circuit 
and fumptuous remains of an old city at Sherihell, toge- 
ther vfrith its dtuation, and many other concurring circum- 
ftances, ferve likewife to render extremely probable fuch a 
fuppofition : a colony was fettled here by the emperor 
Claudius* Bocchart affirms the word Joij in the Oriental 
languages, to fignify high or lofty ; which agrees with the 
fituation of the place, and confcquently proves, that it was 
cither founded by the Orientals, or by fome of their de- 
scendants °». 

.The Canucius of Ptolemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gunu- CanuetMs* 
gus of the Itinerary, anfwering to the Breflc of the Alge- 
rines, ftood about nine miles to the weftward from Jol. 
Though this place was formerly famous, on account of a 
Roman colony planted in it by Auguftus, it is now unin- 
habited* 

Cartenna, a very confiderable city, was iituated near the Caritnna* 
mouth of the river Cartennus, where Auguftus fettled the 
foldiers of the fecond legion. Ptolemy indeed places it 
ibme leagues more wefterly-; but the pofition he affigns • 
many of his towns is fo extremely erroneous, that he de- ^ 
fervcs no credit, when any fliadow of an argument can be 
oiTered againft him ". ^ 

On the weftern banks of the Cartennus the ancients place Arfeuar'tM* 
Arfenaria, a town where, if Pliny may be credited, a Latin 
colony was planted under fome of the firft Roman empe- 
rors. As the laft mentioned author lays it down three Ro- 
man miles from the fea, it is probable the modern Arzew 
iinfwers to it ". 

The next maritime town of note, in a weftern direffcion, ^ixa. 
is the Quiza Xenitana, Quiza Colonia, or Quiza Munici- 
pum, of Ptolemy, Mela, Fliny, and the Itinerary. Dr. Shaw 
maintains Geeza to be the ancient Quiza ; which opinion, 
as the Gtu^ioR affigned this laft was immediately after the 
Portds Ms^gnus, is not improbable p. 

» Strab. lib. xvii. p. 571. « Plin. & Ptol. ubi fupra. Sal- • 

)uft. in Jugurth. cap. 90. Pfal. Ixxviii. 12. Shaw, p. 36. ^ Plin. 
\)bi fapra, & Shaw, p. a8. . p Mei. Ptol* Icinerar* 
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Siga. Siga, ari ancient city of great importance, fituated tt tile 

mouth of a harbour, and upon a river of the fame name. 
According to Pliny, Sypfaax's palac^e was here^ which, to- 
gether with the city itfelf, was demolifbed in the time of 
Strabo, However, it was afterwards rebuilt, as we arc in- 
formed by Ptolemy. Dr. Shaw believes, that the Tafna 
answers to the river, and Tackumbrect to the town of Siga* 
It appears from Scylax, that both the city and rivei* were 
known in his time, the former of which he calls Sigum. It 
wa's the laft maritime place of eminence of this region, being 
at no great diftance from the Malva^ which our learned tra- 
veller has, with great appearance of truth, endeavoured to 
prove the fame rivet with the Molochath and Mulucfaa. 

The firft mediterranean cities worthy of notice, to the 
weft of the Ampfaga, were Sitifi and Satafi, fixteen miles 
from one another. For a farther account of which, our 
readers may have recourfc to Ammianus, Marcellxnus^ Pto- 
lemy, and other ancient writers. 

Aiizia or Auzea, a city of great antiquity, if, with Mc- 

nander Ephefius, we fuppofe it to be the African city of 

that name founded by Ithobaal, king of Tyre. Tacitus tells 

us, that it was built in a fmall plain, furrounded on all fides 

with barren forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins of this city 

zrt called by the neighbouring Arabs Sour Guflan, the Walls 

of the Antelopes^ a great part whereof, flanked at proper dif- 

tances with little fquare towefs, is ftill remaining. 

Tubu/uptus. Tubufuptus or Tubufuttus, a town'mentioned by Ptolemy 

and Ammianus Marcellinus, which Lipfius takes to be the 

Thubufcus befieged by Tacfarinas, according to Tacitus* 

From what Marcellinus has hinted, it appears to have been 

fituated near the Mons Ferratus ^. 

Nabahu' -^^ Nababurum, Vitaca, Uflara, Vazagad, Aufom, Ro* 

rum, &c. bonda, Zaratha, Chizala, Lamida, Vafana, Phlarya, and 

many other towns, together with every thing relating to 

them, zrt long finee buried in oblivion, we fhall pafs them 

over in (ilence, and proceed to the principal promonftorieSi 

mountains, and rivers of this province. 

7he pro- The firft promontories that prefent tbemfelves to our 

montories view, are the Audus and Vabar of Ptolemy. The Afhou- 

cf this 'pro- nemonker of the Algerines anfwers to Vabar, having fome 

wtnce. traces of ancient ruins ftill remaining upon it. 2. The Pro- 

montorium Apoilinis of Ptolemy, the Nackos of the Moors^ 

and cape Tennes of the modern geographers. 3. The Pro- 

. q Plin & Polyb. ubi fupra. Tacit. Ann.iv. cap. »4. Ammiail^ 
Marcell. lib. xxix. cap. s^. Joitin. l«ipC in Tacit* al>i fupra. 
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tliontorium Magnum of Ptolemy was a large and confpicu- 
0US cape near i degree eaft of the, Malva or Mulucha. 
This is at prefent called by failor* Cape Hone, and by the 
inhabitants Ras Hunneine and Mellack. It lies about four 
leagues to the north-eaft of Twunt> and is a continuation 
of the mountains of Trara ^. 

* Amongft the remarkable mountains in the Numidia Maf- Themmn^, 
-fefylorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences^ tains^ 
-which at prefent diftii^uifli themfelves to the fouthward of ' 

-the plains of Sudratah, being probably the beginning of that 
chain of mountains, called by the ancients Mount Atlas. 
2. The Zalacus of Ptolemy, which feems to have had the 
fame pofition as the prefent Mount Wannaihreefe. 3. Mount 
Malethubalus, upon the frontiers of Gaetulia : this is in the 
Sahara, and, if we remember right, has not bad its modern 
nanie brought into Europe. 4. The Durdus of Ptolemy, 
lying between the mountains of El Callah and Trara. 
5. The Mons Phrursefus, immediately fucceeding Malethu- 
balus. 6. The Montes Chalcorychii, near the country of 
the ancient Herpiditani^ between Mount Durdus and the 
Malva or Mulucha. 

The moft remarkable rivers mentioned by the ancients Viiver$. 
were, i. The Audus^ placed by Ptolemy at the bottom^of 
the Sinus NumidicuSj no traces of which are now to be 
feen. 2. The Sifaris, called at prefent by the Moors and 
Algerines the Manfoureah. -3. The Niflava, known at this 
day by the name of the river of Boujeiah, becaufe it empties 
itfelf into the fca a little to the eaftward of that city. It 
confifts of a number of rivulets falling into it from different 
directions, and has its fource at Jibbel Deera, feventy miles 
up the country to the W. S. W. 4. The Scrbetis, now 
the Yfler, a large river, whofe mouth is about eight 
leagues from Temendfufe, and lies fomething nearer Ruf- 
guni^ than Rufuccurse. We are told, that its fources are 
from the mountainous diftrifl: to the S. S. W. that the moft 
weftern branch of it is called Shurffa, after the name of 
the neighbouring Arabs ; and the other Wed el Zeitoune, 
that is, the River of Olives, from the vaft quantity of that 
fruit produced in the adjacent territory. 5. The Savus, a 
river falling into the fea pear Pliny's Icofion, which our 
learned traveller believes to have had the fame fituation a^ 
the Algiers of the modems. Jf this be admitted, the. Ha* 
meefe bids faireft for the ancient Savus, efpecially as Leo 
calls this very river Seffaia, a word nearly approaching to 
Savtts. 6. The Chinalaph of Ptolemy is the moft confi* 

\ 
' Shaw^ Pa£ 
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dcrabic river of the Algcrines, who call it^helliff. It rifcg 
in the S^arah> at the diftance of eighty miles to the fouth- 
. eaft. The fountains which form its fource, from their 
number and contiguity, are known amongft the Arabs by 
the name Sebbiene Aine, or Sebaoun Aioun, the Seven 
Fountains. 7. The Cartennus, to which it is fuppofed the 
ftream formed by the Sikke and the Habrah anfwers. Mar- 
mol calls a river in this fituation Cirat ; which gives coun- 
tenance to the aforefaid fuppofition. 8. The Flumen Sal- 
fum, at prefent called the Wed el Mailah, is a dream fome- 
thing lefs than the Cherwell, at Oxford. .9. Aflara, a ri^ 
ver mentioned by Ptolemy, which may poffibly be the fame 
with the Iffer of Abulfeda. The Iffer is one of the four 
branches that form the Tafna *. 
niijlands The only iflands that deferve our attention are, i. The 
mppertam- Acra of Scylax, an ifland, that forms the modern part of 
*^ * ' * Harfligoone, under which veffels of the greateft burden may 
lie in the utmoft fafety. 2. The Tres Infulae of Antoninus, 
> fituated about ten miles from the Mulucha, to the norths 
weft of that river ', 
/// curio* ^^^ chief curiofities worthy of notice are : i. The ruln$ 
foiis^ of a Roman city, called at prefent Caffir, amongft the Beoi 

Grohberry, to the northward of Jibbel Afroone ; upon the 
mountains adjacent to which the Algerines frequently dig 
up large pipes of lead> fuppofed to have formerly conveyed 
the excellent water thofe parts produced to Saldse. 2. The 
rivulet of fait water, which glides through the valley 
Dammer Cappy, that is, the Iron Gate. 3. The large falt- 
pits, five miles to the fouthward of Arzcw. 4. One of the 
fountains of the Habrah at Nifrag, where the water burfts 
out with furprifing noife and rapidity ; as alfo the hot bath, 
and feveral ancient cifterns upon a branch of the Habrah, 
within eight leagues of the fea. 5. Wannaftireefe, a high 
rugged mountain, generally covered with fnow, and re- 
markable for its lead mines. 6. The Jibbel Minifs, an 
entire mountain of fait. 7. The Aquae Calidae Colonia of 
the ancients, the Hammam or Bath of Mereega of the mo- 
derns". 

« I. Leo African, p. ao5. « Scylax Caryand. Itinerar. 

Antonin. & Shaw, ubi fupra. » Geogr. Nubicnf. I.Leo Afriew 

& Shaw, Pair. 
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The Hifioty of the Numtilans. lit 

S E C T. II. ^ 

The Antiquity^ Government ^ LcnvSy Religion^ Language^ 
Cufioms, Arts, i^c. of the Numidians. 

A LL the authors famous for their refearches hito anti- ^^i aitU 
'**• quity agree, that the traft extending from the Iftbmus quityoftht 
of Suez to the Lake Tritonis, was chiefly peopled by the de- Numidianu 
fcendants of Miferaim ; and that the pofterity of his brother 
Put, or Phut, fpread themfelves over all the region betwixt 
that lake and the Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodotus 
greatly countenances this notion \ for he tells us, that the 
Libyan Nomades, whofe territories, to the weft, were bound- 
ed by the Triton, agreed in their cuftoms and manners with 
the Egyptians ; but that the Africans, from that river to the 
Atlantic ocean, differed almoft in all points from that 
people. Ptolemy mentions a city called Putea near Adru- 
metum \ and Pliny a river of Mauritania Tingitana, known 
by the name of Fut or Phut 5 which feems to confirm this 
fuppofition. The diftridi adjacent to this we find mention- 
ed by fome authors under the appellation of Regio Phuten- 
Cs ; which plainly alludes to the name Phut : that word fig- 
nifies fcattered or difperfed\ which very well agrees with 
what we find related of tne Numidians by Mela and Strabo; 
fo that we may, without any fcruple, admit the Aborigines of 
this country to have been the defcendents of Phut. It ap- 
pears from Eufebius, Procopius, St. Auftin, and others, 
that the Aborigines were not the only ancient inhabitants 
of Numidia, fince the Phoenicians in almoA the earlieft 
ages fent colonies thither T. 

It may be inferred from Polybius, that the Carthaginians Their g$^ 
once poflefled all that part of Africa, extending from the con- vernmrnf. 
fines of Cyrenaica to the Pillars of Hercules : but this, we 
apprehend, is to be underftood of the fea-coaft of that traft: 
for it is evident from Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, 
and other ancient hiftorians, that the interior Numidia, at 
Icaft a confiderable part of it, was independent on the Car- 
thaginians. It is trucy the Numidians always afiifted the 
Carthaginians in their wars ; but moft of thefe forces were 
upon the footing of mercenaries, or of auxiliary troops, fent 
in purfuance of folemn engagements entered into by the 
princes to whom they belonged. The Carthaginian form of 

▼ Herodot. lib. iv. cap. 186, 187. Ptol. lib. iv. cap. 1. Plin. v. 
Mp. I. Eufeb. de loc. Hieron. in Tr^dit. Hebr. Euftath. in Hex. 
liid. in Orig* lib« ix* 9Ap. i| Poinjp. Mela, lib.i* cap* 8. Strab. lib. \u 
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govcrnihent therefore undoubtedly prevailed in every part 
of Numklia fubjeft to the ftate of Carthage, though in others, 
abfolute monarchy took place^ As to the interior of this 
government, or the particular political maxims^hat fprmed 
thebafis of it, we arc entirely in the dark. 
tiems* Whether any of the independent princes of Numidia were 

legiOators, or, if fo, what particular laws they ena£bed for 
the good of their fubjeds, hiftory does not inform us. The 
Carthaginian laws had, without doubt, their proper force 
amongft all the Numidians under the dominion of Car- 
thage : and in other defpotic governments, there was pro- 
bably no other law but the natural diflates of equity^ fub- 
jeft, however, to the will of the prince. 

As the firft Numidians, in common with all the other In- 
digense of that vaft traft between the borders of Egypt and 
the Atlantic ocean, were called Libyans, we may infer from 
Herodotus, that the principal gods they facrificed* to were 
the Sun and Moon. It is reafonable to prefume, that part 
of this nation fubjeft to Carthage, paid divine honours to 
the Phoenician and Greek deities, that were the objefts of 
the Carthaginian worfhip, of which we have already given 
an ample account. 
LMngm^e* What language the Numidians fpoke, we cannot pretend 
to determine. That the tongue prevailing, in part of Nu- 
midia at lead, was diiFerent from the Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian, is evident from Salluft and others. However 
barbarous the Numidians might have been, fome of them 
nfed letters, not very unlike thofe that made up the Punic 
alphabet, as appears from the legends of feveral ancient 
Numidian coins. 
Otflom. With regard to the cuftoms of the Numidians, our readers 

will neither expeft nor defire us to be circumftantial : nei- 
ther the limits we have prefcribed ourfelves, nor the mate- 
rials left us by the ancients, will permit us to expatiate on 
this fubjeft. In order therefore to form a general idea of 
thefc cuftoms, it will be fufBcient to attend to the follow- 
ing obfervations. 
TJl# Numi* I. The Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, can- 
dtaas were tons, or hordes, in the fame manner as the Arabes Seen}- 
^^tdeditt'^ tae, and not very unlike the prefent Tartars j excepting that 
Me7 ^'' ^^^ latter form their villages, or encampments, of cartj, 
like their anceftors the ancient Scythians ; whereas the cir- 
cular dou-wars of the Numidians were compofed of their 
mapalia, with which the hhymas, or tents, of the modern 
Bedoweens nearly correfpond. The mapalia, or Numidian 
^ tents, were fecirred from the heat and inclemency of the 
weather by a covering of hair-cloth. They were all of th^ 
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lanie oblong form, refembling the inverted bottom oMfhipy 
in conformity to tfiedefcription Salluft has given us. A whole 
tribe or horde encamped together, and having confumed 
all the produce of one fruitful fpot, removed fron> thence 
to another, which is ihc cuftom of their pofterity the Be- 
doweena at this d:^. As this part of Africa confided of dry^ 
and barren fandy deferts, interfperfed with fruitful fpots^ 
(for which reafon Strabo compares it to a leopard's (kin), 
fiich a way of life was abfolutely neceffary for thbfe who 
did not live in cities. Hence it appears that nomef agree- 
able to what we find advanced by Diodorus Siculus, St. 
Cyril, Epiphaniusy Kufebius, and others, muft have been 
either aA Egyptian or Syriac word, fignifying part, portion^ 
or dizfifion. 

2. Thofe Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, gene- S^mtof 
rally dwelt in fmallcottagesmade of hurdles daubed over with {^^« /'w^ 
mud, or*built of fotne flight materials, in the fame manner' '*y^*'' 

as the gurbies of the Kabylesare erefted at this day. . The tagtf^caui 
roofs were undoubtedly covered with ftraw or turf, fup- ed magor 
ported by reeds pr branches of trees, as thofe of the gur- t'ta. 
bies are. The Numidians, at leaft thofe of Phoenician ex- 
traftion, called thefe habitations magaria. Dr. Shaw in- 
forms us, that the towns or villages formed of thefe huta 
1 are at prefent built upon eminences, and called by the Ka- 
byles, who inhabit them, dafhkras. / 

3. The Numidians rode without faddles, and many of IheyroM 
them without bridles ; whence Virgil, calls them Numidse ?*'?^^**' 
infraeni. As their principal ftrength cqnfifte4 in their ca- °^^^** 
valry, and they were inured to the management of horfes 

from their infancy, they found this no difficult taflc. 

4. According to Strabo, they had a number of wives, 7*% ha4^ 
concubines, and confequently niany children, as the Ori- ^f «y 
entals had, though, in other refpefts, they were very tem-; '^^'^U^^'^ 
perate andabftemious. Their manner of fighting and en- ^^, * 
camping we have already defcribed. 

5. The king's next brother, not hiseldeft fon, fucceeded Thiking^s 
him in Numidia, particularly in the country of the Maifyli, hrotker 

as we learn from Livy, who, iri proof of what he aflerta, fijf^^'^^^^^ 
% tells us, that Gala, the father of Mafipifla, was fucceeded inN^m- 
by his next brother Defalces *. dia. 

6. Their diet confided chiefly of herbs, grain, pulfe, and *rhi Mti of 
water ; and they abftained almoft entirely from wine ; flefli **' ^««w* 
was fometimes, though not fo frequently, ufed. To this "'**'• 
abftinence^ as well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold 

of their climate in fummer and winter, Appian attributes 

» Liv. lib. xxix. cap. S9. * 
Vol- XV. I their 
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their Mhg Uycs, and the good ftate of health they enjoyed. 
That author aflures us, that the fummers in Numidia weie 
not near fo hot as in Indi^ and Ethiopia y. 
Are dad 7. Many of the poorer fort of people in Numidia went al- 

in loo/e moft naked ; but the Numidians of any fafliion wore their 
garments,, garments loofe, without fafli or girdle. . In this particular 
they agreed with the Carthaginians, and moft of the other 
Africans. 
Bminent 8. They were eminent for their (kill in hurling the javc- 

>r M^/> lin, and throwing darts, which they difcharged in vaft num- 
thro'w'n ^^^^ VL^oii the enemy. 

darts, ^c. 9* ^e are told, that the Maffyli, when at war with their 
Fight in the neighbours, for the moft part, chofe to come to a general 
night-time, aftion in the night-time. 

^ 10; Defertion was no difgrace amongft the. Numidians, 

*• who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to returii home, 

or continue in the army, as they pleafed. 

1 1. In fliort, there mijft have been a great variety of cuA 
toms in Numidia, as it was inhabited by many different 
nations, that were oppofite to one another in many parti- 
cfulars^ One of thefe Diodorus calls the Afphadelodians, 
who were probably of a diiFercnt caft from the reft, fincc 
he informs u^ that they w^re as black as the Ethiopians. 
According to Hellanicusi* this poor people, being a tribe or 
canton of the Libyan Nomades, had nothing but a cup, a 
"' pitcher, and a dagger or knife, which they conftantly car- 
ried about with them. Their fmall mapalia were made of 
afpbodelu^, great quantities of which they provided in the 
fummer-time, in order to have always an agreeable Ihady re-v 
treat. 
J^fii ST^. The Numidians, who inhabited the open country, being 
a barbarousj rude, and illiterate people, it would bie ridicu? 
ious to expeS any traces of arts or fciences amongft them. 
Howev-er, they feem to have been eminent for their Ikill in 
panaging horfes (E), and their knowlege in fome branches 
\*' ■ ' 

y Appi^O. in Libyc. c^p. 6, 39, & 64. Stiabo, lib, xvii. 
v. . 

x^ (E) Thefe horie? were very they had an ugly gait, a ftiff 

fmall, but extremely fwift, and neck, and threw their heads for- 
cafily managed, acpording to ward, the Numidian horfemaa 
Livy and Strabo. They were made but a ridiculous figure bCf 
fatisfied with Uttle food, bore fore the time of a<Stion; butaU 
hunger and thirft a long time ways behaved well during th& 
l^ith great patience, and und^r- heat of t^e i^ngagemept ( i ) • 
Jivent inpfedi^sle fatigues. As 

(1) Appian. 8c Strab. ubi fup. Li v. lib. xxi. cap. 44, 46. lib. xxii. 
cap. 48. Polyb.lib. iii.cap.^5. Sil. ItaU li|}« iv« Salluft* in Jagurtb. 

. • •' pf 
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of the military art. Some knowlege likewife of the 'Egyp- 
tian theology, polity, and philofophical notions, we cannot 
fappofe them to have been deftitute of; fince their aii- 
ceffors had, for a fer ies of generations, an intercourfe with 
the pofterity of Mifraim. The prefbnt Kabyles and Be- 
doweens, according to Dr. Shaw, employ their time chiefly 
in making bykes, ' or woollen blankets, and burnoofes, as 
they call cloaks or upper garments. In fuch forf of em- 
ployment, pofljbly, fome of the ancient ruftic Numidians 
might have been engaged ; elpeci^Uy fince the aforefaid 
gentleman imagines the Kabyles to be the remains of the 
old Africans. 

SECT. III. 

The Hifiory of the Numidians^ from the earlieft Ac^ 
counts of Time, to the Conquejl of their Country hy the 
Romans. 

"^U MI D I A appears to have been but thinly peopled When thi 
T^ before the firft arrival of the Phoenicians. When.this t^hcnici- 
happened, we cannot prccifely determine; but, according J*!^*"** 
to Eufebius, who is followed by Bochart, and other authors j^^^^j^ 
of reputation, it nnufl: |^ve been above three hundred years 
^fore the foundation of Carthage. 

The tranfaftions of Numidia, during the earlieft centu- Ko mc 
ries, have, for a long ferie^ of ages, been buried in obli- counts of 
vion. It is probable, however, that as the Phoenicians were ttifNtmu 
matters of great part of the country, they were recorded, fjl'^jf^^ 
and not unknown in the Carthaginian time. King larbas /^<2^^/ ^ 
probably reigned here, as well as in Africa Propria, if not theeariitjl 
in Mauritania, and other parts of Libya, when Dido began ^intmriit 
to build Byrfa. It appe^s from Juftin, that, about the age ****? T^ 
of Herodotus, the people of this country were called both **'*'*«P* 
Africans or Libyans, and Numidians. Juftin likewife inti« 
mates, that, about this time, the Carthaginians vanquilhed 
both the Moors or Mauritanians, and Numidians, who had 
confederated againfi them. The confcqtiencc of which was, 
' that the former w^re excufed paying the tribute, which had 
beenexadted ever fince Dido's arrival in Africa by the lat- 
ter. As to the part the Numidians a£led in all the wars 
betwixt the Dionyfii, AgathocJes, &c. and the Carthagi- 
nians, we have already been fo copious on that head, that 
it is unnece^ary to expatiate upon it here *• 

s Georg. Cedren. Hift. Cotnpend. p. 140. Juftin. lib. xix. cap. «• 
Appian. in Libyc. fub init* 

la After 
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7he Car^ After the conclufion of the firft Punic wax, the African 
thaginians troops carried on a bloody conflift three years againft their 
- treat tki mafters the Carthaginians. The moft adive in this rebel- 
^^^Nu' ^*^"* according to Diodorus Siculus, were the Micataniaa 
midians Nurtaidians. Thefe hoftilities fo incenfed the Carthagi- 
nvitk great nians, that, after Hamilcar had either killed or taken pri- 
/(fveritj. foners all the mercenaries, he fent a large detachment to 
ravage the country ofthofe Numidians. The commandant 
of that detachment executed his orders with the utmoft ri- 
gour and fevcrity ; for he plundered that diftriift in a terri- 
ble manner, and crucified all the prifoners, without diftinc- 
tion, that fell into his hands. This barbarity filled the reft 
with fuch indignation and refcntment, that both they, and 
their pofterity ever afterwards, bore an implacable hatred 
to the Carthaginians. 
Syphax dt- In the confulate of the younger l^'abius.and Sempronius 
i*^f^ .Gracchus, Syphax, king of the Maflklyli, entered into an al- 
^MaRtMa. J*^'*^^ ^^^ ^^ Romans : he Hkewife, in a pitched battle, 
gave the Carthaginians a confiderable defeat. This induced 
Gala, king of the Maflyli, to concludes treaty with the Car- 
thaginian^, in confequence pf which his fon MafiniiTa 
inarched at the head of a powerful army to give Syphax 
battle. Being reinforced in his march by a body of Car- 
thaginians, as foon as he came up urith the MaiTsefyli, he 
engaged them : the fight was fliarp and bloody ; but at 
lad MafinifTa gained a complete vi£lory, putting thirty thou- 
fand of the MafTaefyli to the fword, and driving Syphax into 
the country of the Maurufii, .or Mauritania. This adlion 
checked both the progrefs of Syphax's arms, and the ambi- 
tious projefts of the Romans. However, the Maflkfylian 
monarch found means, fome time after, to afiemble another 
formidable, army of Maflkfylians and Mauritanians; which 
was likewife defeated and difperfed by MafiniiTa : but the 
face of affairs in this country was foon afterwards greatly 
» changed*. 
A brief aC' Gala dying whilft his fon MafiniiTa was a£ling at the head 
count of of the Numidian troops fent to the ailiilance of the Cartha- 
ytajinijfa^'s ginians in Spain, his brother Defalces, according to the 
affairs* eilabliflied order of fucccifion in Numidia, took poffeffion 
of the MaiTylian throne. That prince dying alfo foon 
after his acc^ifion, Capufa, his eldeil fon, fucceeded him: 
but he did not long enjo'y his high dignity ; for Mezetulus, 
a perfon of the royal blood, but an enemy to the family of 
Gala, found me^ns to excite great part of his fubje£ts to 
* revolt. This enabled him to form a confiderable corps^ and 

• Liv. lib. XXIV. cap. 47, 43, 49. Appian. in Libyc. 

to 
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to bring Capufa to a general a£lion ; which ending in bis 
£^vour, and Capufa, with many of the nobiefle, being flain, 
he obtained the MaiTylian crown, as the reward of his vic- 
tory. However, he did not aflume the title of king, con- 
tenting himfelf with that of guardian to Lacumaces, the 
furviving fon of Defalces, whoin he graced with the royal 
title. To fupport himfelf in his ufurpation, he married 
the dowager of Defalces, who was Hannibal's niece, and 
ponfequently of the moil powerful family in Carthage : he 
likewife fent ambaifadors to Syphax, to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with him. In the mean time Mafiniffa, receiv- 
ing advice of his uncle's death, of his coufin's fate, and of 
Mezetuius's ufurpation, immediately pafled over to Africa, 
and proceeded to the court of Bocchar, king of Mauritania, 
to folicit fuccours. Bocchar, fenfible of the great injuftice 
offered Mafinifla, furniftied him a body of four thoufand 
Moors to efcort him to' his domiijions. His fubjefts ap- 
prifed of his approach, joiited him upon the frontiers >^ith 
a party of five hundred men. The Moors, in purfuance of 
their orders, returned as foon as Mafinifla reached the con- 
fines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which retreat, and 
the fmall body that declared for lHm| having intercepted 
Lacumaces at Thapfus, with an efcoit going to implore 
Syphax's afliftance, he drove him into the town, which he 
carried by aflault, after a faint refiftance. However. Lacu- 
maces, with many of his troops, found means to elcape to 
Syphax. The fame of this exploit gained Mafinifla great 
credit, infomuch that the Numidians crowded to him from 
all parts, and, amongft the reft, many of his father GalaV 
veterans, who prefled him to make a fpeedy and vigorous 
puih for his hereditary dominions. Lacumaces having 
joined Mezetulus with a reinforcement of Maflkfylians, 
which he had prevailed upon Syphax to fend to the aflift- 
ance of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the head of a nu- 
merous army to ofler Mafinifla battle ; which that prince, 
though much inferior in ^umbers, did not decline. An 
engagement enfued ; whiqh, notwithftanding the inequality ^ 
of numbers, ended in the defeat of LacumacQS. The im- 
mediate confequence of this viftory to Mafinifla, was a 
quiet and peaceable pofleflSon of his kingdom ; Mezetulus 
and Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, flying into 
the territories of Carthage. However, being apprehenfive 
that he (hould be obliged to fuftain a war againft Syphax, 
be oflrered to treat Lacumaces with as many marks of dif- 
tindion as his father Gala had granted to Defalces, pro- 
vided that prince would put himfelf under his prote£tion. 
He alfo promifed Mezetulus pardon, and a reftitution of all 

1 3 the 
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the cftatcs forfeited by his trcafonable condufl, if he 'would 
make bis fubmiffion. Both of them readily complied \vith 
the propofal, and immediately returned ; fo that the tran- 
quility and repofe of Numidia would have been fettled upon 
a folid and lafting foundation, had it not been prevented by 
Afdrubal, who was then at Syphas^'s court. He infinuated 
to that prince, who was difpofed to live amicably with His 
neighbours, that he was greatly deceived, if he imagined 
Mafiniffa would be fatisficd with his hereditary dominions; 
that he was a prince of much greater capacity and ambition 
.than either his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, or a,ny of his 
family ; that he had difcovered in Spain marks of uncom- 
mon ability; and that, in ftiort, unlefs his rifing flame was 
extinguifhcd before it came to too great a head, both the 
Maflkfylian and Carthaginian dates would be infallibly con- 
fumed by it, Syphax, alarmed by thefe fiiggeftions, ad- 
vanced with a numerous body of forces into a diflri<^ 
which had long been in^ifpute between him and Gala, but 
was then in pofleffion of Mafiniffa. This motion brought 
on a general aftign between thefe two princes, wherein the 
latter, was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he him- 
felf obliged to fly to the top of Mount Balbus, attended only 
' by a few of his horfe. Such a decifive battle at the prefent 
junfture, before Mafiniffa was fixed in his throne, put Sy- 
phax into poffeffion of the kingdom of the Maffyli. Mafiniffa 
m the mean time made nofturnal incurfions from his poft 
upon Mount Balbus, and plundered the adjacent country, 
particularly that part of the Carthaginian territory contigu- 
ous to Numidia. This province he not only pillaged, but 
likewife deftroyed with fire and fword, carrying off an im- 
menfe booty, which was bought by fome merchants who 
had put into one of the Carthaginian ports. In fine, he did 
the Carthaginians more damage, not only in committing 
fuch dreadful devaftations, but by maflacring and carrying 
into captivity great numbers of their fubjefts on this occ»- 
fion, than they could have fuftained in a pitched battle^ or 
one eampai ^n of a regular war. Syphax, at the prefling 
remonftrances of the Carthaginians, fent Bocchar, one of 
his mod iiftive commanders, with a detachment of four 
' thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, to reduce this dan- 
gerous gang of robbers, promifing him a ^reat reward, if 
he would bring Mafiniffa either alive or dead. Bocchar> 
watching an opportunity, furprifed the Maffylians, as they 
were ftraggling about the country without ordei: or difci- 
pline; fo that he took many prifoners, difperfe'd the reft, 
and purfued Mafiniffa himfelf, with a few of his men, to 
the top of the mountain where he had before taken poft. 

ConfideriAg 
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Confidering the expeditian at an end, he not only fent 
many head of cattle^ and the other booty that had fallen 
into his hands, ta Syphax, but likewife all the forces, ex- 
cept five hundred foot and two hundred horfe. With this 
detachment he drove Mafiniffa from the fummit of the hill, 
and purfued him through feveral narrow paflcs and defiles, 
as far as the plains of Clupea. Here he furrounded him in 
fuch a manner,^ that all the Maflylians, except four, were 
put to the fword, and Mafinifia himfelf, after having re- 
ceived a dangerpus wound, efcaped with the utmotl diffi- 
culty. As this efcape was efFc&ed by crofling a r^pid river, 
in which attempt two of his four attendants periflied in 
fight of the detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured 
all over Africa that Mafiniffa alfo was drowned ; a report 
which gave inexpreffible ple^lure to Syphax and the Car- 
thaginians. For fome time he lived undifcovered in a 
cave, where he was fupported by the robberies of the two 
horfemen who had efcaped with him. But having cured 
his wound, by the application of fome medical herbs, ht 
boldly- began to advance towards his own frontiers, publicly 
declaring, that he intended once more to take poffeffion of 
Ws kingdom. In his march he was joined by about forty 
horfe, and, foon after his arrival amongft the MafTyli, fo 
many people joined,his ftandard, that he was enabled to 
form an army of fix thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. > 
With tbefe forces he not only reinftated himfelf in the pof- 
fcflion of his dominions, but likewife ravaged the borders 
of the Maffaefyli. This irruption fo irritated Syphax, that 
he immediately affembled a body of troops, and encamped 
very commodioufly upon a ridge -of mountains between / 
Cirta and Hippo. ^He commanded his army in pcrfon, and 
detached his fon Vermina, with a confiderable force, to 
take a compafs, and attack the enemy in the rear. In pur- 
fuance of his orders Vermina marched, in the beginning 
«f the night, and took poft in the place appointed, without 
being difcovered by the enemy. In the mean time Syphax 
decamped, and advanced towards the Maffyli in order 
of battle. When he had poffeffed himfelf of a rifing 
ground that led to their camp, and concluded that his fon 
Vermina muft have formed the ambufcade behind them, 
he began the fight. Mafiniffa being advantageoufly pofted, 
and his foldiers diftinguitfiing themfelves in an extraordi- 
nary manner, the difpute was long and bloody. But Ver- 
mina unexpectedly falling upon their rear, and, by this 
charge, obliging them to divi3e their forces, which irere 
fcarce able before to oppofe the main body under Syphax, 
Aey were foon thrown into confufion, and forced to a pre- 
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cipitate flight. All the avenues being blocked up, partly 
by Syphax, and partly by his fon, fuch a dreadful (laughter 
was made of the unhappy MafTyli, that onlyvMafinifia him- 
felf, with fixty horfe, efcaped to the Lefler Syrtis. Here 
he remained, betwixt the confines of the Carthaginians and 
Garamantes, till the arrival of Laelius, and the Roman fleets 
on the coaft of Africa. What happened immediately after 
this jun£lion with the Romans, our readers will find related 
at large in that part of this work, to which it more properly 
belongs. 
'Somifar- We have already ohferved that the Carthaginians loft Ma- 
€uJar^e' finilTa by depriving him of his dear Sophonifba. That lady 
lating to was verfed in various branches of literature, excellently 
syphdx (killed in mufic, the greateft beauty of her age, and of fuch 
4ind Mafi' exquifite charms in every refpeft, that either her voice alone, 
*2^» or a fight of her, was deemed fufScient to captivate the mod 

rigid and fevere philofopher. MafinifTa, therefore, could 
never forgive the mortifying affront given him by the (late 
of Carthage, when her father Afdrubal, in violation of the 
laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give 
Yr. of Fl, hef ^q Syphax. The Carthaginians, however, endeavoured 
Ante Chr ^^ ^^ ^^^ prince in their intere(i, and prevailed upon Sy- 
191. ' phax to reftore him his dominions. Mafinifia, to have am* 
m pie revenge both of Syphax and the Carthaginians, appeared 

to be entirely fatisfied with fo generous a cefBon, and out- 
wardly exprefTed all imaginable zeal and afFedion for them, 
though, at the fame time, he was fecretly meditating their 
ruin with the Romans. Afdrubal had either fome private 
intelligence, or entertained a fufpicion of this correfpon- 
dence,and therefore laidanambufcade for MafinifTa, which 
that prince happily efcaped. Syphax, in the mean time, 
pretended an attachment to the Romans, though he had 
entered into the ftrifteft engagements with the Carthagi- 
nians, at theearneft folicitations of his wife, whofe charms 
he found himfelf incapable of refifting. The confequencesj 
both of his condudl and that of his rival MafinifTa, have been 
already fully related : it will be fufficient, therefore, in this 
place to obferve, that, by the afTiftance of L^elius, MafinifTa 
at laft redt^ced Syphax's kingdom. According to.Zonaras, 
Mafinifla and Scipio, before the memorable battle of Zama, 
by a (Iratagem deprived Hannibal of fome advantageous pods* 
which, with a folar eclipfe happening during the heat of 
the a£lion, that intimidated the Carthaginian troops, greatly 
contributed to the viftory the Romans obtained. At the 
concluiion, therefore, of tKe fecond Punic war, he was 
amply rewarded by the Romans for the important fervices 
be Lad performed. Syphax^ after the lofs of his dominions* 
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wa« kept jn confinement for feme time at Alba, from 
whence being removed in order to grace Scipio's triomph^ 
he died at Tibur, in his way to Rome. Zonaras adds, that 
his corpfe was decently interred ; that all the Numidiaa 
prifoners were releafed ; and that Vermina, by the affiftance 
of the Romans^ took peaceable pofleffion of his father's , 
throne. However, part of the MafTaefylian kingdom was 
before annexed to MafinifTa's dominions, in order to reward 
that prince for his fingular fidelity and attachment to the 
Romans **• 

As an account of the principal tranfaftions in which Ma- 
GnifiTa was concerned betweien the fecond and third Punic 
wars;^ has been already extrafted from the beft ancient bif- ' 

torians, we cannot pretend to touch upon any of them with- 
out being guilty of a repetition. Nothing, therefore, is far- 
ther requifite, in order to complete the hiftory of this famous 
prince, than to exhibit to our readers view fome points of 
his condufl towards the decline, and at the clofe of life i 
the wife difpofitions made after his death by ^milianus^ ia 
order to regulate his domeftic affairs ; and fome particulars 
relating to his charader and genius, drawn^ from the mofl: 
celebrated Greek and Roman authors. ■ ^ ' 

By drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthagi- Mafivj/k 
aian army under Afdrubal, pofted upon an eminence^ Ma- fines the 
iiniffa cut off all manner of fupplies from them ; a work ^ftAagi' 
ivhich introduced both the plague and the famine into their ^^^iJj 
camp. As the body of Numidian troops employed in this pg^^g witJk 
blockade was not near fo numerous as the Carthaginian Aim uffOM 
forces, it is evident that the line muft have been extremely ^w«w« 
ftrong, and confequently the effeft of great labour and art. ^^''«'* 
The Carthaginians, finding themfelves reduced to the lail 
extremity, concluded a peace upon the following terms, 
which MafinifTa diftated : i. That they fliould deliver up 
all deferters. 2. That they fhould recall the exiles who had 
taken refuge in his dominions* 3. That they fhould pay 
him five thoufand talents of filver within the fpace of fifty 
years., 4. That their foldiers fhould pafs under the jugum, 
each of them carrying off only a fingle garment.- As Ma- 
finiffa himfelf, though between eighty and ninety years of 
age, conduftcd the whole enterprize, he muil have been 
extremely well verfed in fortification, and other 'branches 
of the military art. His' underilanding likewife he muft 
have retained to the laft. This tranfa£^ion happened a fhort 
time before the beginning of the third Punic war*^. 

k Appian^ in Libyc. cap. 6. Liv. lib. xxx.tap. 43. Zonar. Ub. ix. 
cap. II, It. Polyzn. Strat lib. viii^^cap. 16. ex. /» < Appian^ 

in Libyc. cap* 40, ;iv ^' 
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The Hiftmy of the Numtdians. 

Soon after the confuls landed an army in Africa in orJrt* 
•to befiege Carthage, without imparting to Mafinifla theft* 
defign. This omiflionjnot a little chagrined him, as it -was 
contrary to the former pra£tice of the Romans, who, in the 
preceding war, had communicated their intentions, and 
confulted him on all occafions. When, therefore, the con- 
fuls applied for a body of his troops to a£l in concert with 
their forces, he anfwered, that they fliould have a reinforce- 
ment from him when they flood in need of it. It was ex- 
tremely provoking to confider, that after he had grcatljr 
-weakened the Carthaginians, and even brought theih to the 
brink of ruin, his imperious friends fliould come to reap the 
fruits of his viftory without giving him the leaft intelli- 
gence of their plan. 

However, his mind foon after returned to its natural in- 
clination in favbur of- the Romans. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he fent to defire a vifit of -^milianus. What 
hepropoied by this vifit, was to inveft him with full powers 
to difpofe of his kingdom and eftate as he (hould think pro^ 
per, for the benefit of his children. The high idea he en- 
tertained of that young hero's abilities and integrity, toge- 
ther with his gratitude and affeftion for the family intd 
which he was adopted, induc<;d him to take this ftep ; but 
believing that death would not permit him to have a per- 
fonal conference with -ffimilianus upon this fubjeft, he in- 
formed his wife and children in his laft moments, that h'e 
had impowercd him to difpofe, in ^fi abfolute manner, of 
all his poifeffions, and to divide his kingdom anK)ngft hrs 
foils. To which he fubjoined, " I require, that whatever 
uEmilianus may decree, (hall be executed as punftually as 
if I myfelf had appointed it by my will/' Having uttered 
thefe words he expired, at above ninety years of age **. 

This prince, during his youth, had experienced ftrangc 
reverfes of fortune, as appears from feveral preceding parts 
of this hiftory. However, he afterwards enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted courfe of profperity for a long feriies of years. His 
kingdom extended from Mauritania to the weftern confines 
of Cyrenaica ; fo that he was one of the moft powerful princes 
in Africa. Many of the inhabitants of this vaft trad he civil- 
ized in a wonderful manner, teaching them to cultivate 
their foil, and to reap thofe natural advantages which the 
fertility of fome parts of their country afforded. He was of 
a more robuft habit of body than any of his contemporaries, 
being blefled with the greateft health and vigour, which 
was doubtlefs owing to his extreme temperence, and the 
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toils he iiiceflantly fuftained* We arc informed by Poly- 
bi us, that fome times he flood upon the fame fpot of ground 
from morning till evening, without the lead motion, anil 
at others continued as lon^ in a fitting pofture. He would 
remain on horfeback for feveral days and nights together, 
"writhout being fenfible of the lead fatigue^ Nothing can 
better evince the ftrength of his conftitution than the age of 
bis youngeft fon, named Stembal, Sthemba^ or Stembanus, 
virbo was but four years old at his dcceafe. Though ninety 
years of age he performed all the exercifes ufed by young 
men, and always rode without a faddle. Pliny fays, that 
be reigned above fixty years. He Was an able commanded, 
and greatly contributed to the reduftion of Carthage. Plu- 
tarch from Polybius obfervcs, that the day after a great vie- ' 
tory won over the Carthaginians, MaCnifla was feeh fitting 
at the door of his tent, eating a piece of brown bread. Sui- 
das relates, that to the laft he could mount his horfe with- 
out aflSftance. According to Appian, he left a numerous 
inrell-difciplined army, and an immenfe quantity of wiealth «. 

Mafinifia, before his death, gave his ring to his eldeft JEmiUwtui 
fonMicipfa; but left the diftribution of all his other (F) divides kit 
ciffefts and poffeflions amongft his children. Of fifty-four ^'*5^^ 
fons that furvived him only three were legitimate, namely, ^J^^^^J, 
Micipfa, Gulufla, and Malianabal. ^milianus arriving at threefitu* 
Cirta after he had expired, divided his kingdom, or rather 
the government of it,^ amongft thefe three, though to the 
others he gave confiderable pofleffions. To Micipfa, whb 
was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and the eldeft fon, he 
afiigndd Cirta, the metropolis, for the place of his refidence, 
in exclufion of the others. Gulufla, being a prince of a 
military genius, had the command of the army, and the 
tranfa^iing of all aflFairs relating to peace or war, committed 
to his care. And Maftanabal, or, according to Livy and 
Salluft, Manaftabal, the youngeft, had the adminifiiratidn 
' of juftice, an employment fuitable to his education. . They 
enjoyed in common the immenfe treafures Mafinifla had 

« Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. Val. Max. ubi fupra. Strab. lib. xvii« 
Polyb. in Fragm. p. 1C13. edit. Caufab. 1619. 

' (F) Ft IS faid thatMafiniila in conformity to the Italian 

.was fervedin earthen-ware, after cuftom, fo in geniou fly worked, 

the Roman fafhion ; but all the that they refembled thoie made 

flrangers at his table in plate, of twigs, ruflies, &c, Greek 

The fecond fervicc, or defert, hiuficians likewife attended bid 1 

Was adorned with golden balkets, entertainments (i). 

(0 Pfol. Coinmei t. lib. viii- Athcn. Deipnofoph. lib. vi. 
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am^/Ied, and were all dignified by ^milianus with the 
royal title. 'After he had made thefe wife difpofitions that 
young nobleman departed from Cirta, taking with him a 
body of Niimidian troit)s, under the conduft of GulufTa^ to 
rcinibrce the Roman army, which was then afting againft 
the Carthaginians ^ » 

Maflana- Maftanabal and Gulufla died foon after their father, a^ 
kaland appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluft. We find 
Cuimffa die nothing more remarkable of thefe princes befides what has 
{Mrfdi^er ^^^^ altrady related, but that the latter continued to affift 
Map^ffa, ^^ Romans in the third Punic war; and that the former 
was pretty well verfed in the Greek language. Micipfa, 
therefore, became the fole poffeffor of the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. In his reign, during the confulate of M. Plau- 
tius Hypfaeus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, according to Orofius, 
great part of Afia was infefted with locufts, which deftroyed 
all the produce of the earth, and even devoured dry wood-, 
but at laft they were all carried away by the wind into the 
African fea,*out of which being thrown in vaft heaps upon 
the (hore, a plague enfued, which fwept away an infinite 
number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia alone eight 
hundred thoufand men periflied, and in Africa Propria two 
hundred thoufand : amongft the reft thirty thoufand Roman 
foldiers, quartered in and about Utica for the defence of 
the laft province. At Utica in particular the mortality raged 
to fuch a degree, that fifteen hundred dead bodies were car- 
ried out of one, gate in a day. Micipfa had two fons. Ad- 
herbal and Hiempfal, whom he educated in his palace, to- 
gether with his nephew Jugurtha. That young prince was 
the fon of Maftanabal ; but his mother having beerf'only a 
concubine, Mafinifla had taken no great notice of him. 
However Micipfa, confideringhim as a prince of the blood, 
took as much care of hinx as he did of his own children s. 

Jugurtha poffeffed feveral eminent qualities, which gained 
him univerfal efteem. He was very handfome, endued with 
great ftrength of body, and adorned with the fineft intellect 
tual endowments. He did not devote himfelf, as young 
men commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleafure : he ufed 
to exercife himfelf with perfons of his age, in running, rid- 
ing, hurling the javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited 
to the martial genius of the Numidians. The chace was 
his chief delight \ but it was that of lions and other favage 

f Appian. ubi fupra, cap. 63, 64. Val. Max, lib. v. cap. 1. Lir* 
ubi fup. Zonar. lib. ix. cap. 27. p. 464,465. Athen. Deipnofopb. 
lib. vi. g Salluft. in Jugurth. cap* 5. Liv. epit. It Appian. ia 

Libyc. Orof. lib. v. cap. ii, 
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l>cafts. Salluft, to finifli his charafter, tells us, tliathe ex- 
celled in all things, and fpoke very little of himfelf. 

So confpicuoys an affemblage of fine talents and perfec- Midpfa 
tions at firft charmed Micipfa, who*fhought them an ornz- jioious ef 
ment to bis kingdom However, he foon began to refleft, ^'^ mphew 
that he was confiderably advanced in years, and his children J*^*'''^** 
in their infancy ; that mankind naturally thirfted after 
power ; and that nothing was capable of making men run 
greater lengths than a vicious and unlimitcil ambition. Thefe 
rcfle6lions foon excited his jealoufy, and determined him to 
expofe Jugurtha to a variety of dangers, fortie of which 
might prove fatal. "With this view he gave him the com- 
liiand of a body of forces, raifed to affift the Romans, who 
were at that time befieging Numantia in Spain. Jugurtha, 
however, by his admirable conduct, not only efcaped all 
thefe dangers, but likewife gained the efteem of the whole 
army, and the friendfliip of Scipio, who fent a high cha* 
rafter of him to his uncle Micipfa. However, that gene- 
ral gave him fome prudent advice in relation to his future 
conduft, obferving, no doubt, in him certain fparks of am« 
bition, which, if blown into a flame, he apprehended might 
one day be productive of the moft fatal confeqnences \ 

Before this laft experiment, Micipfa had endeavoured to Jugunlut$ 
devife fome method of taking him off privately ; but his po- pirfidkuf- 
pularity amongft the Numidians obliged that prince to lay ^fi^ 
afide all thoughts of this nature. After his return from ^^*9* 
Spain, he was almoft adored by the whole nation. The heroic 
bravery he had difplayed, his undaunted courage, joined to 
the utmoft calmnefs of mind, which enabled him to prefervc 
a juft medium between a timorous caution and an impetuous 
•raflinefs, a circumftance rarely to be met with in perfons of 
his age, and, above all, the advantageous teftimonials of his 
conduft given by Scipio, atfrafted univcrftl efteem : even ' 

Micipfa himfelf, charmed with the high idea the Roman 
general had entertained of his merit, changed his behaviour 
towards him, refolving, if poffible, to win his afFeftion by 
kindnefs ; he, therefore, adopted him, and declared him 
joint heir with his two fons to the crown. . Finding, fome 
few years afterwards, that his end approached, he fent for 
all three to his bed-fide, where, in the prefence of the whole 
court, he defired Jugurtha to recolleft with what extreme 
tendernefs he had treated him, and confequently he ought 
to be grateful in return. He then intreated him to protcQ: 
his children on all occafions, who^ being before related to 
him by the ties of bloody were now by their father's bounty 

^ Salluft, ubi faprs* Veil. Paterc. lib. it. cap. 9. 
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bc.comfc hk brethren, hx order to 6x him the more firmly 
in their interefl, he like wife complimented him upon his 
bravery, addrefs, and confiimmate prudence. He farther 
infiijuated, that neither arms nor treafure^ conftitute the 
ftrengt^ of a kingdom, but friends, who are neither won by 
arms nor gold, biit by real fervices and an inviolable fide- 
lity. *' Now wher? (continued he), can we find better 
fiiepds than in Drothers? and how can that man, who be- 
comes ari enemy to his relations, repofe any confidence in, 
or depend upon ftrangers ?'* Then addreffing himfelf to* 
AdKerbal and Hiempfal, *< And you (faid he), I enjoin yoa 
always to pay the hi^beft reverence to Jugurtha. Endea- 
vour to iniitate, and if pofl^ible furpafs his exalted merit, 
t^at the world may not hereafter obferve Micipfa's adopted 
ipn to have refle£ted greater glory upon his memory than 
Yi\s own cbildren.** Soon after Micipfa, who, according to 
l)iodorus, was a prince of an amiable charaftcr, expired. 
'Iliougb Jugurtha did not beljeve the king fpokc his real 
fc.ntin^ents with regard to him, yet he feemed extremely 
pleafed with fo gracious a fpeech, and made him an anfwer 
tttltable to the occafion. However, that prince at the fame 
time was determined to put in execution the fcheme he had 
fbrnied at the fiege of Numantia, which was fuggefted by 
fome fa<51ious and abandoned Roman officers, with whom 
ije con traded an acquaintance. The purport of this fcheme 
. yas, that he fhould eytort the crown by force from his two 
cbufms, as loon as their father's eyes were clofed ; a fcheme 
^Kich, they ihCnuated, might be eafily effefted by bis own 
Yalour and the venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a 
fl)Qrt tirne after the old king's death, he found means to af- 
faflinate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida, where his trea- 
lures were depgfited, and drive Adherbal out of his domi- 
nions. . That Unhappy prince found himfelf obliged to fly 
to' Rome, where he endeavoured to engage the confcript 
miners to efpoufe his quarrel 5 but, notwithuanding the juf- 
tice of his caufe, they had not virtue enough eflPe^ually to 
fopport him- Jugurtha's ambaffadors, by diftributing vaft 
(urns of money amongft the fenators, brought them fo far 
Qver, that a majority palliated his inhumaii proceedings. 
This indulgence encouraged thofe miriifters to declare, that 
Jliempfal had beeii killed by the Numidians for his excet 
Cv^ cru.elty ; that Adherbal was the aggreflbr in tl^e late 
troubles ; and that he was only incenfed becaufe he could 
pot make that hayock amongft his countrymen he would 
yvillingly have done. They therefore entreated the fenate 
to form a judgment of Jugurtha's behaviour in Africa froni 
his condu£i s^t Numantiai ratfa^er tlian fr.o/(n the fuggeftions 

of 
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pi Ills enemies. Upon which by far the greateft part of 
the fenate'difcovcred themfelves prejudiced in his favour* 
A few, however, that were not loft to honour, nor aban- 
doned to corruption, infifted upon bringing him to condign . • 
punifliment: but as they could not prevail, he had the beft 
part of Numidia allotted him, and Adherbal was forced. to 
reft fatisfied with the other *. 

Jugurtha, finding by experience that every thing was Hebnhe$ 
venal at Rome, thought he might purfue his ambitious pro*. ^^' ^«««» 
je£ls without any obftrudion from that quarter. He, ^^cre-*^^*^^ 
fore^ immediately after the laft divifion of Micipfa's ,'domi- Adhirht^ 
nions, threw off the roaik, and attacked bis coufin by open 
force : he pillaged bis territories, ftormcd feveral of his 
fortrefles, and over-ran a good part of his kingdom with- 
out oppofition. Adherbal, depending upon the friendfhip 
' of the Romans, which his father in his laft moments at 
fured him would be a ftronger fupport to him than all the 
troops and treafures in the univerfe, difpatched deputies to 
Rome, to complain of thefe hoftilities : but whilft he loft 
his time in fending thither fruitlefs deputations, Jugurtha 
vanquifhed him in a pitched battle, and foon after invefted 
him in Cirta. During the fiege of this city, a Roman com- 
miffion arrived, in order to pqffuade both parties to an ac- 
commodation ; but finding Jugurtha untraftablc, the com- 
miffioners returned, without even conferring with Adher- 
bal. A fecond deputation, compofed of fenators of the 
higheft diftin£tion, with iEmilius Scaurus, prefident of the 
fenate, at their head, landed fome time after at Utica, and 
fummoned Jugurtha to appear before them. That prince 
^t fifft feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfions, efpe- 
cially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes^ 
and threatened him. with the refentment of the Romans, if 
he did not immediately raife the fieg^ of Cirta. However, 
the Numidian, by his addrefs, and the irreftible power o^ 
gold, fo appeafed Scaurus, that he left Adherbal at' his 
(nercy- In finq, Cirta was at laft furrendered to him, upon 
condition only that he ihould fpare the life of Adherbal ; 
but the merciiefs tyrant, in violation of the laws of nature 
and humanity, as well as the capitulation, when he took 
pofleffion of the town, ordered the unhappy prince to be ' ' 
put to a moft cruel death : the merchants, likewife, and 
all the Numidians in the place capable of bearing arnis, he 
caufed, without diftinftion, to.he put to the fword ''. 
' Every perfon at Rome, infpired with any fentiraents of 
bamanity, was ftruck with horror at the news of this tra- 

i Salluft. & Flor. ubi fup. But. lib. iv. cap. a6. Orof. lib. v. cap. 15, 
1^ lidem. ibid. Liv. epit* Ixiv. 
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Bet§rru^is g«^^ cvcnt. However, all tb^ vcnat fcnators ftill concurred 

S^Mi snd wkh Jug^rrtha's minider^ in palliating his enormous crimes. 

Siounum NevertheieTs, the people, excited by Caius Memmius their 
. tribune, who bitterly inveighed againft the venality of the 
feaate, refolded not to allow fo flagrant an inftance of vil* 
lainy go unpuniflted. This difpofition induced the confcript 
fathers likewife to declare their intention to chaftife Jugur- 
tha; an army was levied to invade Numidia, and the com- 
mand given to the conful Calpurnius Beftia, a perfoh of 
abilities,' but rendered unfit for the expedition by his mfa- 
ttabte avarice. Jugurtha, being informed of the great pre-^ 
parations making at Rome to attack his dominions, fent his 
fon thither to avert the impending ftorm. The yoiing 
prince was plentifully fupplied with money, which he had 
orders to diftribute liberally amongft the leading men : but 

Yr. of Fl. Beftia, propofmg to bimfelf great advantages from an in- 
»»j8. vagon of Numidia, defeated all his^ intrigues, and got a de- 

ilnteChr. ^jjg^ pafled, ordering hiro and his attendants to depart Jtaly 
''**^ in ten days, unlefs they were come to deliver up the king 
himfelf, andal) his territories, to the republic by way of 
dedition. Which decree being notified to them, they re- 
turned without having entered the gates of Rome 5 and the 
conful foon after landed with a powerful army in Africa. 
For fome time he carried on the war with vigour, reduced 
fcveral fortreffes, and took many Nurtiidians prifoners: but 
upon the arrival of Scaur us, a peace was granted Jugurtha 
upon advantageous terms. That prince coming from Vac- 
ca, the place of his refidence, to the Roman camp, in order 
to confer witb Beftia and Scaurus, and the preliminaries of 
the treaty being fettled between them in private Gonfer€nceS| 
every perfon at Rome wa9 convinced, that the prince of the 
fenate and the conful had facrificed the republic to their ava- 
rice. The indignation, therefore, of the people in general dif- 
jplayed-itfelf in the ftrongeft manner. Memmius alfo inflam- 
ed them with his harangues. It was therefore refolved to 
difpatch the praetor Caflius, a perfon they could confide in, 
to, Numidia, to prevail upon Jugurtfraid come to Rome, 
that they might learn from the king himfelf which of their 
generals and fenators had been feduced by the peftilent in- 
fluence of corruption. Upon his arrival, he found means 
to bribe Bsebius Salca, a man of great authority asiongft 
the plebeians, but of infatiable avarice, by whofe ai&ftance 
he efcaped with inipunity. By the efficacy of gold, he not 
only eluded all the^ endeavours of the people of Rome to 
bring him to juftice, but likewife enabled Bomilcar, one of 
his attendants, to get Mafliva, an illegitimate fon of Mi- 
cipfa> aflaffinated in Ithe ftrects of Rome : that young prince 

wa| 
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'w^s advifed b.y many Romans of probity, well-wiAiers to 
the family of Mafinifia, to apply for the kingdom of Nu- 
tnidia 5 which advice coming to Jugurtha's ears, he pre- 
vented the application by this execrable ftep. However, he * 
"was obliged to leave Italy immediately 

Juguftha had fcarce fet foot in Africa, when he received ObRges th 
advice, that the fcnate had annulled the (hameful peace ^**^* ^' 
concluded with him by Beftia and Scrums. Soon after, ^l^lrthi 
the conful Albinus tranfported a Roman army into Numi- jugum^ and 
dia, flattering himfelf with the hopes of reducing Jugurtha quit Numi^ 
to reafon before the expiration of his confulate. In this ^*^' 
however he found himfelf deceived ; for that crafty prince, 
by various artifices, fo amufed and impofed upon Albinus, 
that nothing of moment happened that Campaign. This 
ina£bivity rendered him ftrongly fufpefted of having be- 
trayed his country after the example of his predeceilors. 
His brother Aulus, who fucceeded him in the command of 
the army, was ftill more unfuccefsful ; for, after rifing from 
before Suthul, where the king's treafures tvere depofi^ed, 
he marched His forces into a defile, out of which he found 
it impoffible to extricate himfelf. He therefore was obliged 
to fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of pafiing under the 
jugum, with all his men, and to quit Numidia in ten days 
time, in order to deliver his troops from immediate de- 
ftrudlion. The avaricious difpofition of the Roman com- 
mander induced him to befiege Suthul, the poffeilion of 
which place, he imagined, would make him mailer of all 
the wealth of Jugurtha, and confcquently paved the way 
to fuch a fcandalous treaty. However, this was declared 
void when known at Rome, being concluded without the 
authority of the people. The Roman troops retired into 
Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, and took up their winter-quarters ^ 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tribune of Defeaud ' 
the people, excited the plebeians to inquire into the condufb by MiteU 
of thofc perfons, by whofe affiftance Jugurtha had found '<"• 
means to elude all the decrees of the fenate. This inquiry 
put the body of the people into a great ferment ; which oc- 
cafioned a profecucion of the guilty fenators, that was car- 
ried on, for fome time, with the utm'oft heat and violence. 
During thefe tranfa£tions, the conful Lucius Metellus had 
Numidia affigned him for his province, and confequently 
was appointed general of the army deftined to a£t againu 
Jugurtha. As he difregarded wealth, the Numidian found 
him fuperior to all his temptations^^ To this incorruptibility 

} Salluft. Flor. Orof. ubi fup. 
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be joined all the other Tirtnes^* wkklr cenftitnt^ tbe grest 
general ; fo that Jitgnrtha fooncl khn in all pefpefb inacceC- 
fible. That prince therefore was now obliged to regulate 
his condufk^ according to tfa« raoiions of Metellus, with the 
greatell caution, and exert hrs mmoft bravery, in order to 
cbmpenfate for that hitherto favourable expedient, wblcb 
now begin to fail him. Marios, Metellos's lieatenanty 
, being likewife a perfon of uncommon merit, the Romans 
reduced Vacca, a large, opulent city, and the moft cele- 
brated mart in Numidia. They alfo defeated Jugurtha in 
a pitched battle ; overthrew Botnilcar^ one of his generals^ 
upon the banks of the Muthallus ; and. In ikort, forced the 
^umidian monarch to take fheher tn a place rendered 
almoft inacccifiblc by the rocks and woods with which it 
was covered. However, Jugurthk fighalixed himfelf in a 
furpriiing manner, exhibiting all diat could be expe^Hd 
from the courage, abilities, and attention^ of a confummate 
general, to whom dcfpaii: adminifters freib ftrength, and 
fuggefts new lights. But his troops could not ftand againft 
the Romans \ they were again worfted by Marius, thaugb 
they obliged Metellus td raife the fiege of Zama. Jugur-^ 
tba therefore, finding his country cvcry-whcre ravaged^ 
his cities phindered, his fdrtrcfles reduced, his towns 
bnrnti vaft numbers of his fubjedks put to tbie fword, and 
taken prifoners, began to think fcrioufly of coming to an 
accommodation with the Romans. His favourite Bomilcar^ 
in whom he repbfed the higheft confidence, but who hid 
been fed deed by Metelius, obferviqg this difpofition, found 
It no difficult matter to perfliade him to deliver up his ele- 
phantS) money, arms, horfes, and de&rters, in whom the 
chief ftrength of his army confifted, into the hands of the 
Romans. Some of thefe laft, in order to avoid the punifii* 
ment due to their crime^ retired to Bocchns king of Mau- 
ritania; and lifted in his fervice. But Metellus ordering 
him to repair to Tifidiuno, a city of Numidia, to rcceivfc 
farther direftions, and he refufing a compliance with that 
order, hoftilities renewed with greater fury than ever. For- 
tune now feemed to declare in favour of Jugurtha : he re- 
took Vacca, and mafiacred all the Roman garrifon, except 
TurpiliuB, the commandant. However, foon after a Ro- 
man legion again furprifed it, and treated the inhabitants 
with the utmoft feverity. About this time, one of Mafta- 
nabal's fon&, named Gaudu, whom Micip^, in h\% wiU» 
bad appointed to fuccced to the crown, in cafe his twd 
legitimate Inns and Jugurtha ihouid die without iiise^ ^rote 
to the fcnate in favour of Marius, who was then endca- 
Youring to fupplant Metellus \ the occafTon and effect of 

. wbicb 
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which folieUation hJ^3 already been related. That prince, 
having his underftanding impaired by a declining ftate of 
healtb, fell a more eafy prey to the bafe and infamous adu- 
lation of Marius. The Roiuaa foothing his vanity, affured 
him, that, as he was the next heir to the crown, he might 
dcfHend upon being fixed upon the Numidian throne, as foon 
2» Jugurtha was either killed or taken ; and that this muft in 
a ftiort time happen, when he once appeared at the head 
of the Roman army with an unlimited commiffion. Soon 
afier, Bomi^lcar and Nabdalfa formed a defign to affaffinate 
Jitg^ifLFtha at the inftigation of Metellus ; but this fcheme 
being difcovered, Bomikar, and moft of bis accomplices, 
fittfFered death, as our readers will ^find in another part of 
ikis work. The plot however had fuch an effefl upon Ju- 
gidfthai that he enjoyed afterwards no tranquility or repofe. 
He fufpe£led perfons of all denominations, Numidians as 
well aa^ foreigners, of nefarious defigns againft him. Per- 

Jetual terrcJirs fat brooding over his mind ; infomuch that 
e never enjoyed a moment's fleep, but by ftealth. Start- 
ing fropi his fleep, he would frequently (natch his fword^ 
aad breat^ out into the moft lamentable cries. So ftrongly ' 
was he haunted by a fpirk of fear, jealoufy, and diftrac- 
tion". 

Jugurtha having deftroyed great numbers of his friends. Over- 

on fu^fpicion of their having been concerned in the. late con- thrown a 

fpiracy, and many mofe de&rting to the Romans and Boc- /'^^»^ '<«' 

chos king of Mauritania, he found himfclf deftitute of ^ ^^^'^ 

eoonfellors, generals, and pez Tons capable of affifting him 

in caftrying on the war. The confcioufnefs of his deplorable 

! Station threw him inta a deep melancholy, which ren- 

[ dered him difiatisfied with every things and made him har- 

tsfy his troops with a variety of contradi^ory motions. 

Sometimes he would advance with great celerity againft the 

enemy, and at X)thcr8 retreat with no lefs expedition. Then 

be. refumed his. former courage; but foon after defpaired 

I either of the valour or fidelity of the forces under his com- 

I mand* All his movements therefore proved unfuccefsful, 

I and at laft he was forced by Metellus td a battle. That part 

\ of the Numidian army Jugurtha commanded, behaved wkh 

i fomeTefolution ; but the other fled at the firft attack. The 

Romans therefore entirely defeated them, took all iheir 

fiandards, and made a few prifoners. Not many of them 

were flain in the action, fince^ as Salluft obferves, the Nu« 

m lidem ibid. Liv. Epit Ixv. Plut. in Mar. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. 
cap. I J, 
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midians trufted more to their heels than to their arms for 
fafety in this engagement \ 
Yr. of Fl. Metellus purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Tbala, a 
»«42. city we have formerly defcribed. His .march to this place. 
Ante Chr. {jgjpg through vaft deferts, was extremely tedious and diffi- 
_ cult. But being fupplied with leathern bottles and wooden 

Metelius vefTels of all fizes, taken from the huts of the Numidians* 
takes Tha- which were filled with water brought by the natives> who 
'«• bad fubmitted, he advanced towards that city. He had no 

fooner begun his march, than a mod copious fliower of 
rain, an incident very uncommon in thole deferts, proved 
a great and feafonable refrefliraent to his troops. Thus ani- 
mated, upon |heir arrival before Thala, they attacked the 
' town with fuch vigour, that Jugurtha, with his family, and 
treafures depofited therein, thought proper to abandon the 
place. After a brave defence, it was reduced, the garrifon, 
confifting of Roman deferters, fetting 6^c to the king's pa- 
lace, and confuming themfelves, together with every thing 
- valuable, in the flames. Jugurtha, being now reduced to 
great extremities, retired into Gxtulia, where he raifed a 
confiderable force. From thence he advanced to the con- 
fines of Mauritania, and engaged Bocchus, king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter into 2x1 
alliance with him. In confequence of which, having rein- 
forced his Gsetulian troops with a powerful body of Mauri- 
tanians, he, in return, obliged Metellus to keep clofe with- 
in his intrenchments. Salluft inforips lis, that Jugurtha 
bribed Bocchus's minifters to influence that prince in his 
favour ; and that having obtained an audience, he infinuated, 
that, iliould Numidia be fubdued, Mauritania muft be in- 
volved in its ruin, efpeciaily as the Romans had vowed the 
deftruflion of all the kingdoms in the univerfe. In fupportof 
what be advanced, he produced feteral inftances very appo- 
fite to the point in view. However, Bocchus was determined 
to aflfid Jugurtha againll his enemies for the flight the Ro- 
mans had iformerly (hewn him. That prince, at the firil 
breaking out of this war, fent ambafladors to Rome, to pro- 
pofe an ofFenfive and defenfive alliance to the republic; 
which, though of the greateft importance at that jundure, 
a fe^v of the moft venal, corrupt, and infamous fenators pre- 
vented it from taking efl^ed. This contempt undoubtedly 
wrought more powerfully upon Bocchus in favour of Ju- 
gurtha, than their affinity of blood; for both the Moors 
and Numidians adapted the number of their wives to their 

> Salluft. Liv. Paterc. Orof« obi fup, Europ. ubi fop. cap. tj. 
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circumftances, fo that fome had ten or twenty to their 
fliare. Their kings therefore were unlimited in this re- 
Ipedi, and of- courfe all degrees of kindred, refulting to 
them from marriage, had little force". 

Such was the fiiua^ion of afFairs in Numidia, when Me- ^n^indea* 
tellus received advice of the promotion of Marius to the y^'^^^ *° 
confulate. What efFeft thefe tidings had upon that exc^el- b^^^ 
lent, though much injured, commander, has been already from the 
obferved. But notwithftanding the injurious treatment he intereft of 
met with on this occafion, he generoufly endeavoured to J^S^^^^* 
draw off Bocchus from Jugurtha, though this would faci*. 
Htate the redu£lion of Numidia for his rival. With this 
view ambafTadors were difpatched to the Mauritanian court, 
who intimated to Bocchus, that it would be highly im- 
prudent to come to a rupture witn the Romans without any 
juft caufe ; and that he had now a fine opportunity of con- 
cluding an advantageous treaty with them, which was far 
preferable to a war. To which they added, that whatever 
dependence he might place upon his riches, he pught not ' 
to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by embroiling 
himfelf with other dates, when he could eafily avoid com- 
ing to this extremity ; that it was much eafier to begin a 
war, than to terminate it, which the viftor alone could 
tScQi \ that, in fine, he would by no means confult the 
intcreft of bis fubjefts, if he followed the defperate fortutie 
of Jugurtha. To which Bocchus replied, that, for his 

{art, there was nothing he wiflied for more than peace ; 
ut that he could not help lamenting the deplorable (late of 
Jugurtha 5 that if the Romans therefore would grant that . 
unfortunate prince the fame terms they had offered him, 
he would promote an accommodation. Metellus informed 
the Mauritanian monarch that it was not in his power to 
comply with his requeft. However, he ftill carried on a 
private negociation with him till the arrival of the new con- 
fol Marius. By this condufb he compafied two falutary 
purpofes : firft, he prevented Bocchus from coming to a 
general afbion with his troops ; which was Jugurtha'^ prin- 
cipal obje£l, in expeftation that, whatever the event might 
be, it would render a reconciliation between him and the 
' Romans impra£i;icable. Secondly, this ina£bion enabled him 
to trace the genius and difpofition of the Moors, a nation^ 
of whom the Romans, till then, had fcarce formed any 
idea «*. 

• lidem ibid. Strab. lib. xvii. Vide & Bern. Aldret. \i\(\ fupra. 
D. 400, 401. & feq. . f Salluft. Veil. Paterc. & Plut. ubi fup, 
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JAarius n- Jogurtlia being informed that Marius, inrith a immerom 
iiuc^s Cap' army, was landed atUtica, advifed Bocchus to retire, with 
/^' part of the troop$, to fome place of fccurity, whilft he poft- 

ed himfelf upon another inaccefiible fpot with the remaining 
corps. By this naanceuvre, he hoped the Romans wotjW be 
oUiged to divide their forces, and confequently be more ex- 
pofed to his efforts and attacks. He Hkewife imagined, that, 
feeing no formidable body appear, they would bclicTe the 
enemy incapable to make. head a^ainft them; a belief which 
saight pccjafion a relaxation of difcipline, the ufual atten- 
dant of a too great fecurity, and confequendy produce fotnc 
advantageous effefl. However, both thefe views were fruf- 
trated 5 for Marl us, far from fifffering a relaxation of difci- 
pline to take place, trained up his troops, which con£fted 
chiefly of new levies, in fo perfedi a manner, that they were 
foon equal in military (kill to any confular army that ever 
appeared in the field. He alfo cut off great numbers of the 
GsetuHan m<afaudjers, defeated ma^iy of Jugurtha's parties, 
and that prince himfelf narrowly efcaped being taken pri- 
foner, near the city of Cirta. ^ Thefe advantages, thoa^ 
oot of ^ny great importance, intimidated Bocchus^ wh6 
BOW made overtures for an ai^cot]<)mpdatton ; bat the Ro* 
mans, not being convinced of his fincerity, paid little at* 
tention to his pro^o£ils. In the mean time Marius puihed 
on his conquefts, redtiK:ing fevei*ai places of lefs note, and 
at laft refolved to befiege Capfa. That this cnterprize 
might be condu£^ed with the gneateft fecrecf, he faffered 
not the leaft hint of his de^n,to tranfpire, even amon^ 
any of hi^ officers 1 on the contrary, in order to delnde 
jhem, he detached A* Manlius^ ooe t)f his Iteutcnants, with 
fome light-armed cohorts, to the <ity of Laresv ^J^herc he 
had fixed his principal m;igazine, asrd depofited the aiilltary 
cheft. Before Manilas left the camp, that he might the 
SiK^je ieSe£liuaHy amufe him, he ihtimated, *that be Sioald^ 
with the army, take the faihe rolstse in a few days ; but, hi-^ 
uead of that laeafure, he bent bis march towards the Ta- 
jia^is, and, in fix days, arrived upon the banks of that river* 
Jiere hq pitched his tents for a fliort time, in order to refwfli 
his troops ; then he advanced to Capfa, and made himfelf 
piafter of it, in the manner already related. The fouattod 
of this city being e>ctreraely commodious to Jugnrtba, and 
havii^g greatly favoured his plan of operations, ever £nce 
the commencement of the war, he levelled it widi the 
ground, after it had been delivered up to the foldiers to 
te plundered. The citizens Hkewife, being more zealoufly 
attached to that prince than any of the'other Numidians, on 
^CPunt of the extraordinary ptivileges he granted them, 

and| 
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m4j of i^^rfy^t bearing a more ijinplacable hatred to th<: 
]^oma06j h€ put to th/e fwo/:d> or fold for flakes. The true 
mptive of f;he confur^ c<>a<iu<(3: PQ this occaiion feems here 
to be ai$gfied« tbo^vgb we are toldby Saliuft, 10 conformity 
tQ the Ronnao genius, i^al: neither avarice nor refentment 
profapted i)Ar^ xq fo .barbarous an a^lion, but only a defire 
10 ftrike a fter^or into^he Numidians ^. 

The Numidianat ever after this exploit, dreadied the very Jugurtha 
l^ameofMarius, wbonowiin his. own opinion, hadeclipfed P^^ffaih 
thctgloryof all his prcdeceflbr'js great atcbievemcnt3,particu- %^" f^^'r 
larly the redudjlion of Thala, a city, in ftrength and Ctua- /m'^/^, 
tion, nearly .equal to Capfa. Puii*uing this ftrol^e, he gra- 
dually^prefented himfelf before moll of tbe^placeaof ftrength 
in the enemy's country, many of which either Q{iened their 
gate$ to him^ or were abandou^d, at Jiis approach. Others, 
l9Pihich were taken by force^ the laid in aihes ^ and, in fine, 
i^Ued the greatefl: part of Numi,di» with blood, hprror, and 
confuiion. After an obflinate.dofeace, he reduiced a caltle, 
tbat ^feeiQied impregnable, feated near Mulucha, wheire Ja« 
gurtha kept part of his treaifures. In the mean time Ju- 
gurtha, not being able to pceyail upon Boccbus, \Mf his xe« 
peatqd 4bIicitations, to advance into Numidia, where he 
found bimfelf greatly prefled, was obliged to have recourfe 
^ bis.ufudl method of bribing the Mauritanian mintfters, 
ia order to put the forces of (hit prince in moition. He alfb 
promifed him a third p^rt 6f his kingdom, provided they 
could either drive the Romana out. of Africa, or obtain all 
the NHo^dian dominions^ agreeable »to treaty/. 

So CQiiiiderable a ceilion could not fail of engaging Boc- Yr. of FI« 
chus to.fupport Jugurtha with. his whole .power. The two «*43« 
Africanymoharchs,therefoi]e,;havifig united their forces, fur* ^^^^ ^^^* 
prifed Marius near Qrta, as he was retiring into winter- '°^' 
quarters. The Roman general was fo hara^^d on this oc- ^j^^ are 
cafion, that the iParbarjana thought themfelnes certain of defeated bif 
Fi^ory, and doubted not but they fhould be. able to extin- Marius, 
guifh ^he tRoipau name in Numidia.: ,but their incautious 'd^^^^^^'J^ 
condud and too great fecurity, enabled Marius to defeat ^^^^^1 up ' 
them lotaHy: this was foUowed.four.daysafter^byfo com* jugurtha 
plete an overthrow, that their numerous army, confiding to the R^f 
of ninety thoufand men, by the acceffion of a powerful ***'p 
corps of Moors, commanded by Bocchus's fpn Volux, was 
entirely deftroyed. Sylla, Minus's lieutenaait, eminently 
jdiftinguifhed bimfelf in the laft adfion, apd .*here laid the 

n Sallu{(. Liv. Flor. P!pt. Eutr9p..Or.of. ul^i fupr^* .' Salluft. 
yior. /Plut. ublfup. S. Jul; Frontin. Strat. lib, hi, cap. 9. ex. 3. 
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, foundation of his future greatnefs. Boccfaus, now looking 
upon Jugurtha's condition as defperate, and unwilling to 
run the rifk of lofing his own dominionsj (hewed a difpofi- 
tion to make peace with Rome. However, the republic 
gave him to underftand, that he muft not expe£t to be rank- 
ed amongft their friends, till he had delivered up Jugurtha 
to the conful, he being confidered as the inveterate enemy 
of the Roman name. The Mauritanian monarch, being 
ambitious of an alliance with that ftate, refolved to gratify 
it in this particular, and was confirmed in his refolution by 
one Dabar, a Numidian prince, the fon of Maflugrada, de- 
fcended by his mother's fide from MafinifiTa. Being clofely 
attached to the Romans, and extremely agreeable to Boc- 
chus, on account of his noble difpofition, he defeated all 
the intrigues of Afpar, Jugurtha's minifter. Upon Sylla*s 
arrival at the Mauritanian court, the negociation feemed to 
be entirely fettled : however, Bocchus, who was continually 
projefting new defigns, and, like the reft of his country- 
men, in the higheft degree perfidious, deliberated with him- 
felf, whether he (hould facrifice 8ylla or Jugurtha, who were 
both thttn in his power. He was a long time fiu&uating 
with uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety of fenti- 
ments: the fudden changes, which difplayed themfelves 
in his countenance, his air, and his whole perfon, evidently 
demonftratcd how violently his mind was agitated ; but at 
laft he reverted to his firil defign, to which the bias of his 
mind feemed naturally inclined. He accordingly delivered 
up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to be condu£led to 
Darius, who, by that fuccefsful event, happily terminated 
this dangerous war. . The kingdom of Numiflia now aflum- 
ed a new form : Bocchus, for his important fervices, had 
the country of the MafHefyli, contiguous to Mauritania, 
affigned him, which, from this period, took'the name of 

. New Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the county of the 
MafTyli, was divided into three parts, one of which was 
given to Hiempfal, another to Mandreftal, both defcen- 
dents of MafinifTa, and the third the Romans annexed to 
Africa Propria, or the Roman province, adjacent to it (M). 

Jugurtha's 

(M) According to Plutarch, fight, the Nun^idian, by his va* 

Marius's triumph happened on lour and condu£i, having render* 

the firft day of January, on edhimfelf terrible to the Ro- 

which the year began amongft mans.' It is even intimated by 

the Romans, when Jugurtha Florus, that he was looked upon 

was expofed to the view of the by them as a fccond IfaiiDiDa|* 

people. The populace were Plutarth adds,' that the day he 

extremely delighted with tha^ was led m triumph, he became 

diflraadi 
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Jtigurtlia's two fons furvivcd himj but pafled their lives Tranfae^ 
iri captivity at Venufia, However, one of them, named tions in 
Oxyntasy was, for a (hort time, releafed from his confine- ^«'^ 
ment by Aponius, who befieged Acerra in the war between ^£^^^ 
the Romans and the Italian allies. That general condufted jugurtkm* 
this prince to his army, where he treated him as king, in 
order to draw off the Numidian forces from the Roman 
fervicc. Accordingly thofe Numidians no fooner heard, 
that the fon of their old king was fighting for the allies, 
than they began to defcrt by companies ; a defertion which 
obliged Julius Caefar, the conful, to difmifs all his Numi- 
dian cavalry, and fend them back into Africa. A few years 
after this event, Pompey defeated Cneius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, putting 
to death feventeen thoufand bf their men upon the field of 
battle. Not fatisfied with this viftory, this general purfued 
the fugitives to their camp, which he foon forcq^, put Do- 
mitius to the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then 
reduced that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiarbas, 
who feems to have fucceeded Mandreftal, and gave it to 
Hiempfal, a neighbouring Numidian prince, dcfcended 
from Mafiniffa, who had always oppofed the Marian faftfon. 

Suetonius informs us, that a difpute arofe between Hi- dtfar 
empfal and one Mafintha, a noble Numidian, whom, it is treats Ju^ 
probable he had, in fome refpeft, injured, when Julius C«- ^^ '* f 
far firft began his brilliant career. The fame author adds, ^^f^^^ 
that Caefar warmly efpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and „^. 
even grofly infulted Juba, Hiempfal's fon, when he at- 
tempted to vindicate his father's conduf): upon this occafion: 
he took him by the beard, the moft unpardonable affront 
that could be offered an African. In Ihort, he fcreencd 
Afafintha from the infults and violence of his enemies ; 
hence a reafon may be adduced for Juba's adhering fo . 
clofely afterwards to the Pompeian faftion •. 

• Sueton. in Jul. Caef. cap. 71. 

diftra6^ed ; that, when he was heavens ! how intolerable cold 

.afterwards thrown into prifon, is this bath of yours !" In this 

whilft fome tore off his deaths, place he ilruggled for fome time 

and others his golden pendent, with extreme hunger, and then 

with which they pulled off the expired. The barbarous death 

tip of his ear, he was greatly he was put to, notwithllanding 

diftreffed ; and that yet agitated his own inhuman difpofition, 

with horror, wh<?n he was caft will remain an eternal mpnu- 

naked into the dungeon, he ment of Roman cruelty and 

fprccd a fmile^ ciying out, ** O ingracitudet 

In 
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In conftquence of tiie indignity Caefar had oflfered to J^ili^i 
this prince exerted bimfelf tQ the prejudice of Csefar, in the 
civil wars between feim and Pompey. By a ftratagem he 
drciw Curio, one of his lieutenants^ to a general a£tioOf 
which he flipuld at that time have carefully avoided. He 
propagated all over Afnca Propria and Numidia^ that he 
wa6 retired into fpme remote country at a great diftancc 
f J•o^pa t;he Roman terriiiories : tbi& report reaching Curio^ 
who was then befiegii^ Utica, hindered him from taking 
the Decenary fteps agaiuA a Curprize. Soon after, the Ko* 
sa^R general receiving ii^^Uigence, that a fmall body of Nu- 
midian^ was approachis^ hi$ camp, he put himfelf at the 
head of his forces, in order to attack them, and, left they 
ftotkld efcape, began his march in the night, thinking be 
W«» ftire of vi£lory* Some of their ^idvanced pofts ive fur* 
|K4fed afleep» and c^ t;hem to f>ieces» ^hichftill farther ^- 
ipfrtfed him. About day- break he caaie up with the Numi- 
dians, whom he attacked with great brav^ry^ though his 
nM»i were .then failing, and much fatigued by their forced 
aod pFecipicate march. In the mean time Juba, who, im* 
*ie:diat-0ly after the propagation <ji il^e rumour juft men-* 
OoMed, had 'Cautioufiy noarched privately, with tl)e main 
bodQT <rf the Numidian army, to f^pportthe de^chment ient 
before -to decoy CuriQ^ advan^^ to the rejief <rf his vaeu^ 
The {lomans had n^^t with great i?efi(^ance befoce he ap- 
peared ; (o that-heicafily broke them,, killed Curio, with a 
gr^at .part of his troops, upon the fpot, purfued the reft to 
their caipp, which he plundered, ^nd took n^any .of thesi 
pri^foners* Moft of the fugitives, who/endeavoured to make 
their efeape on board the fliips ir\ the pqrt of Utica, were 
either flain by the ptrrfuer s, or drowiied. The remainder 
fell into 4he hands of Varus, who would have faved them ; 
l^pt Juba, who arrogated to himfelf the honour of this vfc- 
tory, ordered moft of them to be put torthe (word ^ 

This viftory infufed new life and vigour into the Pom- 
peian faftion, who. thereupon conferred great honours upon 
Juba, and gave him the title of king of all Numidia ; but 
Csrfar and his adherents declared him an en^my to the ftatc 
of Rome, .adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, two African 
princes entirely in their intereft,* the fovereignty of his do- 
minions. Juba afterwards, uniting his forces with thofe of 
Scipio, reduced Caefar to great extremities; for \ie, had 
knded in Africa with a handful of troops : but he was (ex- 

t C«f. de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. cap. 7, 8. Dio, lib. xli. ad Ann. H.<7. 
«^5. F!or. lib. iv. cap. «. Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. il. p. 4S$« 
S. Jul. Frontin. Strat. lib.ai. cap. 5./ex. ^q. 

tricated 
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tncated out of hig diffictdties by PuWios Sittius, 'wfco had 

ftH^nted a confiderable body of force^^ confiiling of Roman 

eadles, and Miauritanian troops farni^ed by Bogud. Witk 

tfacfe knQ made an irruption into Gsetuiia and Numrdiay 

uHbiift juba was employed in Africa Propria. Wbilft*bc 

ravaged thefe countries in a dreadful manner, Juba inline- 

distely returned with the beft part of his army, to prefcrve 

them from utter deftruftion. However^ Csefar, knowing 

his horfewere afraid of the enemy's elephants, did'not think 

proper to attack Seipio in the abfeAce of the Numidian, till 

his jokwa elephants, and a frefli iieinforcemcnt of troopS| 

hourly expefted, arrived from Itdy. With this aCcefCon 

of ftnengtlj, he judged himfelf able to give a good account^ 

s^ w?ell of the Roman forces, with which he was to cope# 

as the Barbarians. In the mean time Seipio difpatched re« 

iterated expreffes to Juba (N) for his Ipcedy affiftanee ; but 

could not prevail upon him to move out of Numidia, till he 

had promifed hini the podcffion of all the Roman dominions 

in Africa, if Caefar could be expdled from thence. This pro- 

mife immediately put him in motion % and, having fent a 

large detachment to make head a^ainft Sittius, he marched 

with the reft of his troops to afiiit Seipio. However, Cse- 

fer at length overthrew Seipio, Juba, and Labienus, near 

tlie town of Thapfus, and forced all their camps. As Sci- 

ftm was the firft furpriiCed and defeated, Juba fled into Nil- 

Biidia, without waiting for Csefar's approach ; but the body 

of dbe Numidians detadied againft Sitdus having been 

broken and difperfed by that general, no«e of his fttbjedid 

tbere would receive him. Thus abandoned to defpair, he 

fci^ht death in a (ingle combat with Petreius, whom be 

kiUed, anjd then compelled ooeof his fiaves to deftroy him-» 

felf(0)«. 

« A. Hirt* de BelU ^ri^tiii cap. 3, k, %, & feq. Appiasi* bbi U«^k 
lib. iv« f . 6fto, 6»i. Dio» lib. xliii. Plu^ in C»t> & C«(^ 

(N) Juba, according to Dio, Juba killed Petreius in this com- 

pretended to ailift Pompey, not bat, and was himfelf afterwards 

out of a motive of refentment, diCpatched by his (lave. Oro- 

but tecaufe he was a defender of fius relates^ that Petreius run 

ifhe fenate and people of Rome, himfelf through with his fword. 

But princes frequently, in the and that Juba hired a peribn to 

place of the. real caufe, fubfli- kill him ; but Appian, Eutn>- 

tute the pretext ( I ). pius, and Dio affure us, that 

. (O) Hirtius intimates, that they flew each othet (2). 

i) Dio, lib. xli. (1) Appian. de BeH. Givll. p. 4.90* Orof. 

lib* vi. cap. i6. fub fin* Eutrop. lib. vi. cap. %i, Dio, lib. xliii. 

After 
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Cstfitrre' After this decifivc aAion^ and the reduAion of Africa 
^tet Nif- Propria, Ca^ar made Mmfelf mailer of Numidia, which he 
mdia to seduced to a Roman province, appointing Crifpus Salluftius 
tkefor^n ^^ govern it in quality of proconful, with private inftrit£lk>ns 
to {tillage and plunder the inhabitants, and, by tbefe means^ 
put it out of their power to ihake off the Roman yoke : how^ 
ever^ Bocchus and Bogud ftill preferved a kind of fove- 
reignty in the country of the Mafiaefyli and Mauritania* 
The former, of thofe princes, having deferted Csefar, fent an 
army into Spain to aflift the Pompeians ; and the latter^ 
with bis forces, was the means of obtaining vi£^ory for CaB« 
far at the ever memorable battle of Munda. Bogud after- 
wards joining Antony againft 0£tavius, fent a body of forces 
to affift him in Spain ; at which time the Tingitanians re- 
volting from him, Bocchus, with an army compofed of Ro- 
mans in the intereft of 0£tavius, who paffed over from 
Spain into Africa, and his own fubjeds, poffefied himfelf 
of Mauritania Tingitana. Bogud fled to Antony ; and Oc- 
tavius, after the conclufion of the war, honoured the inha- 
bitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizens* 
He Ukewtfe confirmed Bocchus, king of Mauritania Caefa- 
rienfis, or the country of the Maffxfyli, in the poffeffion of 
Tingitania, which be had conquered, as a reward for his 
important fervices. In this particular he imitated the ex- 
ample of hid great predeceffor Julius Coefar^ who divided 
fome of the fruitful plains of Numidia among the foldiers 
of P. Sittius, who. bad conquered great part of that coun- 
try» and appointed Sittius himfelf fovereign of that diftri^ 
Stttius, having taken Cirta, killed Sabura, Juba's general^ 
completely diiperfed his forces, and either cut off, or taken 
prifoners, mod of the Pompeian fugitives that efcaped from 
the battle of Tbapfus, highly deferved to be diftinguilhedi 
in fo eminent a manner. Alter Bocchus's death, Maurita- 
nia and the Maffxfylian Numidia were, in all refpeds, confi- 
dered as Roman provinces. What happened to Bogud after 
he was driven out. of his dominions, as alfo the younger 
Juba, his fon Ptolemy, and Tacfarinas, who gave the Ro- 
mans no fmall trouble in the reign of Tiberius, with other 
remarkable particulars relating to the period and country 
we are now treating of, our readers will naturally expea 
to find an account of in the hiftory of the Moors or Mauri* 
tanians ^. 

w A. Hirt. ubi fup. U de Bell. Alex. Appian. de Bell. Civil, lib. 
ii. Aua. Comment, de Bell. Hifp, Dio* lib, xUi« zliii. xlix. U 
6trab. lib. iii. Flor. ubi fupra* 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 

7he Hijiory of the Mauritanians^ to the entire 
Redudiion of their Country by the Romans. 

S E C T. I. , 

Befcription of Mauritania. 

T^^AURIT A^^JIA, or, as it is called by Strabo, Maunt- 
j^JL fia, apd the country of the Maurufii, was bounded 
on the eaftx by the Malva or Mulucha ; on the weft by the 
Atlantic ocean ; on the fowth by G2etulia,or Libya Interior; 
and on the north by the Mediterranean, This kingdom, 
being reduced to a Roman province in the reign of Clau- 
dius, had the name of Mauritania Tingitana given it by that 
prince, as we are informed, by Dio. From Pliny, aiid fome 
infcriptions in Gruter, it likewife appears, that it was called .. 

by the Romans at that time, as well as afterwards, fimplj 
Tingitania, from its principal city Tingi, in order, to di^i 
tinguiih it from Mauritania CxfarienCs. If we may judge 
from what has been already obferved of Numidiaand Africa 
Propria, the ancients were not over-accurate in their de- 
fcriptions of this country. However, all their errors caoi- 
not be difcovered, much lefs correfted, fince no modern 
accounts of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, anfwering 
nearly to the Tingitania of the ancients, can be entirely de- 
pended upon. 

Though Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, then was /,/^;/^^-^ 
conGderably broader than Mauritania Caefarienfis, the cor- exunt of 
refponding parts of Mount Atlas, or the confines of Gae- Maurita^ 
tulia, lying more to the fouthward, yet Pliny and Martia- ^i^ 
nus, according to the lateft obfervations, exceed the truth 
when they affirm the greateft breadth of the Mauritania to 
be four hundred and fixty-feven, or four hundred and 
feventy- three miles* Of the length of this region we may 
make a tolerable eftimate, by obferving that the Malva or 
Mullooiab, its eaftern limit, about i degree 15 minutes W. . • 
of London, is rather more than two hundred and forty miles 
diftant from fhe Atlantic ocean. Some of the modern geo- 
graphers make the kingdom of Fez to be two hundred and 
leventy miles long, and that of Morocco, from c^pe Non 
to the mountains which divide it from SegelmeiTa, above 
three hundred and leventy \ but this computation, with re- 

fpea 
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fpt6t to the ancient Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erro- 
neous than that of Pliny, which amounts.only to a hundred 
and feventy inlk«* The longitude and latitude of the fou- 
thern limits of Tingitania cannot be afcertained, for want 
of a proper light it^m the old geographert ; but Septa^ the 
prefent Ceutaj it& mod advanced city to the northward, is 
about 35 degrees 58 mrnutes N. lat. and about 6 degrees 
W. long, from London. The AUMagreb AI-Achfa of A- 
bulfeda includes the Maurufia of Strabo, or the country w^e 
are now mentioning, and part of Mauritania Csefarienfis, as 
it extends from the Atlantic ocean which he calls the fea 
Almohit, to Tlemfan. We muft not omit obferving, that 
Ptolemy places the Atlas Major, hi^ fouthern boundary oi 
this kingdom^ at a confideraUe diftance from the fouithem 
limits auigned it by Pliny, in the deferts of Ga^tuHa or Libya 
Interior. But it appears from what has been already ad- 
Tanced, as well as the beft relations of modem traTellers^ 
l^at this ridge of mountains^ if jreal, could not have appec- 
taificd tp Tingitania '. 
Whencifo Mauritania and Maurufia are names of this region derived 
€itUid, from the Maurii an ancient people inhabiting it» frequently 
mentioned by the old hiftonans and geographers. Authors 
are not agreed amongft themfelres about the origin of this 
urord. Bochart n^kes Maurus equivalent tQ Mabur^ or, 
as an etifion of gutturals in the Oriental languages is ex- 
tiemely common, Maur, i. e. ont from the fVcJi^ or a fVef- 
fem ferfin^ fince Mauritania was weft of Carthage aad PhoD- 
nice. rrocopias tells os, that in his time two pillars cf 
white ftone were to be feen there, with the foHowing i|i»> 
feinption in the Fhcenician language and character upon 
them : " We are the Canaanites, who fled from Jofliua thc^ 
fon of Nun, that notorious robber." Ibnu Rachichi or Ibnu 
Raqatq, an African writer cited by Leo, together with Eva* 
griusand Nicephorus Calliftus, mention the fame cir<:unif 
ftance; How, in after-ages, that vaft tra£k, extending from 
the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean, came to he caHed 
Barbary, our readers will be informed in another place y. 

The Maoritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided 
into feveral cantons or tribes. The Metagonitae were feated 

X Stcab Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Martian- de Duab. Maurtlam 
Geogr. Niibienf. in dim. 3.. M^irmol, en TAfrique, lib. vi. I. LcQ 
Afric. pafl*. L'Afrique en piufieres Cartes Nouvellcs, &c. par le Sieur 
Sanfbn D* Abbeville, a Paris, 1683. Shaw'^s Geograph. Obfcrvationt. 
relating to the Kingdom of Alg. p. 9. x Procop. de BcH. Vaiir 

■ dal. lib. ii. cap. lo p. 2^7. Evagr. lib. iv. cap. iS. Niceph. CaHilt 
lib. xvii. cap. !». Tiieophan. in Hift. Mifc^l. lbAiRa<|uiq* apnd J^ 
Leo Alricax). part v. Aldret* lib. iii. cap. ly. , 

near 
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iMar tlie ftreights of Hercules. The Sucdofii, or CocoSh 

according to Bertius, inhabited the coaft of the Iberian Sea« 

Under thefe two petty nations the Mafices, Verues, aad 

Vcrbica or Vervicae, fettled themfclfest The Salifse or S»» 

linfse were Gtuated lower towards the ocean \ and ftiU more 

to the fouth the Volubiliani. The Maurenfii and Herpi* 

^tt»ii poffefled the eaftern part of this country^ which wai 

terminated by the Mulucha. The Angaucani or langacau*. 

cani, Ne6^iberes, Zagrenfii, Baniubs, and Vacuatae, ex^. 

tended themfelves from the fouthern foot of Ptolemy's Atlas 

Minor to his Atlas Major ; which is all that he has faid of 

them, Pliny mentions the Baniurae, whom father Hardoiun 

takes to be Ptolemy's Baniubse; and Mela the Atlantes^ 

trhorii he repiefents as poflefled of the weftern part of tJnis 

region* The names of the diiFerent tribes of rlumidians 

we have deferred till we come to the hiftory of the Gastu- 

lianS) fince the latter nation was fo intermixed with the 

former towards the Roman times, that it is difficult to de«- 

teimine to which of them fome tribes belong *. 

Tingis or Tingi, the metropolis, as it ihould feem, of Tin- Tmgis* 
gitania, was a city of great aptiquity* According to Melai 
Solinusi and Pliny, Antaeus, contemporary with Hercolesi 
and conquered by him, laid the (irft ioundations of it. Pro*- 
Cepius feems to intimate, that Tingi w'as built before the 
time of Jofiiua, fince he tells us, that the Gergefites, Je* 
bufitesy and other Canaanitiih nations or tribes, ere^d a 
caftle in a city where Tingis, or, as he calls it, Tigifis, 
ftood. Pliny infinuates, that Antaeus had a palace at Lixus 
or Lixos, though he tells us, that the giant was buried at 
Tingis* Bochart thinks, that the Phoenicians and Cartha* 
ginians called it Tingir, Tiggir, and Tagger, which in their 
famgiiage fignified an emporium. Now it mufl: be owned, 
that tl^ (ituation of Tingis was extremely commodious for 
carrying on an extenfive trade ; which we may, from this 
circumftance^ reafonably prefume the Tingitanians did/ 
efpeeially as Pliny feems to infinuate, that to fome branches 
of commerce they affiduoufly applied themfclves. Bochart's 
notion, therefore* receives fome weight from thefe confi- 
derations, as alfo from the modern name of this city, Tan- 
gier, which we are much inclined to believe is of Phoenii- 
cian extraftion. If we fuppofe the ancient Tingis to have 
oecupied the fpot on which Tangier at prefent ftands, it 
Was veVy near the ftreights of Hercules, at the bottom of a 
gulph on the weftern ihore. Ptoleitiy feems to have looked 

X Mel. lib. i. cap. 4. Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. Hardouia. in Plin. ubi 
fop* Salluft/m jugurth. & Aldret, lib.iii. cap. lu 

upon 
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upon Tingis as tfae moft cuftomary and applicable ilame of 
the city we arc now treating of. Tangier, admitted to be 
the ancient Tingis, is in 6 degrees 30 minutes W. long, 
from London, and in N. lat. 35 degrees 56 minutes*. 

Z^t, Zelis or Zilis, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of 

Tingis, is iituated near a river of the fame name. The in- 
habitants were transported to Spain, as we learn from 
Straboy and a colony of Romans or Italians tranfplanted 
thither in their room, as appears from Pliny. The kings 
of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, exerci£»i 
» no jurifdiftion over Zelis, it being under the dominioii of 

the Roman governor of Spain. Some authors imagine, that 
the modem Arzilla anfwers to Zelis ; which fuppoCtion if 
we allow, places it about feventy miles from the ftreights of 
' Hercules **. 

llxm* Lixus or Lixos feems to have been a place of confiderabk 

repiite in the earlieft ages, as, according to Pliny, Antaeus 
had a palace, and therefore probably redded there. This 
circumftance renders it probable, that Lixus was fuperioi 
to Tingis itfelf in point of antiquity : but fonje authors 
feem to have confounded thefe two cities, as we (halUfifad 
by comparing the names given the former by Artemidorus, 
Eratofthenes, and Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are 
inclined to prefer the authority of Eratoflhenes to that of 
the others in this refpe£l, fince it is fupported by Pliny. 
Lixus, therefore, and Tingis, in confequence of this pre* 
ference, we muft confider as two different cities. Pliny re- 
lates, that Hercules vanquiihed Antxus near this place, 
which he places in the neighbourhood of the gardens of the 
Hefperides, thirty-two miles diftant from Zelis* The fame 
I author intimates, that a Roman colony was fettled here 

likewife by Claudius. As Lixus was called by different 
writers Linx, Linga, Tinga, Tingi, in all probability it was 
miftaken by fome ancient hiftorians or geographers for 
Tingis. Some learned men will have the prefent Larache to 
to be the ancient Lixus ; and it muft be owned, that the 
fituation of thatplace gives great credit to fuch a fuppoCtion \ 

Tfymiati^ At fome diftance from Lixus, to the fouthward, Hanno^ 
in his Periplus, fays he built a city, which he called Thy- 
miaterion. In Scylax the name is Thymiaterias i and in 

^ Pomp. Mel. lib. ii. cap. 5. Plin. ubi fupra. Solin. cap. 14. Strabb 
lib. iii. & alib. ^ Pcol> Geogr. lib. iv. cap. x. Antonin. in Iti- 

ner. Aldret. ubi fup. lib. iv. cap. S. Vide & Cellar, lib. iv. cap. 7. p. 
933, edit. Lipf. 1732. c Hanno Carthag. inPeripl. Plin. ubi 

fupra. Artemidor. Sc Eratoft. apud. Strabon. lib. xvii. ut & ipfe 
Strab. ibid. & alib. Ptol. ubi fupra. Steph, Byzant. de Urb. Bocbart* 
Chan. lib. i. cap. 7; 
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Stephanas, Thymiateria. Though this city was (itilatecl oil 
the fea-coaft, to the fouth of Lixus; the fpot on which it 
ftood cannot now be precifely determined, 

Pliny mentions Sala, a town near a river of the faih^ ^^^ 
name, not far from the Atlantic ocean, at a cdnGderable 
diftance from Lixus« All that he bbferves of this town is^ 
that the diftrift adjacent to it was a defert, infefted with nu- 
merous herds of elephants, and the excurfions of the Autolo- 
les, a tribe of Gsetulians. The fituation, as well as name, of 
this place, fufficiently indicates it to be the modern Sallee^ 
a city famous for ?ts corfairs, who frequently commit great 
depredations in the Mediterranean **. 

The port of Rutubis, where probably a. town ftood, wad tLutuhii^ 
two hundred and thirteen miles fouth of Lixus. At fomc 
diftance from this were the Mons Solis, the port of Myfo- 
caras, the promontories of Hercules and Ufadium, and the 
frontiers of the Autololes. Thefe frontiers terminated MaU* 
ritania towards the fouth \ and Ptolemy has undoubtedly 
carried them much farther in that direction than is confifteftt 
with truth. As for Tamufiga, Suriga, and other obfcure 
places mentioned by that geographer, extending ftill far- 
ther to the fouth, it is neceflary only to have noticed them* 
Thus much for the principal maritime towns of Tingitaniaj 
bordering on the coaft of the Atlaritic ocean. 

The firft maritime town to the eaftward of TingiS fecms AxH^ffk^ 
to be the ExiliiTa of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of 
the moderns to correfpond with this place, as it does like* 
wife, in all probability, with the Septa and Arx Septenfis 
of Procopius. That author, together with Ifidorus Hifpa* 
lenGs and others, infinuates, that this name was derived 
from the feven hills, called the Septem Fratrcs by Mela, in ' 

its neighbourhood. .Exilifla, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place 
qf great note and eminence in the time of the Goths *. 

Rufadir, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not Ru/adir* 
far from the country of the Maflaefyli. Ptolemy calls it Ryf- 
fadirum ; and, from the Itinerary, there feems to have been 
a Roman colony fettled in it. Some authors will have Me^^ 
lila or Melilla, lately in the poifefTion of the Spaniards, to 
be the Rufadir or Ryfladirum of the ancients. If fo, it ftood 
lipon a plain at the bottom of a gulph, and was commanded 
by a mountain on the weft fide ^. 

The firft inland town deferving notice near the frontiers jfcmnm* 
of the Maflsefyli, was the Afcurum of Hirtius^ According 

d Mel. & Plin. ubi fup. Ptol. Ibid. Vide I. Leo African. Martn. 
Cellar. Moll. De la Croix, &c. « Mel. Ptol. & Maris, ubi fup. 

Plin. lib. V. cap^2« AatoAiiif Itinerar. Marmol, De la Croix, Moll. 
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to that author this place was of fome coilfequetKe^ fince Ba^ 
gudy king of Mauritania Tingitana, had a flrong garrifon 
in it^ which fallying out upon a body of the Pompeians> 
repulfed them with great ilaughter, driving many of them 
into the fea, and the reft on board their Slips. No traces 
of this city, as far as we can recolle£l„ are now remaining. 
' Molochath or Mulucha^ and Oalapha, which Ptolemy 
places in Tingitania, muft belong to Numidia, if the Mo« 
lochath, Mulucha, and Malva, be the fame river, as Dr. 
Shaw has rendered probable \ and therefore we ihall fay 
nothing more of them here «. 

Herpis, a town upon the Mauritanian bank of the Mo- 
lucha, lying at a confiderable diftance from the. city Molo- 
chath, in a northern diref^ion. As to any farther particu- 
lars of this place we are entirely unacquainted with them ''. 

Mela ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Prifciana, amongft the 
principal inland towns of Tingitania. Ptolemy fays, that 
Volubilis was one of the moft noted places of this country ; 
and the Itinerary makes it ^ Roman colony From various 
authors it appears to be the modern Fez. Gilda is taken 
notice of likewife by Stephanus, as a city of good repute. 
They were all fituated in the center of the country ; but the 
fpots of ground occupied by them cannot, > with precifion, 
be afcertained. However, Marmol aflerts, that Mequinez 
anfwers to Gilda, which he corruptly cftlls Silda ^ 

A little to, the fouth of Volubilis ftood the Tocplofida of 
Ptolemy. According to Marmol, Amcrgue, a city three 
leagues from the, river Eguile, in the province of Habat| 
anfwers to the ancient Tocolofida ; but as this author is 
Tefy inaccurate, we cannot, in this particular, entirely rely 
upon him. 

The. Trifidis of Ptolemy, according to that geographer, 
could not be far diftant from the neighbourhood of Toco- 
lofida. Marmol fays, that it was built by the Romans upon 
a rifing-ground. The fame author intimates, that Aoen 
Gezer, in his geography, will have it to have been built 
by the giants, fome of whofe bones, of an enormous fize, 
he aiTerts to have been taken out of feveral ancient tombs 
in hh time. 
Cwtiana. Gontiana ftands fouth-weft of Tocolofida, near the rivet 
Sala, and not far from mount Atlas. Marmol informs us, 
that a fmall town, by the Moors called Gamaa, upon the 
road between Fez and Mequinez, i$ the ancient Gotitiana} 

sShtw's Geogr. Obferv.'ivlat. to the Kingd. of Alf , p, ^^^U, 
^ PtoL ubi Tup. 1 Mel. lib. ii. ex Emead. If. Vofli. Stepb» Bf» 

SLsnt. de Urb. Antcnui. Itinerar. MarixH>ly Harris iivBibliot^. MoNb 
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as Hkei^ife, that this place, tliough ftrong by nature, ha&i 
for fome time, been almoft entirely depopulated and dc- 
mollfhed. ' 

Banafa, Banaffa, or Bailafa Vdfentia, was feated in the Banafit^ 
neighbourhood of the riv^er Subur, at a very confidcfable 
diftance, in a northern diredion, from Gontiana. Pliny 
feems to infinuate, that Banafa was feventy-five miles from 
Lixus, thirty-fivfe from Vol ubilis, and as many from the At- 
lantic ocean. That author, in the fame place, fays, that 
Babba, which Ptolemy calls Babba Julia Campeftris, was 
an inland town, forty miles from Lixus; and that Auguftus 
planted a Roman colony there. This likewife the curious 
may find confirmed by the legends on fome antique coins 
exhibited by Goltziud. 

Chalce or Chalca, a city of Mauritania Tingitana, men- ChakL 
tioned by Scylax Hecataeus ; but in what part of that region 
we are to fearch for it, cannot now be determined. 

Calamintha, a town of Libya, probably of Mauritania, Cafamith 
taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecataeus, whofe fitua- M«, 
tion is unknown. However, Bochart has ventured to afiert, 
that it ftood on an eminence. This notion has been fug* 
gefted to him by the word itfelf ; for he looks upon Cala- 
mintha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phoenician gaimi'^ 
thay ,2in eminence, or a city built upon an eminence. From 
hence he likewife infers, that it muft have been of a Phoe- 
nician original K 

As for Vobrix, Thicath, Ceuta, and many more incon*. 
fiderable towns mentioned by the ancient geographers^ 
which are fcarce ever taken notice of in hiftory, and, ail 
traces of which are, in a manner, IcJft, we have thought 
proper to pafs 5ver in filence. Nor are we apprehenfiye, • 

that, for this omiffion, it will be deemed neceffary to make 
any apology. 

The firfl: river of Tingkania, if it does not appertain to Rtwrs 9/ 
Numidia, is the Malva, Malvana, Chylemath, Molochath TingUania* 
or Mulucha j for it went by all thefe names. It limited the 
two ^auritaniae, and that partof Numidia joining to them. 
As it does not appear from hiftory, that the limits of thofe 
two kingdoms were ever changed, we may fairly infer| 
that the above mentioned variety of names points out one 
and the fame river, the Mullooiah of the prefent weftern 
Moors. 2. The next river, meriting any attention, is the 
Thaluda, Taluda, or Tamuda of Mefa, Pliny, and Pto^ 
Icmy, which emptied itfelf into the Mediterranean confi-" 

k Herodot, dc Hecat. spud Steph. Byxant. de Urb. Bochart. 
I ttbi fupra. j 
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derably nearer the Streights than the former. Pliny repre- 
fents this as navigable, and confequently as a confiderable 
river. 3. The Lixus, on the banks of which flood the city 
fo called. With regard to its courfe, or indeed any parti- 
culars whatever relating to it, we are entirely ignorant. 
4. The Subur, a large and navigable river, fifty miles from 
the Lixus. It pafled by the city of Banafa. 5. The Sala, 
which took its courfe, according to Pliny, near the confines 
of the Sahara. 6. The Duus, Cufa, Afama, Phthuth, 
and other rivers either in, or upon the borders of Libya 
Interior, recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are entirely un- 
known to us, as indeed they were to thofe geographers 
themfelves ^ 
Promonto* The chief capes qr promontories of Tingitania were the 
^^' following: i. The Metagonkis of Ptolemy, and the Meta- 

gonium of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in 
his time was called cape Cafafa, having a town of the fame 
name built upon it. Strabo intimates, that a confiderable 
extent of territory, in the neighbourhood of this promon- 
tory, went by the fame name amongft the Mauritanians. 
This was different from the Terra Metagonitis of Pliny, 
and the Metagonium of Mela, near the mouth of the 
Ampfaga.* 2. The Seftiarium Promontorium of Ptolemy, 
or the Ruffadi of the Itinerary. 3. The Promontorium 
Oleaftrum, fo called, according to fome, from the prodi- 
dious number of wild olives growing upon it* 4. The 
Phoebi Promontorium. 5, The cape Cotes, Cottes, of 
Ampelufia, not far from Tingis, taken notice of by Mela* 
' Ptolemy, and Strabo. It is called by the moderns cape 
Spartel. From Mela and Bochart it appears, that Cotes 
and Ampelufia were words of the fame fignification in the 
Phoenician and Greek languages ; and that they were de- 
duced from the grapes the promontory abounded with. 
6. Mons Solis, Promontorium Herculis, and Ufadium, of 
which Ptolemy has handed down to us nothing but the 
mere names ". 
MounUuns, Amongft the principal mountains of Mauritania Tingi- 
tana we are to rank, i. Abyle, Abyla, Abija, Abina, Abin- 
na, or Abenna (for fuch a variety of names it had), a moun- 
tain on the African fide of the Streights of Hercules, called, 
by the ancients, one of Hercules's Pillars. Abinna and 
Abenna feem to have been names given it by the Arabs, and 
the others it received from the Phoenicians. They were all 

1 Strab. Me). Plin^ Ptol. ubi fop. & alib. Antonin. Intineran 
Scylax. Car.yand. in Peripl. ex Emend. Claud. Salmafii. m Strab. 

Mel. Piin. Ptol. ubi fup. Lucat Holfteniua ad Ortel, p. izi. Bo« 
chart. Chan. lib. i. cap. %/^ 

derived 
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derived from its height, as has been clearly evijiced by 
Aldrete and Bochart. It has been mentioned by Strabo> 
Mela, Ptolemy, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Feftus Avienus, and others. It is now called, by our 
countrymen. Apes Hill; an appellation which very well 
agree with what has been related of it by the ancients, or, 
at leaft, the country adjacent to it. 2. The Septem Fra- 
tres of Mela, and the Heptadelphi of Ptolemy, almoft con- 
tiguous to Abyla. 3. Mount Cotta, not far from the Lixus. 
4. That remarkable chain of hills called mount Atlas, 
which, according to Orofius, feparated the fruitful land 
from the barren, or in the ftyle of the natives, the Tell 
from the Sahara. The ancients likewife inform us, that 
thefe mountains were known by the names Dyris, Adyris, 
Dyrim, and Adderim, i. e. greaty highy loftyy or thefiuthern 
limiti^ as mount Atlas is generally edeemed to be with re- 
fpeft to Tingitania and Numidia. However, Dr. Shaw 
affures us, that the part of this long-continued ridge of 
mountains, whiCh fell under his obfervation, in height 
could not ftand in competition either with the Alps or 
Apennines. He tells us, that if we conceive a liumber of 
hills, ufually of the perpendicular height of four, five, or 
fix hundred yards, with an eafy afcent, and feveral groves 
of fruit and foreft-trees, rifing up in a fuccefEon of ranges 
one behind another ; and that if to this profpeft we inter- 
fperfe a rocky precipice of a fupcrior eminence, and diffi- 
cult accefs, and place upon the fide or fummit of it a mud- 
walled Dalhkrah, or village of the Kabyles, we fliall then 
have a juft and lively idea of thefe mountains. 

The chief ports of this country were, i. The Rufadir of HfUi^ 
Pliny, or Ryffadirum of Ptolemy, already mentioned. The 
Itinerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tells 
us, that the neighbouring promontory was from thence de- 
nominated cape Rufiadi. 2. That at the bottom of the 
Sinus Emporicus, where there feems to have been a town 
furnifhed with inns, ware-houfes, and all manner of ac- 
commodations for che Phoenician merchants, who frequent- 
ed this place from almoft the earlicft ages to the time of 
Auguftus. 3. Cotes, Cottes, or Cotta, a port or bay men- 
tioned by Scylax, which may probably have been in the 
neighbourhood of cape Cotta ; and, ia this cafe, that author 
has not given it a right fituation, fince he places it between 
cape Mercurv and the ftreights of Hercules. 4. Rufibis, or 
Rutubis, an tiarbour taken notice of by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
in the fouth-weftern part of Mauritania, between the rivers , 
Cufa and Diur. 5. Myfocaras, a port a few miles to the 
^Uthof RufibiSj pot far from the river Phthuth. This was 

L 3 tbft 
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the laft fouthcrn port of Mauritania, mentioned by the an- 
cients, being* almpft contiguous to the northern confines of 

ja d^ Gaetulia". 

jfanas. ^^ jj^^jj ^^^ proceed to the principal iflands, on the 

co^ft of Tingitania, which were known to the old geogra- 
phers : I • The Tres Infulae of the Itinerary aheady mention- 
ed, where there is now good fhelter for fmall veffels, were 
fituated to the north- weft of theMuIucha,at the diftance of 
ten miles* 2. Gezira, or rather Jezeirah, a fmall ifland in 
the river Lixus, about three leagues, according to Marmol 
and Leo, from the fea, and thirty from the city of Fez. 
• Pliny tells us^ that in his time this ifland abounded with 
olives 5 ^nd intimates, that the ancients placed the gardens 
of the Hefperides here. He farther relates, that there was 
an alt^r^* facred to Hercules, ftill remaining in it when he 
wrote. Aldrete believes, that this ifland, by the frequent 
inundations of the river, was, in procefs of time, entirely 
inundated^ and at laft converted into that lake called^ by the 
Spaniards, Laguna Grande, or the Gr«at Lake, a littfe 
above the city and harbour of Lara^he. 3, Ptolemy's Poena 
and Erythia (N), two fmall obfcure iflands in the Atlantic 
pcean^ pppofite to the traft between his Majpr and Miifor 
Atlas. 4. The Infute Purpurariae, which Pliny aflures us 
faced the country of the Autololes. The natives of thefe 
iflands were famous for dying that colour called the Gaetu? 
iian purple, which brought great advantage to king Juba, 
whp, according to the fame author, firft difcovered them. 
Father Hardouin aflerts, that they are the iflands called at 
this day Madeira (O) and Porto S^nto, being induc?:d thereto 

•;■•■• by 

n Scylax, PHn. Ptol. Antonin. Itinerar. ubi fupra, & alib. Bochart* 
.^bi fupra. Agrip. Comment, apud Plin. lib. y. cap. i» 

(N) The ifland Erythia is long, and a hundred ap4 eighty 

poyt c^ll^d Mpgadpr, and has in. circumference. Though it 

a caftle in it of cpnfiderable feems to have been known to 

jftrcngth. This is defended tiy the ancients, yet it ky concealed 

a garrifon ot twp hundred men, for many ^fenerations ; and wa? 

Who are pofted there to fecure at length difcoyered by the 

thie gold-mines in the neigh- Portuguefe,commapdcdby Doa 

bouripg country, from which it Jyan Zarco, and E)on Triftano 

is about fiye n^iles 4ifta*t (1). Vaz, A, P. 1419. Others main- 

(P) Madeira i? an ifland of tain, that one John Machin, an 

' fhe Atlantic ocean, between 32 Engliflima^, difcovered it in the 

jind 33 degiiees N. lat. about year of our Lord 1.344* Bp 

^^ty mile? broad, feven^y-five tjiat ^s it may, thiB Pprtyguefe 

( I ) Moll, dc la Crpix, &c. 
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by Pliny, who places them between the Streigl^ts and the 
fortunate Iflands. 5. The Infulae Beatae (P), or Fortunate, 

of 
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rook pofleffion of it in the year 
above mentioned, and are (HH 
silmoft the only inhabitants, 
7he modern name Madera, or 
Madeira, was derived from the 
▼aft ftore of wood with which 
it was ftocked ; thePortuguefe, 
at their firft landing, finding it 
tittle better than a thick foreft* , 
In order therefore to render the 
ground capable of cultivation, 
they fet iire to this wood, which, 
according to their writers, oc- 
cafioned a conflagration of fe- 
▼en years continuance* It is 
now very fertile, producing, in 
great abundance, the riched 
wine, fugar, the mofi: deycious 
fruits, efpecially oranges, Ic- 
motis, and pomegranates, to* 
gether with corn, honey, and 
wax. It alio abounds with 
boara and other wild beafts^ 
likewife with all forts of fo\^1», 
befide^ numrerous groves of ce- 
dar-trees. The air of Madeira 
is more temperate than that of 
the Canaries ; and confequcntly 
its climate cannot be inferior to 
that of any of thofe iflands. The 
towns are Monchico, Santa 
Croce, and Funzat, its metropo- 
lis, fo called from the prcxii- 
gious quantity of fennel at lirft 
found growing in its neighbour- 
hood It is now the fee of a 
hifhop, who IS fuffragan to the 
archbiihopof Lifbon; and* the 
feat of a Portuguele governor* 
Notwith^anding father Har- 
douin's opinion, fbme authors 
make it the Cerne, or Ceme 
Atlantiea, ' «f -the ancients, if 
this be admitted, it was fiunoua' 



for the produ^ion of thofe 
hawks fo well known in MafTy-* 
Ha, according to Pliiiy, As that 
author places this Ceme in the 
Atlantic ocean, and from the 
circumilancejufl: mentioned, it 
appears to have been not remote 
from MafTylia, fuoh an opinion 
cannot well be deemed entirety 
groundlefs. If we adopt either 
of thefe notions, Madeira feems 
formerly to have belonged to 
Mauritania. 

Porto Santo lies at a fmall 
diftance from Madeira, and is 
under the jurifdi6Hon of the 
fame biOiop and governor aft 
Madeira. It is only eight miles 
in circumference ; but the foil 
is extremely fruitful. It is re* 
markable, that this iilaiid pro- 
duces the beft honey and wax 
in the world* 

Befides thofe two iflands, 
there is another, called by the 
Spaniards Ifla Defierta, i. e. the 
Defolate Ifland, feven miles 
diftant from the eaflern coaft of 
Madeira : but this being incon- 
fiderable, on account of the * 
iierility of its foil, and its fmall 
extent, it is fufficient juft to 
have mentioned U ( 2 ) • 

(P) The Fortunate Iflands, 
or, as they are at prefent called, 
the Canary Iflands, arefeveh in 
number. They Ke tothefouth- 
ward of Madeira, weft of th« 
fouthern coaft of Mauritania, 
and between 27 and 30 degrees 
N. latitude* Their names are 
Palma, Hierro, Gomera, Tene- 
riflfe, Gran Canaria, Fuetteven* 
tura, and Lanzarote, Palma 



. (1) Ptin. lib. X. cap. 8. Itb. vi. eap; j. & allb. Vide etiam Marmol. 
Pav. Vpff. ad Mel, MoU, Pory, k H^kluyt, t^m* ill. p; *, &c« ^ 
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of Sutius SebofuS) Juba,, Pliny, and Strabo Ptolemy ghret 
tbefe iil^nds too foutbern a fituation, a£Brming them to lie 

on 

kept the bodies of their an« 
ceflors dried like mummies. 
The towns are, St. Chriftopher 
de la .Laguna, Santa Cruz, Ro- 
tava» or Oratava, Rialejo, and 
Garachico. Canaria, or Gran 
Canaria, h^d the fame name 
amongit the ancients,, as we 
learn from Pliny, Hence a 
probability arifes that it was not 
given by the Spaniards, as feme 
writers luggeft ; as likewife, that 
fpme knowlege of it has been 
retained from the time of the 
Romana, iince the name align- 
ed it by them has been pre- 
ferved to the prefent times, (t 
is eleven leagues broad, twelve 
long/ thirty-eight in compafe, 
and about thirty from cape Bo*- 
fi^or. Its ficuation is eafi of 
TenerifFc, and its capital city 
Palma, Palmes, or Canaria, In 
fertility it equals, at leaft, if it 
does not exceed, any of the 
others. Fuerteventura is eaft 
of Gran Canaria, and about 
twenty-five leagues from the 
continent of Africa. It is like* 
wife frMitful, and has four towns, 
T^rafala, Lanagala, Pqzo Ne- 
gro, and Fuerteventura. Lan- 
zarote, north of the tbrmer, and 
in all points anfwering to the 
reft, has three towns, Cayas or 
J^aii^arote, Puerto de Naos, and 
Puerto de C^vallos, Though 
thefe fevf»n are the principal 
i^ands that go under the name 
of the Canaries, yet there are 
f^veral others in their neigh- 
bourhood of lefs note ; as the 
Ifla de los Loboq, fituated bet 
tt^e? n Fuerteyeptwra and h9a\^ 
zarote ; the Salvaticae lying 
farther towards the north-weft } 
bei^det Qjocpai Qr^tiofa, Sa^m 



And "Hierro lie mofl to the weft- 
ward. Their foil is rich ; they 
have good pafture-ground, pro- 
duce excellent wine, fugar, &c. 
and abound in fruit. They 
have each ofthem a town of the 
fame name. The firft is feven 
leagues long) fix broad, and 
twerity-two in circumference ; . 
the latter ten league^ long, fe- 
yen broad, and twenty-fix in 
compafs. Hiero had a com- 
modious harbour ; and Palma a 
irolcano that emits vaft quan- 
tities of fulphurous matter, as 
we learn from Juan Nunez de 
Peng. On the weftern point of 
Hierro moft modern geogra- 
phers place the firft meridian. 
Goinera, fituated to the fouth 
of Palma, is very fruitful, af- 
fording plenty pf grain, apples, 
fugar, and wjne, with paftures 
for nutnerous herds of cattle. 
It is twenty-two leagues in cir- 
cumference, and has a copfider- 
. able town of the fanrie name, 
l)efidps a very capacious har- 
bour. Tcneriflfe, to the eaft 
pf tjiprp, is laid to be fixty 
iniles long, Here is a faipou^ 
inovmtaip, called the Pico of 
TenerifFe, frequently covered 
yfltk f^oW) which renders it 

frobable, that this iiland was 
'liny*s ISfiyafia, and Ptolemy's 
Ninguaria, The Pico is an 
l^fcpiit of about fifteen miles, 
and five in perpendicular height^ 
Wjs are told, that when thefe 
ifiand^ w^T^ difgovqred by M* 
Jean dp B^tancourt, a French 
^ntlemap, for Don Juan king 
pf Cajlile^ jn 1405, th(i? i^ih^- 
i^itants of TenerifFe were go- 
v^rpe^ \)y feyeral kings, who 

PPfl H^ f^^«f ?»4 ^V tbe^ 
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«m*the coaft of Libya Interior; but they are in the fame 
parallel with the fouthern part of Mauritania, according to* 
Strabo ; which feems to agree with the beft modern de- 
icriptions and obfervations. The ancients did not agree in 
£xing the number of thefe iflands. JVlarcellus made them 
ten ; feven of which he affirms to have been facred to Pro^ 
ierpina, and the other three to Pluto, Ammon» and Nep»- 
tune. Pliny and Ptolemy, from Juba, relate, that there 
were fix of chem \ while Sebofus and Plutarch mention 
only two. One o£ them Pliny and Ptolemy call Ombros^ 
Ombrios, and Pluvialia ; the former author names two 
others Junonia ; the latter, Junonia and the Inacceffible 
Ifland. The other three Pliny and Ptolemy, according to 
Ifaac Voi&us, called Capraria, Canaria, and Ninguaria or 
Nivaria. Ombrios was uninhabited, and deftitute of water 
at all times, but when it rained ; from which circumftance 
it derived its name.- This ifland produced a fort of cane^ 
fbme of which were black, and others white ; from the 
former the Mauritanians expreffed a liquor of a bitter tafte» 
and out of the latter made a pleafant kind of drink. In one 
of th4? Junonias there was a fmall temple, built of ftone* 
Capraria abounded with monftrous lizards ; Nivaria was 
always covered with fnow ; and Canaria over-run with dogs 
of an enormous fize,* two of which were prefented to king 
J aba. From hence they derived their names. They all 
abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well as 
honey, and various kinds of birds. Their rivers were full 
of the (iluri, a fpecies of fhad-fifh. In fine, the ancients fo 
highly efteemed them, on acount of their happy climate, fa- 
lubrious air, and fertile foil, that they ftyled tnem the For-^ 
tunate Iflands, and here 6xed their Elyfian fields. * 

The curiofites mod worthy of obfervation were, x. The Curiofiies* 
vines, grapes, and reeds, towards the confines of Libya In- 
terior, of a moft prodigious and incredible fize, mentioned 
by Strabo. 2. The trees growing in the ifland Ombrios, or 
Pluvialia, and the liquo^ extrafted from them j which fome 
learned men have imagined to be the fugar-canes and mo* 

Clara, and Alagranza, on the and pine-apples, in great abund* 

north of Lanzarote. They are ance, according to Pliny. . In 

all fubje£t to the king of Spain ; the rivers alfo of thefe iflands 

and Canaria is the fee of a grew the plant papyrus, as in 

bifliop, fubje^l to the metropo- the Nile, if the fame author 

)itan of Seville. Canaria for- may be credited (3). 
ynerly produced a fort of dates, 

^^) Plin. lib, vi. (cap« )f . Haklayti Her bert| Mol. Atl. Geogr. && 

loflTus 
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Ioflii$ ef ihc mc»denis. 3. The river, in the fouthcni parts 
pf Tingitania, which overflowed all the adjacent country, 
an4 fertilized it in the fame manner as the Nile did Egypt % 
for it appears there was fuch a river in this diftrifk, accord- 
ing to the beft modern obfervations compared with Strabo- 
4..The feveral remarkable ruins of Roman antiquities ftill re- 
ipaiuiilg* 5- The narrow defcent of many fathom deep^ a few 
miles from Tangier, which leads into a fort of cave, from 
"^hence are paffages into fubterraneous apartments, defigned 
. yi>diQubtedIy by the ancieats as repofitories for their dead, 
9& in fhem were found many urns and ftatues with Punic 
kifcfriptions. We fliall referve all other curious particulars 
for tbj? hiftory of the Sharifs in Fez and Morojcco ^. 

SECT. IL 

7he Antiquity y Government^ Laws, Religion, Languagey 
Cuftoms, JrtSy &c. of the Mauritanians.- 

^htanti' npHAT. the defcendants of Phut firft peopled Maurita- 
gutty ^ the 1 nia, as well as the tra£l: between the Triton and the 
Maurtta' Mulucha, has been already obferved from various authors^ 
That the Phcenicians Hkewife planted colonies here in vjery 
^rly ages, appears, from the teftimonies already produced. 
T^p which we may^add, that, from Hirtius, Appian, and 
pio, as explained by Aldrete, it may be inferred, that the 
^rabs are iobe rankedamongft the mod: ancient inhabitants 
of this ^buiitry.. 
Govern- * 1^ is generally imagined, that abfoltite monarchy prevailed 
' in Mauritania from the earlieft; ages, ^s well as in Egypt 

arid N^midia. Bocchar, Bocchus, and Bogud, from what 
we find related by the Roman hiftorians, feem to have go- 
verned with an uncontrolable authority. However, we 
ibuft obferve from Appian, that feveral tribes of Moors, 
yrbpm he calls ivrovoyioh were governed by their own laws, 
or, at leaft, under the direSion of their own chiefs and 
leaders, in oppofition to that form of government which was 
e.ftabliflied in the greateft part of this country. The inde- 
jpendent Arabs, mentioned by Dr. Shaw, who are featedin 
the Hingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, aad fometimes hover 
about the frontiers of the empire of Morocco, may probably 
|e the pofterity of thefe free-born Moors. Be that as it 
may, moft of the provinces of Mauritania, if not the whole 
region, were fubje£t to one prince in the reign of the elder 

. 9 s^r^b. Plin. Pcol. 4^bi fii^ra. h Ifio Afcimu. Marmol, l?f la 
Croix, Moll, &c. 
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jDionyGus^ Juftin fays, that Hanno, a Carthaginian noble- 
aman, in order to attain the fovcreignty of Carthage, to 
which he then afpired, had recourfc to the king of the Mauri 
for affiftance. Appian infinuates, that not only in Nun)i- 
dia, whiift regal government prevailed, but likewife in other 
neighbouring parts of Africa, and therefore probably Mau- 
ritar^ia, feveral reguli, or heads of the Kabyles, as they now 
arc termed, were engaged in bloody wars with one another; 
an ^fiertion which evidently implies, that they mud have 
cxercifed a fovereign power. Notwithftanding which, the 
great figure the ftfauri or Maurufii made in Africa (that 
name extending even to the borders of Africa Propria, be- 
fore the Romans grew formidable in. that country^ as ap- 
pears from Juftin), is a fufficient indication tbat moft of 
^hem were united under one common head p. 

That fome of the Mauritanians had laws," or at leaft ccr.- Laws* 
^ain political maxims and inftitutionsj which ferved as rules 
for the conduft of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred 
from Appian; but none of thefe have been preferved. Nay, 
the Mauritanian monarchs themfelves, however abfolute, 
might have had fome immutable laws to fteer their politi- 
cal cojirfe by, as we find the Medes and Perfians had. Ap- 
pian's tiiv7ovo(jLoii juft mentioned, favour fuch a fuggeftion, 
or, at leaft, that laws were not entirely unknown in Mau- 
ritania. ' ^ 
. Neptune was one of ihc principal objefls of adoration in *'%*^*» 
this country ; which is a fufficient proof, that the Naph- 
•jhuhim, or Nephihuhim, of Mofes, extended themfelves 
into it ; though the firft feat of that people miffht probably, 
as Bochart and Arius Montanus imagine, have been in Mar^ 
marica and Cyrenaica. This deity and his wife Neptys re- 
ceived their names from hence, Neptune, Neptys, and 
Naphtbuhim, fignifying the king^ queen j and people f of the 
fea-coajis. It is certain, that the Egyptians called the exte- 
rior parts of the earth promontories, and whatever bordered 
ppon the fea, and was waflied by it, NeptyS' They paid 
religious honours to the Sun and Moon likewife, in com- 
pion with the other Libyan nations. That they offered hu- 
pfian facrifices to their gods, in imitation, perhaps, of the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, or fome other ancient na- 
|ion, from whpm their anceftors came, is afferted by Seneca* 
From what Nonnus and others have advanced, it is proba- 
))le, th^ Bacchus was worfhipp^d by the Mauritanians, ef- 

. P Liv. Ub^ xxix.cap. tp. Salluft, iji Jugiiith. Plin. lib. v. i»p. %^ 
Sinib« lib. xvji. Appian. in Libyx:. l«(vii. Cellar. Geogr. Ant, libi. 
19. cap. 5» tf, cap- 7' Aldret* ubi £up« fc lib* iv*^ cap, ao. Dr. Shavr 
i^ Pfcf. p. 8, & alib, . 
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pectally as the Indians and Arabs adored him in a moft par- 
ticular manner. In fliorr, we are to form a notion of the 
Mauritanian religion from that of the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Perfians, and Carthaginians, already defcribed. What 
peculiarities, in this particular, the Mauritanians had, hare 
many 'ages' fince been buried in oblivion. However, it 
feems probable from Mela, that they either worfliipped An- 
tseus, or paid divine honours to his fliield % 
Imguttgt. The Mauritanian language undoubtedly differed from the 
Numidian in the fame manner only as a dialeft of one tongue 
does from another; fo that there is no room for us to be 

{)rolix on this head. As for the Mauritanian charafter, it 
eems to have been the fame with the Numidian, thofe let- 
ters on the coins formerly mentioned bearing an equal re- 
lation to the inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. What 
has been juft obferved of the religion of the people we are 
jiow treating, that it bore a near refemblance and affinity to 
thofe of the nations from whom the Mauritanians deduced 
their origin, will hold equally ftrong with regard to their 
language. The tongue of the prefent Kabyles Dr. Shaw 
lias given us a fpecimen of, and poiEbly fome traces of that 
of the ancient Moors are ftill retained ; but of this we arc 
far from being certain* However, feveral words of the 
"African vocabulary, which that learned and ingenious gen- 
• tleman has obliged the world with, are deducible from the 
Oriental languages, whatever he may have infinuated to the 
contrary. The Arabefca, at prefent fpoken in Fez and Mo- 
rocco, as well as over all other parts of Barbary, was notfo 
much derived from the Saracens, who over-ran this vaft 
traft, as from the ancient inhabitants of Numidia and Tin- 
gitania. The Punic tongue, not very remote from the 
Arabic, prevailed through that part of Africa extending 
from the Triton to the Atlantic Ocean, even to the time of 
St. Auftin '. 
CuJIoms* !• The Mauritanians, as well as the other Africans, from 

what Hyginus infinuates, fought only with clubs, till Be- 
lus, the fon of Neptune, as that author calls him, taught 
them the ufe of the fword. Sir Ifaac Newton makes this 
Belus to have been the fame perfon with Sefoftris, king of 
Egypt, who fubducd a great part of the then known world. 
2. All perfons of dillinftion in Mauritania went richly at- 

q Herodot. lib. ii. Apollodor. pafT. Find, in Pyth. Od. iv. ApoU 
Ion. Argonaut, lib. iv. Plutarch, de Kid. Non. Dionyfiac. lib. iii* 
"ver %%. Senec. in 06tav. Non. in Dionyiiac. ubi fup. & alib. 
' Hendreich. Bochart. Aldret. paiT. Shaw*s Pbyiical and Mifcella- 
neous Obfervat* relat. to the Kingd. of Alg. and Tu^. p. »88. k 
E- 5». • • . 
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tiredy wearing much gold and filver in their cloaths. They . 
took great pains in cleanfing their teeth, and curled tfaeir ' 
hair in a curious and elegant manner. They combed their 
beardd, which were very long, and always liad their nails 
pared extremely clofe. When they walked out together, 
they never touched one another, for fear of difconcerting 
the curls into w,hich their hair had been formed. 3. The 
Mauritanian infantry, in time of a£lion, ufed (hields made 
of elephants (kins. They were clad in thofe of lions, leo- 
pards, and bears, which they wore both night and day^ 
4. The cavalry of this nation was armed with broad fhort 
lances, and carried targets or bucklers, made likewife of the 
fkins of wild beads. They ufed no faddles. Their borfes 
'were Tmall and fwift, had wooden collars about their necks, 
and were fo much under the command of their riders, that 
they would follow them like dogs. The habit of thefe horfe- 
men was not much different from that of the foot ; they 
conftantly wore a large tunic of the fkins of wild beafls. 
The Phutaei, of whom the Mauritanians were a branch, 
>vere remarkable for their fhields, and the excellent ufe they 
made of them, as we learn from Homer, Xenopbon, He- 
rodotus, and Scripture. Herodotus intimates, that the 
fliield and helmet came from them to the Greeks. 5. Not- 
withftanding the fertility of their foil, the poorer fort of the 
Mauritanians never manured the ground, being ftrangers 
to the art of hufbandry, but roved about the country in a 
wild favage manner, like the ancient Scythians or Arabe^ 
Scenitae. They had tents, or mapalia, fo extremely fmall, 
that they could fcarce breathe in them. Their food was 
corn and herbage, which they frequently ate green, with- 
out any manner of preparation j being deflitute of wine, 
oil, and all the elcganc^fs, as well as many necefTarics, of 
life. Their habit was the fame both in fummer and win- 
ter, <onfifling chiefly of a tattered, though thick garment, 
and over it a coarfe rough tunic, which anfwered probably 
to that of their neighbours the Numidians, already defcribed. 
Mofl of them repofed upon the bare ground, though fome of 
them fpread their garments under them, not unlike the pre- 
fent African Kabyles and Arabs, who, according to Dr. 
Shaw, ufe their hykes for a bed and covering in the night. 
6. If the mofl approved reading of a pafTage in Horace mav 
be admitted, the Mauritanians fliot poifoned arrows ^ whicn 
clearly intimates, that they had fome fkill in the art of pre- 
paring poifons, and were excellent dartmen. This lafl ob* 
feryation is countenanced by Hcrpdian and wffilian, who 
affirm they were in fuch continual danger of being devoured 
by wild beafts, that they durft not ftir out of their tents or 

xnapalia 
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mapali^ without their darts. Such perpetual cxercife mull 
have rendered them exiceedingly Ikilful in hurling that wea- 
pon. 7. The Mauritanians facrificed human viftims to 
their deities, as did the Phoenicians and Carthaginiairs ■. 
With regard to the arts and fciences of the Mauritanians, 

^^^* we have not much to fay. The country people were ex- 

tremely rude and barbarous : thofe inhabiting cities muft 
undoubtedly have had, at leaft, fomc fmattering in the li- 
terature, of the feveral nations from which they deduced 
their origin. That the Mauritanians had Tome knowlegc 
in naval affairs feems probable, not only from the inter- 
coiirfe they liad with thfe Phoenicians and Carthag^inians, as 
well as the fituation of their country, but likewifc from Or- 
pheus, or Onomacritus, who aflerts them to have mad% a 
letflement at the entrance into Colchis, to which place they 
came by fea. Magic, forcery, and divination they appear 
to have applied themfelves to, in very early times. Cicero 
and Pliny (ay, that Atlas was the inventor of aftrology, and 
the doftrine of the fphere, that is, he firft introduced them 
into Mauritania. This circumftance, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, gave rife to the fable of Atlas's bearing the 
heavens upon his (boulders. . The fame author rcla'tes, that 
Atlas inftrufled Hercules in the doftrine of the fphere and 
aftrology, or rather aftronomy, who afterwards brought 
thofe fciences into Greece. Some fay that Neptune, and 
others that Atlas, firft fitted out a fleet, and invented tall 
(hips with fails : be that as it may, it is generally acknow- 
leged that both Neptune, and Atlas his fon, reigned in this 
country ; for which reafon it cannot be denied, that aftro- 
nomy, aftrology, geography, geometry, an^ navigation, were 
kn^wn to fome of the Mauritanians in early ages : that 
fome of them were not deficient irf point of genius, is evi- 
dent from the great and illuftrious figure the younger Juba 
made in the learned world ^ 

Fnoer. Although Mela reprefents Tingitania as a poor defpica- 

ble country, fcarce deferving notice, yet Strabo aiTures us^ 
It was a rich and opulent kingdom. The ancients in gene- 
ral, by fixing the gardens and golden fruit of the Hcfpcri- 
des here, feem to concur with him in that opinion* The 
Carthaginians had generally fome bodies of Mauritanians ift 

' their fervice ; a proof that they were highly efteemed by 

that famous republic. The name of Mauri, or Maurufii^ 

• Strab. lib. xvii, Herod, in Melpom. Xenopb. Cyropded. lib. vi5» 
Salluft. in Jugurth. Herat. lib. i. od. S2. ^Han. nb. xiv. cap. 5. 
Shaw, ubi fupra, p. 189, 290. t Orpheus, vel Onomacritos^ 

in Argon, ver. 741. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 8. & lib. viii. cap. 56, Diod« 
Sic. lib. iii. Aidret. lib. iv, cap. 14. & alib, 
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extended itfelf from the Atlantic ocean to the borders of 
Africa Propria, or at leaft to the Ampfaga, as ma]f be in- 
ferred from feveral authors ; for it furvired thofe q{ the 
'M2iSj\i and Mafaefyli, which mud have been occafioned by 
the luperior eminence of the Mauritanian nation \ 

SECT. IIL 

TJbe Htftory of the Mauri tanians, to the entire ReduSlion , 
of their Country by the Romans. 

np H E accounts tranfmittcd by the ancients of the moft Aeeounts rf 
. '*' early tranfa£tions in Mauritania are fo enveloped in thtearHe/t 
fable, that it is impoffible to form any tolerable idea of '^«V^^- 
them ; though thefe accounts are fo prolix, that they would ^^^*^. 
fill a confiderable volume. It will therefore be fufficient,^ ,i^ Uttlt 
for the information of our readers, to give a concife rela- /• U ac- 
tion of the principal of them, ft ripped as much as poffible pi»deJM^ 
of fable, and rendered as conGftent with itfielf as the jarring 
traditions of the old poets, philofophers, and hiftorians, wiu 
permit it to be. 

The two earlieft princes of this country, except Neptune^ Neptwi 
mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaeus. From ^ndAnt^us 
fevcral circumftances, with which we are fupplied by va- *7^i v.*^ 
nous authors, it appears extremely probable^ that thefe were ofutmri^ 
the fame perfon ; they were both of them the fons of Nep- tania^ 
tXine, who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, and a great 
part of Libya ; as may be naturally inferred from his hav- 
ing fuch particular marks of diftinfiion conferred upon him 
bv the inhabitants of thofe regions. They both ruled with 
abfolute power over a great part of Africa, particularly 
Tingitania. Hercules defeated and flew Antaeuis in the 
fame war wherein he took the Libyan world from Atlas : 
both Atlas and Antseus invaded Egypt, and contended with 
Hercules in the wars with fhe gods, and were both van-* 
quifhed by him. Antaeus, as well as Atlas, was famed for 
his knowlcge in the celeftial fciences : from whence we may 
fairly conclude them to have been the fame king of Mau- 
ritania. 

Antaeus, in his wars with Hercules, who commanded an Sk Ifamc 
army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved with great bra- ff^^^^^y 
very and refolution Receiving feveral large reinforcements ^w!!!^"*'? 
of Libyan troops, he cut off vaft numbers of Hercules's ^^^^^ 
men : but that celebrated commander having at lafl: inter- whtrein 

they livedf 
» Pompon. Mel. lib.i. cap. 5. Strab. lib. xvii. Salluft. in Jugurth. probabli. 
Appian* 4e ^\U C wi^, St m Ififpaa, 
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cepted a ftrong body of Mauritanian or Libyan forces, font 
to the relief of Antaeus, gave him a total overthrow, where- 
in both he and the beft part of his forces were put to the 
fword. This decifive a£ltion put Hercules in poffeflion of 
Libya and Mauritania! and confequently of all the riches 
in thofe kingdoms : hence arofe the fable^ that Hercules 
finding Aniseus, a giant of an enormous fize, with whom 
he was engaged in. fingle combat, to receive frefli (Irength 
as often as he touched his mother earth, when thrown up- 
on her, at lafl: lifted him up in the air, and fqueezed him 
to death. Hence likewife may be deduced the fable, inti- 
mating, that Hercules took Atlas's globe upon his own 
Choulders, overcame the dragon that guarded the orchards 
of the Hefperides, and made himfelf mafter of all the gol- 
den fruit. The golden apples, fo frequently mentioned by 
the old mythologifts, were the treafures that fell into Her- 
cules*s hands upon Antaeus*s defeat, the Greeks giving the 
Oriental word 7J{J3, riches^ the fignification affixed to their 
own term /t^JiXflt, apples. After the moft diligent and im- 
partial examination of all the different hypothefes of hifto- 
rians and chronologers, relating to Atlas and Antaeus, we 
find none fo little clogged with difficulties as that of fir 
Ifaac Newton. According to that illuftrious author, Am- 
mon, the father of Sefac, was the firft king of Libya, or 
that vaft tra£l extending from the borders of Egypt to the 
Atlantic ocean ; the conqueft of which country was effefted 
by Sefac In his father's life-time. Neptune afterwards ex- 
cited the Libyans to a rebellion agalnft Sefac, flew him, and 
then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or An- 
taeus, the fon of Neptune, Sefac's brother and admiral. Not 
long after Hercules, the general of Thebais and Ethiopia 
for the gods or great men of Egypt, reduced a fecond time 
the whole continent of Libya, having overthrown and flain 
Antaeus near a town in Thebais, from that event called 
Antaea or Antaeopolis : this, we fay, is the notion advanced 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, who endeavours to prove, that the 
firft reduction of Libya, by Sefac, happened a little above a 
thoufand years before the birth of Chrift, as the laft, by 
Hercules, did fome few years after. 

We find nothing worth relating recorded of the Mauri- 
tanians from the defeat of Antaeus to the Roman times, 
liivy only fays, that Syphax's kingdom bordered upon the 
Mauri ; which is nothing more than an implication, that 
fuch a nation did then exift. Juftin, indeed, from Trogus, 
intimates, that in fome of the earlieft ages of Carthage, the 
Mauri were neighbours to the Carthaginians, and had fome 
difputes with them \ but he. gives y^ no paxticulars of con- 
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fequence concerning that people. Diodorus Siculus likc'- 
^ivife affcrts, that in the interval between the defeat the 
Cartliaginians received from Gelon, and the firft Punic war, 
they had fometimes Mauritanian mercenaries in their armies, 
^MTithout hinting any thing farther relative to this natioiK 
W^e are informed by Salluft, that nothing of the Mauri, be- 
fides their name, was known to the Romans fo late as the 
Jugurthine war ; and the moft ancient Greek writers fcarce 
ever conOdered them as a particular nation, but only as a 
branch t>f the Libyans. 

Plutarch infinuates, that the elder Juba pretended to be 
lineally defcended from Hercules ; but that biographer does 
not give much credit to fuch a pretenfion. However, it is 
natural to fuppofe^ that the perfon who obtained this coun- 
try, upon the diflblution of the Egyptian empire, founded 
a family that might continue for many generations. Poffibly 
Bocchar and Bocchus, fon-in-law to Jugurtha, were of this 
family ; fince the affinity of names, and the country they 

?;overned, fufficiently intimate that they were of the fame 
amily, and of the blood royal of Mauritania. Be that as 
it may, Bocchus, from the account Salluft gives us of him^ 
appears to have been a perfidious prince. After two de- 
feats, the Romans, partly by promifes and partly by threats^ 
induced him to deliver his father-in-law Jugurtna into their 
hands, after the moft folemn engagements to fupport him, 
and even a promife made to put oylla into his power. Ju- ' 
gurtha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even guilty 
of the moft enormous crimes ; but this will not vindicate, 
nor even palliate, the condufl of Bocchus. What is here ^ 
hinted at may be found related in fome former parts of this 
work '^. 

Hiftory IS filent as to any farther particulars of the Mau- j^jutt hap* 
ritanian affairs, till the time of Bogud, who was contem* pentd to 
porary with Julius Caefar, and his adopted fon O^lavius. Bogud. 
Bogud, in conjunction with Publius Sittius, contributed con- 
fiderably to Caefar's great fuccefs in Africa. In Spain, like- 
wife, be affifted Caefar when he gained the memorable vic- 
tory at Munda, which gave the iinifhing ftroke to the Ro- 
man republic. After that emperor's death he joined An- 
tony againft Oftavius ; and endeavoured to make a diver- 
fion in favour of the former, in Spain : but whilft he was 
employed in this expedition, the Tingitanians revolted| 
and, being fupported by a body of Spania)-ds in the inter- 
eft of Odavius, and fome of Bocchus's trrops, defeated 
him upon his return into Africa ; an a£lion which putBoc* 

w Plut« in Sertor. Liv. Sc Salluft. ubl Aipra* 
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chus in pofleflion of Tingitania. Odavius, or AuguftuSy 
afterwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and honoar- 
cd the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of Roman 
citizens. Bogud was at lad killed by Agrippa at Mcthona; 
and after Bocchus's ckath Tingitania was reduced to the 
form of a Roman province *. 

Auguftus gave the younger Juba the two Mauritanix, to- 
gether with part of Gaetulia, fome time after his marriage 
with the younger Cleopatra, inftead of his father's kingdom, 
i. e. Numidia, which dill remained a Roman province. It 
is true, Strabo, as has been obferved by Mr. Bayle, aflBrms, 
that Auguftus reftored Juba to his father's kingdom^ and 
likewife granted him the Maufitaniae ; but this geographer 
limits the Roman province, and the kingdom of Juba, in 
fuch a manner, as (hews, that Numidia belonged to the 
Romans (Q^). Suidas relates, that the younger Juba was 

• >( Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. xli. Hirt.deBell. Afnc. Appian. 
de Bell. Civil. Caef. de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. Plut. in Pomp. & in Czf. 



(Q^) Juba had a liberal edu- 
cation beflowed upon him at 
Rome, where he imbibed fuch 
a variety of knowlege, as after- 
wards equalled him to the moft 
learned Grecians. He did not 
leave that city, till he went to 
take polTeilion of his father's 
dominions. By the lenity of 
his government he fo gained the 
hearts of all his fubjeds, who 
ever retained the moft grateful 
fenfc 6f the felicity they en- 
joyed, that they ranked him 
among the gods, and, accord- 
ing to Paufanias, ereded a fia- 
"ine in his honour. He was ex- 
memely well verfed in the Aily- 
j-ian, Ambic, Greek, Punic, 
.African, and Latin hiC^ories, as 
well as thofe of other nations. 
He wrote the hiftory of Arabia ; 
the antiquities of the AfTyrlans 
aiid Romans ; the hiftory of 
theatres, of painting, and 
painters ; of grammar ; of the 
nature and properties of differ- 
ent animals ; a particular trea- 
tiie upon the herb euphorbia, 



which he called from his phyfi- 
cian, who firft difcovered the 
many excellencies of it, in 
which he greatly celebrates its 
lingular virtues ; and a piece 
concerning the fource of the 
Nile. Many other works arc 
alfo afcribed to him by Suidas, 
A m m ian us , Marcel 1 in us, P 1 iny , 
Athenseus, &c. a. few fragments 
only of which arc now extant. 
Pliny intimates, that his learn- 
ing rendered him more illuf- 
trious than his crown ; and fre- 
quently cites htm, as a writer 
of great authority. According 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, Ju- 
ba, from fome Punic authors, 
affirmed the Nile to have had 
its fource in a high mountain 
of Mauritania. The abbe Se- 
vin has favoured the world with 
a ihort diHertation on the life 
and writings of the younger 
Juba, wherein he has inferred a 
catalogue of all his works. That 
he died in the year of Rome 
776, or 777^ may be inferred 
from Strabo and Tacitus ( i )• 



(1) Vide M. B.iyle m Juba, $c M. I'abbe de Seviiii en..tom' iv. des 
Mcoi' de TAcad. de Belles Lettres. 
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publicly fcourged when led in triumph : but this feehis ex- 
"tremcly improbable, and has hot the countenance of any 
other author to fupport it. Ptolemy, his fon by Cleopatra, 
<laughterto Antony andCleopatra,furnaiiiedSelene, fucc^ed- 
cd him. How th is prince was afterwards cut off by Caiiis, either 
through a principk of avarice or jealoufy, appears from Suei 
tonius and Dio, as well as a former part of fchis hiftory ^i 

Tacfarinas, a native of Numidia, who had ferVcd among Tacfarindt 
the Roman auxiliaries, juft before the third confulate of raifestrou-^ 
Tiberius, occafioned frefh troubles in Africa. At firft he *'f^'» 4- 
aflembled a great number of Barbarians, inured to robbery, /'*'^^» ^"j! 
and all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plunder; out ^'/naJ^^^ 
of which he formed a confiderable army, and difciplined it feats, and 
after the Roman manner. The greater part of the army is at lafi 
coniifted of Mufulanians, a powerful nation, bordering upon *''*'*'• 
the Sahara, ftill wild, and without towns, of whomTacfa- 
rinad declared himfelf general. Thefe were joined by d 
large body of Mauritanians, commanded by their general 
Mazippa, whom Tacfarinas had found means to engage id 
the war. The Cinithians, likewife, a nation by no means 
dcfpicable, he forced to adopt his meiafures. With the reJ^ 
gular forces he encamped, and detached Mazippa to makd 
cxcurfions, and harrafs the Romans by perpetual alarms, 
with the irregular troops. Furius Cimillus, the Romaii 
commander, advanced againft the Africans with only a 
Gngle legion^ and what troops the allies could fpare him, 
in order to draw them to a general -aft ion, fince they feemed 
willing to decline an engagement, it being their intereft to 
protraft the war. Though the troops of Camillus were but 
a handful, in comparifon of tbe Barbarians, he drew thetrt 
up in order of battle, polling the legion in the centre, and 
the light cohorts, with ttvo wings of horfe, on the right 
and left. He had no fooner made this difpofition, than the 
Barbarians attacked him, but were quickly routed, witH 
great flaughter. Next year, however, Tacfarinas renewed 
the war, making dreadful incurfions into the very heart of 
the country, and doing irreparable damage. He moved 
from place to place with fuch celerity, that none of the 
Roman detachments could intercept him. After he had 
committed many devaftations, he furfounded a Roman co- 
hort, comfmanded by Decrius, an oflScer of diftinguiflied 
merit, in a fort near the banks of the Pagida. The Ro- 
mans behaved with great bravery ; but their commandant 
being killed, they were forced to abandon the fort to the 

y Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. liir. ad An, Urb. Cond. 729. Suid. 
in voc. *ioi3ac* Tacit, an. iv, Sueton. in Caioj cap. 36,35. Dio, 
lib. Hx. Plut*iiiAnt9n. 
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entmjj and betake themfelves to flight Lucius Aprotnutf^ 
Camillus's fuccefibr^ caufed this ignominious cohort to be 
decimated) and every tenth man« drawn by lot, in confor* 
mity to the ancient cuftom, to be difpatcbed with a club* 
This rigour had fuch an eScik^ that Tacfarinas's army was 
routed^ and forced to raife the fiege of Thala, by a fquadroit 
of five hundred veterans only. This defeat determined 
Tacfarinas to refojve, for the future, never to attempt a 
fiege, but to carry on the war in a dcfnltory manner, flying 
when attacked, and^ upon a retreat, aflauUing the rear. 
As long as the African obferved this method, he eluded all 
the efforts of the Romans ; but, withdrawing to the mari- 
time places, and being, by the profpeft of hnmenfe booty^^ 
confined to his camp, he was attacked by Aproniiss Csefia- 
nus with a body of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, and a dc-^ 
tachment of legionary foot. The difpi&te waa neither long 
nor bloody; for the Barbarians were foon overthrown, 
many of them flain, and the reft obliged to difperfe them- 
felves in the Sahara. However, Tacfarinas, though often 
repulfed, ftill recruited his forces, and arrived at fuch a 
pitch of arrogance, as to fend ambafladors to TiberiuSt 
threatening him with eternal war, unlefs he and his army 
(hould be indulged with a comfortable iettlement. Tibe- 
rius, incenfed to the hd degree at, fuch unparalleled a& 
furance, ordered Blaefus, who commanded the Roman forces 
ki Africa, to offer a general indemnity to the Africans, and 
to endeavour, by all means pofiible* to get Tacfarinas into 
Iiis hands. Blsefus* in order to terminate this war, made 
the following difpofition of his forces } he detached Scipio^ 
his lieutenant, to a poft from whence Tacfarinas committed 
his depredations upon the citizens of Leptis, and then re- 
treated amongft the Garamantes ; he fent his Ton to protedk 
the territory of the Cirtefii; and he marched himfelf be- 
tween both with the flower of his army, erecting forts and 
redoubts in proper places as he advanced. Thefe meafures, 
with fome others equally good, had the defired efFe£l ; for 
Tacfarinas^s forces were difperfed, his brother taken, and 
himfelf obliged to take fhelter in the defert. Neverthelefs, 
a great body of Mauritanians, through Ptolemy's indolence, 
having joined him, as likewife a ftrong reinforcement from 
the king of the Garanuntes (R), he once more faced the 

Romans-^ 

(R) Tacitus intimtites, that other nations, that they would 
Taefarioat aflembled at this be obliged gradually to abandoa 
time a powerful army of Afri- Africa ; and that therefore, 
cans, by pretending^, that the would the friends to liberty 
Romans were (b embroiled with unite, they might ibon cut offall 

thai 
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Slomans ; but Dolabellai having fortified the proper polls, 
and executed the chiefs of the Mufulani, who were medi- 
cating a revolt) advanced againit the enemy, who, he was 
informed, had encamped near the cattle of Auzea. After 
a forced march he cam« up with them, and entirely defeated 
them, putting Tacfarinas himfclf to the fword, and a vaft 
sumber of his foHowera. A body of Mauritanians, king 
Ptolemy fent to aflltt DolaJselia, chiefly contributed to this 
iri£lory, which, for feme time, fettled peace ia the Roman 
provinces, Mauritania and Gsetulia ^ 

. PtoJemy having been cut off by Caius, as rdated above, Maurlta^ 
.^demon, one of his freedmcn, in order to rcrenge his nia re- 
^eath, a(k;mbled a body of forces in Mauritania. Caius ducedtoa 
being foon after affaffinatcd, his Ciiccefibr Claudius, in order ^^^^-^ ^ 
to difperfe this corps, fent thither a Roman army, which ^^^ 
^nras the firft that ever appeared in that country. Though 
they performed no great exploits the firft campaign, yet, as 
the enemy retired before the Romans, the feil^e perfuaded 
Claudius to accept of triumphal honours for the fuccefs of 
his arms in Mauritania* In the following year, Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roisan general, defeated the enemy, ravaged 
all the country as far as Mount Adas, and penetrated into 
Cixtuiia. Sidius Geta> who fucceeded Paulinus in the 
command of the Roman army in Africa, twice vanquished 
Salabus, the Mauritanian general, and purfued him into 
Sahara. Having been fupplied with water in a wonderful 
xnahner, when his troops were upon the point of periihingt 
Geta concluded a peace with Salabus upon his own terms* 
It is probable, that, by this treaty, Mauritania was de- 
livered entirely into the hands of the Romans ; fince we 
6nd it foon after divided into two provinces, the one called 
Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, from the city Tingis^ 
and the other Mauritania Cae^rienfis, from Osefar, a fur* 
name Claudius had in common with the other Roman em« 
perors. That prince appointed two Roman knights to pre- 
tide over thefe provinces. Soon after, the liomans routed 
a body of Gsetulians that infefted fome parts of Numidia, 
and by that adion reftored rranquility to all their African 
dofniaioas. 

s Tacit. Aub. lib. ii. iii. iv. 

ihat remained there. The fame Tacfarinas to raife the (Lege of 

hiflorian alfo informs ua, that, Thubufcum, which he aban- 

before the general adion here doned at the Roman general's 

'mentioned, Dolabella forced approach (a), 

^1) Tacit. Ann. lib. iv. cap. »4« 
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The mjiory of the Gatulians. 

Limits pf A ^ ^^^ limits of Gaetulia bav« not been fettled, either 
C^tftlia. jTx. ^y Ptolemy, or any of the other ancient geographers, 
it is impoffible for us to define them. From feveral authors 
it may, however, be inferred, that they were not always 
the fame. In Pliny's time the Oaetalians pofleffed a confi- 
derable part, at leaft, of Tingitania ; the Maurufii having 
been fo extremely weakened by lonj; and bloody wars, that 
^hey could not oppofe them. Feftus Avienus fixed their 
eaftern boundary not far from the weftern confines of Marr 
marica. However, nothing certain concerning the extent 
and fituation of their country can be dr2wn either from 
thofe authors or Sfrabo, who only intimates that the Gaeiu- 
lians were a large nation, taking up a confiderable part of 
Libya Interior, and pofleffing fome territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Syrtes. rliny maintains, that Gaetalia 
was terminated on the fouth by the river Nigris, or, as 
Ptolemy calls it, Nigir, which, according to him, feparated 
it from Ethiopia : but notwithilanding the indefinite terms 
in which the ancients have laid down this region, by com* 
paring their feveral accounts and defcriptionsy we fliall 
^nd the northern limits thereof contiguous to, and frequently 
coinciding with, the fouthern parts of Nqmidia and the 
Mauritani2e ; and, by confulting the heft obfervations of 
the moderns, conclude, that it could not have reached to 
any great diftance in the Sahara. Dr. Shaw, in one place, 
infinuates, that the proper Gaetulia did not extend farther 
to the eaft than the meridian of Siga, provided Tackum« 
hrcet be the ancient Siga, as he imagines ; fince he affirms, 
that the Melanogxtuli and Garamantes occupied the traft 
behind Numidia, Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrtica, 
from that meridian to Cyrenaica t whereas in another place 
he fixes fome Gsetulian tribes in the remoteft part of the 
di(lri£^ of Zaab, and meridian of Conflantina, above fix de- 
grees more to the eaftward than Siga. Whether or no ci- 
ther of thcfe feemingly jarring accounts be trqe, or which 
of t)icm is fO| we fhall not take upon us to determine 5 but 
only obferve, that Guzula, or Gezula, a prcvince o( \.hc 
Jcingdom of Morocco, at the foot of Mount Atlas, has prc- 
ferved fome traces of the ancient iSaetulia. Could we lay 
^ny great ftrefs upon an aflinity of names, this province was 
SI prinpip^ part of Gsetulja j in which cafe Dr. Shaw's firft 

notion 
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notian- would have probability on its fide : but as tlic tori-' 
. ccirrent teftimony of the ancients favours the latter, we 
know trot what to fay. However, the afcertaining the 
bounds of this rude and barbarous region is not a matter of 
fuch importance as to defervc any great regard. We Ihall 
therefore leave our geographical readers to choofe which of 
thefe notions they pleafc, or to rejet^ them both, if they 
think proper *. 

As the GsetuHana, before the time of Jugurtha, led their Toww, 
flocks from pafture topafture, living generally in tents with- ^i'^rs^- 
out any fixed habitation, our readers will notexped to find *"'*^^*'» 
many towns in this country. Philoftratus fays, the Gaetu- 
lians inhabited the interior part of Mount Abinna or Abyla, 
and confequently, by intermixing them with the Maurufii, 
allows fome of them to have dwelt in towns. Pliny alfo 
intimates, that the Gsetulians in his time poflcfled great 
part of MafTad'ylia ; and Apuleius affigns them fome dif- 
tri£ts at leaft of Numidia Propria ; but Pliny and Ptolemy 
render it indifputable, when they mention the cities of Au- 
tolala and Talubath, as appertaining to the Gaetulians. 
The principal tribes of Proper Gsetulia were the Baniurse, 
Darr^, and Autololes. It is probable that the Baniurse 
bordered upon Tingitania, as the Darrae did upon the £- 
thiopians called Pcrorfi and the Pharufii, The Autololes 
feem to have been much the moft powerful, and to have 
fpread themfelves over that part of Tingitania bordering on 
the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city, Auto- 
laia, from which they derived their name, we know no- 
thing farther of, than that it ftood betwixt the Subusand 
the Salathus, the only two rivers of note except the Gir 
and the Nigir, that watered Gsetulia. Nothing of Talubath 
has been tranfmitted down to us by the ancients, but the 
bare name. As the Sahara rofe near the fouthern foot of 
Mount Atlas, this country was undoubtedly,, for the moft 
part, fandy and defert ; however it was interfperfed with 
fruitful fpots. Mount Sagapola, the limit of Gaetulia on 
the fide of the Melanogxtuli, and containing the fources of 
the Subus and Salathus above mentioned, feeros to have 
been the only remarkable mountain in the region we are 
now defcribing. As for promontories, we meet with none 
meriting any attention } though from Riny it may be in- 
ferred, that the Promontorium Solis, and fome ports already 
mentioned, were in a territory afterwards annexed to the 

« Plin.Iib.v. cap ». Philoftrat. lib. v. Strabo, lib. xvii. Fcftot 
Avien. Ptol. Gcograph. lib. iv. Agathem. Geogr. lib. ii. cap. 5^ 
8liaw ubi fupra, p. 131, & 136.. " Leo African, part. ii. M^rm. lib. 
|ii« cap. 51. . . 
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Vf&ptr GKtulia- The only curiofity here, defcmug a phtec" 
in hiftory, was the vaft quantity of the purp]e*fi(h produced 
in that part of the Atlantic ocean wafbing the Gaetulian 
fhorei with which the rocks on this coaft were frequently 
covered. The Teladufii, Sorx, Dryit«, Etulii^ Maziccs^ 
Kacmufii> and other obfcurc nations, inhabiting either Nu- 
uttdiaor the confines of that country and Gaetulia^ in the 
time of Ptolemy, deferve fo little regard, that our readers 
will fcarce expe^ an enumeration of their names. 

iThe antU According to Jofephus and St. Jerom, Chavilah or Ha*. 

^:ty$ftke yU^h, the fon of Cufli, was the father of the Gaetulians; 

Catuta/u, therefore we find them called Evil^i or Havilasi. As it is 
well known that Havilah or Chavilah, fettled in Arabia Fc^ 
lix, and that from him his defccndents aflumed the name 
of Chaulotaei and Chaulafii, it cannot be doubted but that 
CJxtulia was firft peopled from Arabia Felix. This faiSk 
likcwife renders probable the authority of the ancients, who 
«^ffcrt, that the Gaetulians intermixed tbemfclves with the 
Ferfians, and that the Pharufii in particular were of Pcrfic 
cxtradion. For Perfia and Arabia being a manner conti- 
guous regions, many Peril ans probably joined fome of the 
Arabian colonies paifing into Africa, or at leaft followed 
Sefac and Hercules in their Libyan expeditions. 

Their gO' The firft Gsetulians, according to the Punic hiftorianSt 

wernme^t, ^^^e fome of the moft ancient inhabitants of Africa, ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous, without any form of govern- 
ment, laws, or manners. They lived upon the flefli-of 
wild beafts, eating upon the ground, after the manner of 
cattle. They roved about the country, lodging wherever 
the nrght furprifed them. Some of the Pharufii, or Phau- 
vufir, at firft, if any credit may be given to Strabo, lived 
in caves like the Troglodytes : but this ftate of barbarity, 
Salluft tells us, continued only till they were civilized by 
Hercules. It is believed by fome good authors, that the 
Gaetulians, however rujde and barbarous, at leaft near the 
Roman times, were under the direfliqn of certain phyU 
archs, or heads of Kabyles, as their pofterity are at this 
day. However, if they had any ftated laws, we are now en- 
tirely igrK>rant of them. If they had any (S) cuftoms like- 

(S) One cudom, however, giers and Tunis at this day. 
we mull not pafs over 'here. The former author alfo infinu- 
Lucan feems to obferve,^ that ates, that many of the Gaetu- 
the Gaetulians were mixed with Hans were carried about the 
their cattle in their mapalia, as country with their Penates, ia 
Dr. Shaw relates of the Bedo- carts or waggons, after the man- 
weens in the kingdoms of Al- ner of the ancient Scythians (i). 
(i) Lucan, lib. iv. Shaw, ubifup. p. iSS. 

wife, 
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^nrife, ^idFerent from thofe of the Numidians and Maurka- 

xxi^ns, the knowlege of them has not reached us. As all 

authors £ire entirely filent as to any particulars relating to 

^facir religion, we muft fappofe it to have been the fame 

with that of their neighbours, or \(^ith that of their proge« 

nitors the ancient Arabs, which will hereafter be briefly 

defcribed Leo relates, that many of the ancient Africans 

ereded magnificent tempies in honour of the Sun, wherein 

tticy prefcrved a perpetual fire ; though other tribes adored 

aanother planet. Probably the Gsetulians were fome of the 

former, as being partly defcended from the Perfians, who 

profeflfed the Magian religion. Their language muft un* 

cioubtedly have borne a near refemblance to the ancient 

.Arabic, and the other Oriental tongues. This does not onlj 

appear from what has been already advanced, but Hkewiie 

£rom the Showiahan vocabulary publiihed by Dr. Shaw, 

npoft, if not all, of whofe words are eafily deducible from 

tbe Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Our readers 

'w'M not expe£i tx) nieet with any arts or erudition in fuch a 

country as GaBtulia,|and therefore will not fuppofe that we 

have any thing to offer on that head **. 

With regard to the tranfa£i:ions of this nation we have not ^ hrUfae^ 
much to fay. Herodotus anci Scylax take no notice of the count of 
Ctaetulian^ ; an omiflion .which renders it probable, that ^^' G^tu- 
when thofe writers lived they were very obfcure. The firft f^^t^'^^ ^ 
apthors that mentioned them were probably fome of thofe ylfpaRim* 
eld hiftorians from whom Livy extraSed the materials for 
his work ; fince he informs us, that a corps of that people 
ferved under Hannibal in the fecond Punic war. That ge- 
neral, having taken and rafed Acerrse, formed a deGgn upon 
Ca(ilinum> and fent a body of Gaetulians, under the com- 
mand of their general Ifalca, to attack it. Ifalca foon in- 
vefted the town, when finding in every quarter a profound 
filence, and not obferving a creature to appear, he imagined 
that the garrifon kept themfelves ftill within the town 
through fear; a circumflance which encouraged him to at* 
tempt forcing the gates. But he was repulfed by two Prae- 
neftine cohorts ; who, fallying out, cut many of the Gae- 
tulians to pieces, and obliged the reft to fe lire, with great 
precipitation, to the Carthaginian army, which was ad- 
vancing to fupport them. Whether or no MaGnifla, who 
(b greatly extended his conquefts in Africa, ever fubdued 
them, hiftory is filent ; but we are affiired by Salluft that his 
grandfon Jugurtha taught them to keep their ranks, and 

i> Strah. & Salluft. ubi fupra. Newton*s Chronol. of the £mp. of 
£gypt. Aldret. ubi.fup. C9p. 31. p. 445. I. Leo African, ubi fupra. 
Shaw in Excerpt, p. 52. 

intruded 
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inftrct£led them in mtiitary difcipline. Ho\irevcr thejrTerrd 
that prince more efFcftually by plundering the allies of the 
Romans, than by their bravery in time . of a£kion j for the 
army he had raifed and difciplined in Gsettilia was eafiiy 
routed by Marius near Cirta. That part of Gaetulia under 
the dominion of Juba revolted to Julius Caefar ; but when 
that with Numidia was reduced into a Roman province, we 
cannot pofitively affirm ; efpecially fincc Augnftus befiowed 
a part of Gaetulia, probably this, with the Mauritaniae, on 
the younger Juba, as an equivalent for Numidia, his fa- 
ther's kingdom, which, fays Dio, had been before converted 
into a province. Be that as it may, it was ravajrcd by Sit- 
tius, as has been already obferved, wl^cn Juba had drawn 
. all His forces out of it in order to join the Pompeians; 
which might poffibly occafian the aforefaid revolt. About 
the year of Rome 759, the Gaetuiians rebelled againft king 
Juba, mafTacring all the Romans fettled in his dominions, 
and committing moft dreadful ravages in all the provinces 
fubje£l to him. Dio afcribcs this defedion to the rektH- 
ment of the Gaetuiians, who were extremely incenfed againft 
the Romans for impofing a prince upon tbem^ and not per- 
mitting them to live under the Roman governmfent. How- 
ever, Cornelius Coffus gave them fo complete a. defeat, that 
they were obliged to fubmit upon the terms he thought fit 
to prefcribe* This was efteemed at Rome as fuch a confi- 
derable exploit, that, he had triumphal honours decreed him, 
and was permitted to aflume the cognoinen Gaetulicus. 
Notwithflanding which difafter, this people fo recovered 
themfelves, that in the elder Pliny's time they had fettle- 
ments in Numidia and Tingitania, as may hQinicrvcd ivom. 
that author and Philoflratus ^. 
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CHAP. LXXVL 

^he Hijiory of the MelanogatuliorNigrita, oni 
Garamantes. 

rhe H/lela- "D T O L E M Y places the Melanogxtuli, or Black G«tu- 
90i^iftuli,9r JL ^^ans, between the mountains Sagapola and Ufargala, 
Higrita. in a diftria fouth-eaft of Gaetulia Propria, to which it is con- 
tiguous, and north of the river Niger. They were a na- 

« Liv. lib. xxiii. cap. i8. Salluft. uhi fup. Dio, lib. xliii. fub init. 
Plin. & Philoftrat. ubi fup. 
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tbion undoubtedly different from the Gaetiilians, and cons- 
idered in that view by Ptolemy, though Ceilarius inGnuates 
%li^y were a tribe of that people. Iheir complexion not 
€>nly evinces thisfaft, but likewife (hews that their proge- 
nitors were different from thofe of the Gaetulians. Of courfc, 
-tliereforcy the Darae ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to 
l>e confidered as a clan of the Melanogaetuli ; nor does the 
fituation of Leo's Dara quadrate with fuch a fuppofition. 
Amount Ufargala is called by Leo, Guargala, and by Dr. 
ShaWv Huergla. The former of thofe authors informs us» 
that near the foot of this ridge of mountains there were, in 
his time, fome caflles, and a great number of villages, 
Mrhofe inhabitants were very rich, being adjacent to the 
Agades, an opulent trading nation, and all of them per*. 
fe£lly black. PtoWtny fays, that the Bagrada derives its 
flreams from fome fountains on Mount Ufargala ; but the 
lateft abfervations demonftrate this to be a miflake. The 
modern diftrift of Wad-reag in the province of Conflantina, 
containing a coUedlion of twenty-five villages, ranged in a 
north eaft and fouth-weft diredlion, correfponds with apart 
of the country of the MelanogaetuH, according to Dr. Shaw. 
Ma-jyre, the nea re ft of the fe villages to Zaab, a territory 
anfwering to the fouth^reaftern part of G3etulia,is ten leagues 
to the fouth of El-Fythe, the laft village of Zaab. Tum- 
marnah, the next place of confequcnce, lies fix leaguesto the 
weftward of Ma-jyre, and twelve to the north-eaft of Tug- 
gart, the capital of Wad-reag, and the Tegort of lico. 
Taggurt fiands in a plain, without any river running by it; 
the inhabitants, as well as thofe of the other villages of 
Wad-reag, being fup.plied with water by wells, dug a hun- 
dred, and fometimes two hundred fathom deep. This me- 
thod they are obliged to have recourfe to, their terrritory 
being almoft deftitute both of rivulets and fountains. They 
dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till they 
come to a kind of ftone like ilate, which is known to lie 
immediately above the abyfs, called by them the fea below- 
ground. This ftone is no fooner broken through, than a flux 
of water afcends fo fuddenly, and in fuch abundance, that 
the perfon letdown to perform the operation has fometimes 
been overtaken and fufFocated, though drawn up with the 
greateft expedition. The country likewife of the Beni Mez- 
2ab, fituated thirty-five leagues to the fouth of the rnoun*- 
tains of the Ammer, fuppofed to be a part of the Mons 
Phrunefus of Ptolemy, the large village of En-goufah, thirty 
leagues to the fouth-weft by weft of Tuggurt, and the po- 
pulous city of Wurglah, with their dependi^ncies, even to 
jhc banks of the Niger, our learned traveller fuppofes to have 

been 
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been incladed in *MenaIogetulia. As Ptolemy places the 
Melanogaetuli next to the Pharufii^ in a fouthern direftioo, 
fixing his Nigritian Ethiopians in a tra£k lying to the north 
©f the Niger •, and as Mda, Pliny, and Strabo give the Ni- 
gritatexaS;iy the fame fituation with regard to the Pharufii 
and the Niger, bot are quita (lient as to the Menalogsetuli; 
we cannot help thinking the Melanogsetuli and Nigritx one 
and the fame people. If this fuppofition be admitted^ it 
will appear extremely probable, that their territories ex- 
tended to the Niger, and that they had fome remarkable 
places in thofe :partsj (ince, according to Ptolemy, many 
towns flood not far from that river, of which the principal 
were Peifide, Saloce, Nigira, Thige, Cupfae, Thamondi* 
cana, and Vellegia. The mod celebrated ri\rers of this 
country were the Gir and the Niger. The Gir, or as it is 
now called in our beft maps, Ghir, had its fountains on 
Mount Phrursefus, or, according to Dr. Shaw, the moan- 
tains of the Ammer. It took its courfc through part of the 
Sahara, in a fouth-eaft diredion, fome degrees to the foutb- 
ward of the tropic of Cancer. The ingenious traveUer juft 
mentioned believ^es the modern Wed Adge-dce to be the 
Gir of Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and Claudian : but the 
principal river of Nigritia, and one of the moft famous in . 
the world, is called by Piolemy the Niger, by the Nigritians 
Wed, or Huid Ntjar, i. e. The Black River, and by the 
Europeans the Niger. This river, according to the beft 
modern geographers, has its fource near a ridge of moun- 
tains in the kingdom of Gorhan, not far from the confined 
of Abaffia, or Upper Ethiopia. It crofies the whole region 
ef Nigritia in a weftern diredion, and, after be ing fwelkii 
by the acceffion of feveral rivers in its courfe, at laft dif- 
charges itfelf into the Atlantic ocean. The negroes like- 
wife call it the river <rf Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile of 
the Nigritians; this laft nation confidering it as. a branch of 
the Nile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 
of the fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it over- 
flows the adjacent terriories in the fame manner as the Nitej 
which, if true, maybe another leafon for the Arabic ap- 
pellation. If any credit is given to Leo and the African 
hiftorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cuih, firft peopled the Sa- 
hara betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia^ and there- 
fore probably Nigritia itfelf, or at leaft part of it. From the 
feme author it appears, that the various Nigritian dial^» 
bear an affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian 
tongues ; to which we may add, and confequcntly to the 
Ethiopic, which does not differ widely from them. Tte 
Carthaginians had undoubtedly fome knowlege of the Ni« 

gfitar, 
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^citse, fince it appears probable from Frontinu${T), that 
one part of their armies confided of Nigritian troops. The 
l^^igritse ufed fcythed chariots in their wars, and were armed 
after the manner of the wcftcrn Ethiopians, with bows and 
arrows, as we learn from Strabo. According to the fame 
a.uthor the Pharufii, and therefore, probably, the. Nigritae^ 
travelled in caravans through the defeits to Cirta, and kep( 
open a communication with the Maurufii. On thefe oc- 
cafioQS they carried bottles filled with water, tied to their 
horfes bellies, left they fhould perifli of thirft in the vaft 
deferts they were obliged to traverfe. From hence it is un» 
deniably clear, that thefe Pharufian and Nigritian merchants 
lived at a great diftance from Cirta, and thofe places of 
JVlaaritania to which they reforted ; as alfo that the Ne^ 
groes or Blacks held an early correfpondence with the an- 
cient Mauritanians, Numidians, and Carthaginians ^. 

The Garamantes were fituated to theS. £. of Gxtulia, TAeGara^ 
and E. of the Nigritae. The limits of their country we «"«.«'«*• 
cannot take upon us to afcertain ; though,^ from what the 
ancients have delivered in general concerning it, we may 
pre fume that it extended to the borders of the Proper £thio-» 
pia : that it confided of many large territorieSt may like^ 
wife be inferred from Herodotus, Virgil, F^us Avienus^ 
and others. However, it was not of any very confiderabic 
breadth, according to Strabo. Dr. Shaw believes, that part 
of the ancient Garamantes fpread themfelves over that tra£k 
comprehending the diftrif^s of Gad-demz, Fezzan, and 
fome of the more diftant cities and villages of the kingdom 
of Tripoli. Be that as it may, this region abounded with 
wild beafts ; and its moil ancient inhabitants were fo favage^ 
that they fled at the fight of a perfon belonging to any other 
nation. They were at the fame time entirely deftitute o| 

^ Ptol. lib. jv. cap. 6. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. lib.iv. cap. 8. (t£k, a. 
p. 94). ed. Lipf. I7SX. Strab. lib. ii. &]ib. Xvii. Pompon. Mel. lib. 
1. cap. 4. Plin. lib. v. cap. 4. & cap. $. S. Jul. Frontin. Strat. lib. t. 
cap. 11. ex. 18. I. Leo African* & Marm. pafll Shaw, p. 58, ty, 136, 
&alib. 

(T) From the paffagc of above five hundred years before 

Frontinus here referred to, it is the birth of Chrift.' This will 

evident that the Carthaginians enable usto accoufftfor a ftrange 

iiad MelanogsctuUan or Nigri- phenomenon in andquity, i. e* 

tian troops in their fervice be- federal antique coins with a 

fore the time of Gelt n, and Negro's or Nigritian's head 

confeqaemly that tbiy had upon them, 
ibme knowiege of th^ Blacks 
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arms, and had not the courage to defend themfelves, if at* 
tacked ; from which circumftances it is apparent, that at 
firft they induftrioufly avoided all kinds of correfpondencc 
irith other nations. However, in procefs of time they built 
towns, or rather daihkras, the principal of which were Ga- 
rama, the metropolis, near Mount Girgiris, and the fonitc 
of the Cinyphus, Debris, and Matelgae. They likewife, 
'when they became a little more civilized, aflbciated with 
the Marmaridae, a neighbouring people ; and carried on a 
trade with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Pcrfians, and Ethio- 
pians. This could fcarcc be avoided, if one branch of the 
Carthaginian commerce extended to thofe remote countries 
by means of caravans, pafliDg to Carthage from thertcc 
through the fandy deferts of the Garamantes. TTiough fc- 
' vcral arguments might be offered in fupport of thJs opinion, 
we fliall content ourfelves with obfervjng, as a ftrong pre* 
fumption of its truth, that according to feveral authors, f/ic 
Garamantes, Perfians, and Ethiopians, fupplied the Cartha- 
ginians with vaft numbers of gems, which were extreme]/ 
valuable. Notwithftanding the cowardice of the moft an- 
cient Garamantes mentioned by Herodotus, yet in after- 
ages their pofterity fccm to have been of a different difpo- 
fition, as may be collefted from Pliny, Tacitus, and Feftus 
Aviehus. Some of them roved about the deferts of Libya 
in the fame manner as their fucceflbrs the modern Bc- 
doweens do at this day ; whilft others inhabited the daft- 
kras fcattered up and down thefe parched and barren plains. 
The former lived very frugally in their mapalia, and fup- 
ported themfelves by hunting, which fometimes they con- 
tinued purfuing to the winter-folftice ; the wild bcafts be- 
ing rcfreflied by the copious rains which fell at that time, 
aftbrding them excellent diverCon : and according to Hero- 
dotus, they hunted the Troglodytes themfelves in vehicles, 
drawn by two pair of horfes, made for that purpofe. Ni- 
gritia, and the country of the Garamantes feem, for the 
moft part, to have been peopled at firft from Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and confequentlv the inhabitants appear to have 
been the defcendents of Mifraim and Cu(b, though wc 
doubt not but fome colonies of Arabs likewife fettled here. 
8ome of the moft perfeft Egyptian mummies now remain- 
ing incline us to think,* that the features of the ancient E- 
gyptians much refembled thofe of the prefent Negroes j 
which is a proof that the latter muft have been oiiginally 
nearly related to the former. The language, or languagesi 
therefore, fpokenin thefe regions, bore a great affinity at 

firft to the Egyptian, Arabic, and Ethiopic j and fliay ^} 
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ttiis time probably be corrupted dialers of tHefe tohgties* 
Wc have no farther particulars of moment with regard to 
the religion of the Garamante^, than thatthey, in common 
vrith the Arabs, Indians, and Ethiopians, worfliippcd Jupi- 
ter Ammon, reprefenting him, for the moft part, with a 
ram's head, or at lead with ram's horns, and had a cele- 
brated temple facred to him, Pliny mentions a furprifing 
fountain near Debris, whofe waters, from noon to mid- 
night grew extremely warm, but from that time to the fun's 
next approach to the meridian were fo cold as to be con- 
gealed. Matrimony did not prevail amongfl the Garaman- 
tts^ the men making ufe of the women promifcuoufly as 
they met with them. In the early times they were govern- 
ed by heads of tribes, or phylarchs, as the Gaetuiians, and 
Arabs, but afterwards monarchy feems to have taken place- 
amongfl them, as we learn from Tacitus. Pliny mentions 
a king of the Garamantes, who was brought badk from 
exjfe by two hundred dogs, that repelled the efforts of all 
wlio oppofed them. Though Ptolemy afierts they were a 
large and powerful nation, extending themfelves from 
Mount Ufargala to the lake or morafs Nuba, yet we fcarce 
meet with any of their afEairs recorded in hiftory. MafiniiTa 
took refuge amongfl: them, after he had been driven out of 
his dominions by Syphax. As the roads to their country 
from Mauritania were rendered impracticable by robbers, 
the Romans knew little of them till after thc^ expiration of 
the republic. Lucius Cornelius Balba entirely fubdued 
them, for which fervice he had a triumph granted him 6y 
Auguftus. However, they afterwards found means to (hake 
oflF the Roman yoke, as we are informed by Florus, that 
fome years after Coffiis detached Curinius with a body of 
troops againft them, and the Marmaridae ; and Tacitus ob- 
ferves, that the king of the Garamantes joined Tacfarinas, 
in the reign of Tiberius, againft the Romans. After the 
laft defeat and death of Tacfarinas, they fent arabaffadors 
to Rome, to aiTuage the refentment of Tiberius; which we 
fupppfe was done by an entire fubmiilion to him, fince it 
appears probable, that .the Roman empire extended on that 
fide almoft, if not entirely, to the northern bank of the 
Niger •. 

As for the Nubae, Perorfi, Tarualtae, Mimaci, Aftacufi, 
Aroncx, Dermones, Matites, Gongalae, Nabathrae, and 
many, oth^r obfcure nations inhabiting that part of Libya 

• e Hcrodot. lib. iv. Mel. lib. i. cap. 8. Tacit. Anna), lib. ii. Hi. . 
iv. Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. lib. xxxviii. cap. 7. & Dalecharap. in 
loc. Ptol. ubi fiipra, Leo African. & Mann, ubi fupra. Shaw, 
Mbi fopra, p. 136, 
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Interior called by the ancients the Weftern Ethiopia, and 
extending from the Niger to the Line, we are entii cly igno- 
lant of thenii except their names, which are the only vet 
tiges to be met with concerning them in the ancient geo- 
graphers. However, it will be proper to obferve, that the 
▼aft traft occupied by them comprehended the Upper or 
Proper Guinea, together with the kingdoms of Gago, Gu- 
ber, BitOi Temian, Ouangara, Dauma, Biafara, Mujac, 
Medra» and fome diftrids of that' of Gorhan* Hence it 
appears, that the ancient Nigritia was but a part of the mo- 
dern Negroland ; and that in early times the Nigritae, or 
Negroes, went by the general name of Ethiopians. As we 
find likewife the promontory Soloes, or Soloentia, fituated 
in the country we are now mentioning, and feveral places 
. to the fouth of it, taken notice of by Hanno in his Peri- 
plus, we may hence conclude, that the Carthaginians had 
a knowlege of the Blacks fome hundred years before the 
deftruftion of their ttate bv the Romans : that the Gr^s 
alfo were not ignorant of tncm in the age of Scylax, may 
be inferred from that author ; but as both be and Hanno 
filled their journals with fables, fcarce any thing probable 
relating to them can be drawn from thence. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus have given us faint defgriptions of the 
cuftoms and difpoGtions of fome few of their tribes. Pjiflf 
and Ptolemy were ill informed with regard to all particu- 
lars of moment concerning the weftern Ethiopians 5 and 
.Strabo only intimates^ that as fcarce any intercouife had 
ever been kept up between them and the Roman cmpirti 
the accounts publiftied of them in his 9ge were iiccle better 
than mere iidions. 



CHAP. LXXVII. 

The Hi/lory of the Libyans and Greeks inhabit- 
ing the TraB between the Borders of Egjpf 
and the River Triton^ comprehending Marmd* 
rica^ Cyrenaicay and the Regio Syrtica. 

S E C T. I. 

The Hiftory of the Libyans of Marmarica. 

ThLihj. Ti yfARMARICA, according to Scylax, PHny, an^ 
am of |y £ Agathemcrus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy ^ff^ 
AT^rwii. .jj j.gg3j.^ jQ ^jjg ^^Q. important objeds, was bounded J 
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tbe eaft and weft by Egypt and Cyrcnaica j on the fouth bj 
the Sahara, or deferts of Libya lnt;erk)r ; and on the norta 
• by the Mediterranean. After paffing the Glaucum Pro^ 
montorium, cape Deris, the port Leucafpis, and other in^ 
confiderable promontories an^ harbours, ctsrforily noticed 
by the ancient geographers, we come to Par9etonium» called 
Ammonia by Strabo, a city of confiderable note, Flofus 
flyles this city and Felufium the two horns of Egypt ;i from 
Avhence it appears, that he confidered Marmarica as part oi 
Egypi, and Paraetonium as a fortrefs of great ftfength. At 
fome diftance from Paraetonium, towards the frontiers of 
Cyrenaica, ftood Apis, a town fo denominated from the - 
Egyptian deity of that name. Trifarchis, Zagylis, and 
Ptbier places on the fca-coafts, enumerated by Ptolemy, arc 
fo obfcure that they merit no attention. The principal Li^ 
oyan nations inhabiting this region were the Adyrmachidae 
and Ammonii : as for the Zygritae, feated near tne Greatet 
Catabathmus, and the Buzes» lying more to the fouth, they 
are feldom mentioned by the ancients. However, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that the chief towns of the 
former were Azicis, Tuccicora, and Tachorfa ; and the ca- 
pital of the latter Tanuthis. Pliny fpeaks of the Mareotae , 
as a people feated near .the Adyrmachidae. Some authors 
feem to make the Marmaridae a nation inhabiting a parti- 
cular territory contiguous to the Greater Catabathmus ; but 
we are inclined to believe, that Marmaridae was a name 
common to all the Libyans of Marmarica. If fo, all thefe 
Libyans drank chiefly oeer brewed at Alexandria ; though 
fometimes they ufed Libyan wine. The Adyrmachidae, ac- 
cording to Silius, fought with an enfis falcatus, or fcyme- 
tar \ and, if Scylax may be credited, were feated not far 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile. It was cuftomary 
for their wives to wear a chain of brafs on each kg ; to take 
great pains in dreffing their hair ; and if they happened to 
find a loufe, to kill it with their teeth by way of retaliation* 
Their virgins, before marriage, were brought into the king's 
prefence, in order that if any of them particularly pleafed 
him, he might cohabit with her. We learn nothing farther 
concerning them, except that they wore the Libyan habit, 
from whence probably they derived their name, Addermucn 
in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, and agreed 
aimoft in all points with the Egyptians. The Ammonii, fo 
called from Jupiter Ammoh, or Ammun, their chief deity^ 
lay nearer Cyrcnaica, and about ten days journey from . 
Thebes in the Upper Egypt. Ptolemy mentions a place- 
named Alexander's Camp, and the city of Ammon, as ap- 
pertaining to this nation. Arrian, on the pther hand> wiU 
VOL.SCVL • N not 
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not allow Ammon to have been a city ; but fays, that it was 
only the fpot of ground on which the temple of Ammon 
was crc£kede It feems probable from Herodotus, that the 
Ammonii were a pretty populous nation, had a king of their 
own, and waged war againft their neighbours ; though part 
of their territories could be confidered only as a barren fandjr 
defert. Pliny makes the temple of Ammon fifteen days 
journey from Memphis, and mentions the Ammoniac nome 
of Egypt. Diodorus Siculus relates, that though the aforc- 
faid temple was furrounded by a fandy defert, yet its pro- 
per diftrifl: abounded with trees bearing great plenty of 
fruit, and was ornamented with fountains. It had alfo fc- 
veral ftrcets or villageis in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
a caftie fortified with a triple wall, and near it a holy foun- 
. tain, called the Fountain of the Sun, becaufe the qualities 
of the water varied wonderfully every twenty-four hours. 
Fedonia, Pnigeus, Climax, and other inconfiderable Medi- 
terranean towns, deferve not the leaft attention ; nor are 
the fmali iflands on the coaft, Fedonia, Fhocufae, ^nefi- 
pafta, Adonis or ^donia, of fufficient importance to me- 
rit a defcription. We learn from Herodotus, that Cam- 
byfcs, having advanced to Thebes in his way to Ethiopia, 
idetached from thence a body of fifty thoufand men, to lay 
wafle the country of the Ammonii, and burn the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon : but after feveral days march over the dc- 
ferts, a ftrong and impetuous wind beginning to blow from 
the fouth, raifed the fands to fuch a degree, and occaConed 
fuch a torrent to flow in upon them, that the whole army 
was overwhelmed, and periflied. Alexander the Great, 
near two hundred years after, met with better fuccefs in his 
journey to that temple. Authors are not entirely agreed 
whether the Marmaridae are to be looked upon as Libyans 
or Egyptians ; but the greateft part rank them amongft the 
former. Father Calmet, in particular, thinks, that Mar- 
marica was firft peopled by the defcendents of Lehabim, the 
fon of Mifraim, mentioned by Mofes. Herodotus affurcs 
lis, that there was a great affinity betwixt them and the 
Egyptians, in the moll important points. Though, 111 com* 
nltance with the general opinion, we have, therefore, in this 
place detached Marmarica from Egypt, yet, as from very 
remote antiqmty it was fubjeft to the kings of Egypt* ^^^ 
an account of the tratifaftions which here obcured, we muft 
beg leave to refer our readers to the hiftory of that country, 
as well as thofc of the Perfians, Macedonians, and Romans, 
who fucceffively fubdued this kingdom ^. 

/ Hfrod. lib. iv. Scylax Caryand. in Peripl, Polyb* in Excerpt, nj* 
Diod* Sic. lib. iii. birab« lib. xvil fub fin. ^/n 
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The Hiftory of Cyrenakdi 

jt^ YRENAIC A was bounded on the eaftby Marmarka, Limiu of 
^^ on the wefl: by the Regio Syrtica, on the north by the Cyrenaica, 
Mediterranean, and on the fouth by the Sahara. In the geo- 
graphy of Cyrenaica, we find none of the ancients inconfif- 
tent with themfelves but Strabo, who, almoft in the farhe 
page, afl'erts it to have extended as far as Egypt, and main- 
tains that Marmarica lay between thofc two regions. The 
rnaricime towns Darnis, Cherfis, Phycus, and Aptungis, 
were of no great repute, and therefore we (hall pafs oyer 
them; as likewife the promontories Phycus and Zephyrium^ 
the ports Paraetonius, and Nauftathmus, with fevcral other 
places of lefs note. The principal towns in this traft were 
Cyrene the metropolis, Arfinoe or Teuchira, Berenice, Pto- 
lemaisorBarce,and Apollonia, from whence the greateft part 
of it was named Pentapolis. Adriane or Hadrianopolis,fo de^ 
nominated from the emperor Adrian, could not vie with the 
others in point of antiquity, though it was no contemptible 
place. The caftle Diacherfis, Tower of Hercules, port Diar- 
rhoea, promontory Boreum, near the Greater Syrtis, merit 
little attentions nor is any thing farther neceflary to be faid 
of Automala, or Automalax,than that it was a fortrefs of con- 
fiderable ftrength upon the frontiers of the Regio Syrtica *. 

The city of Cyrene, now called Cairqan, or Corene, flood City ifCy 
at fome diflance from the fca, upon a fpot of ground re- ''*'»'?• 
fembling the figure of a table, according to Strabo. It was 
large and populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as 
/well as neceiTaries of life. Its territory produced great num- 
bers of excellent horfes \ a circumftance which probably iii- 
duc&d the Cyrcneans, whether Libyans or Greeks, to apply 
themfelves to the ftudy and praSice of every thing relative 
to thofe animals. Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apol- 
lonia, and Adriane, flood along the coaft of the Mediter^ 
ranean) and their inhabitants carrried on a confiderable 
trade. Cyrene derived its name from the fountain Cyre, 
near which it was Ctuated. We (hall not dwell upon the 
religion, language, dnd cufloms, of the proper Cyreneans ; 
whatever has been faid of their Greek anceflors, on each 
of thefe heads, is equally applicable to them ^. 

• c Herodot. Scylax. Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Jofeph* de BetK 
Jud. lib. vi. cap 5S. p. 996. Ammian. Marcellin. Jib. xxii. cap. 
40. SUid. Steph. Byzant. Au6i^. Fab. Auguft. &c. ^ Strabo, 

ubi fupra. Find, in Od. ad Atxefilsium Cyren. Herodot. lib. iv« 
)Cenoph. Cyropaed. lib. vi. Paufan. lib. vi* p. $66, & alib. ' 
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tfaturt of Thotigh a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica 
thtfiil^ was a perfcdi defert, yet there ikrcre fome fruitful plains in 
9iSc. §fCj' both thofe countries. The inhabtiants were fubjedi tofc- 
*"'" ^^|.g^ which fome have attributed to the infalubrity of the 

air.. Except the Lathon, we find no confiderable river 
of Cyrenarca taken notice of by tK'e ancients, and fome of 
them have even placed this in Mauritania. The Montes 
Velpi and Anagombri are the only mountains that fecm to 
claim any relation to the country we are now noticing ; and 
the Paulus Paliuri is the only fountain or lake. Some au- 
thors have placed the gardens of the Hefperides here, but 
others in Mauritania. Some parts of Cyrenaica and the Re*- 
gio Syrtica were famous for the produ£lion of the filphiuni, 
a plant or fhrub greatly celebrated by the ancients. The 
Libyans looked upon the ftalk, juice, leaves, frtiit, and every 
thing belonging to this plant as very precious ; confcquently 
efteemed it infinitely above all other vegetable produflions. 
Strabo intiihates, that the Libyan Barbarians had deftrojcd 
almoft ail the roots of thefilphium in their excurfions before 
his time. Pliny fays it was fo fcarce in his age, that a ftalk of 
it was prefented to Nero as a fingular curiofity ; and yet, that 
the lafer, a gum proceeding from the filphium, or laferpi* 
tium, as we find it fometimes called, was not difficult to 
he met with in the reign of Severus, may be inferred from 
Galen. Ariftotle, Ariftophancs*s fchoKafl, Tzetzcs, He- 
fychius, and Suidas, infinuate the figure of the filphium to 
have been (truck on the Cyrenean coins ; a circumftance 
which is confirmed by many of them, that are ftill to be 
found in the cabinets of the virtuofi. The Carthaginians 
canied great quantities of the lafer and filphium from Cha* 
rax, a city near the confines of Cyrenaica, into their domi* 
fiions^ in exchange for which they fup[^ed the Cyreanswitk 
wine. This vegetable the Cyreneans ofFered to their firft 
king Battus, whom they deified, looking upon it as thcmoft 
valuable produftion of their country ; for which reafonwc 
find it on the reverfes of feveral of that prince's coins. 
That Cyrenaica likewife abounded with a rich and uncoin- 
roon oil, we are informed by Theophraftus. Athenaeus re- 
lates, that the rofes, violets, and all other flowers growing 
in this country, except fafFron, were famous for the fra- 
grant odours they emitted ; and that, in the time of SctC" 
nice, a moft valuable ointment was made of the Cyrenean 
rofes^ As for the filphium, great quantities of it were in»^ 
ported into Greece, and many other countries. The an- 
cients prepared it various ways, as well for food a$ pbyfici 
which appears^ from Athenaeus and Hippocrates ^ 

< llero4ot. Scylax, Strabo, PIIa. Ptol. ubi ftfpra* ^. 
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Tlie ptincipal nations of this tra£l, or at lead cohtigtious Primipal 
to it, were the Barcsei, the Pfylli, and the Nafamones ; the nations rf 
AQ>yftae, and Macatuts, being too obfcurc to merit any at- '^" "■*^' 
tention. Barc€ or Barca^ the capital of the Barcaei, we 
find mentioned by Strabo^ Pliny, Scylax» and Ptolemy ; 
the two former fay it occupied the fame fpot that Ptolemais 
afterwards did, but the two latter are erf a different opinion* 
It feems to have ftood to the weft of Cyrene, and had a port 
near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a maritime city, 
it is moft probable tliat it ftood by the port of the Barc%i, 
and not wirere Barce did ; efpeciaily, as that capital was a 
hundred ftadia from the fea, according to Scylax. Herodo* 
tue affirms Barca to have been built by the brothers of Ar- 
cefilaus IIL king of Cyrene, more than a generation before 
the beginning of Cyrus's reign 2 but we are rather inclined 
to think, that it was of Phoenician, if not Egyptian, or Li* 
byan extra£lion ; for Barca was a Phoenician ' name, well 
known in thefe parts of Africa, as appears from Silius Ita» 
Kcns^ and others. Servi us intimates, that its citizens came 
originally from Carthage, which would induce one to be* 
lieve thst Barca, Dido's brother, who attended her into 
Africa, with fome of his countrymen, fettled here- , It is 
evident from Virgil and Silius, that the Barcan fpreadthem- 
felves over fcveral confiderable parts of libya; and accord* 
ing to Scrvius, their metropolis made the greateft figure of 
any city in this region, except Cyrene. St. Jerom cem- 
-firms the laft authorities, when he aflerts this town was 
fituated in a defert ; and that its inhabitants, or at leaft 
their defcendents, difpcrfed ihemfelvcs over feveral diftrifts 
4ying as far to the weftward as Mauritania, and the eait- 
ward as India. The Barcaei learned, (fays Siephanus,) the 
art of managing horfes from Neptune, and of driving cha- 
riots from Minerva. They agreed, in moft particulars, with 
the other Libyan nomades already mentioned. The mo- 
dern kingdom and dcfcrt of Barca, extending from Egypt 
to the confines of the kingdom of Tripoli, correfpond with 
the ancient Marmarica and Cyrenaica ; though they un- 
doubtedly received their name from the Barcaei. This may 
be confidered as an additional proof of the rank this people 
formerly held among the various nations of Libya *. 

The Pfylli and Nafamones, according to Pliny, Silius, 
and Lucan, muft have been feated near the Greater Syrtis; 
or behind the Regio Syrtica and Cyrenaica, if we adopt 
Strabo's opinion. The Pfylli, as Herodotus informs us, 
^ving once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the 

H^odot, Soylax, Strab. Plin. Ptolt ubi fupra* 
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fouth wind, advanced into the Sahara, in order to male 
war upon that wind ; but it blowing with extreme violence; 
they were overwhelmed with torrents of fand, and all perifli* 
cd. After this tragical event, their neighbours the Nat- 
famones annexed the territories they poifeOed to their owtt 
dominions. Herodotus reprefents the Nafamones as apowr 
erful nation in his time, and remarkable for fome fingular 
cuftoms then prevalent amongft them. During the fum- 
xner-feafon, they left their cattle on the coaft, and difperfcd 
themfelves over the plains of ^gila, in order to gather the 
fruit of the palm-trees, with which that place abounded. 
Here, likewife they found an immenfe quantity of grafliop* 
pers, which, having dried in the fun, they pulverized, and 
infufed into milk. The liquor compofed of thiefe two in- 
gredients was highly efteemed by them, as a moil pJeafant 
beverage. They had many wives, which they ufed in pub- 
lic, like the Maflagetae, after having erefbed a ftaff fora 
mark. The bride, amongft them, lay the firft night with 
all the male guefts invited to the wedding ; and received 
from each of them the next' morning a prefent, which be 
had brought with him for that purpofe. When they took 
an oath, they laid their hands on the fepulchres of thofc 
who had been generally efteemed the moft juft and excel* 
lent perfons amongft them. At their divinations, they went 
to the tombs of their anceiiors, where, after certain prayers, 
they fell afleep, and grounded their predit^ions upon the 
dreams that then occurred to them. In pledging their 
faith to each other, they mutually prcfented a cup of liquor; 
.and, if none was at hand, the parties took upfomeduft 
from the ground, which they put into their mouths. Ac- 
cording to forac authors it appears, that the Nafamones 
were looked upon by the ancients as little better than a nu- 
merous gang of banditti ; as they made frequent incurfions 
upon the territories of their neighbours, which they pl»fl- 
dered and ravaged in a barbarous manner. We learn from 
Philoftratus, that a people of the fame name inhabited part 
of Ethiopia. The Libyjin nations here mentioned poffrfcd 
the countries they inhabited long before the Greeks built 
Cyrene ^ 
Tranftu^ Battus the Theraean, according to Herodotus, with a co- 
^rel'afca /S^^ny of his countrymen, fettled firft in Platsea, an iflandon 
Jubjea tq the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part 
^he Ro' of the continent oppofite to this iiland, and took poffcffiott 
^^"^' pf a delightful province, furrounded with agreeable hilwj 

I Herodot. Strabo, Plin. Ptof. ubi fupra. Lucan. h'b. ix. f*4i9t 
^fe^. ^ $il. {tal. )ib« |. y. ^08, l^^iilpftfat. lib. y|. pap< u. 
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aTid watered by two rivers rauning on each fide, called Azi- 
riilus. After fix years refidence here, the Libyans con- 
<iu£ted them to Trafa, a charming country to the weft of 
Aziriftus. In this region, near a fountain facred to Apollo, 
they fixed their habitations, and built Cyiene, about the 
third year of the thirty-feventh Olympiad, according to 
£ufebius. We find nothing farther remarkable related of 
Sattus I. except that he was cured of a ftammering in his 
fpcech by the following accident : being one day wander- 
ing alone in a defert place, he was furprifed by a lion, 
"w^hich, unexpe^edly rufhing upon him, ftruck him with 
fuch terror, that he raifed his voice in an extraordinary 
manner. This, according to fome authors, fo frightened 
the lion, that he immediately fled, and at the fame time 
delivered Battus from the impediment he before laboured 
under. His fon Arcefilaus I. probably made no great 
£gure, fince hiftory is entirely filent as to any particulars of 
his reign. Battus II. fon to Arcefilaus, built the city of 
Zoa, and reigned forty years, and his fon Arcefilaus IL 
governed fixteen. Battus III. fon to Arcefilaus II. furnam- 
ed the Happy, being ftrengthened by the acceflSon of a 
great number of Greeks, who came to live under his govern- 
ment, defeated Apries king of Egypt, in a great battle, near 
the fountain of Thcftis in Irafa. The viftory was fo com- 
plete, that fcarce any of the Egyptian troops returned home; 
io that Adicran, a neighbouring Libyan prince, who had 
induced Apries to attack Battus, could not afterwards make 
head againft the Cyreneans, nor give them any obftruAion 
in the poflTeffion of thofe territories they had before wrefted 
from him. Arcefilaus III. the fon of Battus III. fucceeded 
him ; whofe brothers, on account of fome mifunderftand- 
ing they had with him in the beginning of his reign, retired 
out of bis dominions, and as Herodotus afTerts, built Barca. 
Before that city was finiibed, they found means to excite 
Arcefilaus's Lioyan fubjefts to a revolt. However, he 
marched againft them with an army, and purfued'them into 
the eaftern parts of Libya. But, having there afiTembled a 
numerous body of troops, they came to a refolution to give 
him battle, in which he was totally routed. - ArcefilauSj 
a (hort time after this difafter, was difpatched by his bro- 
ther Aliarchus, who, in his turn, was put to death by that 
prince's wife Erixo. Battus IV. Arcefilaus's fon, furnamed 
the Lame, mounted the throne after his father's death. In 
his reign Demonax, a Mantincan legiflator, arrived at Cy- 
rcne ; and, at the king's defire, introduced feveral altera- 
tions into the preceding form of government. Arcefilaus 
IV. fon to the former prince, endeavouring to reftorc the 
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Cyfemam cop-ftitution to its former ftate, was driven by hk 
fubjeftsto Samos; his mother Pheretima at the fame time 
efcaping to Salamis in ilje ifland ojf Cyprus. Euelthoiti 
jarho then rpigned there, made her m?ny magnificent. pre- 
ients 3 but found means to eyade fending an arnly to rein^ 
ilate her fon in the pofleffiQIi of his dofidinion^. Arcefilaui 
afterwards retired to B^rca, having married the daughter of 
/V^azar, king of the Barc?ei ; and was^ffaflBnated there, to? 
jgether with his father-in -Jaw^ as he was walking in the 
market-plac€f. In the nvean time Pheretima eftablifhed her 
authority at Cyrene ; and, after her fon*s deaths applied to 
Aryandes, the Perfian governor of Egypt, for afliflance, to 
j-eveng^ Ar:<;erilaus*6 death, who, flie pretended, was mm^ 
dered for his attachment to the Medes. She had fome 
grounds for fuch an application, as her fon had put himfelf 
under the protection of C^mbyfes, and acknowleged himfelf 
tributary to him. Aryandes firft fent an herald to Barca, 
'fo inqpire whether the Baifcoei had been guUty 6f the aiTat 
' fin^tion pf Ar^efilaus ;. and, upon their a^knowleging it, be 
jfent a, land-army, commanded by Amafis, ;and a fleet, un</er 
jheTCondu£t of Badrep, tp take vengeance of the affaffins. 
-The Per(ian$ foon inveAed the city of Barca, and carried 
pn the fjege ineiFe^lually for the fpace of nine months. 
However, at length they gained poffeflion of it by treacbeijp 
^mafis, after the redu£tion of Barca, put the city into the 
pands of Pheretima ; who caufed all the men concerned ip 
the murder of ArceGIaus to be impaled round the walls, and 
affixed near them the breafts of their wives, which (he or- 
dered to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, bjf her 
ponfeht, the Perfian general gave up to his foldicrs to be 
plundered j though he fpared thofe perfons who had heen, 
javerfe to the aflaffination of Arciefilaus, and permitted Phe* 
f etima to give Barca into their cuftody. Badres, the Per- 
fian admiial, had a ftrong defire, before b'S return to Egypti 
fo plunder Cyrene ; but was prevented by Amafis- The 
J^ibyans extremely harraflcd the Perfians in their roarcb, 
cutting in pieces ail thp flragglers, and attending their army 
as far as the borders of Egypt. All the prifoners were ftnt 
to Darius Hyftafpis, who fettled them in a diftrifl: of Bac- 
tria, which was from thena denominated Barca* Pheretima 
is faid afterwards to have been devoured alive by wormsi * 
fate whicji the hiftorian lopks upon as a punifhm^^^ ^' 
Aided upon her by Providence for her enormpMS cruelty* 
from this'tin^e the Cyrenean^, ^nd Libyans, with ^^^^ 
they were intermixed, till the conqueli of the Perfian em- 
pire, are not very remarkable in hiftory. Ariftotle gives u> 
tp uudcrftand, that in his time Cyrene was a republic » 
^' " " ' " ' • wrhicQ 
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whici) feems to imply, that, upon the extinfliipti of Battus'ft 
lirie^. Demonax'^ form of government toak place ; though 
the Cyfenians might have been tributary to, or at leaft un- 
der the prote£lion of, the Perfians. It appears from Sallufti 
rtiat the people of Cytene were free, when the contentioA 
happened between them and the Carthaginians about a re- 
gulation of lihiits \ and that they were governed by their 
own laws, till the Macedonians fufodued Egypt, as We find 
aiferted by Strabo. Towards the beginning of the ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, one Arifton fcized upon Cyrcfne, put five 
hundred of the principal citizens to death, and obliged all 
the others to abandon the city : but matters were foon after 
compromife'd, and all former ads of hoftility buried in 
oblivion. Alexander had not been long dead, when Thim- 
brb invaded Cyrenaica, overthrew the Cyreneans, and 
obliged them to purchafe a peace with five thoufand talent$ 
of filver, and half of their armed chariots. However, 
Mnaficlus a Cretan, one of his officers, afterwards excited 
them to revolt agai^(l him, when they forced him to aban- 
don the port of Cyrene, and obtained feveral confiderable 
advantages over h'rm. Nevetthclefs Thimbro, bringing theni 
to another general aftion, entirely defeated them, thbugh 
he was foon after defeated by Ophelias, and taken prifoner* 
This vijSlbry rendered that general mafter of Cyrenaica, 
and he ceded it to Ptolemy. However, it feems probable, 
from what we have obfcrved, in the hiftory of the Cartha^ 
ginians, that Qphellas, by fpme means, obtained the fove* 
reignty of this country. Magas, the brother of Ptolemy 
Lagus, whofe daughter Ptolemy Philadelphus married^ 
reigned, according to Agatharcides, at Cyrene fifty years* 
That this prince was a man of genius, appears from Polyse- 
nus, who has tranfmitted to us an account of one of hiiJ 
ftratagems. Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, tyrant of 
Cyrene, being in love with Aretaphila, the wife of one 
Phaedimus, or, as Polysenus aflerts, Melanippus, the prieft 
of Apollo, flew her hufband, in order to enjoy her; and 
that (lie difiembled her reftntment, till (he found an oppor- 
tunity of deftroying him ; an aim which ihe at laft effeded, 
and thereby delivered her country from fervitude. But 
whether this laft event happened before the time of Ma- 
gas, or afterwards, we cannot determine. Be this as it 
may, it remained under the kings of Egypt, till Ptolemy 
Phyfcon transferred it to his natural fon furnamed Apion, 
ivho, in the year of Rome 658, left it by will to the 
Romans. The fenate, inftead of accepting it, permitted 
all the cities to be governed by their own laws; a permiffion 
ybicb immediately filled the country with tyrants, thofe 

who 
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who were moft powerful in eVery di{lri6l endeavouring 
to make themfelves fovereigns of it. This conteptioa 
threw the kingdom of Cyrenaica into great confufion; 
but Lucullus in a great meafure reftored the public tran- 
quility, on his arrival, during the firil Mithridatic war. 
The defcendents of thofc (E) Jews, fettled here by the firft 
Ptolemy, are faid to have greatly contributed to thofe di- 
fturbances. However, all troubles could not be finally re- 
moved, till this country was reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province, about twenty years after the death of Apiony 
and feventy-fix before the birth of Chrift. Strabo tells us, 
that in his time Crete and Cyrenaica formed one Roman 
province. Upon a revolt Cyrene was deftroyed by the Ro- 
mans ; but they afterwards rebuilt it. in procefs of time it 
fell to the Arabs, and at length to the Turks, who are the 
prefent poffeflbrs of it °* (F). 

SECT. 

■» Herodot. lib. iv. Panfan. in Phocic. Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. Polyzn. 
lib. ii. cap. 28. ex. t, i. & lib. viii. cap. 38, 41. Paufan. in Attic. 
Steph. Byzant. de Urb. Agatharchid. Strab. lih.xvii, Eufeb. in 
ChjToa* ad An. 3. Oiymp. yf. p. j»a. Piut. in Lucu). 



(E) Amongft the defcendents 
of thefe Cyrenean Jews may be 
ranked Jafon, who wrote the 
hiftory of the Maccabees, in five 
books, of which the fecond 
book of Maccabees, flill extant, 
k an abridgment ; Simon, who 
carried our Saviour's crofs ; and 
Others mentioned in the A6ts of 
the Apoftles (i). 

(F) This country produced 
fcveral perfons who made an il- 
luflrious figure in the republic 
of letters, amongft the princi- 
pal of whom may be ranked the 
following : 

' I. Ariftippus, a difciple of 
Socrates, and the chief of the 
Cyrenaic fe£t. 

2. Areta, daughter to Ari- 
ftippus, who prefided over the 
Cyrenaic-fchool after the death 
of her father. 

3. Ariilippus the younger, 
fon to Areta, by whofe inftruc- 
tions he became a famous phi- 



lolbpher, and from thence was 
ftyled Metrodidadlos. 

4. Anniceris, who reformed 
the Cyrenaic fed, or rather 
founded another that was called 
the Annicerian. 

5. CalHmachus, a celebrated 
poet and hiftorian, the fon of 
Battus and Mefatma, and dif* 
ciple of Hermocrates the gram- 
marian. 

6. Eratoflhenes, the fon of 
one Aglaus, or, according to 
others, Ambrofius, a celebrated 
philofopher and mathematician, 
in great favour at the Egyptian 
court. He was the fcholar of 
Arifto the Chiari, Lyfanias the 
grammarian, and the poet CaU 
limachus. 

7. Carneades, the fon of E- 
picomus, or Philocomus, aod 
founder of the third academy, 
which differed but little from 
the fecond founded by Arceii- 
laus. 



(1) Adk, cap. ii. vcr. 1. &. cap. vi, vcr. 9. 
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S E C T, IIL 
The Hiftory of the Regio Syrtka. 

^T^ H E Regio Syrtica, fo called becaufe the two Syrtes DefcripHw 
-*" were the northern extremities of its eaftern and weft- «/'^f ^<ffi» 
^rn limits, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean j ^Jf^^^^^ 
pn the fouth by the country of the Nafamones, and the Sa- 
hara ; on the eaft by Cyrenaica 5 and on the weft by Africa 
Propria. The tower of Euphrantas and the town of Cha-, 
rax, above mentioned, were the principal maritime places 
in the neighbourhood of Cyrenaica, as Auxiqua, Leptij 
Magna, Garapha, Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, were 
pn the fea-coaft betwixt the rivers Cinyps and Triton. 
"With refpeft to Gerifa, Ifcina, Amuncla, Sicapha, Mufta, 
Butta, and feveral other obfcure Mediterranean towns men- 
tioned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, we feldom find them 
taken notice of by any ancient hittorian. . The Cinyps of 
Scylax, however, feems to have been a city of fome repute. 
Pliny and Herodotus intimate, that there was in this region 
a fruitful diftriQ called Cinyphe, which, as well as the city 
above mentioned, might have been fo called from the river 
of the fame name. To pafs by the Samamycii, Damenfii, 
Nigbeni, Nycpii, Nigintimi, Muchthufii, and many other 
Jnconfiderable tribes recited by Pliny and Ptolemy, the only 
nations of this country deferving any attention were the 
Cinethii, Gindanes, Macae, and Lotophagi. The Cinethii, 
or Cinithii, mentioned by Ptolemy, fituated behind the 
Machyni, about the Leffer Syrtis, were a refpeftable na- 
tion, as we learn from Tacitus. The Gindanes, according 
to Herodotus, were feated not far from the Cinyps : their 
wives wore as many borders on their gowns as they had 
Jovers, and (he who had the greateft number was the 
moft efteemed. The Macse were contiguous to the Gara- 
mantes, and were a pretty potent nation. They fhaved 
their heads al^oyer, except the middle, where they per- 
mitted a lock of hair to grow. When they made war upon 
^ny of their neighbours, they wore the (kins of oftriches in- 

8. Cronus Apollonius, the whofe name was affumed by hif 
mader of Diodorus the logician, fcholar (a) • 

(1) Strab. lib xvii. p- 576. Diog. Laert. in Ariftip. in Cameid. 
& aUb. Pofidon. apud Athen. Deipnofoph. lib. vii. Suid. in '£^a« 
. 99f$mtf in Kaxxi/btax«?> & ali^* Schol. in Ariftoph. Kan. a^. iv» 
f9. 2, AuK GeiJ. lib. vii. cap. 14. & lib. sLvii. cap, 15, 

dead 
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ftcad of armour. In the winter they drove their flocks to 
the fea-fide^ and in fummer to the inland places near fome 
fountain or river, fot the fate of water, according to Scy- 
lax. They are llkewife called by the ancients Macae Ciny- 
phii, and Macjc Syrtitiac, from their vicinity to the Cinyps 
and the Greater Syrtis ; but the Lotophagi were the moft 
famous people of tne trafl: we are now mentioning. If we 
may credit Scylax, the^ extended themfelves almoft from 
the Greater to the Lefler Syrtis. That author calls them 
Libyes Lotophagi, and tells us, that the lotus ferved them 
toth for meat and drink ; from which circumdance they 
derived their name. Pliny fays, that fome authors called 
them Alachrofe, and that manyof them were found about the 
Philaenorum Ar^. Strabo likewife affirms that the country 
bf the Lotophagi extended from the Lefler Syrtis, which he 
calls Lotophagitis Syrtis, to the confines of Cyrenaica ; and 
^hat this people Were not fenfible of the want of water in 
the burning fandy region they|inhabited, as the root and ftaiks 
of the lotus fupplied them with rich liquor as well as de- 
licious food. A good part of the Re'gio Syrtica was a pcr- 
fe£l defert ; but the other part produftive of corn, oil, fruit, 
and particularly the tree and plant of the lotus. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that the fruit of the tree was of the fame 
lize with that of the Lentifcus, but exceedingly fweet like 
the date ; as alfo that the Lotophagi made wine of it. 
Pliny fayS} that the lotus was tranfplanted to Italy, bat that 
its qualities were much altered by that tranfplantation. He 
likewife aflerts its fruit to have been of the fize of a bean, 
and of the colour of fafFron, when ripe. In Africa it rc- 
fembled that of a myrtle. The beft fpecies of this tree 
produced a fruit without a kernel ; but that of the other 
had a kernel in it as hard as a ftone. The wine exprefled 
from it tafted like mead, being extremely fweet ; which 
quality it derived from the fruit itfelf, but would not keep 
above ten days. The berries, bruifed and mixed with 
wheat, the Libyans laid up in large veflels ; and this mix- 
ture ferved them for food. Theophraftus and Diofcorides 
fay, the plant lotus refembleda lily, and reprefent it both as 
phyfic and food. Some of the moderns think one fpecies 
of it to have been the fame as the Colocafia, or Faba -*lgyp- 
tia, and the other as the Nymphaea Nilotica ; biit though 
it might agree with thefe plants in many particulars, yet 
that it differed corifiderably from them in others, is evident 
from the figure of it, which we find on the reverfes of 
maay apcient Egyptian coins. Several of thefe coins, 
firack in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Fius^ exhibit the leaves^ ftalk^i and fruity of the plant btus, 
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^d coiifequently give us a tolerable idea of it : however, 
the moderns can arrive at no certain conclafions concern- 
ing either the plant or the tree. The principal river of 
this tra£t was the Cinyps, which derived its ftream from a 
fountain, or a hill, called Zuchabari, in the country of the 
li^acae, and emptied itfelf into the Sinus Syrticus* The 
"Word Zuchabari> in Punic, Phoenician, or Libyan, fignified 
the Hill of the Graces, as we find it called hy Herodotus. 
'Xhe river Cinyps, according to Bochart, took its name from 
the great number of porcupines produced in the country ad- 
jacent to it. The chief nK>untains of the Regio Syrtica 
'were Gigius and Thizibi, of which, however, we find no- 
thing related but the bare names. The promontories Hip- 
. pus and Cephalse fcarce deferve to be mentioned. Of the 
iHgndA appertaining to this country the moft noted were 
Meninx and Cercina ; Ptolemy's Gala, Pontia, and Mify- 
11US9 being quite obfcure. The ifland Myrmex more pro- 
perly belonged to Cyrenaica, as it was not far diftant from 
the port of the Barcasi. Pliny makes Meninx (G), near 
t)ie Lefler Syrtis, twenty-five miles long, and twenty*two 
broad ; and farther obferves, that it had two towns, Me- 
ninx, facing the coaft of Africa, and Thoar, oppofite to 
the Lefler Syrtis. We find it named Lotophagitis, not only 
by the authors above mentioned, but likewife by Polybiua 
and Eratofihenes. As for Cercina, it lay N. £• of Neninx^ 
was twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth^ 
had a tolerable good town of the fame name, and two com- 
modious harbours. Thus ftands the gcograpihy of the Re- 
gio Syrtica, with which tra£i; the northern part of the king* 
dom of Tripoli feems at prefent to correfppnd \ 

As the inhabitants of this region agreed in alt material /// Uha" 
points with the other Libyan Nomades, whofe hiftory haa bitants 
already been given, we can fay nothing farther of their an-^/*^^ '• 
tiquity, government, laws, religion, and language (H). The \iamCar* 

tranfa£lions thaglmam. 

« Herodot. Strab. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fopra. Scylax Caryand. in ^''^^/J^^» 
Periph Antonin. Itinerar. Theopbraft. Hift. PI. lib. iv. cap. 10. ^'""'^'' 
Plut. dclfid. p. 355, 37g, & alib. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 91. Diofco- ^*^' ^"^ 
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(G) This ifland was called ers of cattle; eat fiefli, and 

Girba about the middle age, and drank milk ; but abftained from 

is at this day known by the beef and pork, as well as the 

name of Zcrbi or Zad)i ( i ) . Egyptians. The women of Cy * 

(H) From Egypt to the lake rene accounted it a crime to 

Trttonis the Libyans were breed- iirike a cow. For the cuftoms, 

(1} Cellar. Gieogr. Ant. lib. i?. cap. 3. 

manners. 
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tranfaftions they were concerned in, before they becaiHtf 
fubjeft to Carthage, could not, we apprehend, have been 
very confiderable. Hpwever, we believe them to have 
been fubdued by the founder of the Egyptian empire, 
whom Jofephus and Sir Ifaac Newton take to be the fame 
prince with 6efac, How long they remained fubjcft totbe 
Egyptians, hiltory is filent ; but it is probable a body of 
them compofed a divifion of Zerah's numerous army. Part 
of the Regio Syrtica feems to have been under the dominion 
of the Cyreneans till the regulation of limits agreed upon 
between that people and the Carthaginians mentioned by 
Salluft ; but at what period this happened, cannot be pre- 
cifely determined. After that regulation it continued in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, till they were deprived of 
it by Mafiniifa. In after-ages it met with the fame fate' as 
the reft of his dominions °. 
S^mepar* Herodotus obferves, that the Libyans in general wenfby 
ticulars ij^g name of Atlantes or Atlantides, though at the fame 
Yaha^ time he remarks that appellation to have been applied to one 
tuiherttt particular nation, who, he tells us, curfed the Sun every 
mokud. day, as he advanced towards the meridian, purfuing him 
with the bittereft inveftives, becaufe he confumed both them 
and their country with his burning rays. From that author 
and Diodorus it likewifc appears, that the Atlantides were 
feated upon, and in the neighbourhood of. Mount AtlaSi 
which, from its height, the Libyans ftyled the Pillar of 
Heaven, Herodotus alfo intimates, that no one of this na^ 
tion either eat flefh, or was ever difturbed in his flecp by 
dreams. In the territories of the Atlantides, as well as the 
neighbouring countries, the inhabitants reaped coniiderable 
advantages from fevcral mines of fait, which was of two co- 
lours, white and purple. Herodotus farther fays, that many 
of the Libyans built houfes of this fait, which, as no rain 
ever fell in thofe parts, were very durable. To what has 
been already offered with regard to the Nigritae, we muft 
, beg leave to add, that they were known to the Egyptians, 
Ammonii, and Cyreneans, before the time of Herodotus; 
for that author, when in Egypt, learned from fome Cyre- 
.. neans, who had the relation from Etearchus, king of the 

* Salluft. in Jugurth. Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. ed. Tol. Amft* 
1670* 

manners, and religion, of the muft refer our readers to He»* 
Libyans inhabiting the country dotus ( 1 )• 



to the weil of the Triton, we 

(c) Herodot. lib. iv. 
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Ammonii, that five bold Nafamonian youthp, fent to make 
new difcoveries through the deferts of Libya, at laft came 
to a city inhabited by men of a low ftature, by which flowed 
a great river abounding with crocodiles, which Etearchus 
judged to be the Nile. This relation agrees extremely well 
Avith Marmol, who aflures us, that the people feated on 
the northern bank of the Nigir are dwarfs ; and aifo 
fcems to add fome weight to the authority of the Arabian 
geographers, who make the Nile and the Niger different 
branches of the fame river, and aflert the fource of this ri- 
ver to be in Ethiopia (H). The ifland Ccrne, taken notice 
of by Hanno and Scylax, feems to have been fomewhere 
on the coaft of Libya Interior ; but in what part of the ocean 
it lay, cannot be difcovered from the ancients, who differ 
•widely amongft themfelves with regard to its fituation. Wc 
muft own ourfelves likewife as much in the dark with re- 
gard to Plato's ifland Atlantis, which he makes of a larger 
extent than AGa and Africa together. Some of the mo- 
derns are difpofed to think, from feveral circumftances, that 
it was the vaft continent now called America ; others fup- 
pofe, that it lay nearer the Pillars of Hercules ; and, laftiy, 
others fuggcft, that etery thing related of it is to be confi- 

^dered as an undoubted fiaion. Much may be faid in defence 
of each opinion ; however, the firft appears to us the mod 
probable. Ammianus Marcellinus affirms, that Plato on 
this occadoh has not written a fable, but a true hidory ; and 
Proclus cites MarcelluS) an Ethiopic hiftorian» in defence • 
of what that philofopher has advanced concerning this ifland. 
Crantor^ alfo, Plato's firft interpreter, takes this relation to 
be a true fatflory« That the ifland here alluded to was not 
fo near the Streights as fome modern authors fuppofe, feems 
probably from Diodorus Siculus, who tells us, that the 
Phoenicians in early times failed beyond Hercules's Piliars, 
^ong the African coaft> and there meeting with florms and 
tempefts* were carried to the remoteft parts of the ocean, 
and, after many days, came to a large ifland at a great dif- 
tance from Libya, and lying very far weft. This country, 
continues the fame author, had a fruitful foil, and naviga- 
ble rivers, and, from the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians 
came to the knowlege of it. And in the fame place he fays, 
tiiat the Carthaginians would not permit any other nation 

(H) The wdrd Libya may rived from the Phoenician or 

be deduced from the Hebrew Punic Havarca^ Ha^vreca^ or 

L^aah^ correfpocding with the Avreca ; i. c. the Barca, or tJ!?e 

Arabic Lui^^ fignifying a dry country ofBarca^ which was one 

parchfd country* of the mod remarkable parrs of 

Africa is by Dr. Hyde de- this continent, 

to 



Ethiopia.' 



P Uerodot. lib. ii. & tib. iv* Diod. Sic. lib. iii. I* Leo African* 
JlBli^n. de Animal. paiT. Agathemer. lib. ii. cap. %, Oeogr. Nu- 
bienf. dim. iv. part. i. Hyde in Peri t^ol. p. 13, i4» 15, iiS. Piat. 
in Tlmse. & in Crit. Strab. lib. ii. p-'33. Polyb. & Corn. Nep. apud 
I^lin, lib. vi. cap. 31. Hanno & Scylax inPeripU 

tarafl, 
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%o fettle in this new reeion, but referved it for tticmfelve^ 
fbat, if €vcr they (houTd be drivea from their native (oil^^ 
they might have aa afylum. .^lian fays, Silenus expreflj ' 
aflerted to Midas, that there was an extenfive continent be* 
yond Europe^ Afia, and Africa, which ought to be confidered 
, as iilands furrouuded by the ocean. 'Thefe, and other paf- 
fageSt that might be extradied from the ancients, induced the 
learned Perizonius to conclude^ that the inhabitants of the 
old world had fome faint knowlege of America, derived to 
them either from the Egyptian and Carthaginian traditions* 
or from the figure of the earth, which was not unknown 
IQ them *'. 
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The Hijiory of the Ethiopians. 

SECT. L 

Defcription of Ethiopia* 

nt Froper O EVER AL of the ancients gave the name of Ethiopians 
MtMopia^ j^ jQ 2^11 perfons either perfeflly black, or of a very fwarthy 
HiiiM complexion. The Arabs, therefore, and other Aiiatics, as 
well as a great number of Africans, fell under this deno- 
mination» The Africans we find divided into the wefteril 
or Hefperian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above Egypt, 
fituated to the eaft of the former. The Hefperian Ethio- 
pians inhabited that vaft tra£l called Libya Interior, the faif- 
tory of whofe principal nations we have already given. Tht 
caftern African Ethiopians (for fo thofe above Egypt may 
be properly ftyled) were much better known to the ancients 
than the others, on account of their commerce with the Egyp- 
tians» who confidered them as the proper Ethiopians. Thefe 
are the people whofe tranfa£kions, from the earliefl; accounts 
of time, we are now to relate. 
limtf and Ethiopia, or rather Ethiopia Propria, wa9 limited on the 
txtm of QQrth by Egypt, on which fide it extended to the LeiTer Ca- 
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^Itrad, and the ifland Elephantine; on the weii.by'Libyi 
k; Interior; on the eaft by the Red Sea ; and oh the footh hy ^ 
u a part of Africa unknown to the ancients, but probably thdt 
fpacc including the modern kingdoms of Gingiro; Alaba, 
Machida, and part of Addl or Zeila, However, as the Pro- 
per Ethiopia might be of a different extent at different times, 
particularly on the fides of Libya Interior and Libya Iiicog-* 
iiita, we cannot pretend to fix, with any precifion, its fron- 
tiers. Neverthelefs it feems, for many ages at leaft, to have 
been the fame tradl which at this day comprehends the king- 
4loms of Dongola, Sennar, and Abafiia, with part of Adcl 
or Zeila ; and confequentlyto have taken up feventeen de- 
grees of longitude, and to have reached from the tropic of 
-Cancer to within fix degrees of the line ^. 

The Proper Ethiopia was varioufly denominated by the ^^if'^^^^f 
^ ancients. Sometimes they called it India, and its inhabi- "^/^"J^ 
tants Indians ; which appellation they applied to many of "^'** 
the remoteft nations.- Ihis country, or at leaft a neigh- 
bouring part of Libya, was likewife named Atlantia and ^ 
^theria, according to Pliny and Strabo, or, as Hefychius 
aflTerts, Aeria. It alfo bore, in very early ages, the name 
of Ccphenia : but we apprehend it to have been moft ufually 
called Abafene, a word approaching very near, both in found 
and fignification, to the modern H^afh, Habefli, or Abaffi^' j 
the true etymology of which will be given to our readers^ 
when we come to the hiftory of Arabia '. 

On the other hand we find Chaldsea, Affyria, and Perfia, 
ftyled Ethiopia by fome very good authors; and, it muft 
be allowed, that the ancients called all thofe countries, ex* 
tending thiemfelves beyond each fide of the Red Sea, indif- 
critnmately India or Ethiopia. The eaftern people at this 
day fometimes denominate that kingdom India, which the 
Europeans call Abaffia, particularly the Perfians, who fot 
the moft part give the appellation of Siah Hindou or Hindis 
to an' Abaffine or modern Ethiopian. It appears from fe- 
deral authors, that the Red Sea itfelf went formerly under 
the name of the Indian Sea ; and Ludolfus obferves, that 
the ancients called all thofe nations under the Torrid Zont, 
wbofe names they were ignorant of, Indians •• 

q Strab. lib. xvti. Plin. lib. v. cap. 9. Ptol. ubi fup. Job. hvt* 
dolf. in Hift. ^thiop. lib. i. cap. z. Oolii Notse ad Alfraganum. 
p, 88, 89. Geogr. Nub. clini> i. part 4. ^ ' PHn. lib. vi. cap. 20. 
Herodot. Strab. ubi fup* Hefych. Vide etiam Le Grand. DiiTert. ii. 
• Procop. Gaz. Comment, in i Reg. cap. x. ver. i. Jof. Scalig. in 
Comp. Ecctef. i^thiop. Theodor. in Hift«Ecclefiaft. lib. i. cap. ta. 
Le Grand, ubi fup. & I« Ludolf. Hift. iEthiop- lib. i. cap. i. 

Vot.XVI^ O According 
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CalUd m According to the Jews, the Septuagint, the VutgjXUf 
Scripturt and .other verfions, Cufli, when taken for a country in Scrip- . 
Cnfif. ture, is always to be underilood of the Proper Ethiopia. 

This opinion is fupported by Fhilo, Jofephus, Eupolemus 
in EufebiuSy Euftathius, the author of the Alexandrian 
Cfaronicon, and the concurrent teftimony of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. 
D'tfierent The ancients believed the black complexion of the Abaf- 
nationsef fmesor Abyflinians to be occaGoned by the intenfe heat of 
Ethiopia, jj^gir climate, and therefore called them Ethiopians. We 
find them, likewife called ^therii and Aerii by Hefychius^ 
Pliny, and Strabo. Pliny relates, that the Blemmyes, an 
Ethiopian nation, feated near the borders of Egypt, had no 
heads, their mouths and eyes being fixed on their breads. 
This defcription ought undoubtedly to be looked upon as 
fabulous, and might poffibly proceed from their having very 
fhort necks. However, that fome Blemmyan captives made 
a very extraordinary appearance at Rome, we learn from 
Vopifcus. The Nobatse inhabited one of the banks of the 
Nile, near the ifland Elephantine, having been removed 
thither from Oafis, in order to have a watchful eye upon, 
and reprefs the incurfions of the Blemmyes. Some authors 
refer the Troglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia. Be 
that as it may, they were a very favage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ferpents and li- 
zards, and having a language of no articulate founds, but 
refembled the (hrieking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The Nubians we find juft mentioned by the ancients as a 
people of Ethiopia, but nothing particular related of them. 
Some authors a0ert, that the Pygmies were a canton of the 
Troglodytes ; but it is generally agreed, that they had their 
Gtuation not far from the Ethiopic (hore of the Red Sea. 
Nonnofus in Photius tells us, that ihey were extremely ihort, 
black, and hairy all over their bodies. - Moft of thcfe na- 
tions are reprefented by Strabo as inconfiderable, and little 
better than fo many gangs of robbers. Bochart thinks, that 
the Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or Pygmaei, were 
ftylcd by the Hebrews D^ODi i- e. Succhaei, from HSDi 
fuccachi a den ; for that word fignifics as well a cave or den, 
as a tent- Hence it is natural to fuppofe, the Troglodytic 
town SUccha, on the coaft of the Red Sea, mentioned by 
Pliny, the modern Suaquem, the feat of a Turkifti bafhaw, 
deduced its name. In fupport of this notion it may be ob- 
ferved, that the Septuagint and Vulgate verfions render 
D^OD TpA»>Xo«ri;Td/, Troglodytap, a word derived appa- 
rently from 7f tf >Mf , i* e- a cave^ den^ or paffage ; and rank 
this people among the Cufiiites, Lybians^ and other nations, 

that 
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tliat formed the numerous army of Sefac. The Aualitsfe of 
Abalitse were feated near the Abalitic gulph ; which is all 
that we can colle£b of them. Agatharchides^ Oiodorus, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Agathemerus, inform us, that the Stru- 
thophagi, who lived upon oftriches as large as flags, were 
fituated inmiediately to the fouth of the Memnones. The 
-Acridophagi,, Chelonophagi, Ichthyophagi, Cynamolgi, E- 
lephantophagi, Rhizophagi, Spermatophagi, Hylophagi, and 
Ophiophagi, derived their names from the locufts, tortoifes^ 
fifli, bitches milk, and elephants, they fed upon. The 
AcridophagI were very fmall, fwift, black, and fliort-lived^ 
the oldeft of them not exceeding forty years of age : locufls 
were their food, with which they were plentifully fupplied 
by certain winds, which covered their country with them^ 
as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo. As for the Chelo- 
nophagi, they covered their houfes with the (hells of tor* 
toifes, and lived upon their flefli. The Ichthyophagi occu* 
pied a maritime part of Ethiopia, bordering on the RedSea^ 
and not far from the frontiers of Egypt : as they lived upon 
all kinds of fi(h, large and fmall, Aben-Ezra takes them to 
be the tD^^V Tziim of the Pfalmift, to whom God, for 
meat, gave the heads of Leviathan, under which name, aC'^ 
cording to that author, Mofes comprehends all fi(h of a vaft' 
fize. The Troglodytes made their bread of the flefli of 
fiflies dried in the fun. The Pfalmift, in the pafl!age rt-* 
ferred to, is fpeaking of Pharaoh and the Egyptians who 
were drowned in the Red Sea, and afterwards thrown upon 
the Troglodytic fliore. Tziim properly imports a nation 
inhabiting a barren dry country, fuch as was that of the 
Troglodytes ; and other texts of Scripture, compared with, 
this, not a little favour fuch an opinion. They built their 
houfes of whalebones and fhells of fiflies. The ribs krvtd 
for rafters, and the jaWs for portals. They fed their cattle 
with fifli, and inhabited caves in mountains. The Cyna- 
molgi kept great numbers of dogs, in order to hunt wild 
beafls, and fometimes fed upon bitches milk : Pliny fa« 
buloufly relates, that they had dogs heads. The Elephan- 
tophagi feem to have inhabited the fouthern parts of EthiQ« . ^ 
pia, and deftroyed elephants in a very dexterous manner. 
The Rhizophagi were feated not far from the conflux of the 
Aftaboras, Aftapus, and the NiljB. Their territory abounded 
with morafies that produced a great number of canes, whofe 
roots ferved them for food.. The Spermatophagi and Hy- 
lophagi fornied two neighbouring cantons; the firft of 
which fed upon the fruits that felj from the trees in fum- 
mer, but the reft of the year upon a fweet plant, with a 
ftalk fomewbat refembling that of a turnip ; and the latter, 
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with tlieir wives and children lived upon the buds and ten- 
der (hoots of trees. The Hylogones, neighbours to the Ele- 
phantophagi, refided for the moft part in the woods, and 
generally ilept on trees : their cutious method of killing 
lions, leopards, and other wild beads, we (hall hereafter 
flcfcribe. The Pamphagi ufed every thing indiferiminately 
for food; and the Agriophagi fed upon the fleih of wild 
beads. - The Ophiophagi, or Serpent-eaters, inhabited a veqf 
fertile traft, as we learn from Pliny. The Ethiopian An- 
thropophagi, or Man-caters, mentioned by Marcianus and 
Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafres, and not a peo{>le of 
Proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoemphanes, Ca- 
tadupi, Pechini, Catadrae, and other obfcure Ethiopic 
tribes, we know nothing of them but their bare names. 
The number of nations inhabiting Ancient Ethiopia will not 
furprife us, when we have feeu Ludolfus's defcription of 
the kingdom of Abyffinia * (D). 
Cttus* This region did not abound in cities and towns of any 

Akumtm confiderable note. Auxume, Auxumis, or Axome, the me* 
tropolis of Ethiopia, according to Arrian and Nonnofus in 
Photius, undoubtedly was the fame city as the modem Ax- 
uma, or, as the Abaffines call it, Afcum. The noble pa- 
lace and beautiful ftru£lures this city was formerly fo fa- 
mous for, fufficiently appear from the prefent remains of 
it. It ftands about forty-five Portuguefc leagues from the 
Red Sea, and in 14 degrees 30 minutes N. lat. It refembles 
now a village, being almofttotally deftroyed, and fcarccly 
aflbrds (helter to a hundred inhabitants. Some authors re- 
late, that there may be feen here the remains of a magni- 
ficent temple. The Portugnefe, who firft vifited this coun- 

t Herodot. lib. iv. Philo^lratin & Cteiiin Cnidius apud Phot. 
Agatharchides Ciiidius de Mar. Ruhr, lib, iii. in E^cerptis Photii. 
Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. lib. xvi. & lib. xvii. Mel. lib. iii. cap 8 & 
atib. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 149 19, 30. U alib. pafT. Arrian. in Peripl. 
Mar. Erythr. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

(D) To the clans or tribes years, according to Herodotus. 
Bere enumerated may be added 3. The Sambri, not far from 
the following : \ . The Hippo- the Nubian city Tenupfis upoa 
phagi or Horfe-eaters of Aga- the Nile, all whofe quadrupeds, 
themerus, who were bounded even the elephants themfelves, 
6a the fouth by the northern were without ears 4. TheA- 
borders of Libya Incognita, 2. fachae, a mountainous people 
The Macrobli, a powerful na- continually employed in hunt* 
tion, fomc of whom attained to ing elephants (i)« 
the ageof a hundred and twenty 

(1) Heroddt* kib* liL Agaeh« iib« E C8p« 5. PUa> libk. ?i, cap. 30* 
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txy% called Axuma corruptly Cbaxumo or Caflurtio. Be-- 
hind the temple above mentioned, which was a hundred 
and ten feet in length, had two wings on each fide, and 
a double porch, with ^n afcent of twelve ftcps, ftand feveral 
obelifks of different fizes, and others have been delapidated 
by the Turks. Amongft the rubbilh is a great fquare ftone, 
on which appears fome part of an ancient infcription, fo 
effaced by time, that it is not legible, and nothing can t)e dif- 
tinguiflied except fome Greek and Latin letters, and the 
Asrord Bafiiius. When the Abafline monarchs were formerly 
crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone in the inner 
porch of this temple. Pfelchius or Pfelcha, and PremmiSy 
through which Petronius marched in his Ethiopic expedi- 
tion, ftood upon the weftern bank of the Nile ; but their 
true fituation cannot be traced. Napata, where Candace 
queen of Ethiopia refided, was on the oppofite bank ; but 
in what direftion it is to be fought for we cannot prccifcly 
inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two towns called 
Premis or Primis, one of which might poffibly have been 
the Premnis of Strabo. The emporia or marts of Malis, 
Mondus, Abalis, Mofylon, Coloe, and Oponc, probably 
made a good figure in ancient times, though we have no 
particulars of moment handed down to us concerning them. 
Petronius reduced Pfelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in the 
above mentioned expedition, lafing Napata, and leaving a 

f;arrifon of four hundred men in Premnis, with provifions - 
or two years. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians upon 
the Nile called Tenupfis, with which poflibly either Couxa^ 
Nuvala, Galva, Duncala or lelac, all placed by the Nubian 
geographer near the conflux of the Nile and the Aftaboras^ 
may correfpond. Duncala, the Dumcala of Jacutus, the 
Dungala of Leo, and the prefent Dungola, the, capital of 
the Nubians, all the cities of which are fcated upon the Nile^ 
feems to bid the faireft for being the place. None of the 
other towns taken notice of by the old geographers defcrvc 
the leaft attention ". 

Ethiophia, as appears from the bed modern geographical Mouittams. 
defcriptions of Abaifia, as well as the ancients, was extremely 
mountainous \ though we find no mountains of note men- 
tioned by the ancients, except the Mounts Garbata and 
Elephas or Phalangis. Whether the mountains of Tigre, 
the higbeft of which is Lamalmon, beginning about two 
days journey from the Red Sea, anfwer to either of thefe, 
we ihall not prefume to determine ; but that they did, by 

n Str^b. Mel.Plin. Ar^ian. Ptok Marcian. Heracl. Stepb. Bysant. 
ubi flip. Geogr. Nubieaf. dim, i> part. 4. Leo African, lib. vii. cap* 
ult. vide etiam Ludolf, lib* ii. cap. 1 1 . & Le Qrand,Diir€rt« ii. 
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the fituation afligncd them, fccms not improbable. Be tbat 
as it may, the path over Lamalmon, whofc afcent is exceed- 
ingly ftcep and dangerous, is fo narrow, that two perfons 
cannot pafs one another, and he who falls is irrecoverably 
loft. Several provinces of Abaflia, namely Bagemdra or 
Bagemeder, Gojam, Waleka, and Shewa, make but one 
continued chain of mountains, the principal of which arc 
thofe of Ambara and Samen. The Aorni, as the AbaiEnes 
call tbem, are rugged rocks of fuch an incredible height, 
that the Alps and Pyrenees are but low hills in comparifon 
of them. Araongfl. the mountains, and even frequently in 
the plains of Abaffia, fteep and craggy rocks' of various 
forms are to be met with, fome refembling towers, and 
others pyramids, fo fmooth on the fides, that they feem to 
be the effefl; of labour and art ; infomuch that men and 
cattle are craned up by the help of ladders and ropes. And 

Jet the tops of thefe rocks are covered with woods, meadows, 
buntains, and fifli-ponds, which very cppioufly fupply the 
animals which graze there with all the conveniences of life. 
The moft remarkable of thefe rocks is Geflien or Amba- 
Geihen, on the coijfines of Amhara, towards Shewa, pro- 
digioufly fteep, in the form of a caftle built of freeftonc, 
and almoft impregnable. Its fummit is about half a Por-. 
tuguefe league in breadth, and its circumference would take 
near half a day to go round it. The afcent at firft is eafy, 
but afterwards fo fteep and rugged, that the Abaffine oxen, 
which will otherwife climb like goats, muft be craned up 
and letdown with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
were formerly confined, in low cottages, amongft ihrubs 
and wild cedars, with an allowance barely fuflScient to keep 
them alive. There is, according to Kircheri in the pro- 
vince of Gojam, a rock ^o curiouily hollowed by nature^ 
that at a diftance it refembles a lopking-glaft ; and oppofite 
to this another, on the top of which nothing can be fo foftly 
whifpercd but that it maybe heard at a great diftance. Be- 
tween many of thefe rocks and mountains are vaft precipices 
or abyflcs, which appear moft dreadful to the eye. Thp 
natives call every pne of the rocks above mentioned Amba, 
«8 Amba-Salam, AmbaGeftien, Amba-Dorho, Amb;t« 
Damo, Amba-Samet, fec"^. 
^ki eU* In fo mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot be 

^ate of always alike, and perhaps there is no country in the world 
fthiopia. yvhere fo many different feafons may be found in fo fmall a 
conjpafs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppofite coaft of the 

wStrab. lib. xvii. Agathemer. Geogr lib. ii. cap 15. Ludolf. lib. 
i.cap. 6. Curt. lib. viii. Le Grand » Diflcrt. ii. Athan. Kirch, if} 
Mufurg. Univerl' torn. iii. lib. ix. cap*. $• 
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^ed Sea, together with thofe low open places called by the 
modern Abaflines Kolla, and the iflands of this fea, are in- 
tolerably fcorched by the folar rays in the fummer feafon. 
Nay, Gregory the Abaffine reported, that the heat in the 
ifland of Suaquema or Suaquena, wa3 fo intenfe, as to ex- 
coriate any part of the body, melt hard Indian wax in a ca- 
binet, and fear a garment with red-hot iron. However, the 
air is much more temperate in the mountainous parts ; and, 
according to fadier Tellez, the fummer heats are milder 
"in feveral diftrifts of Abaffia than in Portugal; and even 
in Samen the cold is more dreaded than the heat. In fome 
provinces of Ethiopia the winter is extremely fevere, in 

. others as warm as the fummer in feveral parts of Europe. 
The Ethiopians have little or no fnow, but only a fmall fort 
of hail that fometimes covers the ground, and at a diftance 
refembles fnow. Frequent and dreadful thunders, however, 
they have, attended with tempefts, that terrify both man 
and beaft, which proceed from the exceffive variety of air. 
Ludolfus thinks that Gregory's four feafons, Matzau, Tza- 
dai, Hagai, and Cramt, are in reality but three 5 namely, 
the fpring, fummer, and winter. The fpring begins on the 
twenty-fifth day of September ; the fummer confifts of two 
parts, the firft called Tzadai, beginning upon the twenty- 
fifth of December, and the fecond denominated Hagai in 
the Abaffine tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth of 
June ; laftly, Cramt, or the winter, condudes thcEthiopic 
year. Tlie dimate here in general is fo healthy, that it is 
no uncommon thing for the natives to attain a hundred 
years of age. However, towards the beginning of the 
fpring, that i« to fay, in the months of September and Oc- 
ber, an epidemic ' fever fometimes makes great havock 
amongft the inhabitants of Tigre *. 

The days and nights in Ethiopia, as lying betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the Line, are for the moft part nearly 
equal. The winds that blow on the mountains are, gene- 
rally fpeaking, falubrious and pleafant ; but the atmofphere 
over the plains, fqr want of them, ftagnates, and becomes 
unwholfome. The wind Sendo, however, is far from be- 
ing beneficial to the Abaffines It is a whirlwind fo impe- 
tuoufly violent, that it levels all before it ; and therefore in 
fome refpedl may feem to anfwer its name, which, in the 
Amharic diale£i, fignifics a ftrpent or fnake. Gregory in- 

. formed Ludolfus, that it might be feen, and reprefented an 
immenfe ferpent whofe head moved on the ground, and 

' > Nonnofus apiid Phot. not. 3. p. m. «. Gregor. Abaflin. apud Job. 
.|mdolf. Hid. ^thiop. lib. i. cap. 5. 

O 4 the 
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the body erefled itfelf in curls and windings up to |hf 
Iky, The foil in thofe parts capable of cultivation is cx^ 
tremely fertile, and produces vaft quantities of grain, pulfe, 
and fruit. Metals likcwife, particularly gold, minerals, ve- 

fe tables, and a furprifing variety of animals, it abounds with j 
ut thefe our readers will expc^ a defcription of in another 
place. We find it aflertcd by the bed authors, that the 
Abaffiqes bavjc /bmetimes two, and at others three, harvefts 
in a year. They neither fow nor mow for the fake of their 
jcattle, the perpetual heat, and continual diftillation of moi& 
ture from trie mountains, producing grafs in great abundance, 
andcovering the fields with a mod beautiful verdure through 
all the different feafons of the year. Though they have de- 
licious grapes, and honey is very cheap amongft them, yet 
they almoft entirely confine themfelves to malt-liquor, which 
is not very unlike that brewed in fome parts of Europe y. 
Rivers. Of all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moft famous i$ 

^he ffili, the Nile, which has its fource in that country. Many of 
the ancient geographers, and in particular Ptolemy, placed 
the fource of this riv^r beyond the line, on fome mountains 
which they called the Mountains of the Moon: but the 
moderns, particularly the Portuguefe, have difcovered this 
opinion to be erroneous. What they have advanced on this 
fubjeft has been, in a great meafure, confirmed by Gregory 
the Abaffine, in a letter to the famous Job Ludolfus. Ac- 
cording to that curious perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile 
firft appears in a traft called Secut, upon the top of Deng- 
la, near the frontiers of Gojam, to the weft of 3agemdra9 
para, the lake of Tzana, and Bada. Frpm thence it takes 
its courfc towards Amhara, leaving Gojam on the right, and 
Bagemdra on the left. Having pafTed the limits of Am- 
hara, and in fuch a manner furrounded the kingdom pf Go- 
jam, as always to leave it on the right, it wafhes the coiir 
fines of Waleka, and then approaches the fartheft bounds 
pf Mug^ra and Shewa. Then, running between Bizama 
and Gonga, it comes into the country of the Chankalas \ 
from whence, winding to the right, and gradually leaving 
the weftern climate on the left, it advances towards the 
kingdom of Sennar : but before its arrival there, it is greatly 
jmcreafed by the influx of two large rivers from the eaft, 
. namely, the Tacaza ifluing out of T'igre, and the Guan- 

fua defceiiding from Dambea. After taking a view of the 
ingdoiia pf Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongola^ 

y Strab. lib. xvii. Greg. AbaiF. ubi fup. PP. Hieronym. Lup. Bal- 
tb.a?f . Telle?. Alpbpnf. J4?ndey. & Job. Ludol^ pj^flf. 
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^i^d proceeds to the kingdom of Nubia (E). From hcncri 
turning to the right, it reaches at laft a region called Abrim, 
where its ftream becomes unnavigable, occafioned by the 
clifFs and rocks, and foon afterwards enters Egypt. The tra- 
Tcllers therefore from Sennar and Abaffia, after having pafle4 
through Nubia, leave the Nile to the eaft, and crofs upon 
camels a dcfert of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, 
water, nor any thing elfe but fand, is to be feen. Fron^ 
ikbrim it continues its courfe to Rif or Upper Egypt, where 
(he above mentioned travellers again meet it j and, after 
having traverfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern direc- 
tion> difcharges itfelf into the Mediterranean near Alexan- 
dria, Father Payz, who viewed the fountains of the Nile 
himfelf, fays, that the fource of this river confifts of two 
round fpring-heads, very deep, upon an eminence, the 
ground about which is marfliy. However, the water doe3 
not iflue immediately from thefe two fpring-heads, but 
from the foot of the hill, about a mufquet-lhot from whencC| 
towards the eaft, the river begins to flow. Then, winding 
to the north about the fourth part of a Portuguefe league, it 
Is joined by another river, and a little farther by two more 
from the eaft, foon after which it enlarges itfelf with the ad- 
dition of feveral other ftreams. Laftly, about a day's jour- 
ney farther it fwallows up the river Jema ; and, after flow- 
ing twenty Portuguefe leagues in a weftern direftion, turns 
to the eaft, and plunges itfelf into a vaft lake (F). It is re- 
|[narkable, that all the rivers of Ethiopia, at any confidcr- 
able diftance from the ocean, except the Hanazo riflng ia 

(E) It is obfervable, that ly,Bagemdra,Amhara,Walcka, 
Gregory here diftinjguifhes the Shewa, Damota, &:c. and takes 
Itingdom of Sennar from that of with it the rivers of thofe coun- 
Nubia, though at prefent they tries, viz. the Bafhlo, T'zohha, 
arc looked upon to be the fame. Kecem, Jema, Roma, and Won- 
However, in our opinion, Gre- cit. Then on the right-hand 
gory's authority is fuperior to furroundin^Gojamjandfwelled 
that of Pomet and the million- with the Muga, Abaja, Afwa- 
aries, upon which that of the ri, Tcmei, Gult, and Tzul, all 
modeirn geographers depends, rivers of that region, it bends 

(F) This IS probably the lake again towards the weft ; leaves 
of Tzana, through which the Abaflia upon the right ; and 
Nile pafles, ftill preferving the runs in a northern diredioa 
colour of its own water. From through feveral thirfly nations, 
hence, turning to the fouth, it and fandy deferts, in order to 
fvaflies on the left-hand the prin- fertilize Egypt with its inunda- 
CJpalkingdo;nsofAbalIia,name- tions (x). 

(i) Greg. Abaf. apud Ludolf. lib. i. cap. 8. Ludolf. Comment. 
#4 Uift* ^thiop. p. i2a>, 12 3, & fecj. 

Hangota 
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Hangota or Angote, and the Hawiafh or Aoaxe running 
through the kingdoms of Dawara and Fatagara or.Fategur, 
flow into the Nile. The EteGan winds contribute little or 
nothing to the inundations of the Nile, as fome authors 
have imagined ; nor the fnow melted from the Ethiopian 
mountains, according to others : but they are occafioned by 
the prodigious rains with which the countries under the 
torrid zone are waflied, when the fun returns into the win- 
ter figns. The modern Abaflines, though they arc not ig- 
norant of the fountains from which the Nile deduces its 
fource, are far from being perfeftly acquainted with the 
courfe of that river after it leaves them. However, the 
conftant and ancient tradition amongft them is, that near a 
certain Nmountain, at fome diftance from the city of Sennar, 
it divides itfelf into two ftreams, one of which runs to the 
weftward, and forms the river Niger, and the other in a 
northern direflion takes its courfe through Egypt. This 
circumftance we learn from the Nubian geographer, who at 
the fame time intimates, that the channel running to the ' 
caft of this mountain, watering Nubia and the land of 
Egypt, is divided in the Lower Kgypt into four parts, three 
of which fall into the Syrian fea, and the other difcharges 
itfelf into a fait lake near Alexandria. It is probable, that 
the feparation of thefe two dreams is caufed by fome rocky 
mountain uniting this river, and fplitting it into two chan- 
nels. Leo Africanus adds great weight to the authority of 
the Nubian geographer, when he aifures us, that the Nile 
flows through the region of the Nigritce. The Abaflines, 
according to Gregory, fay, that the Niger feparates from 
the Nile in the country of Dongola y that the greateft flow 
of water paffes into Egypt ; and that the other ftream, de- 
fcendinp towards the region of El way, at lad difembogues 
itfelf into the Atlantic ocean (G). The prefent Ethiopians 

(G) Itisobfervable, that the Sennar, threatened the bafhaw 

kings of Abaffia are Hill per- with his refentmenr, in cafe an 

fuaded, that the keys of the immediate flop was not put to 

Nile are in their hands ; and fuch flagrant violations of the 

that they can, when they pleafe, law of nations. He told him, 

change its courfe, as the king that he could make the Nile the 

Tekhmanout intimated to the inftrument of his vengeance, 

bafhaw of Cairo towards the be- fince God, by placing in his 

ginning of this century, that is, hands the fountains, paf&ge, 

about the year 1706. That and in creafe, of that river, had 

prince, being grcatlv incenfed put it in his power to make It 

at the affaflination or the fieur do cither good or harm (a), 
Du Roule, a Frenchman, at 

(2^ See the Sequel to Father Lobo*s Voyage to AbaiSnia. 

call 
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call tlieir part of this river Abawi, though in the ancient 
Ethiopic language we find it ftyled Gejon or Gewon, pro- 
fcably by an early miftake from the Greek word Ti^y Geon^ 
or Hebrew Gihon^ Gen. ii. 13. fince fome authors have 
imagined that river to be the Nile. The prophets' Jere- 
miah and Ifaiah give the river under confideration the nariie 
of Sihor or Sichor, i. e. the Black River^ from the colour 
of its water, as the Greeks did that of Melas, and the La- 
tins Melo, for the fame reafon. Dionyfius Afer, andStc- 
pbanus Byzantinus fiiy, that the Ethiopians denominated 
that part of this river running through their territories Siris, 
which is evidently the fame as Sihor ; but that, as foon as 
it reached Syene, it received the name of (H) Nile. Befides 

the 
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(H) To what has been faid of 
the Nile, we (hall beg leave to 
add the account of the rivers 
flowing into it, given us by the 
patriarch Alphonfo Mendez : 
** The Nile (fays he) receives 
feveral rivers, the moft remark- 
able of which are the Baxilo or 
Bac-hilo, which divides. the king- 
doms of Bagiemeder or Bagem- 
dra and Amhara ; the Gulcem, 
which bounds the fame king- 
dom of Amhara and Oleca ; the 
Maleck and Auguer, which, 
having joined their ilreams, wa- 
ter the .countries of Damot, 
jjarea, Bizamo, the Gafates, 
and the Gongas. The Tacaza, 
called by the ancients Aftabo- 
ras, hath three different fources 
near the mountains, which fe- 
parate the two kingdoms of An- 
gote or Angota and Bagemeder ; 
It runs towards the weft through 
the defert of Oldeba ; then , e n - 
tering Dambar, falls into a large 
bed of fands ; and afterwards, 
having croifed part of the king- 
dom of Decan, difcharges itfelf 
into the Nile. It is faid, that, 
befides crocodiles and river- 
horfes, ithere are in this river 
abundance of torpedoes, which 
immediately benumb the. arm 
pf any man that touches them. 
Tfe? Jiilarcb, rifing two leagues 



from Debaroa, falls, after a 
long courfe, from a rock thirty- 
cubits in height, and finks un- 
der-ground ; but in the winter 
it runs through many other 
provinces, and by the monaf- 
tery of AUeluja, and then iofes 
itfelf. The army, when they 
invaded thefe regions, dug into 
the fand, and found under- 
ground both good water, and 
excellent filh." To which we 
(ball beg leave to fubjoin a Ihort 
defcription of the courfe of the 
Nile, as delivered to us by the 
beft modern geographers fincc 
the time of Gregory and Lu- 
dolfus. It rifes in the kingdom 
of Gojam, and proceeds from 
thence in a N. E. diredlion to 
the lake of Dambea or Tanza. 
Afterwards it moves S. E. to the 
kingdom of Bagemeder, or, as 
Gregory calls it, Bagemdra. 
Then, Aill running S. E it ap- 
proaches the kingdom of Am- 
hara. From whence, continu- 
ing its motion S. £. it advances 
to the kingdom of Oleca, be- 
tween which and Amhara it re- 
ceives a confiderable river, as 
it did before the Bachiloonthe 
confines of Amhara and Bagem- 
dra. From the kingdom of 
Oclea it moves to that of Choa 
in the fame direftion, and from 
thence 
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the Nile, tjbc ancient geographers mention two other rlycw^., 
called Aftaboras and Aftapbus, meeting near the ifland or 
peninfula of Meroc, and joining the Nile foon after. As 
tbefe rivers had their fources to the eaft of the Nile (the 
firft deducing its ftreams from the lake Coloe in the difiri£t 
of Amaza, and the other from fome fountains between the 
mounts Garbata and ElephaSy not far from the Aualitic 
Gulpb), we muft fubmit it to our readers, whether the pre- 
fent Tacaza and Mareb, confidering the Situation and direc- 
tion afligned them by the modern geographers, do not en- 
tirely correfpond with them. Pliny, Heliodorus, and Stra- 
bo, mention a third confiderable river falling into the Nile, 
whofe name they do not entirely agree in : but as it has 
been omitted by feveral of the ancient geographers, and ef- 
pecially by Ptolemy, who had the beft means of informing 
bimfelf with refpeck to the truth of every particular relating 
to it, we (hall fuperfede all farther accounts of it, and con- 
clude here what we have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia *. 
Lakes, pr§- We find no remarkable fountains and lakes in Ethiopia, 
msmtiyrres, befides the fources of the rivers above mentioned, except 
pru, &c. ihe lake of Pfeboa above Meroe, that of Tzana being, as 
far as we can colleft from the old geographers, unknown to 
the ancients. The principal promontories were, Bafium, 
Mnemtum, Afpis, Saturni promontorium, Mofylon, Dire, 
, Zengifa, Noti Cornu, Prafum, and Rapcum, the laft of 
which was inhabited by cannibals or anthropophagi : but 

« Greg. Abaff. apud. Ludolf. & ipfe Ludolf. in Hift. j^thiop. lib, 
i. cap. t. Mel. lib. i. cap. 9. & alib. Strabo, lib. xvii. & alib. 
jofepb. Anticj, lib. ii. cap. 5. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 34.. & alib, 
]>rod.6te. lib i. Plin. lib. v. cap. 9. & alib. Qeogr. Nub. clim.i. 
par. 4. Leo African, lib. i. cap. 7. PP. Pays & TeUez. apud La** 
do\f. lib. i. cap. S. 

thence byDcbra through Galla, it turns to the weft and reaches 

and the kingdom of the Cafates, Corte. Kanife weft of Corte 

to that of Gonga. Afterwards next receives a vifit from it } 

it vifits the country of the Chan* and then Dongola north oi Ka* 

galas, N.E. of Gonga, From nife. Continuing its courfe 

thence, in a northern dire£^ion, N. E. it arrives at the Greater 

ft flows to the city and kingdom Catara£i, and afterwards takes its 

- of Scnnar. And' then to Corte leave of Nubia, near the Leiler 

©yCorti in Nubia, through the Catara6t. Laftly, having tra« 

^fert of Bahiouda N. £. of verfed Egypt in a northern di- 

Sennar. Between Senear and re6^ion, it difcharges itfelf bj 

Corti it pafles by Barbar, near feveral mouths into the Mc<U» 

which is a cataraA N. £. of terranean (3}. 
the former place, from whence 

(3) Alpbonf. Mtndez. ^pud Le Grand, DiiT^rt. iii. 

the 
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^lic three laft capes fcem rather to have belonged to tht 
Oafres or African Barbarians, than the Proper Ethiopians^ 
n^he chief ports and empories of Ethiopia were thofe of 
-^dulis, Mondus, Oponc, Mofylon, and the principal city 
of the Aualitae, feated upon the Red Sea. I'he Arabs im- 
ported from their country into thofe parts fruit, corn, wine^ 
and cloaths, and exported from thence to Occlis and Mufa^ 
<5ppofite harbours in Arabia, fpices, cafTia, perfumes, irorjr^ 
myrrh, and feveral other commodities. To which we may 
add the haven and fortrefs of Sabid, probably the Sabat of 
¥tolemy, now in a ruinous condition. The moft noted 
iflands appertaining to Ethiopia were Meroc, if that fliould 
tiot rather be confidered as a peninfula, the Sporades of 
Agatharchidesl, Aftratsc, Ara Palladis, Gythitis, Myronis, 
Daphnine, Magi, Acanthine, liis, Mondus, and Menu'- 
tfatas (K). Meroe contained a large trad, together with a 
very confiderable city, its metropolis, of the fame name* 
Jofephus informs us, that its original denomination was 
Saba ; but that Cambyfes, from his rider's name, aftervlrards 
called it Meroe ; which feems to be confirmed by Strabo^ 
though it does not appear from Herodotus, that this prince 
penetrated fo far into Ethiopia. Timofthenes, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus's admiral, related, that the city of Meroe was 
lixty days journey from Syene. Eratofthenes made this 
diftance fix hundred and twenty-five miles ; Hipparchus in 
Strabo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Eratofthenes ; 
Artemidorus fix hundred miles ; and Sebofus computed fix^- 
teen hundred miles from the fartheft or moft northern part 
of Egypt to this famous city : but according to Pliny, the 
road between Meroe and Syene was difcovered in the reign 
of Nero to be eight hundred and feventy-four Roman miles 
long. The Numidian geographer does not differ greatly 
from fome of thefe computations 5 for he intimates, that 
travellers are generally above two months in traverfing Nu- 
bia, or that vaft traft lying betwixt the confines of Egypt 
and Abaflia. We find, that when Ethiopia was in its moft 
flourifliing ftate,^ the city of Meroe made a prodigious fi« 
gure, infomuch that, if fome of the ancients may be ere- 
dited» it could fend into the field an army of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand men, and contained four hundred thou* 
fand artificers, though in Pliny's time it was but a fmall 

(K) To which we may add by the Ethiopians, juft as fuc- 

the ifland in the great lake of cefs attended their refpedtive 

Pfeboa, fometimes occupied by arms, according to $trabo ( 1 >« 
the Libyans, and at other times 

(<) Strab. lib. xvii. 

town. 
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town. Several queens of this part of Ethiopia, called Cail» 
dace, that having for a confiderable number of years been 
a fort of furname to them, made this the place of their re- 
iidence. Strabo places it ten thoufand ftadia from > Alex- 
andria, and the capital of Ethiopia. As the. other iilands 
, are in a manner obfcure, they.merit no attention ; only it 
may be proper to obferve, that Hardouin, Bochart, and 
Salmafius, believe Madagafcar to be the ancient Menuthias, 
though Ifaac Voflius imagines it to have been the fame with 
that ifland which the moderns call Zanzibar. Hovr far 
either of thefe notions may be true^ we cannot take upon 
us to determine *. 
CmrioJUies. The principal curioGties of this country are: I. The 
rocks called Amba-Dorho, or the Rock of the Hen above 
mentioned. 2. The folid gold found on the banks of feve- 
ral rivers about the fize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of 
by Pliny, with which the provinces of Damot and Enarea 
are faid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold mines 
fome parts of it are fo famous for. 4. The mountains of 
fait in a diftrift upon the confines of Tigre and Angota^ 
called the Land of Salt. In the mountains the fait is foft, 
and cut out with little labour, but hardens by being expofed 
to the open air. 5. The mountain of red fait mentioned 
by the patriarch Alphonfo Mendez, and faid to be endued 
with many medicinal virtues. 6. The mineral ftibium, 
called in the Ethiopic tongue cuehel or cohol, which is 
produced in feveral provinces 7. The various extraordinary 
animal and vegetable productions, which our readers wiU 
meet with in the hiftory of Abyilinia ''. 

S E C T. 11. 

The Antiquity y Government, Laws, Religion, Language^ 
Cujloms, Arts, isfc. of the Ethiopians. 

Antiauitf |T appears from what has been obferved in the fqrmer 
•f tnt £- 1 feftion,' that the facred writers did not always apply tl\c 
tkiopiant. name of Cu(h to one particular country. They fometimes 

« Herodot. lib. ii« cap. 29. Strab. lib. xvii. PHn. lib. ii'. cap. 7}* 
& lib. vi. cap. 29, 30. Jofeph Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. Agatbarchid. 
Cnid. de Mar. Rubr. lib. v. ubi fup. Ptol. Arrian.Marcian. Steph. 
Byzant. ubi fupra. Salmaf. in Solin. p. 87S. Bocbart. Chan. lib. i. 
cap. 37. Athan. Kirch, in Oedip. .^gypt. Synt. i« cap. 7. p. 57. 
Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 8. b Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. apud Lu- 

dolf. ut & ipfe Ludoi.^. lib. i. cap. 6| 7. 

underftood 
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^nderftood by it that region watered by the Araxes, which 
^wras the feat of the ancient Scythians or Cuthites; and 
Cometimes that country bordering on the Red Sea, contigu- 
ous to Egypt. In fome paflages likewife they feem to have 
liad in view the whole peninfula of the Arabs, or at leaft 
die greateft part of that peninfula. Cuih, the eldeft fon of 
liam was, in all probability) the great progenitor of the 
Ethiopians. 

Many authors are agreed, that fome of the early defcend- AMytf 
cnts of Culh firft fettled in the land bordering on the eadern Arabs^ 
fide of the Red Sea, movirtg gradually from thence to the ^^^JBmgtkt 
ibuthern extremity of Arabia; and afterwards, by means ■^''^^^' ^ 
of the eafy paffage over the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, Uwdab 
tranfplanted themfelves into Ethiopia. According to Eufe- paffed w/# 
bius, this migration happened whilft the Ifraelites were in Etkiopiom 
£gypt -, but Syncellus places it in the time of the Judges. 
The Arabian Cufliites were anciently called Abafeni, and 
made up a great part of the Sabaeans or Homerites, as may 
be adduced from feveral authors. The Ethiopians went 
under the fame name, agreed in many points with the Ara- 
bian Cufhites, and were believed by mpft of the AGatic na- 
tions in Jofephus's time to have had the fame origin. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, it muft be allowed, maintains, that they 
never came from any other country, and that they never 
were corrupted by foreign cuftoms ; though he aflerts, 
that in feveral things they correfponded with the Egyptians. 
Notwithftanding what is advanced by that hiftorian, our 
readers will naturally conclude, from what has been already 
fuggefted, that part of Cufti's pofterity moved gradually 
along the weftern (Iiore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia, which 
by this migration was tolerably well peopled, when the 
Arabian Cufliites firft found their way into it. The great 
difference of at leaft a confiderable body of the AbafBnes- 
from the Arabs, as well as other nations, the fituation of 
the kingdom of Midian, where fome of the earlieft Cufliites 
probably fixed themfelves, and the concurrent voice of an- 
tiquity, both facred and profane, tend to evince the juftnef$ 
of fuch a conclufion. The Ethiopians, therefore, might 
very well vie with the Egyptians, and even be deemed fu- 
perior to them, in point of antiquity, fince Cufli their great 
anceftor was the eldeft fon of Ham. They might likewife 
have been efteemed of equal antiquity with the Arabians, 
as from the kingdom of Midian the Cufliites penetrated 
both into the fouthern parts of the peninfula of the Arabs 
and Ethiopia. The communication between Egypt and E- 
thiopia, as well as the proximity of blood of Cufti and Mif- 
laimj introduced that Gmilitudc of manners obfervable 

amongft 
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amongft their refpefltve inhabitants^ which we fluA 
have occaGon to take notice of ^. 
C'-vem* PHny relates, that Ethiopia was anciently dirided ifito 

ment o/thi ^^^^y^^^^ kingdoms, of which he infinuates that of Meroe 
Ethiopians, to have been the moil powerful and flourifhlng ) but whe- 
ther thefe were independent of each other, or under one 
fupreme head, he no where informs us. Be that as it may, 
as all the old Oriental governments were abfolute^ and the 
* Abaffine princes known to the Europeans fince their firft 

intercourfe with Abaffia have been defpotic, there is no 
reafon to doubt but that the kings of Ethiopia always mled 
with an uncontroulable fway. If we admit the Ethicmiail 
tradition, that a long fucceffion of princes defcended trcm 
Solomon reigned in this country, it can fcarce be denied, 
that their authority was unlimited, as that of the Hebrew 
monarch knew no bounds. It appears from Strabo and 
Pliny, that feme Ethiopic nations were governed always by 
queens, whofe common name was Candace, as that of the 
Egyptian kings was Pharaoh, and Ptolemy. Diodoros Si- 
. cuius gives us to underftand, that a great part of Ethiopia 
was compofed of feveral eleSive monarchies, the heads of 
which were chofen out of their prjefts ; and that all thefe 
princes made the laws of their refpeftive kingdoms tbebaOs 
of their government- The Greeks knew very tittle of the 
Ethiopians ; and therefore from their authors we cai^form 
no adequate idea of any thine relative to them. Scibftris 
and Zerah muft undoubtedly be confidered as princes bear- 
ing an abfolute fway over the dominions they governed, of 
which the Proper Ethiopia was a part. The furpri(ing con- 
quefts made by the one, and the prodigious army com- 
manded by the other, to efFefl: the redudlion of a powerful 
neighbour, feem to fet this point beyond difpute *. 
ijtws^ According to Diodorus Siculus, the laws of Ethiopia 

agreed in fubftance with thofe of Egypt. This conformity, 
continues the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for 
by aflerting, that t'gypt was firft peopled by colonies that 
migrated out of their country. In order to evince that point, 
they maintained the land of Egypt to have been at firft, for 
a confiderable period, entirely covered with water, and af- 
terwards raifed gradually, fo as to become habitable, by the 
frcfli acceflion of mud which the Nile brought every year 

c Eufeh. in Chron. Syncell. in Chronog. Uranius apud Stepb. 
Byzant. de Urb. Ptol. lib. iv. Jof. Scalig. in Comput. Ecclefl JB- 
thiop. de Emend. Temp lib. vii. Job.LudoIf. Hift. ^thiop.lib. i. 
cap. 1. Le Grand, DifTert. ii. ^ Plin. lib. vi. cap. %^, Liidolf. 

Hilt, j^tbiop. lib. ii. cap. 3, 4. Diod. Sicul. Strab. Plin. ubi fuprst 
Newt. Chron. of the Empire of Egyptv 
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oot of Ethiopia., ThU notion is likewife confirmed by He^ ' 

rodotusy who affirms Egypt to be the gift of the Nile ; and 

that the whole region, except the territory of Thebes, ixl 

the time of Menes, was one continued ihorafs. However^ 

he makes the Ethiopians to have been civilized by the Egyp- 

tilnSy and to have learned the cufloms and manners of that 

people fo late as the reign of Pfammiticus I. which, con- 

ndering what has been already advanced, will not eafily be 

admitted for hGt. Yet fome cuftoms and manners, as well 

as laws, the former nation might poffibly have received 

from the latter about that time, though in many particulars 

they agreed long before. We cannot pretend to give our 

readers a detail of the particular laws, or political maxims that 

Srevailed anciently in Ethiopia ; but the following feem to 
ave been the principal: i. Several tribes of Ethiopians look-* 
ed upon it as a fundamental law to eled: their princes out of 
the different orders of their priefts. a. No public execu- 
tioner ever made his appearance in many parts of Ethiopiay 
the malefa£lors there being obliged by a particular law to 
fall by their own hands. 3. According to the eftabliihedl 
order of fucceffion amongft fome Ethiopic nations, upon 
the death of the king, his filler's fon (L), mounted the 
throne ; and in cafe the female branches of the royal family 
failed of ifiue, they chofe the moft beautiful and valiant per- 
fon amongft them for king. 4. It w^s efleemed a moft 
,enormous crime in any perfon capitally convicted to attempt 
'making his efcape into a foreign country. Diodorus relates, 
that a criminal condemned to die, having once meditated 
a flight out of Ethiopia, after the fign of death had been 
fent him by the king, was detedted by his mother, Mrho 

(L) Wc are informed by dorus Siculus and Plinjr flyle 

Plutarch, that a certain Ethio- the animal now called a baboon, 

pian natioti always ele^d a dog cynoce|>ha]u8, from the refem- ^ 

ibr their king^ and paid him blance its head beara to that of 

divine honours. T|iefameau- a doe^ which renders it not 

thor, howeyer, judicioufly ob- improcmble, that the creature 

ferves, that all the high po(b denominated cyon or dog by 

were filled with men. Pombly Plutaroh was an ape or baboon ; 

the modem kingdom of Zen* ef^ially fince the cynocepha* 

dero, governed always by an lus wnp produced only in Ethio- 

ele^bd monarch, who is faid to pia* However, this we can 

icfemble an ape, or rather to be only propofe to our readers as a 

an ape, majr correfpond with conjeaure (i)» 
this nation* It is certain Dio- 

(i) Plutarch, adverf. Stoic. Didd. Sicul. lib. Viu Plltl. lib. viii* 
cap, 34. Fernand* 5c Tellcx. apud Job. |«iidolf. in Hift. i£tbiop. 
lib. i. cap. 6. 
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thcitupoti ftmnglcd him with a garter, he not offering tSfce 
leaft refiftance, left an indelible ftainihould thereby be fixei 
upon his family. 5. The king of this region was obliged 
to difpatch himfelf (M), whenever he received a meffage 
from the pricfts of Mcroe, the moft revered of any in E- 
thiopia,\ with an intimation that the gods commanded him, 
for the good of his fubjeds, to die^ 6. If the king became 
maimed or wounded by any accident, his domeftics iwere 
obliged to wound and maim themfelves juft in the fame 
manner. 7. At the king's death all his bouihold fervants, 
either in compliance with the laws, or art indifpenfable 
cuftom, killed themfelves, this being looked upon as the 
ftrongeft teftimony of their fincerc attachment to him. 
8. Some of the Eihiopic tribes above Mcroe on both fides 
the Nile, the preceding laws being chiefly confined to that 
peninfula, and the parts of Ethiopia near Egypt, ele£led 
the moft induftrious (hepherds to prcGde over them. Others 
beftowed the kingdom upon the moft opulent perfons they 
could find, imagining them the moft capable of admini- 
ftering with their riches to the wants and exigencies of the 
• public *. 
Reli^ioH» Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin aif- 

thors, appears to have been the principal objeS of religious 
worfliip in Ethiopia, though the natives (N) paid likewife 
divine honours to Ifis, Pan, Hercules, JEfculapius, and 
others, whom they coniidered as the greateft benefadors t6 
mankind. In fine, if thefe authors may be credited, their 
religion differed not much from that of the Egyptians. 

« Diod. Sic. ubi fupra. Herod, lib. ii. cap. 5. & alib. Agathar« 
chid. Cnid. apud. Phut. Nic Damafcen. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 

(M) This enormous power us, that the Ethiopians valued 

the pricfts enjoyed till the time themfelves upon their bei^g the 

of £rgamene8,kingof Ethiopia, firft tlation thae had a religious 

contemporary with Ptolemy eftablifhment. They believed, 

Philadelphus,whobeinga mar- that for this reafon, adds he, 

ttal prince, advanced to the gol- their facrifices were more at^- 

den temple of iSfculapius, ceptable to the gods than thofe 

where they reiided, with a body offered by any other people, 

of troops, and put them all to Which notion, continues Dio- 

the fword. After this he made dorus, Homer himfelf feen^fo 

feveral regulations, and in a adopt, when he intiV)dooe6 Jli« 

gr^at meafure new-modelled the pitier, attended by the otbir 

|iublic worfliip of the Ethio- gods, as prefect at an aniuYer- 

pians, as we learn from Diodo- fary faqrince, or grand entef' 

rus Siculu8» tainment, prepareicTfor iunv^ 

(N) Diodorus Siculus tells the Ethiopians. , 
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DiodoruSy however, aflures ua that fome of them were 
athei(tS| who looked upon the fun, on account of his fcorch- 
ing rays, as their iqfipiacable enemy. Could we depend 
upon a tradition -of the modern Abaffines, the Ethiopians^ 
or at lead a confiderable part of themt adhered zealouily to 
the law of Mofes from the time of Solomon to their con* 
verfion to Chriftianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Sheba, whom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth, and who ruled over a powerful nation of Ethiopia, 
had a fon by Solomon named Menilehec, who was educated ' 
at that prince's pourt, and inftruded in the law of God, 
through the great care of his father. Being afterwards 
anointed king of Ethiopia, and fent home to take pofTeflioa 
of his kingdom, at th^ deCre of feveral eminent Ifraelites, 
and doctors of the law, that attended him, he introduced 
his father's religion, which continued amongft his fubje£is 
and their pofterity till th^ time of St. Athanafius. What 
credit is to be given to this tradition, we ihall not pret^d 
to determine ; iince the learned are much divided in their 
fentiments concerning the fituation of the. kingdom of She* 
ba, whofe queen had an interview with Solomon at his own 
court. St. Cyprian, Epiphtinius, St. Cyril of Alexandria^ 
Cardinal Baronius, SuareZi,J^rinus, Pineda, Bocharr, and 
the Arabs in general, fix th^eir refidence in Arabia Fclif» 
The laft call her Belkis, and affirm her to have been the 
daughter of Hod-Had, king of the Homerites. On the 
other hand, the Abafline nadon, Jofephus, Origen, Su 
Auftin, the learned Hugo Grotius, the patriarch Alphonfo 
Mendez, the father^s Balthafar TelleZ; and Joan Dos-Santos^ 
have placed this celebrated princefs in Ethiopia- We 
have not room to infert here the arguments offered on both ^ 
(ides in defence of their refpe£tive opinions, but (hall only 
obferve, that the kingdom of Abailia feems to correfpond 
better with the queen of Sheba's country, according to our 
Saviour's description of it, as being more to the fouth of, 
and remote from, Judaea, than Arabia. To which we majf 
add, that it appears from Scripture, that fome perfons of 
diftin£lion amongil the Proper Ethiopians were of the fame 
religion with the Jews, or nearly fo, in the apoftolical age» 
For queen Candace*s treafurer, baptized by Philip, went 
with an offering to Jerufakm, to worfliip God there, and 
w;^s not unacquainted with the writers of the Old Tefta* 
ment y which cannot, we apprehend, be faid with fo much 
propriety of the Arabians. This circumftance feems to us 
m tome degree a proof, that the Mofaic law was held to be 
of divine inftitution in Meroe, and the other parts of £thio<* 
pia dependent on it^ even before the birth of our Saviooft 

P:i if 
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if Mt as eaVly zt the age of Solomon ; and confequentty 
adds fom^ weight to the arguments of thofe writers who 
have aflerted, that the queen of Sheba came from Ethio- 
pia. However, it muft be owned, that Strabo fuggefts the 
people of Meroe in his time to have adored Hercules, Pan, 
and Ifis, with another foreign god. He likewife informs 
us> that the Ethiopians ranked in the number of their deities 
all their moft eminent benefa£tors, and thofe who were 
diftinguiflied by their birth. The Stin, according to him, 
the people under confideration in the moft early times fii 
highly adored, that they reputed thofe to be atheifts who 
curfed him at his rifing, as fome fuch there were inhabiting 
the torrid 2one, becaufe he forced them to (helter them- 
felves from his intenfe heat in moift and marfhy places ; 
for this reafon the Greeks and Romans gave the Sun the 
name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. The Ethiopians themfclves 
called him Aflabin or AflabinuSt as we learn from Pliny. 
They likewife confecrated to him the cinnamon-tree^ an 
odoriferous flirub, which grew in their country. The 
^riefts only were allowed to gather that harveft, which they 
always ufliered in with facrinces of forty-four oxen, goats, 
and meep, beginning the work that followed before fun- 
rifing, and finiihing it before his fetting. The crop being 
gathered, they divided it into three parts ;with a fpear, 
which was never ufed but on that occafion. They carried 
away two portions of it, and left on the fame fpot that 
which fell to the Siin ; and forthwith, fay Pliny, Solinus, 
^ and Theophraftus, if the diviiion had been diftribuled with 

equity, the fun's portion took fire of itfelf, and was con- 
fumed. This ceremony feems to have been common to the 
Ethiopians above Egypt, and the Saltans feated in Arabia 
Felix. Banier is of opinion that the Ethiopians had gods 
natural, and gods animated, as well as the keyptians; that 
they worfhipped the moon under the name of Ifis, and uni* 
verfal nature under that of Pan. They alfo paid divine 
honours to their deceafed kings as did thofe nations to^ 
gether with the Mauritanians. Among the princes deified 
by this people were the famous Juba and Verfotina, which 
laft was probably either one of their queens, or fome other 
Woman of the firft diftindion rendered illuftrious by her 
• glorious aflions.^ The Ethiopiahs of Meroe, according to 
Herodotus, in his time, worfliipped Jupiter and Bacchus, 
and had an oracle of Jupiter. Some Ethiopian nations 
offered facrifices to the Day, which they efteemed as aged, 
according to Lucian. An ancient tradition prevails amongft 
the Abaffiites, that the fifft Ethiopians adored a monftroos 
£»rpent called in theii language Arwc*midre -» but this far 

vours 
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w#tifs fo niiicTi of the fabulous^ that our readers will jpro- 
isably think it 4eferves little credit ^ 

In a cQuntf y of fo vaft an extent as Ethiopia, inhabited by Languagi* 
various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no fmall va* 
riety of languages, at leaft of dialers, muft have prevailed. 
The. moft ancient of tfaefe was undoubted lys that called by 
ttie learned the Ethiopic, into which the Scripture was ' 
formerly tranflated, and in which all the books of the Abaf- 
fioes, both facred aad profane, are written. Some authors 
hare informed us, that this language nearly refembles the 
Chaldee; but, according to Ludolfus, who pafled above 
fixty years in the ftudy of it, it bears as great an afBnity to 
the Hebrew and Svriac, and approaches nearer ftill to the 
Arabic, from whicn to him it appears immediately to be de- 
rived* In ihort, there is fo perfe£i an agreement between 
tttem, that whoever underftands the one, may, without any 
difficulty, make himfelf mafter of the other. He alfo a£» 
ferts,^ that a competent knowlege of the Hebrew, or any 
other of the Oriental tongues, will enable a ftudent foon to 
make a very rapid progrefs in the Ethiopic^ As feveral 
Hebrew roots, and genuine figiiifications of Hebrew words, 
are ftill preferved in the Ethiopic, which would be fought 
for in vain eitbe^ in their own or any other language ex« 
cept this, it ^certainly merits the efteem of a41 who would 
diligently apply themfelves to the ftudy of the Scriptures^ 
Befides, it is impoflible to attain a thorough knowlege of 
the Abai&n^ affairs, this being the language in wifich all 
their hiftories, and other treatifes, are written, without be« 
ing tolerably well acquainted with it. The pureft dialc£fc 
of this tongue was that ufed in the kingdom of Tigre, 
which was the place of refidence of Axuma and the old 
Ethiopian kings. Here it continued till the failure of the 
Zagean line i after which, a Sewan prince afcendiag the 
throne, the Amharic diale£t was introduced at court, and 
gradually difFufed itfelf over the whole empire. However^ 
the language fpoken in Tigre . at prefent approaches the 
neareft to the old Ethiopic ; whi<^h ftill retains its priftine 
dignity not only in their books, but alfo in their divine 
worftiip, as alfo in their kings letters patents, commiftions^ 
and all other public aAs. Befides, father Tellez in# 
forms us, that in bis time there were as many languages as 

f Herodot. lib. jL Strab. lib. i. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Plin. lib. xil. 
cap. 19. Solin. cap. %i, Lucian. in Jup. Trag. p. 699.^ Oreg* 
Aba(C apud. Ludolf. ubt fupra, lib. ii. cap. %, Banier, lib. vi. cap. ^ 
Jofeph. Ori|. Auguft. Cyprian. Epiphan. CyriU. Alsxandr. Baron. 
Saarez. l«ori{ri. Pined, apud Ludolf. ubi fupra, lib. ii. cap. 3. Po« 
^ock.^pecimi Hift, Arab. p. 59. 
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kingdotM) or large pcoTmces, in Abkffia; and' that there 
were different dialeds in one and the fame kingdom. A9 
the language of Tigre is at prefent deeply tinged with the 
ancient Ethiopic, fo thofe of moft of the other kingdoms 
partake greatly of the Amharic; though they confiderably 
differ one from another. The people of Bagemdra or Ba* 
gemeder ufie a dialeft peculiar to themlelyes. Tho£e of 
Haugofra^ Ifata, Gojam, and Sheway have one common to' 
them all. T he Gafatas have many Ambaric words, but 
their tongue is extremely difficult to be umktftood by any 
of th^ other Abaffines. In the kingdom of Dambea a lan- 
guage is fpoken very different frctai both the Amharic and 
Etbiopic. The diale£b of Gofiga^ agrees with that of £na» 
rea^ though it does not bear a near refemblance to any 
of the others in Ethiopia e. • 
£///«r/« As it will be expedled, that we ihoQid fay fomething of 

the letterS) or alphabetic charaders, of this nation, oar 
readers will not be difpleafed to .find here the ancient Ethio* 
pfic alphabet, as given by the learned Job Ludolfus^ in his 
hiftory of Ethiopia* 

/i; Mf. /\: Lam, 

A". Bet. ^' M'*^' 

^\ Dent. fl\ Saat. 

^; Haut. V* ^*"' 

Q^l Wow'.- Z^l Af. 

H ; Zau fi^ tzadai. 

^: Hham. ^; Kof. 

{[\\Tait. 4: Rees. 

p: JamfiH. WlSaut. 

Til ^'^f' '^• ^^'^'' 

From comparing lliefe letters with the old Oriental alpha- 
bets, taken from antique coins and infcriptions by Loefcher, 
and confulting what we have already obferred in oar ac- 

■ s Mariani ViAorii Inflitutionei Lineuie Mihiop. 'Romm, im. 
Wenimer. Inftitut. Grammat^Atbiop. Jo. Fotken.Pfalter./Btbio|i. 
Brian. Walton, in Ihtrod. ad Left. Lineuar. Oriental. Job. Lodolf. 
Hift. ;Stbiop. lib. i. cap. i$. ut & BaltbM. Telles. apnd Ludolf. 
ibid. ' ' - _ . 
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^Oynt of <b€ Carthaginian^ it may perhaps not feem impro- 
^ble» that fome of them were derived from the old Afly- 
rian, Phoenician, Samaritan, and Syriac chara£ters. The 
number of the letters likewife in this alphabet, and the 
iiacxies of feveral of them, tend to eftablifh the fame fuppo- 
fition J though Ludolfus believes thefe characters to have 
hecn invented by the Axumites or Ethiopians themfelves, 
and to be niuch older than even the Cufic chara£ter of the 
Aral^s. It is remarkable, that the Abaffines have no gram- 
mar i and that, when Gregory was taught the ufe of one, 
he could not forbear returning thanks to God, as though 
. fome fecret of great importance had been discovered to him; 
We muft not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both 
>vrote and read from the left-hand to the right, contrary, to ' 
the cuftom of the Orientals ; a circiimftance which indi- 
cates, that their alphabet was not entirely of the fame ex- 
tra£):ion with that of the Arabs **. 

The Ethiopians agreed in feveral points with the Egyp- Cujfoms* 
tians, though they had many cuftoms peculiartothemfelves, 
fome of which were very fingular and uncommon. As we 
have riot room to expatiate upon every cuftom to be found 
in hiftory, we muft content ourfelves with touching upon 
fome of the principal of them. i. The Egyptian Ichthyo- 
phagi differed from otherltiations in feveral particulars. By 
{lopping up the paffages of certain caverns on the coaft of 
the Red-fea with ftone^, they inclofed vaft numbers of 
fifties, which, upon the reflux of the tide, were Teft as in 
a net, and ferved them for food. The women and children 
employed themfelves in throwing on ftiore thofe of a leffer 
lize, whilft the men fecured the marks, fea; calves, congers, 
and monftrous lobQers, with which that fea abounded, 
killing them with fliarp goats-horns, and rough ftone^ 
broken off the rocks. Thefe they expofed to the folar rays 
in ftone pots turned towards the fouth, where the flefti was 
foon feparated from the bones by the intenfe heat. This 
they boiled up with the feeds of paliurus. The mafs form- 
ed by thefe two ingredients . was at firft liquid, and of a 
reddifti colour; but, being fpread upon tiles, and dried, or 
rather baked, by the fun, it became hard and favoury. This 
they commonly fed upon ; but, when any inundations hap- 
pened, fo that they could not, for feveral days together, 
approach the ftiorc, they were conftrained to eat (hell-fifh, 
fome of which were fo large, that they weighed four minas. 
^If thefe at any time failed, they found themfelves com- 

' ^ Job. Lttdolf. H\i: iEthiop. lib. iv. cap. r. Qram ^thiop. ed. 
•.Lpn4« i46t. Jk Comment, ad Hitt* /Ethiap» p. 34^ 555, 556, 5(t,& 
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pelkd to liave recourfe to the bones, though deftined fo^ 
another ufe, which preferved them till the fea fent tb^r 
ufual fupplies. They drank water only every fifth day, but 
that in fuch immoderate quantities, that they were fcarte 
i^ble to breathe. They , feemed not to utt<5r any a|liculate 
JTpimds, and confequently to be void of language. Some of 
them, according to Agatharchides, never drank at all, living 
only upon raw fifli. Thefe, continues the fame author^ 
might have bci^n deemed real Stoics, aj heing nevcf 
ruffled or difcompoftd by the violence of any prevailing 
pailion. However barbarous their neighbours might ^fteem 
thein, they h^d the arj of teaching the phocas or fea-calveS| 
produced by the neighbouring gulph, to affift them in catch- 
ing other fifli. Several tribes lived in fuch caves as wc have 
^ dcfcribed in the former fe£lion j others eredled huts of fir- 
trees, which grew there in great abundance, bearing fruit 
like a cheftnut, of the boughs and leaves of which they 
formed a fort of canopy. This, together with the pleafant 
breezes coming from off tl^e fea, fheltered them from the 
torching rays of the fun. Laftly, others fixed their habi^ 
ifiations in inacceflSble hollows furrounded with high precis 
pices and the fea. The Ichthyophagi generally enjoyed an 
uninterrupted ftate of health j but few of them attained to 
old age. They carried their dead to the fea«{hore, where 
they lay expofed till the return of the tide, which carried 
them off; fo that, as they fed upon fifli in their life-time, 
they after their death in return afforded thofe animals a 
yepaft. 2. The Chelonophagi already mentioned not only 
tifed the flefli of tortoifes for food, but likcwifc covered 
their huts or cottages with the fliells of thofe animals. Ai 
both in fize and figure thefe fhells refembled a fmall fifliing- 
Vcpl, t\\t Chelonophagi cniployed them as boats, on fpme 
occaiions, They bad a particular manner of furprifing thi^ 
fifli, which we find described from Agatharchiides by Di<v> 
dorus Siculus. 3. Another Ethiopic canton lived upon fiih 
pf the cetaceous kind, which they found thrown u]pon the 
ipiore by chance. When they were preffed by fanzine, 
they devoured the jbpnes of thofe creatures, whofe fleflj at , 
other times fui|ain^d them. 4. The Ethiopian Rhizophagi, 
after they had warned the roots of the canes growing in 
mar(hy ground, bruifed them, and preparing them by the 
|ieat of the fun,' fared delic^ouily upon tnem. This canton 
was greatly infcfted with lions, which iiTded from the de- 
ferts in vaft riuriibers, and would have depopulated the 
tountry they inhabited, had i)o( a prodigious muititode of 
ghats q£ at^ ^n6rmous Qzt atinpally 'expelled them. At the 
^^jp t|tie ^he ^hizophagiy iq orde^ to avoi4 thefe gnats, 
■'■'''■"'• -"'•''■ ' ■ " retired 
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retired towards the moraffcs. The Hylophagi were people 
of fuch furpriGng activity, that they (kipped from one tree 
to another, like birds. They always went naked/lived upon 
the young (hoots of treesj had their wives in common, and 
frequently quarreled about their refpe6live habitations. On 
thefe occafions they fought with clubs, after the manner of 
the Libyans, which fometimes did great execution. 6. One 
tribe of Ethi^ians, watching an opportunity, killed leo- 
pards and bufniloes, with clubs burnt at one end, ftones, 
and darts, in the manner defcribed by Agatharchides and 
Diodorus Siculus. They trained up their children in throw- 
ing the dart, and would not fufFer them to eat till they had 
hit the mark. 7. Another Ethiopic nation had two very ^ 
particular ways of taming elephants, for a full defcription 
of which our readers mu(l have recourfe to the authors laft 
mentioned. 8. The Struthophagi had feveral arts and de- 
vices to take o(triches, on which they fed. That animal 
defended itfelf againft them with ftones, which it threw 
with its feet to a great diftance. The Struthophagi of the 
(kins of thefe ollriches made both garments and coverlets 
for their beds. 9. The Acridophagi had a deep valley in 
their country, many furlongs in extent, which they ftrewed 
with wood, and other combuftible materials ; and, when 
the fouth wind drove vaft numbers of locufts thither, fet 
them on iire, the fmoke fuflbcating all thofe animals. Such 
in(inite numbers of locufts were deftroyed on thefe occa- 
• fions, that the ground for fome leagues was covered with 
their bodies, which the people preferved with fait, pro- 
duced moft plentifully in their territories, and lived upon 
for the following year. But they were probably very un- 
wholefome fpod ; for the Acridophagi did not exceed the 
age of forty years, and at laft died in a miferable manner. 
They were devoured by winged infefts of different fpecies^ 
of a ftrange and hideous form, expiring for the moft part 
in exquifite torture. PofEbly the air itfelf, as well as the 
locufts, might have greatly contributed to fo uncommon 
and fatal a malady. 10. The Cynamolgi, feated in the 
fouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore long beards, and kept dogs 
extremely fierce, in order to hunt Indian oxen, prodigious 
herds of which came every year amongft them. 11. The 
nations placed ftill more to the fouth, according to Aga- 
tharchides and Diodorus, lived the life of favages, if not 
tljat of the worft of brutes. From hence we are inclined 
to believe, that the Cafres were not unknown to the an- 
cients, and confequently that they had feen more of the 
fottthern parf s of Africa tnan the moderns imagine. 1 2. The 
above mentioned authors inform us» that the greateft part 
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of the Troglodytes in their manner of life ocarjy lefemUed 
the Libyan Nomades, that they were divided lato tribes^ 
and that all of thefe were under one fuprcme head. 13. The 
Troglodytes, during the time of the E^efian winds, drank a 
liquor compofed of blood and milk boiled together. In the 
fummer months they lived about the morailes with their 
flocks, where they frequently fought for convenieat pa*, 
ftures. The old and infirm cattle always fuppiied them 
with food, for which reafon they called the maks their fa* 
thers, and the females their mothers, never giving thofe 
denominations to their natural parents. They had no other 
garments than the ikins of beafts, with which they covered 
only their loins. 14. They held all their old women in the 
bigbeft veneration, infomuch that, in their mofl bloody 
€K>ntefts, if any of them appeared, they threw down their 
arms. When the men were worn out with age, they tied 
Ihemfelves by the neck to an ox's tail, and were dragged 
about till they expired ; and, if upon an admonition from a 
friend they declined ufing this expedient, they might be 
Jlrangled without any crime. As it was deemed an unpar- 
donable offence to defire life when 'a peifon was incapable 
of contributing to the welfare of the public, if any one was 
feized with an incurable diftemper, or maimed by accident, 
it was not only lawful, but meritorious, to difpatch him. 
They carried their dead to the top of fome hill, where they 
firft covered them with ftones, and then fixed a goat*s horn 
upon them. So devoid were they of compaffion, that the ■ 
ceremoiiy of burying the deceafed in this manner was one 
of their moft celebrated diverfions. In a word, like nine- 
tcntbs of the inhabitants of this globe, they lived in the moft 
deplorable ignorance and brutality. 15. The .Ethiopians 
made ufe of bows and arrows, darts, lances, and feveral 
other weapons (O), which they managed with great ftrengtb 
and dexterity. 16. Circumcifion was a rite obferved amongft 
them, as well as the Egyptians, from very early antiquity, 
though which of thefe nations firft received it, cannot cer- 
tainly be known. 1 7. The Ethiopian foldiers tied their ar- 
rows round their heads, the feathered part of which touched 
their foreheads and temples, and the other projeSed like to 
many rays, which formed a kind of crown. Thefe arrows 
were extremely fliort, pointed with (harp ftones inftead of 

(O) The Megabari, a canton hides. Many of their neigh* 

of the Troglodytes, fought with hours, however, were armed 

clubs, and carried before them vvkh bows and arrows (i). 
round (hields-made of raw ox- 



(0 Piod.Sic. lib. ill. Strab. libwxvL p. 776. . 
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iroh^ md dipped in poifon, infomuch that all tbe wounds 

t'ven by them were attended with immediate death* The 
>Mr8 from which they (hot thefe arrows were four cubits 
I^ng, and required fo much ftrength to manage them, that 
no nation could ufe them but the Ethiopians. According 
to feverai authors, when they came to a general a£lion with 
an enemy, they darkened the air with clouds or fliowers of 
thefe arrows* Many tribes* of the people now under confi<- 
deration» particularly the Bfemmyes, were wonderfully jQcil- 
ful in thefe weapons, taking aim fo well, and hitting the 
mark fo exaAly, that fome of the ftncie^s imagined every 
individual to have had four eyes^ The Ethiopians retreated 
fighting in the fame manner as the Parthiahs, difchargins 
-vollies of arrows with fuch dexterity and addrefs, whilft 
they were retiring full-fpced, that they terribly galled the efic* 
my. 1 8. Their lances or darts were of an immenfe fize« 
19. The Macroblanor long-lived Ethiopians fed for the moft 
part upon roafted flefli, drank milk, and frequently attained 
to the age of a hundred and twenty years. It is faid, that 
this longevity was principally owing to their bathing in a 
rich and fragrant fountain, which rendered their bodies 
fmootb, as if anointed with oil, and perfumed them with 
tbe odour of violets. 20. Thefe Ethiopians looked upon 
brafs as the moft valuable of metals, and held gold in fuch 
little efteem> that they fettered their prifoners with golden 
chains. 21* Some Ethiopic cantons buried their dead in 
earthen coffins about their temples, and fwore by their 
manes ; and others threw them into the river, confidering 
this as the heft fort of burial. 22. Some of the Ethiopians 
had ao regular meals, or ftated times of eating, but always 
irefreihed themfelves when ftimulated by hunger and thirib. 
23. The Ethiopian anthropophagi lived Upon human flefli^ 
as w£ karn from Philoilratus, Pliny, Solinus, and Ptolemy K 

As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moft of JrtJ^ &c. 
their laws, their fplendid funerals, the deification of their 
princes, the feverai colleges of priefts, circumciAon, and 
in moft of their facred and civil inftitutions, it is highlj 
probable that the fame arts, fciences, and learning, as well 
as religion, prevailed in both nations. 

I Diod. Sic. lib. lii. Herodot. lib. ii. iii. vii. & alib. Agatbarchid* 
Cnid. de Mar. Rubr. iib. v. cap. 12 — 31. apud Phot. p. 1343— 1360, 
Strab. lib- xvii. & alib. Xenoph. *A*«Car. lib. iii. Heliodor. Ethio- 
pic. lib. ix. & alib. Ptol. Georgr. lib. iv. cap. 9. Scylax Caryand. 
p. la. Elian, de Animal, lib. vi. Sc lib. xiv. cap. 5* Geogr. Nub« 
dim. i. par. i. Joan. Tzetz. cap. i. lib. £< iaao« Joan. Geomet^« 
bym,ii. 
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Ckarttaer The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, but i 
BfthtBtk' lent in their temper. They like wife furpafied raoft other 
*'• nations in beauty and fize, to which a proportionable de« 
grec of ftrength was generally annexed. For which reafon 
Herodotus iptimates, that the Macrobii conferred the roval 
dignity upon^.the moft beautiful* large, and ftrong perloim 
they could find amongft them. Both they and the Arabians* 
had an invincible averfion to mice, as we learn from Flu-* 
tarcfa. If the modern Abaffines refemble their anceftors^ 
they were well-fhaped, of a generous difpoiition> and ex- 
ceeding quick parts. -According to various authors, the 
Proper ancient Ethiopians were, in general, perfectly black, 
as we find their pofterity at this day> though fome parti- 
cular cantons were white, called by Pliny White Ethio- 
pians« It la probable they were pleafed with their natural 
colour, and preferred it to thofe of other nations. Some 
writers affirm, that the children of the prefent AbafGnes, 
are terrified at the fight of an European, as much as oar's 
are at that of a Negro ; and that they paint the devil white, 
in order to ridicule all complexions bordering upon that 
colour. Others relate, that in ibme provinces of Abai&a 
the people are of an olive colour ; that in general they are 
born white, with a fpot upon their navel, which in a fliort 
time after their birth fpreads over their whole body; and 
that, being tranfported into Europe, they become white at 
the fecond or third generation. Gregory, the Abaffine, in- 
formed Ludolfus, that his countrymen came into the world 
of a reddi(h hue, but in a fbort time turned black. Tbeir 
women are ftrong and lufty, and bring forth with little 
pain. When they are in labour they kneel down as the 
Hebrew women did, arid are delivered without the help of 
a midwife^ Many, if not all, of thefe particulars undoubt* 
edly held equally true of the ancient Ethiopians, who, itorck 
what is obfervable in their pofterity, appear to have been 
Ukewife very patient of labour, capable of bearing the greateft 
fatigues, and endued with uncommon vivacity. Laftly^ 
from Herodotus, compared with the relations ot fome mo- 
dern authors, it is not unlikely, that they died of old-age^ 
a few only excepted, who either fell by the fword or were 
devoured by wild beafts, as Salluft has obferved of the soi- 
cient Africans ^* 

k Herodot. lib. iii. Diod. Sic. tibi Tap. P. Balthazar Tellezius, 8c 
Greg. AbaiT. apud Job. Ludolf. in Hift. ^thiop. lib. Hi. C9P. i4« nt 
& ipfe Ludolf. ibid. If. Voifius de Orig>i^Jil, &c. t* Auguftin. taJ^ 
met. Di6:. BIM. in voc. J£thiopia,>&c« * ' ' ^ ' 
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SECT. III. 

^e Hiftory of th€ Ethiopians y to the Ufurpation of the 
Zagaan Family ^ which commenced about the Tear of 
Chrift 960. 

^^TOT only the vaft tra£k ftretching from the fouthcm martth 
yy\ limits ot Egypt to Libya Incognita, and the penin- firftkin%- 
fula of Arabia, as wel^as a particular part of that peninfula ^f^^f 
contiguous to Egypt, but likewife Sufiana, called by the ^f **J^ 
Orientals Kbuzeftan, and the country watered by the A- '^"^^.J^-^^ 
raxes, the feat of the ancient Scythians, fometimes went 
under the denomination of Cufli amonsft the Afiatic nations. 
"Where Cufli himfelf fettled immediately after the difperfion, 
authors are far from being agreed \ fome placing him in 
Sufiana or Kbuzeftan, others in Arabia Felix, and others in 
that diftri£l near the confines of Egypt, called in Scripture 
the Land of Midian or Madian. roffibly fome of his de-> 
Icendents might contribute towards peopling all the dif* 
ferent regions here mentioned ; but it is probable that many ' 
of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt, fince the po« 
fterity of Elam, the fon of Shem, peopled, in all likelihood, 
feveralof the provinces of Perfia, and particularly Elymais^ 
or Elam, contiguous to Sufiana or Kbuzeftan. fie that as 
may, it is certain, the land of Midian went by ^the name of 
Cufb before the age of Mofes, when, it is natural to fup- 
pofe, the country waflied by the Araxes was but thinly peo- 
pled, and even fcarce known. That many of the children 
of Cufli ihould have migrated into Arabia, and efpecially 
that part of Yaman bordering upoii the ftreights of Bal-al- 
Mandab, has a great appearance of truth ; fince fuch a fitua- 
tion feems to be commodious for throwing large numbers 
of Cufliites into the Proper Ethiopia, as well as the inland 
parts of Africa. To fupport farther the conjecture offered 
to the confideration of our readers, it may be obferved from 
various authors, that a great part of the Upper Egypt was 
poflefled by the CuOiites in the earlier ages ; and the city 
of Cofs, Kus, or K&fliy fituated upon the Nile in that coun* 
try, took its name from Cu(h the father of the Ethiopians. 
Ttie Arabs call Ethiopia not only Habafh, from Habafh the 
fuppofed fon of Cufli, but likewife Cufli or Coufch, in like 
manner as the Hebrews. The firft kings of this country 
we have no account of, that deferves the leaft regard. It is 
probable that fcvcral pringes ceigned here at the fame time^ 
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before arty of the greatrcmpircs were formed^ as in Egypt. 
Some of the modern AbaiHnes pretend, that Arwe was the 
fird king of Ethiopia; but they relate nothing memorable 
of bim. This prince was afTaflinated by Angab, who after- 
wards afcended the throne, and was fucceeded by Senabur^ 
Gedur, &c. As for the catalogue annexed to the fabalous 
hiftory of Tzagaxus,and what we find on this fubjedtin Jc- 
rom Vecchietti) not the lead degree of credit is due to. them. 
The prtfent king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Abaffia^ 13 
ftyled by his fubjefts negus, i. e. ktng'^ but as the govenx>r5 
of provinces are fometiraes honoured with that appellation, 
his proper title is negufa nagaft Zaitiopia, i. e. king of the 
kings of Ethiopia '. 
Mofes C9H' It may be inferred from fome authors that the Ethiopians 
fuers E' poffefled Thebais before Mofes' time, and confeguently that 
*^i^ they were a powerful nation from the remoteft antiquity. 
According to thefe authors, they made an irruption into 
the Lower Egypt whilft Mofes was in that country, and 
penetrated as far as Memphis. Having defeated the Egypr 
tians in a pitched battle, they threatened them with imme- 
diate deftfuftion. Whereupon the Egyptian gods being 
confulted, ordered their votaries to put an Hebrew at the 
bead of their forces, and then march againft the enemy. 
The king, in purfuance of this order, prevailed upon Mofej 
to accept the command of his army, and to take an oath, of 
fidelity to him. Mofes, being veftcd with unlimited power 
to a£l as he fliould think proper for the good of his mafter's 
fervice, immediately advanced at the head of his tfoops 
into the heart of the enemy's country. As he did not judge 
it expedient to march along the banks of the Nile, in con- 
formity to their expectations, but to pufh through fome in* 
terior provinces, greatly infefted with ferpents of an enor-* 
jnous fize, towards Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, he was 
obliged to have recourfe to the following ftratagem to prcr 
ferve his men : he filled many chefts or panniers, made of 
the Egyptian plant Papyrus, with vaft numbers of the ibis, 
an Egyptian bird, that had a natural antipathy to ferpents 
of all kinds, and made great havock of them. When he 
approached the traft abounding with thofe animals, he let 
out his birds, which deftroyed all they met with, and opened 
a paffage for the Egyptian forces. Mofes, therefore, with- 
out any difficulty, furprifed the Ethiopians, gave them a 

1 Ptol. Afiae tab. 5. Bochart. Phal. lib. ii. cap. i. & alib. PHnJib. 
VI. cap. 25. Jorcph. Antiquit. lib. xii. cap. xj. Hyde dc Relig. Vet; 
Perfar. p 80, &c. Num. cap. xii. z« Caimeti inr Art. Cuih &^thio» 
pia D Utrbel. Bibliotb. Orienul. in voc« Habas. Job. Ludolf. HiiU 
;^thlop. lib. ii. cap. i,»,&c« 
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fotai ddfeat, and at laft-fliut them up in Meroc; but this 
place was rendered in a manner impregnable by the Nile, 
the Aftapas, and the Aftaboras, which furrounded it in 
fuch a manner, that it was almoft impoffible for an army to 
approach it. However, Mofes* good fortune interpofing, 
he found means to reduce the town. The king of Ethiopia's 
daughter obferving from the walls Mofcs' bravery in repulf- 
ing feveral fallies of the befieged, and being charmed with 
his fucccfs, fell in love with him, and, by the affiftancc 
of fome friends (he could confide in, offered to deliver up 
the place, provided he would fwear to marry her". This 
overture, continue the fame authors; Mofes complied with, 
was thereupon admitted into the town, and married the 
princefs. However, he treated the citizens with great rigout 
and feverity, firft plundering them, and then putting moft 
of them to the fword. In fine, having ravaged the whole 
country, rafed or difmantled all the places of ftrength, and 
confequently rendered the Ethiopians for a long time inca- 
pable of making head againft the Egyptians, he returned 
with great glory. Cedrenus intimates, that this war lafted 
ten years ■•• 

The Abaflines arc firmly pcrfuaded that the celebrated yjj^ j^^ 
queen of Sheba, who had an interview with Solomon, reign- Jines &g- 
ed over the Proper Ethiopia. They have a hiftory of her ''f^^ t/ieir 
written at large, 'but intcrfperfed with various fables. It ^1"^'^^ 
imports that Makeda (for, according to them, that was her fi^soU* 
name), receiving an account from Tamerin, an Ethiopian mon and 
merchant^ of the furprifing power and wifdom of Solomon, thequetm 
took a journey to Jerufalem, to know the truth of this re- ^ i^^*- 
port. She Was attended by a great train of her prime nor 
bility, and carried with her a variety of mag^nificent pre- 
fents. After (he had been iilftrufted at Jerufalem in the 
worfliip of the true God, (he returned, and within the fpacc 
of a year brought forth a fon begotten by Solomon, who 
named him David ; but he was called by his mother and 
her fubjeds Menelech, or Menilehech, that is, another 
felf. He rieceived his education at Solomon's court, and 
was accompanied home by many dodors of the law, and 
Ifraelites of diftindion, and partictilarly Azariah, the fon 
of Zadoc, the high-prieft. By the affiftance of thefe He- 
brew attendants he eftabliflied the religion profeffed by his 
father- in Ethiopia, where it continued till that kingdom, 
embraced Chriftianity. The Arabs and Abaffiries have given 
the princefs above mentioned feveral names, as Makeda, 

» Eapdiem. U Artipan. apud Etifeb. de Prttp. Evang. lib. ix, 
Ctp.4 Jofeph. Antiq. lib* ii« cap. lo. Georg, Ccdren* Hift. Compend, 
p. 48. ed. Parif, 1647* 
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Belkis, Balkis or Bulkis, Negbefta Azeb, i. e* Qoeen of tli« 
South, as we find her ftyled by our Saviour, andthe Ethio- 
pic vcrfion. The Abaffines pretend^ that their kings arc 
defcended in a right line from Menelech \ an^ even mofl: 
of the noble families in Abaffia at this time trace their re« 
fpe£live pedigrees up to Solomon ■• 
TAiV tradl- That this tradition i^ clogged with many abfurdities^ 'will 
^"^\k^m *PP^*^ ^^ *"y ^"^ ^^^ confidcrs it with the leaft attention^ 
^bfurditUst though at the fame time it mufl; be allowed, that part of it 
though not is not void of an appearance of truth. Ethiopia is more to 
U be dum- the fouth of Judxa than the territory or kingdom of Saba in 
^wtinfy Arabia Felix, confequently has a better claim than that coun- 
t^fi* try for the dominions of the princefs whom our Saviour 

calls the queen of the South. Ethiopia Is ftyled the remoteft 
part of the habitable world by Herodotus and Strabo, and 
therefore better agrees with what our Saviour has faid of 
the queen of Sheba, that '^ She came from the uttermoft 
parts of the earth," than Arabia Nor can it be deemed a 
iufficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the 
uttermoft pait of the earth in refped of Judaea, fince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea : for that not only Egypt, but even 
Ethiopia, regions beyond that fea, were known to, and 
even had a communication with, the Jews, both before and 
in our Saviour's time, is indifputably clear. Laftly, firam 
what has been fuggefted, it appears no improbable conjec- 
ture, that Judaifm was not only known in a part at leaft of 
Ethiopia, but likewife nearly related to the eftablifhed re- 
ligion there, at the beginning of the apoftolical age* if not 
much earlier. However, we would not be underftood as 
pretending to determine the refidence of the queen of 
the South ; efpecially fince fo much ihay be (aid for Ara- 
bia, as well as the countnr we are now defcribing. After 
aH, thefe two opinions, fo contrary in appearance, maybe 
made confiftent without great difficulty ; fince it is agreed, 
that|Arabia andEthiopiahave anciently l>orne the fame name, 
been included, xluring certain intervals, in one empire, and 
governed by one prince. Part of the Arabs and Ethiopians 
had the fame origin, and very confiderable numbers of the 
Abafeni tranfplanted themfelves from Arabia Felix into 
Ethiopia^ as already obferved ; a circumftance which fuffi« 
ciently proves the intercourfe that formerly fubfifted be* 
tween the Cuftiites or Ethiopians of AGa and Africa ^ ^ 

n Ludolf. uhi fupra, cap. 3. Geogr. Nobienf. dim. i. cap.6. Go« 
Hi Notae ad Alfraganum. p. 196. D*Herbe!ot. Bibl. Oriental, fcjb 
voc. Balkis. Le Grand, Diflert. v\u Matt. xii. ^%. • HerodoL 
lib. ill. cap. 114. Strabo» lib. xvii. p. 564. ed. 1587. C6fmaf ^gyp* 
tius, in Chriitian. Opin. dc Mand. fib. ii. p. 13S9 13^. 
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But whether our readers will fix the queen of Shetja ih Ethiopia 
Arabia or Ethiopia, whether they will admit or rejeft the ^iduced if 
iiiftory of that princefs and her fon, gxv^n us by the Abaf-'^^^^' 
fines, it feems clear from Scripture, that the Ethiopians 
were fubje6l to Sefac, either in Solomon's time, or foon af- 
ter his death : for that the Cufhites, mentioned in the paf- 
fage here referred to, were the Proper Ethiopians, appears 
from their Being joined with the Lubim or Libyans, who 
likewife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it muft 
be owned, is a ftrong proof, that Sefoftris and Sefac were 
the fame perfon, in conformity to what Jofephus affertsf, 
fince we do not read in Scripture of any Egyptian but Sefac 
that was mafter of Ethiopia; and fince Herodotus pofitivel^ 
aflerts, that Sefoftris alone, of all the Egyptiah monarchsi 
enjoyed the empire of that country : but farther, as the 
Scripture takes no notice of any great conqueror that was 
king of Egypt before Sefac, it is in the higheft degree pro- 
bable, that he was the firft who extended his conquefts ill 
fo wonderful a manner as we find the ancients have related 
of Sefoftris. 

We have already obferved, that Sefac fubducd and reigned fjipty ^f 
over Ethiopia. After his death a civil war broke out in Egypt, Ethiopia^ t§ 
which Sir Ifaac Newton believes to have been invaded at th/econd 
this junfture by the Libyans, and defended by the Ethio- ^^^^1^/^-^ 
pians : but about ten years afterwards, continues the fame htrM^' 
author, the Ethiopians drowned Sefac's fucceffor in thd 
Nile, and feized upon Egypt. With that kingdom, Libya 
alfo fell into their hands -, a circumftance which will enable 
us to account for the numerous hoft with which Zcrah thd 
Ethiopian advanced againft Afa king of Jndah. However, 
Afa overthrew that army, confifting of a million of men^ 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfed it in fuch a 
inanner, that Zerah could never aftei^»ards rally his feat* 
tered forces. Upon which, the people of the Lower Egypt 
revolted from the Ethiopians, and> being fuftained by a body 
of two hundred thoufand Jewifti or Canaanitifti auxiliaries^ 
forced Memnon or Anienophis, king of that nation, to re-^ 
tire to Memphis It is probable, that the Egyptians, Uridef 
the conduft of their chief prieft Uforthon, Uforchon, Ofar- 
chor,orOfarfiphus, followed their blow, fince, after Mem-i 
non had turned the courfe of the Nile, built a bridge over 
that river, and fortified a pafs, he retreated with great. pre-* * 
cipitation into Ethiopia. However, about thirteen years 
after this difgrace, he, and his young fon Ramefles, re- 
turned at the head of a powerful army, and drove the Jews 
or Phoenicians out of Jhe Lower Egypt \ which aftion the 
Zgyptian writers called the fecond expulfioa of the ftiep-> 
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' herds, as we learn from the aforefaid illuftrious authoTyt m 
r conjundion with Manctho **. 

AMtffim We are told by Cedrenus, a writer of authority, that, 
Eihkfta^ about fifty years after Cecrops, the firft king of Athens, 
began to reign, there happened a deloge in Ethiopia ; but 
what damage the inhabitanta of that country fuftained oit 
this occafion,, he docs not inform us. However, it is pro- 
bable, that the efFeds of it were feverely fek, fince other- 
wife it would not have merited the notice of any hiftorian* 
As Cedrenus follows the technical chronology of Eratoft- 
hehes, he places this event too high ; but this in no manner 
afFefts us> who are not difpofed to- pay any great.regard to» 
that chronology.^ From what writer he extratSed this ar* 
tide, we cannot even conjefture p. 
Continued From fcveral hiftorical fafts, Sir Ifaac renders it extremely 
/0 tki timi probable that Menes, Memnon, and Amenophis, were the 
^Sabacon, j^jjjg perfon ; that the Ethiopian prince, who went by thefe 
namesj was the Ton of Zerah ; and that he died i«i a very 
advanced age, about ninety years after the death of Solo- 
mon. According to the fame writer, the city of Memphis^ 
called rn Scripture Moph and Noph> as likewife Menoph or 
Mennf by the Arabian hiiloriansy derived its name from that 
of this prince, who either built, or firft fortified it, to prevent 
Ofarfiphus from entering Ethiopia, The Argonautic expe- 
dition happened in the reign of Amenophis, according ta 
the principles of the fyftem we have at prefent in view. 
Some Greek authors relate, that he alTifted king Priamus 
with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his deceafe, his 
fon Ramefies afcended the throne of Ethiapia, and built 
the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis^ 
Maris, his fucceflbr, adorned Memphis, and fixed his rc- 
fidence there, near two generations after the Troj^in war. 
Cheops, Ccphren, and Mycerinus, were the three next 
kings, the laft of which was fucceeded by his filler Nito- 
cris. Then came Afychis, in whofe reign both Affyria and 
Ethiopia revolted from Egypt \ which thereupon was again 
divided into feveral fmatl kingdoms. Gn«pha£tus govern- 
ed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis v but bis fon Boc- 
ehoris was flain by So or Sabacon*the Ethiopian, who fub- 
dued Egypt. As all the principal atchievements of thefe 
monarchs, tranfmitted to us by facred and profane anti- 
quity, have already beei> taken notice of in the hiftory of 

* Newton, ubi fupra. '2 Chren. xiv. 8— *i5. Maneth. apud Jo« 
feph. contra Apiou. p. ia5t,.io5j. Diodor. Sicul. Hb.i. Herodof» 
lib. 11. ftiSf^hyh apud Newton in Chronol. p. %i%^ p Georg. 

Ce4ren, Mjft. Compend. p. 8^ Parifr.1647. 
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jEgypt, we have paffed them over here, in order, to avoid 
repecttion. 

Sabacon, or So^ as he is called in Scripture, foon after <f^ ^^^ 
the redu£tion of Egfpt, entered into an alliance with Hdfhea death rfSi^^ 
king of Ifrael, which induced that prinde to attempt (haking ti^on, 
off the yoke of the Affyrians \ but his efforts proving un- 
fuccefsful, a period was put to the kingdom of Ifrael by ShaU 
manefer, in the 'twenty- fourth year of the aera pf Nabonaf- 
far. According to Herodotus, Sabacon, after a reign of 
fifty years, voluntarily relinquiflied Egypt, and retired into 
Ethiopia : bur, according to African us, he reigned only 
eight years in Egypt, and died in the nirtth year of Heze- 
kiah, or twenty-ninth of Nabonaffan The former author 
likewife informs us that Sethon, whom fome fuppofe to 
be the Sevechus of Manctho, his fucccffor, advanced to Pe- 
lufium, with a powerful army, againft Sennacherib king of 
Affyria, whom he was enabled to defeat by a great number o^ 
mice, which devoured the (hield-ftraps andbow-ilHtigsof the 
Affyrians; and that, to perpetuate the memory of To furpri& 
ingan events the ftatue of Sethon, which he fa w, had a moufd 
in its hand. As a moufe was the Egyptian and Ethiopian fym* 
bol of deftrudion, this feems to intimate, that he over^ 
threw the Affyrians with great deftruflion. Sir Ifaac New-* 
ton therefore believes, that Sethon, in . conjun£lion with 
Tirhakah, either king of the Arabian Cufhites, or a rela* 
tion of Sethon, and his viceroy in the Proper Ethiopia, fuT«rf 
prifed and defeated Sennacherib betwixt Libnah and Pelu-; 
fium, making as great a daughter amongft his troops as if 
their bow-ftrings had been deftroyed by mice. The Egyp-« 
tian priefts computed three hundred and forty-one genera- 
tions, or eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years, 
JFrom the beginning of their monarchy and priefthood, toi 
the time when Sethon afcended the throne of Egypt. Th^ 
priefts, during that period, as they pretended, had fucceed" 
ed one another, without interruption, under the name of 
Piromis, an Egyptian word, fignifying a godd and virtu$us 
man. 

From this time to the feventy-cighth year of Nabbriaffar, Andfnm 
we know little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which was then ihtna ta 
{ubdued by Efar-Haddon king of Affyria. He committed ^^ ^^'S" of 
many enormous cruellies both there and in Egypt 5 and go-^ Xerxesy 
vemed both thefe countries three years, that is, till the 
time of his death, which happened in the year of Nabo-^ 
naffer 81 ; but then the Ethiopians revolting from the Affy* 
rians, afferted their independency, which they niaintained, 
though a monarchy diftin£l from Egypt till the dKys pt 
Cyrus^ 'whO| from JCenophon, feems (0 have been mafter 
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of Ethiopia. However, foon after the deceafe of that prince, 
they withdrew themfelves from their fubjedion to the Pcr- 
fians, fince we find his fon Camhyfes engaged in a fruitlefs 
expedition againil them. Herodotus fays, that before be 
undertook this expedition, he fent an embafly compofed of 
the Ichthyophagi, who underftood the language of that na- 
tion, to the king of the Macrobii, or long-itved Ethiopians. 
The real intention of this embafly was not fo much to cul- 
tivate a good underftanding with that prince, as to learn the 
ftrength and condition of his kingdom j though, in order to 
conceal his defign^ he fent him a purple robe, bracelets of 
gold, an alabafter box of rich ointment, a vefiel of palm- 
wine, and other magnificent prefents ; but the Ethiopian 
was too acute not to penetrate the Perfian monarch's views 
on this occafion, and therefore frankly told the Ichthyo- 
phagi, that he was no ftranger to their errand; and that, 
if Cambyfes entertained any fentimentsof equity, he would 
never defire another prince's territories, nor attempt to re- 
duce to a (late of fervirude a people who had never injured 
him. •* .However, (added he) give him this bow from me, 
and tell him, that he may think of invading the country of 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, when his fubje£is can thus eafify 
draw it ; and that, in the mean time, he ought to thank the 
gods, that they never infpired the Ethiopians with a defire 
of extending their dominions beyond the limits of their own 
country.'' Then, unbending the bow, he gave it to the 
ambafladors ; after which, taking up the royal garment, he 
demanded of them, what it was, and how made ? and be- 
ing fatisfied in both thefe particulars, he could not forbear 
obferving, that the robe was a proper emblem and reprefcn- 
tation of the deceitful prince who wore it. AH the other 
prefents like wife, except the wine, he defpifed, preferring 
the iron chains of the Ethiopians, which, he faid, were far 
ftronger, to the golden bracelets of the Perfiana^ However, 
he owned, that the wine excelled any liquor produced in 
Ethiopia, and intimated that the Ferfians, ihort-lived as they 
were, owed moft of their days to fo noble a cordial. When 
he heard that a good part of their food was bread, he faid, 
he was not at all furprifed that a people, who fed upon- 
' dung, did not attain to the longevity of the Macrobian E- 
thiopians. What Herodotus relates of the table of the Sun 
iri this country, favours fo much of fable, that we cannot 
help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiftory to record iu 
Cambyfes, being extremely incenfed at the anfwer brought ' 
by the Ichthyophagi from the Ethiopian, in a tranfport of 
ragei immediately began his march towards his frontiers, 
though he waated all manner of provifions for thc'fubfift-. 

cncc 
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«ti€e of his troops. This want at laft introduced fuch a 
famine amongft them, that the foldiers were obliged to eat 
one another 5 fo that, not being able to traverfe the vaft 
fandy deferts of Ethiopia, he found himfelf conftrained to 
return, fir ft to Thebes, and afterwards to Memphis, with 
the lofs of a great part of his army ; but, could he have pe- 
netrated to the centre of this region, it is probable he would 
have met with a warm receptioir, Gnce, by the accefiion of 
a large body of Egyptians in the reign of Pfammitichus, the 
Ethiopians muft have been very formidable ; for we leara 
from Herodotus, that two hundred and forty thoufand K* 
gyptians, potted in different places by that prince, to guard 
the frpntiers on the fides of Arabia, Aflyria, Libya, and 
Ethiopia, not having been relieved within the fpace of three, 
years, deferted to the king of Ethiopia, who placed them 
in a country difafFefted to him, with orders to expel the in- 
habitants, and take pofleflion of their lands. He alfo in- 
forms us, that, in the Egyptian language, they were called 
Afmack, i. e. thofe who Jf and on the left hand of the king \ as 
likewife, that they civilized the Ethiopians : but we can- 
not give credit to the laft article, fince, from this very hif- 
torian himfelf, and Africanus, it appears, that the Ethio- 
pians were m^fters of Egypt at leaft eighty years before the 
time of Pfimmitichus ; and therefore might have learned 
every thing the Egyptians could teach them before, if they 
were not, from the earlieft ages, in all particulars as wife 
as that people. Sir Ifaac Newton infinuates, that Cam- 
byfes conquered Ethiopia, as well as Egypt, about the year 
of NabonafTar 223 or 224; but this conqueft, as far as we 
can recoUeft, can neither be inferred from Herodotus, nor 
any other good author. Herodotus afferts, that Cambyfcs 
reduced fome of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 
Egypt in the unfortunate expedition already mentioned ; 
and that they, together with the Troglodytes, fent an an- 
nual prefent to the Pcrfian monarch, confifting of two 
chcenixes of unrefined gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, 
five Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephants teeth of the 
largeft fize : but though the Perfians fubdued not only thefe 
provinces, but likewife that part of Libya bordering upon 
the weftern confines of Egypt, and carried their arms as far 
as the city of Cyrene ; yet, that they brought under their 
i. dominion all that vaft tra<£t, comprehending the kingdoms 
of Sennar, Abaflia, and other countries, anfwering to the 
Proper Ethiopia of the ancients, we cannot help thinking 
very improbable ^. 

q Ifai. chap. xix. ver. %%* chap- xx. vcr. 4, 5. VaU Maie« lib. viii, 
cap. 13. Herod & Africaii. ubi fup. Xenoph. & Cyropaed. Uerodot. 
W). Li. Newt. Chronol.p* 9156,^57, »59,&c, 
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Xfrxes has Amongft the various nations that compofed the nunoer* 
aboJ^fof ous army with which Xerxes invaded Greece, Herodotus 
tafiirn and ranks the Ethiopians* He mentions on this occafion two 
lEthhpiaus ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ people ; the eaftern, who had their abode in 
libyans, * Afia, and were confidered as Indians, from whom they 
&c in his difi'ercd only in their b^ir and language, and the weftern or 
0rmj, ^African Ethiopians. The former carried the fame arms as 
the Indians, wore the fkins of horfes heads for hflmetSt 
the ears and manes whereof fcrved them for tufts and 
plumes of feathers, bore before them the Ikins of cranes for 
thields, and had long hair. I1ie Africans were armed with 
dacts lighted at one end, covered with leather, and had 
black friazled hair. Their commander was Mafanges, the 
ion of Aorizus, a perfon doubtlefs of great diftindUon 
amongft them. Nothing remarkable of Ethiopia occurs 
from this period to the di0blution of the Perfian empire* 
However, it is probable that matters, with rcfped to them, 
all along remained in the fame (jtuation ; that is to fay, the 
Ethiopian provinces contiguous to Egypt were fubjed to 
the Perfians, and the others in a fliate of independence, 
cither fo little known, or made fo inconfiderable a figure, 
9$ not to deferve the attention of any celebrated hiftorian'. 
Ftelemj It does not appear that Alexander the Great ever under* 

Mutrgetts took an expedition againft the Ethiopians, though, when he 
^'^^%^l" confulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firft 
#5«. ' '^" enquiries he made was after the fources of the Nile. En-.^ 
' ' camping afterwards at the head of the river Indus, he ima^' 

gined it to be that of the Nile, and w^s overjoyed at bis 
luccefs: but Ptolemy Euergetes, one of his fucceflbrs in 
Egypt, having a paiTipnate defire, in common with fome of 
the greatpft men of antiquity, to difcover the fountains of 
the Nile, with this view carried his arms into Ethiopia. 
The particulars of. this enterprize we cannot find related in 
hiftory, though that he penetrated to the fartheft parts of 
this region, and fubdued moft, if not all, ihc powerful na- 
tions in it, appears frpm an infcriptipn (P) preferved by 

Cofmas 
r Her6dot. lib. vii. cap. 69«— 71. 

(?) Eleibaan, king of the herdafter mentioned, and twen* 
Axumites or Ethiopians, orders ty -five years before our author 
ed Albas, governor of Adule, wrote the piece here referred to, 
to fend him a copy of this in- Afbas employed Cofmas, and. 
fcription. This happened ar Meoas, a merchant, who after- 
bout the beginning of Juftin's wards became a religious at 
reign, juft before Elefbaan un- Raithus, or, as Ptolemy calls it, 
(dertook the expedition agatnft Rbaptus, pofiibly the Kaufo of 
|hr fiomerites, which v^iU be Cofmas, to tal^e him an exaA- 

copy 
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Cofmas -ffgyptius ( Q^), or, as fotnc call him, Cofmas In- 
<^icopleuftes, which he copied upon the fpot in the time o( 

the 



^ropy of It; and therefore we 
4nay depend upon the relation 
^hc fornjcr has given ust " At 
4he entrance, fays he, into the 
weftcm part of the city, facing 
•che road to Axuma, Rood a 
x:hair of white marble, confid- 
ing of a fquare bafe, a fmall 
thin column at each angle of 
this bafe, with a larger wreath* 
-ed one in the middle, a feat or 
throne upon thefe, a back, and 
two fides. Behind this chair 
there was a large ftone three 
-cubits high, which had fufFered 
^onfiderable injury from time," 
This Hone, and the chair, con- 
tained a Greek infcription, part 
of which Was to the following 
•effect: " Ptolemy Euergetes 
penetrated to the fartheft parts 
of Ethiopia. He fubdued Gaza^ 
Agame, Sigue, Ava, Tiamb or 
Tziamo, Gambela, Zingabene, 
Angabe, Tiama, Athagaos, Ca- 
laa, Semene, Lafine, Zaa, Ga- 
hala, Atalmo, Bega, the Tan 
galtae, A nine, Metine, Sefea, 
Raufo, Solate, the territory of 
Raufo, and feveral other king- 
doms. Amongft the nations he 
reduced were fome inhabiting 
mountains always covered with 
a deep fnow ; and others feated 
upon ridges of hills, from whence 
iffued boiling dreams, and 
craggy precipices, which there- 
fore feemed inacceffible. Hav- 
ing finally, after all thefe con- 
quers, aflcmbled his whole army 
at Adule, and facrificed to 
Mars, Neptune, and Jupiter, 
for his great fucccfs, he dedi- 
fated this chair or throne to 
Mars.'* For a full account of 



every thing relating to this in- 
fcriptlon, publilhed firfl by Leo 
Allatius, and afterwards by Ber- 
kelius, Spon, and Mont&ucon, 
we mufl refer our readers to the 
learned Dr. Chiftiul (i). 

( Q^) Cofmas informs us, 
that from Alexandria to the Ca** 
tara^s were thirty Nations ; 
from the Cataracts to Axuma 
thirty more; and from thence 
to the farthed part of Ethiopia 
producing frankincenfe, and 
contiguous to the ocean, called 
Barbaria, fifty llations. Near 
Barbarialay the country known 
by the name of Safus, accord- 
ing to the fame author, whick 
was likewife reputed one of the 
remoteft regions in Ethiopia. 

The Barbarians, fays Cof- 
mas, iniported various forw of 
fauces, frankincenfe, caffia, and 
other commodities, the produce 
of their territory, into the coun- 
try of the Homeritesf, feparatcd 
from them by the ftreights of 
Bab-al-Mandab. Th^ fup- 
plied likewife the Perfians and 
Indians with the fame commo- 
dities. The fca beyond Barba- 
ria our author calls the Zingian 
ocean, and intimates, thatSafiM 
abounded with gold mines. £- 
very other year the king of Ax- 
uma fent feveral pcrfons of dif- 
tindtlon to Agau, to traffic with 
the natives for gold ; and other 
merchants, to the number of 
five hundred, attended them* 
They brought with them cat- 
tle, fait, and iron, to barter for 
gold. Upon their arrival they 
fixed on a certain fpot of ground, 
killed and cut in pieces feveral 



(i) Chifliul. Antiq. Afcat, p. 73—88.. . 
Q4 
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the emperor Juftin f. It is probable, however, that lie 
abandoned thefe conquefts, fincc henceforth we find litttp 
of confequence concerning any branch of the Proper Etbio-? 
plans in the writings of tl^e ancients, till the 4ay$ of A^i? 
guftus ■. 

About the year of Rome 725, when ^lius Gallus had 
dr^iwn moft of the Roman forces out of Egypt, in order to 
invade Arabia, Candace, queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the 
kingdom of Meroe, made an irruption into the province of 
Thebais with a nvimerpus army. According to Dip, Can- 
^4cc herfelf headed her troops in this ejspedition. At firft 
(lie met with great fuccefs, ravaged all tne country as ihc 
advanced, took Sycne, Elephantine, and Pl^ilse, the Egyp- 
tian frontiers on the fide of Ethiopia, without oppo{ition» 
and made three Roman cohorts prifoners of war : but re- 
ceiving intelligence that Fetronius, the governor of Egypt^ 
was in full march to attack her, (he retire^ into her own 

• Dlod. Sicul. Arrian. Quint. Curt, aliiq. dc "Reb. gcft. Alexand. 
Cofm. ^gypt. Topograph. Chriitian. p. 140--.143. Job. Ludolf. 
)lift. ^thiop. lib. i. cap. 8. Le Grand. Diflfert. iii. 



pxen, which they expofed, to- 
gether with the fait and iron, to 
the view of thp natives. Somp 
of thefe approaching with fmall 
ingots pf gold, which they call- 
ed tancharas, laid down one or 
more of them, as they pleafcd, 
ppon the piece of the ox, fait, 
or iron, they chofe to purchafe, 
and then retired to a place at 
Ibme diflance. The proprietor, 
feeing this, took the gold, if he 
thought it fufficient, and went 
away ; and the perfori who had 
left it, came and carried off the 
commodity he had pitched up- 
on. If the gold was not deem- 
ed enough, the Axumite or 
Ethiopian, who owned the com- 
modity to which it wgs aflixed, 
let it remain ;' which the other 
pbferving, cithpr made an addi- 
tion to what he had J)efpre dc- 
pofited, or departed with it. 
This manner of trading they 
|bund ncceffary, as being ftran- 



gers to each other's language f 
and it was generally finifhed in 
five days. This journey th^ 
Axumites commonly performed 
in fix months time, and were 
longer in going than returning, 
on account of their cat tie. They 
were obliged to travel armecl, 
fince gangs of robbers fome- 
times attacked them u^ton the 
road, efpecially in their return, 
when tnpy were loaded with 
gold. As the fountains of the 
Nile were in this diftri(^, an^ 
as the rivers they fpund thcm- 
fel ves obliged p pafs were great- 
ly fwelled by the violent rains 
that fell in the winter, they took 
care to be at home before that 
ieafon could intercept them. 
By the violence of tbofe rains, 
continuing thrcp months, many 
fmall torrents became rivers, 
that emptied thenifelves int9 
iheNile(i). 



(i) Cofm, Egypt, in Topograph. Chriftian. A. p. 545. 
p. 1 40, etft(^. 
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|dx>mifiions. The Roman general purfued the Ethiopians to 
XTelcha, from whence he fent a deputation to the queen, 
^o enquire the reafon of the late hollilitiesy and to demand 
aill the prifoners, as well as a reftitution of all the efieds^ 
particularly the ftatues of Auguftus, carried off from the 
cities above mentioned : but Candace> not fending a fatit 
faftory anfwer, and feeking only to gain time, Fetronius 
immediately attacked the Ethiopian army, confifting of 
thirty thoufand men, though hi« troops fcarce amounted to 
ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Ffelcha. As the 
Ethiopians were for the moft part only armed with poles 
and hatchets, and entirely undifciplined, he gained an eafy 
victory over them. Some fled into the town, others dif- 

Eerfed in the adjacent defertSi and others fwam to a neigh* 
ouring ifland in the Nile. Soon after this viftory, Pfelcha 
furrendered s and one of his detachments brought off the 
corps that had efcaped to the ifland, in which were feveral 
pf queen Candace's general officers. At Ffelcha he re- 
viewed his forces, and finding them in good condition, ad-* 
vanced to Fremnis, a fortrew of great ftrength, which he 
reduced. Flufhed with this fuccefs, the Roman general 
inai-ched to Napata, where Candace held her refidence, 
which he took and deftroyed; her fqn, however, found 
means to make his efcape : the queen herfelf had retired to 
one of her caftles at fome diftance from Napata, where, 
receiving advice of what had happened, and finding herfelf 
not in a condition to oppofe the Romans, (he thought pro- 
per to propofe terms of accommodation : but Fetronius, on 
account of the exceflive heats, and a want of provifions, 
ioon finding himfelf obliged to return to Alexandria, the 
conference^ were broken off. After the departure of Fe- 
-tronius, Candace befiegcd Fremnis, where the Romans had 
left a garrifon of four hundred men ; but bemg foon forced 
to raife the fiege, (he difpatched ambaffadors a fecond time 
to treat of a peace with the Roman general, who fent them 
with an efcort to Auguftus. That prince, whom they found 
at Samos, gave them a moft gracious reception, and granted 
their miftrcfs a peace upon her own terms. This unex- 
pefted eondefcenfioii is attributed to the rich prefents thofe 
ininifters carried with them. Fliny intiniates, that the 
kingdom of Merpe had been governed by queens for feve- 
ral preceding generations, who all went under the name of 
Candace *. 

t Strab. lib. xvii. p. 8ac^. Dio, lib. liv. p. 524, 5*5. Pljn. lib. vi. 
cap. 29. Scxtus Aurel. Vi^. cpit dc Vit. & Mor. Imper^tor. Ro- 
fpanor? 
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Though Auguilus rcftorcd all the towns taken by Pctro-. 
nius, and remitted the tribute, which that general either 
did, or would have exafted from Catidace, yet the Romans 
now looked upon themfelvcs as maftcrs of Ethiopia. They 
complimented Auguftus on the great glory he had acquired, 
in fubduing a country unknown even to his great prede- 
ceflbr, a conqueft which finilhed the reduftion of Africa. 
No material alteration in the civil affairs of the kingdom of 
Meroe, which was the Ethiopia known to the Roinans, hap- 
pened either during the remainder of Auguftus's reign, or 
that of his fucceflbr Tiberius, queens ftill continuing to 
govern in that country, as we learn from Scripture : but 
that the ChriRian religion was introduced into Meroe about 
the nineteenth or twentieth year of Tiberius's reign, has 
been believed by fome writers of authority. Thefc \irri- 
tcrs fay, the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon con^ 
verted his royal miftrefs, after his return to the Chriflian 
faith. St. Luke calls that princefs Candace ; from whence 
fome have inferred, that flic was the fame queen of Ethio- 
pia mentioned by Pliny and Strabo j but as the interval be- 
twixt the invafion of Ethiopia by Petronius, and the con- 
veifion of the eunuch, was a term much longer than kings 
ufually reign, and as the former author remarks Candace 
to have been an appellation common to the fovereigns 
Merbe, we are by no means inclinable to adopt that opi 
nion •. 

Little after this period, for above two hundred years, 
occurs concerning the Ethiopians, ^lius Spartianus re- 
lates, that the emperor Heliogabalus frequently confined 
his mod intimate friends for whole nights together with 
little antiquated Ethiopian women, by way of diverfion^ 
faying that thefe females were the mod beautiful of all 
others. From hence we may infer, that in his reign, about 
the year of Chrift 220, there was an intercourfe between 
the Roman empire and the Ethiopians. Probus, above fifty 
years afterwards, undertook an expedition againft the Blem- 
myes, a nation, or rather gang of banditti, bordering upon 
the frontiers of Thebais, vanquiflied, and fent many of them 
prifoners to Rome. What occafioned this expedition, is 
not told us by any author ; but that the Blemmyan captives 
graced Probus*s triumph, and exhibited fuch a ftrange ap- 
pearance as greatly aftonifhed the Romans, we learn fron^ 
Vopifcus* Towards the clofe of the third century, that 
nation and the Nobatx, a people who inhabited the banks 
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of the Nile near the Upper Egypt, committed great depre- 
dations upon the Roman territories, and the adjacent parts 
of Thebais ; being probably on this account but thinly peo- 
pled, the emperor Dioclefian found his revenue in thofc 
parts fcarce fufScient to maintain the garrifons placed there 
to reprefs the incurfions of the Ethiopians. He therefore af- 
iigned the Nobatae lands in the Roman dominions, and gave 
both them and the Blemmyes a confiderable annual fum, to 
<i^fift from their former praftices : but, notwithftanding 
their foleran aflurances to the contrary, they continued pil- 
laging the Roman fubjefts to the time of Juftinian, accord- 
ing to Procopius. That prince did not treat them with fuch 
lenity as they had met with from Dioclefian ; for this cm- 

Eeror did not only grant them the favour above mentioned, 
ut likewife traniplanted fome of them to an ifland in the 
Nile near Elephantine, gave them the ufe of the temples 
there in common with the Romans, and ordered priefts to 
be fclefted from them to officiate, thinking this would pro- 
duce a perfeft and perpetual harmony betwixt them : but 
Juftinian ordered Narfes, the commander of the garrifon 
in Fhilae, to demoHfti the temples of the Barbarians, im- 
prifon their priefts, and fend all the images of their gods to 
Byzantium. That Dioclefian built the fortrefs of Philae, and 
gave it that name, from the friendfliip and union which he 
imagined the meafures he had taken would occafion be- 
tween the Romans, Egyptians, and Ethiopians fettled there,, 
is advanced by. Procopius : but we can by no means admit 
it ; fince this very fortrefs exifted, and was called by the 
fame name« in the days of Strabo. Procopius, in agree- 
ment with Cofmas Indicopleuftes, afferts Elephantine was 
thirty days journey from Axuma, or as he calls it Auxomis. 
The fame author alfo affirms, that, before the reign of 
Dioclefian, the frontiers of the Roman empire on that fide 
extended fo far into Ethiopia, that they were not above 
twenty-three days journey diftant from this capital ^. 

We find nothing worthy of obfcrvation recorded of the 
Ethiopians, by the Greek and Latin hiftorians, from the' 
reign of Dioclefian, to the time of their converfion to 
Chriftianity. The modern Abaffines inform us, that our 
Saviour was born in the eighteenth year of Bazen, a prince 
of the Solomonean line, and the twenty-fourth from Me- 
nilehec, furnamed El Hakim, i. e the PFl/e, or Son of the 
ffyii abpve mentioned. They lifeewife enumerate thirteen 

^ ^lius Lampridius in Heliogab. Fla^rius Vopifcus in Prob. 
Procop. de Bell. Pcrf. Uh. i. cap. t9« Strab. lib^ xvii. Cofmas iC« 
gyptius in Topograph. Chriftian, Jib. ii» p. 138.— •J40. edit. D. Bcnw 
3p ^ontfai^c, Pariiiis^ ijo6» 
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kings, who reigned three hundred and twcnty-fcven years^ 
between him and Abreha and Atzbeha, or Abra and Afba, 
who fat upon the throne when Frumcntius carried the light 
of the gofpel into Abaflia. Frumcntius, according to fome, 
found his work facilitated by the labours of St. Matthew, 
who had applied himfelf to the converfion of the Nubians^ 
a nation before difpofed for the reception of Chriftianity by 
the eunuch of Candace, who had already fown in their 
minds the firft feeds of that religion. Thefe St. Matthew 
took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, though he could 
not reach Abaflia. The planting of the Chriilian faith in 
that country was referved for the age of St. Athanafius» pa- 
triarch of Alexandria ; of which great event Rufinus and ' 
others have given us the following relation *. 
Mthi&^aMs Mcropius the philofopher, a native of Tyre, took a re* 
^A^afftMts folution to travel, either that he might enjoy the converfa-» 
fnvtrttd ^Jqji of other philofophers, or for the fake of traffic, which 
^rumtn- ^^^ ^^^ thought inconfiftent with the profeffion of philofo- 
phy. This man, after having wandered over all India^ 
determined at length to return home, with two young inen 
yearly related to him, the companions of his travels \ and> 
touching at an ifland in the Red-Sea, was either cut to 
pieces by the natives,, or died a natural death. Frumcntius 
and iEdefius, or, as the Abaffines have it, Fremonatus and 
' Sidracus (for fo were his kinfmcn called), falling into the 
hands of the Barbarians, were brought before the king, 
who gave them a kind reception, placed them near his per- 
fon, and advanced them in his fervice. Their talents and 
induftry procured them fuch diftinguifliing marks of this 
Jprince's favour. Finding in Frumentius a greater capacity, 
ne made him his treafurer, and ^defius his butler; ia 
which pofts they behaved tbemfelves with fo much pro- 
priety and addrefs, that, upon the king's death, the queen, 
who had been appointed guardian to her fon, would not 
grant either of them permilEon to leave the kingdom, 'as 
they defired. On the contrary, (he left the management 
of public affairs entirely to Frumentius, who made ufe of 
this new authority to bring the people under his infpeflion 
to the knowlege of Jefus Chrift. Contrafting an acquaint- 
ance with fome Chriftian merchants, either trading to or 
fettled in AbaiCa, who fometimes came to that ifland, he 
granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in for 
public wor(hip. This occafion iirft excited in the Abaffines 
lulefire to be inftruded in the principles of Chriftianity \ 

X Rufin. lib. i. cap. 9. Socrat. lib« i. cap. 19. Sozom* lib. ii« cap. 
^, Tbeodoret. lib. i. cap* »)• 

which 
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"which induced Frumcntius to take a journey to Alexandria, 
in order to inform St. Athanafius or the difpofition of that 
people, liht patriarch hereupon confecrated him bifhop of 
Axuma, and about the year of our Lord 335, fent him to 
propagate the Chriftian religion in Ethiopia, Soon after 
his arrival, he baptized great numbers of the AbafTmes, 
ordained deacons and prefbyterS) built churches, and, in 
lfaort> gained an affent to the divine truths of the gofpel in 
almoft every part of that vaft region. The Ethiopic book 
at Axuma, held in the higheft veneration by the Abaffines, 
agreeing in general with this relation, as well as fevcral 
Oreek and Latin authors of good repute, it muft defervc 
the greatcft attention. That Adad or Aidog, therefore, 
king of the Axumites, firft introduced Chriftianity into 
Ethiopia about the fifteenth year of the emperor Juftinian, 
after an unparalleled defeat given the king of theHomeritcs,- 
hi confequence of a vow made before the engagement, as 
Ibme have not fcrupled to affert, cannot be allowed. How-* 
ever, either the. nation in general, or at leaft the court and 
nobility, afterwards relapfed into Pagtnifm, according to 
an Oriental author of fome note ; and enibraced again the 
Chriftian religion, about the fourth year of the emperor 
Juftin, A. D. 521. This ftep they were then commanded 
to take by Aidog, for the reafon above afEgned. A full 
and minute account of this memorable tranfaftion hiay be * 
found in the extrafts of feveral Syriac writers, to be met 
with in the learned M. AiTemanus's Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Clementino Vaticana y, 

Abra and Afba, who jointly fwayed the fceptre, are greatly jira and 
celebrated by the Ethiopian hiftorians. The harmony that Alba re- 
reigned between them was fo Angular and uncommon, that M* ^* f^* 
it almoft became a proverb in Ethiopia. Conftantius the em- *"/' ^^^" 
peror made ufc of many expedients to introduce Arianifm '"'"'' 
mto this country, but without efFeft. He fent ambafTadors 
to thofe kings, ia order to prevail upon them to put Fru- 
mentius the bifliop of Axuma into the hands of George the 
Arian bifliop of Alexandria, fubftituted in the place of 
Athanafius, who was forced to quit that fee, and retire to 
a place of obfcurity : but they refufed to deliver up that 
prelate ; adhered to his doftrines and venerated his per- 
fon with an unfliaken refolution,. notwith (landing Philo- 
ftorgius erroneouily affirms an Arian bifhop fettled at 

y lidem ibid. Theopbanes ^d.An. Incarnat. Secand. Alexahdrin. 
535. Simeon. Epifc. Beth-Arfamen. apud CI. Afieman. in BibU 
Orient, torn, i. p. 359. & leq cd. Romae, 1719. Caef. Baronii Annal. 
ad An. 5«3. vol. vii. Ludoif. Hift. /Schiop* lib. iii* cap. 2.. Vide 
& Not. Ci, AOTeman. ubi fup, 

Axuma^ 
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Axuma. So mild and amiable was his conduA amon^ft 
them, that they called him Abba Salamah, the Pacific Fa» 
iher. The Copts and Abaflines have a notion, that one 
Tacalha'imanouty a faint or AbalGne nu>nk, defcended from 
Sadok the high-priefl in the days of David and Solomoxiy 
attended Abba Salamah into Ethiopia, to demonftrate to 
the people there the neceffity of baptifm, they having till 
^that period praSifed circumciCon. The twenty-fourth day 
of the month Meiri, correfponding with that of Auguft in 
the Julian calendar, is celebrated as the feftival of this faint 
by the Copts. The word Tacalhaimanout is Ethiopic, and, 
according to M. D^Herbelot, Cgnifies the parad'tfe of the Tri* 
nity ; but Ludolfus gives us to underiland, that this Tacal- 
haimanout, or, as he calls him, Tecla HaimarK>ut9 that is, 
according to the interpretation of thofe words, the plant of 
faithf reftored to the monadic way of life in Ethiopia about 
the year of Chrift 600, and lived till A. D. 630. The A- 
bafEnes believe that he fpoke in his cradle, and wrought fe- 
veral miracles in his infancy ; as alfo that he was ordained 
deacon in the fifteeath year of his age by Cyril metropolitan 
of Ethiopia, contemporary with Benjamin, patriarch of A- 
lexandria, of the Jacobite fe£t. Gonzales aiTerts, that he 
firft converted the Ethiopians to Chriftianity^, by dcftroying 
a ferpent before worfhipped amongft them ; which faft, if 
admitted, will bring him to the age which M. D'Herbclot 
affigns him. Be tnat as it may, next to Gabra-Menfes- 
Keddus (L), i. e. thefervant of the Holy Ghoft^ in honoux of 
whom they kept holiday once every month, he was the moft 
celebrated faint in Ethiopia. D'Herbelot farther informs 
us, that Claudius, king of the Abafiines, fent the life of this 
faint, written in Ethiopic, to Gabriel, the ninety-fifth pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, which is at this day to be feen in the 
. royal library at Paris, number 796, under the title of Sa'i- 
rat Al Ab Al Thaoubani Tacalhaimanout ^ 

. « I^udolf ubi fupra, cap. 33. & in Comment, ad Hi (I. ^tbiop. p. 
479. ttt & in Calend. ^thiop. ibid No. 51. p. 436. Le Grand, I^f- 
fert/ix. D'tierbel. Bibl. Orient, in voc. Tacaihaimanoat, p. 834* 
835. a Paris, 1697. 

(L) Gabra-Menfes-Keddus flill preferve many .fabulous tra- 
lived only upon herbs, and ufcd ditions concerning him. One 
for cloathing nothing but the of thefe is, that he had a con- 
leaves of trees, having all ference with the ever-blcflcd 
worldly pleafures and delights Trinity and our Saviour, at 
in the utmoft contempt. He which he gave ieveral anfwers" 
fubdued lions and dragons, ac- too blafphemous to be mention* 
cording to the Abaffines, who ed(i). 

(i) Poet. Abar.& Sandoval, apudjQb. Ludolf. in Comment, sd 
Hift< ^tbiop, p. 191, «9x. 

royU 
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Hidory fcarce fupplies us with any memoirs relative %o The EtAm^ 
Ethiopia, from the reign of Conilantius to the time of the pUnscon^ 
famous Elcfbas or Elclbaan, king of Ethiopia, called Caleb y*""'*' 
by the Abaflines, who appears to have been the fame prince "^^^*^*^ 
with Adad br Aidog above mentioned. This conqueror 
being reconciled with X^nodon or Axenodon, an Indian 
princcy with whom^ according to Simeon Beth*Arfamenfis, 
he had been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the 
Homerites, or Sabaeans, in Arabia Felix, after having van* 
quUhed in battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dha 
ISfowas, the laft king of that people, who was of the Jewifti 
religion* Eleibaan had fpme time before declared war 
againft the king of the Homerites, for maflacring fomc 
Chriftian merchants, and vowed folemnly to become a 
Cbriftian, in cafe he proved viflorious over him. Having, 
therefore, overthrown him, and ftripped'him of his domi- • 
xiionSy he embraced the faith of Chrift, in purfuance of the 
TOW already made, and placed a Chriflian prince upon the 
throne of the Homeritea. After this princess death, which 
happened in winter, when the Ethiopians could not tranf- 
port a body of troops into Arabia, Dunaan found means to 
leize upon the crown. He began his reign with a violent 
perfecution of theChriftians, againft whom he exercifed un- 
heard-of cruelties, a detail of which has been given by va- 
rious authors. St. Aretas in particular, and many others. 
he ordered to be burnt in the city of Nagra. This cruelty 
induced the Alexandrian patriarch to invite, by letters, fc- 
lefbaan to carry his arms into Arabia, in defence of the 
Chrillians, who bad been put to death in great n(imber3 
with the moft exquifite tortures. Elefbaan embraced the 
opportunity, and was favoured by God with a complete 
viftory (O), which gave the Abaumes the pofTcfTion of A- 
rabia Felix till the time of Abd al Motalleb, grandfather of 
Mohammed^ Abrahab Ebn al Sabah al Aihram was the 
governor of Yaman, under the king of Abaffia, whofe pu- 
nifliment we find mentioned in the tenth chapter of the Ko- 
ran. He brought, fays the author of that book, an army, 
with a great number of elephant^, to the fiege of Mecca ; 
when a cloud of birds, with the rage of thunder, came upon 
him. Eath of thefe birds had a (lone in its beak, which it 

(O) This happened in the 52c, and not, as Theophancs 

reign of the emperor Judin, and Cedrenusfeem to mtimatc^ 

probably about the fevcnth or 522or523(2). 
eighth year of it, A. C. f 24 or 

(0 Vide Not. CI. AiTeman* ad Sim, Epifc. Bcth-Arfjimenf. In 

BilaJ. Orient, p. i^i,- , 

dropped 
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dropped with fiich violence upon the elephants, that they 
were pierced through : nor did their vengeance end here % 
they purfued the viceroy into his mafter's dominions, where 
one of thefe fowls let its ftonc fall upon his head, which 
killed him ». 
^thai Artxr- The Mohammedan writers generally agree, that Atzham, 
kam^ king or AOiamah Ebn Abhar, the Najafhi, or king of Ethiopia, 
tf Ethiopia during Mohammed's mifSon, did not only take under his 
ni^raud proteftion a confiderable number of Mohammed's friends, 
doHifyt'mt ^^^ were driven out of Hejaz by the Koreilh, but likewife 
frobsbUt became a convert to the new religion of that impoftor. 
This converfion, according to Mohammed Ebn Abdo'l Baki, 
happened in the feccnd year of the Hejra ; though it is 
placed ten years higher by Abulfeda and Al Jannabius. 
Some learned men have, without any difficulty, admitted 
the truth of this relation, particularly Selden and Colome- 
fius : but the abfurdities that abound in Abudo'l Bakides' 
narration, which, by a very able Oriental critic, feems to 
have been judged more accurate and better than any other, 
and the abfolute filence of the Ethiopians, as well as thofe 
authors who have written the hiftories of the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and the Saracens, on this head, will not permit 
us to efpoufe fuch an opinion. That Atzham, all his bifhops* 
prefbyters, and monks, fliould allow, that our Saviour fore- 
told another great prophet to come after him, and that Mo- 
hammed was this prophet ; that the Abaffine bifliops and 
prefbyters, by citing it to the Najaihi in favour of Moham- 
med, fliould admit for genuine a paflage of the New Tefta- 
ment not to be found there 5 and to omit other points car- 

S^ing with them the like air of probability, that, upon the 
ght of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of the Ko- 
ran, they (hould all burft out into a flood of tears, ind be 
in the foreft aflSidion ; in fhort, that they (hould be con- 
verted to Moflemifm by the gofpel itfclf, are fuch glaring 
abfurdities, as can only be adopted by a very bigotted Ma- 
hommedan- Befides, fuch a train of remarkable effe£U 
muft have followed a king of Ethiopia's embracing Moflem- 
ifm, that the above mentioned hiftorians could not have 
omitted taking notice of it. And the Mohammedan writers 
themfelves would undoubtedly have recorded many tranf- 
^flions^ the neceiTary confequences of fuch an event, which 
we find they have not fo much as hinted at, had their pro- 
phet converted the king of Ethiopia, even before the Arabs 
themfelves. It is therefore to us matter of great furprize^ 

« Nicepb. Callift. &. Cedren. apud Ludolf. ubi, fup« Al Korui 
Mobam^ied. cap. io5[.& Le Grand^ in Piifert* ix« 

that 
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^hat ithe Very learned M. Luddlfus fliould plunge hinlfelf 
into difficulties and errors, in order to evade the authdrity of 
^bdo'l-Bakides and Abulfeda, with regard to the introduc- 
tion of Moflemifm into Ethiopia. The fpirit wkh which 
the Koran was written, that is, a lying fpirit ; the genius 
of the Mohammedan writers, not only with the worft kinder 
of enthufiafm and fuperftition, but likewife addifted to ro- 
mance and fiftion in points abftradied from religion 5 thefe, 
in conjunftion with what has been juft offered, greatly dif- 
credit the ftory : and they amount to little lefs than a de- 
inonftration,.ibat it was invented by' the Woflems, purely 
with a defign to do honour to Mohammed and the Koran. 
For which reafons we (hall make no fcruple to rejedt it en- 
tirely, with father Maracci •*. 

Gebra-Mefkel,fucceffor to Elcfbaan, according to the Ettii- ^heirhif- 
opianpoetfooften cited by Ludolfus,wasaprincewhogreat]y tory^ to the 
extended the limits of his dominion j though we have no par- ufurpation 
ticulars of his conquefts handed down to us. His fubjefts, rf^^^^' 
however, enjoyed the fweets* of peace a great part of his ^t^^. 
reign, which proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, tremely 
all the neighbouring nations being kept in awe by them. Jbori. 
Procopius gives us to underftahd, that the emperor Jufti- 
nian entered into an alliance with him ; but what was the 
confequencc we can no where trace. The fame author 
alfo relates, that even in Gebra-Meikers time the Axumite» 
or Ethiopians were fo little acquainted with the arc of na- 
vigation, that they croffed the ftreights of Bal at Mandab 
in ill conftrufted veffels, confiding of nothing but planks 01* 
boards fattened together with ropes. This fecms to have 
been chiefly owing to their want of proper materials for 
(hipping, their maritime provinces affording them fcarce 
any thing of this kind, and the Romans being prohibited, 
by a particular law, from tranfporting any naval (lores into 
Ethiopia. Next to this pious king ?lor as fuch he is de- 
fcribcd by the Abaflines), one Conuantine afcended the 
throne, and after him Frefcnna, whofe name imports good 
fruit. During the (G) interval between the time of Fre- 

fenna 

b Poet.^thiop. apud Job. Ludolf. Hift. ^thiop. lib, li. cap. 4. ut 
& ipfe Ludolf. ibid. Vide & Procop* de Bel. Perfsc. lib. i. cap. 9. 

(G) We are told, that about The Aba(!ines attributed thefc 
A. D. 836, Ethiopia groaned evils to the violence and indig- 
under the complicated miferies nities oflered John the metro->- 
of war, peftilcncc, and famine ; politan fent them by James the 
that their armies were routed fiftieth patriarch of Alexandria, 
and put to flight, whenever they A junto of the nobility had be- 
came in fight of the enemy, fore ^ball^d agauft this pre- 

V^L. XVI, R ^ W 
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fenna and Delnoad, who reigned about the year of tbe 
Chriftian atrapdo, the Ethiopian hiftory is fo barren, as not 
to fupply us with on^ article meriting any great attention. 
Ab^^t tbj« time the ufurpation of the Zagaean family com- 
menced, the caufe of which will hereafter be fully ex- 
plained ^. 



CHAP. LXXIX. 

^he Hfjiory of the Arabs^ and their ancient 
State^ to Mohammed. 
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SECT. !• 

Defmption of Arabia* 

fir\ H E independence which moft of the Arabs main- 
\^ tained to the downfal of the Roman empire, and the 
furprifing conquefts they made under Mohammed and his 
fucceflbrs, rendered their country fo famous, that it is no 
wonder many authors (hould have taken fuch pains to give 
an accurate defcription of it. Ptolemy feems to have la- 
boured this point more than any other : Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Pliny, with many more of the ancients, in their ac- 
counts of Arabia, are likewife very prolix ; but the Arab 
writers themfelves have been indefatigable on this head. 
They are very particular and minute, both in their hiftorical 
and geographical relations } which would have met with a 

c Abulfeda in Vit. Mohammed, p. 24, 45, 46, 95, 96. edit. Oxom 
1723. Al Koran Mohammed, cap. 19. cap. 29. & cap. 30. Job. Lu- 
dolr. in Comment, ad Hift. ^thiopic. p. 223. & p« 284. & alib. 



late, and, after bringing others 
over to their party, drove him 
out of the country. Under the 
influence, therefore, of the 
above mentioned peruiaiion, he 
was recalled and re-eftabliilied. 
But the queen, who at that 
time held the reins of govern- 
ment, gave raife to new perfe- 
cutions againft the Abuna, and 



left him only the choice of be- 
ing circumcifed, or leaving the 
kingdom. John chofe to un- 
dergo circumcifion, and, being 
dripped in order to undergo the 
operation, had upon him, by 
a fingular miracle, fay the 
Copts and Abaffines, evident 
tokens that he had been cir- 
cumcifed on the: eighth day. 

more 
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more general efteem, had not the Arab genius, fo ftrongly 
tinctured with enthufiafm and fupetftition, and confe- 
quently inclined to fable and romance, fo evidently dif- 
piayed itfelf through almoft every part of thofe compo* 
fitions ^. 

Arabia, or at leaft the moft confiderable part of it, was, Wf»enee 
from remote antiquity, called by the natives Arabah ; which ^^oh\af9 
name it ftill retains. However, we find it frequently ftyled 
by their hiftorians Gjazirah or Jezirat al Arab, th.e penin- 
fula of the Arabs, Belad al Arab, the Region of the Arabs, 
Diyar al Arab, the Provinces of the Arabs; and, by many 
of the Orientals, Arabiftan. Amongft fome of the Syriac 
•urf iters it feems to have gone under the appellation of Cuiha* 
tha, and fometimes in Scripture that of Cu(h, as we have 
already obferved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians. 'Ai Mo- 
tarezzi, in the book Mogreb, derives the name Arabah from 
Arbah, a diftrift of Tehama, where I(hma,el dwelt, or, ac- 
cording to Safioddin, a town in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca; and 'Eben Said 'Al Magrebi, in 'Abu'l-Fedah, 
from Ya'rab, the fon of Kahtan or Joktan, and grandfon of 
Eber. But thofe feem to lay the greateft claim to truth 
who deduce it from an Hebrew origli^l ; the word areb or 
ereh having feveral fignifications very favourable to fuch a 
conje£lure ; for it imports, theweft^ a mixture^ and merchant 
di%e ox traffick. Mofes himfelf ftyles the weftern Arabia 
Arabah ; which in a great degree evinces that, from its 
fituation, it firft derived that name. Afterwards the I(h- 
maelites, who were poffefled of it, gradually reducing the 
other parts, carried the word Arabah along with them, and 
applied it to the whole peninfula. 

Arabia, taken in its largeft extent, lies between the ^helargtji 
twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the 'j?''"' ^ 
fifty-third and feventy-eighth of longitude. The greateft ^''^^'*» 
length, or a line drawn from a point on the coaft of the Red 
Sea, about i degree 25 minutes S. of the tropic of Cancet 
to the extremity of cape Ras al Ghat, is above eleven hun- 
dred miles ; and its greateft breadth, that is to fay, the dif* 
tance from the northern extremity of the deferts of 'AU 
}azira to the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred. It is bounded on the weft by Pa* 
leftine, part of Syria, the ifthmus of Suez^ and the Red 
Sea, called by the Arabs the Sea 'Al-Kolzom ; oji the Eaft 

' Ptol. in Arabia, edit* Oxon. 1711. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. 
lib. i. lib. xvi. Sc alib. Piin. lib. vi. cap. 17, & alib. Abulfed. t>t* 
fcript. Arab. edit. Oxon. i7i«. Vide etiam Steph. Byzaot. in voce 
Xa^UfM^*^ & HudA in Prefat. ad vol. iii. Geograph. Vet. Script, 
Grace. Min« Oxon* 171 ».' 
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by the Euphrates, the Pcrfian gulph, and bay of Ormus j'^wi 
the north by part of Syria, Diyar-Becr, Irak, and Khuze- 
ftan I and on the fouth by the ftreights of Bkb ai Manda1>, 
and the Indian ocean. It becomes narrower as wq approacb 
the frontiers of Syria ind Diyar-Becr ; and, by reafon of 
the proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, may- 
be confidered as a peninfula^ and that one of the largeft in 
the world •. 
/// froptr But the limits of the Proper Arabia arc much marc cir- 
Umiis. cumfcribcd, as reaching no farther northward than the 
ifthmus, running from Ailah to the head of the Perfian 
gulph, and the borders of the territory of Cufa 5 inrhich 
tradl of land the Greeks nearly comprehended under the 
ilame of Arabia the Happy. Here the Arabs have been fet- 
tled almoft ever fince the flood. The eaftern geographers 
make Arabia Petraea to belong partly to Egypt, and partly 
to Sham or Syria ; and Arabia Deferta they call the deferts 
of Syria : but as the Arabs have for many ages reduced 
thefe two provinces or kingdoms, either by fettlements^ or 
continual incurfions, the Turks and Perfians at this day in- 
clude them in Arabidan. The ancients in the like man- 
ner affigned different limits to this yaft peninfula. Pliny 
extended it as far as the borders of Commagene, the northern 
part of Syria, on account of the many Arabian colonies 
cftablifhed there by Tigranes ; and Xenophon included in 
it the greateft part of Mefopotamia : but Ptolemy, ^who 
^ives us a more accurate defcription of Arabia, determines 
its dimenfions differently from thofe authors. According 
to him, the city of Phara, between the Elanitic and He- 
roopolitan gulphs, or rather a line drawn a little to the -weft- 
ward of this city near the diflrift of Heroopolis, was its 
boundary on the (ide of Egypt. On the weft it was ter- 
minated by Paleftine, part of Syria, the confines of Egypt, 
and the Arabian gulph \ 6n the north by the Euphrates, 
from the city of Thapfacus, near the borders of Palmyrcne, 
to the diftridi of Idicara in Babylonia 5 on the eaft by the 
Chaldsean mountains, and the Perfian gulph ; and on the 
fouth by the Erythraean fea. The fame fituation and ex- 
tent, or nearly fo, are afliigned it by Diodorus and Strabq« 
Conformable to the fentiment of the Arabs, this region may 
lie deemed a peninfula, whether we confider it as anfwer- 
ing to the name of Arabia in its moft ufual fenfe, or as it 
is varioufly defcribed by the ancients, or, laftly, as compre- 
hending all that large tra£k bounded almoft entirely by the 

e tioHi. Notae ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79, &c. . Ablilfed. in Defcript. 
Arab. paiT. ut & Atwal^ iSanun^ Kafm, ibid. 
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3Eup]irates, the Perfian Gulph, the Sindiany Indian^ Red 
Seas, and part of the Mediterranean ^ 

The firft part of the peninfula of the Arabs was divided T^'-^^ ^ 
into Kedem and Arabah, as we learn from Scripture* Ke- ^"^^Z 
<lem, or the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia Fe- 
lix and Arabia Deferta of Ptolemy, whofe limits and extent 
Mre fliall foon defcribe from that geographer. Arabah an- 
fwered to that country called, from Petra its metropolisj 
Arabia Petraea by Ptolemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its fitua- 
tion in refpcft of Italy, by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus by 
Scephanus and Procopius, according to Ortelius. Mofes 
feems to have determined the bounds of this kingdom with 
a precifion worthy an accurate geographer, when he tells 
us» that on the fouth it reached to the fea of Suph» or the 
Red Sea ; on the weft to Paran and Tophel ; on the north 
to Laban, Hatferoth, and Di-Zahab, that is, to the border^ 
of Syria $ and on the eaft to Kadefb-Barnea, about eleven 
days journey from Mount Horeb. As Jirabah imports the 
%vefty fo Kedem does the ea/i\ and thefe fignifications agree 
with the fituation of thofe regions. The Arabic Virfion 
makes Kedem to extend as far as Rekem or Petra, which is 
controverted by other authors. In one pajQage Mofes appa- 
rently comprehends Chaldaea under the n^me of Kedem ; 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The firft 
inhabitants of Arabah, or the weftern Arabia, were thie Ca- 
fluhhim, defcendcd frpm Mifraim, the Caphtorim, and the 
Horites, who occupied Mount Seir, before they were ex- 
pelled from thence By Efau and his pofterity. Afterward^ 
Iflimael and his defcendents fettled here ; and Jail of all the 
Edomites, or Idumaeans. As for Kedem, or the Eaftern 
Arabia, it was firft peopled by the fons of Joktan, who arc * 
reputed the aboriginal Arabians ; though in procefs of time 
the Iflimaclites fpread themfelves over this country. That 
famie of the Cufhites gained pofiefiion of part of it in early 
times, has been already obfervcd. The children of Abra- 
ham, by his concubine Keturah, likewife contributed to- * 
wards increaGng its inhabitants, as appears from the facred 
iiiftorian 8. 

Ptolemy feems to be the firft who divided the peninfula, Ptolemy 
we are ngw treating of into three parts. Thefe he termed ^\^i 

'«Diod. Sic. Strab. Plin. ubi fup. Xenoph. in Av«C«'<r. lib. i. ^^'/'f/', 
Ptol. in Arab. Atwal, Kanun, Rafm, Abulfcd. GoL &c, ubi fup. '"'Y 
cGagnier. ubi fup. . Plin. lib. v. cap. ii. & lib. vi cap. 34. Strab. t^^^' 
v^\ fup. Procopius, Stephanus Byzant. & OrttHus apud Gagn. ubi 
fupr^. Deut. chap. i. ver. i. Ptol. Arab, ubi fup. Jud.chap. vi^ 
^er. 3« & ver* 33. Gen. ■ chap. x»ix. ver. i^ 
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Arabia Pctrtta,* Arabia Dcferta, and Arabia Felix 5 and fince 
his time that divifion has generally prevailed. Ift order, 
therefore, to give our readers a fuccinft idea of every one 
of thefe provinces, we fliall purfue the method he has ob-^- 
fcrved, and defcribe thcni upon the plan he has purfucd. 
Arabia Arabia Petrxa on the eaft was contiguous to Syria and 

Fetr^a. Arabia Deferta 5 on the weft to Egypt, or rather that neck 
of land feparating Africa from Afia, called at this day the 
lilhmus of Suez, and the Heroopolitan Gulph (C); on the 
north to Palaeftine, the lake Afphaltites, and Coelefyria ; 
and on the fouth to Arabia Felix. This traft did not admit 
of much cultivation, the greateft part of it being covered 
with dry fands or rocks, interfperfed with fome fruitful 
fpots. Petra, its metropolis, feems to have been denomi- 
' nated by the Hebrews Sela. Among the Syrians it went 
by the name of Rekem, and was the fame town that we find 
in Scripture named Joktheel. Jofephus calls it Arke, and 
Arakeme, which Bochart takes to be equivalent to Rekem, 
as being only that word with an article prefixed. Petra was 
the chief fortrefs of the Idumeans, Edomites, or Nabathae- 
ans, as already obfervcd, and derived this appellation from 
its rocky fituation. It was acceffible only by one narro'wr 

?ath, wherein but few could pafs at once ; which, with the 
eepnefs of the afcent, rendered it almoft impregnable. 
Authors, however, differ with regard to its fituation. Some 
writers are of opinion, that the city of Karak, or Krak» ly* 
ing on the confines of Arabia and Syria, is the ancient Pc- 
fra. According to them, this fortrefs (for fuch the wbrd 
fignifies in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues) anfwers to the 
Characha in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the book of 
Jofhua, the Charac Moab, or Charac Moba, of Ptolemy, 

(C) The Heroopolitan Gulph Yam Souph was likewxfe deno- 

received its namt from the city minated Yam Edom, or the Sea 

of Heroopolis, bordering upon of Edonty hy the ancient inha- 

\U This gulph, the weftern bitants of the countries adjoin- 

arm of the fea Al-Kolzom, is ing to it; for the foni of £dom 

the Yam Suph, or Yam Souph, havipg poflefTed themfelves of 

the ^ufedyfeay of the Scripture, thofe pans, from their father 

The ingenious Dr. Sha^ fup- Edom called the gulph we arc 

pofes it to have been fo called now mentioning the Sea of 

from the variety of algae and Edom. But the Greeks, vtrhq 

fuci that grow within its chan- took this name from the Pboe* 

nel, and, at low-water particu- nicians, rendered Yam Edom 

larly, are left in great quanti. improperly i^vO^^ doAa^Ml, the 

ties upon the fea -fhorc. It may 'Rid ^//j(, . miilaking the word 

be proper to remark , ^hat th^ !^m for an appeilatirp. 
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and the Charakmoba of Stephanas^ Other atidior« mak* 
this city the fame with Hagr or Hejr, the capital of a dif- . 
trift in the kingdom of Hejaz ; and there are ftill hiftorians 
iRrho credit that Errakim, or Arrakeh, a place in a northerly 
dire£lion from Hagr, near Krak or Caracha, correfponds 
'writh the Petra of the ancients. None of thefe notions 
lecms very remote from truth j though the laft has been fo 
Arongly fupportcd by the famous Mr. Albertus Schultens, 
that we think it cannot eafily be refuted **. 

It cannot be fuppofed, that fuch a barren region (hould 7owns in 
abound with large and populous cities ; and therefore moft Arabia 
of thofe places, whofe names have been handed down to us ^^^^^^ 
by Ptolemy, muft be confidered either as infignificant or ob- 
fcure. The principal places appertaining to Arabia Petraea, 
noticed in Scripture, befides thofe already mentioned, were 
Paran, Duma, and Pithom. Paran, the Pbara of Ptolemy, 
gave name to a famous defert adjoining to it. Duma ftood 
upon Mount Seir ; and, from what the prophet Ifaiah in« 
timates, was probably a place of fome importance. He^ 
roopolis, on the weftern extremity of the Arabian Gulph, 
is by fome fuppofed to be Pithom, bi|ilt by the Ifraelites for 
Pharaoh, during their fervitude in Egypt, and the Patumos 
or Patumon of Herodotus. Be this as it may, it is certaiti 
the Septuagint and Coptic verfions countenance fuch a fup- 
pofition, the one rendering Gofhen Heroopolis, and the 
other Pethom. The generality of the ancient geographers 
have ranked this city amongft thofe belonging to Egypt ; 
hut Herodotus was of another opinion. Haura, Zathag or 
Zatha, a-nd Zize, three modern places of this country, 
correfpond tolerably well with the Auara, Zanaatha, and 
Ziza of Ptblemy 5 but as for Lyfa, Gypfarla, Gerafa, and 
moft, if not all, the other villages and towns enumerated 
by that geographer, fcarce any traces of them are now to be 
found *. 

The moft confiderable nations inhabiting this tra£t, in the Na/mstf 
earlier ages, were the Iflimaelites, the Nabataei or Naba- -^''^Wa • 
thaeans, the Cedrai or Kedareni, and the Agareni or Ha- ^^^^^^* 

h Dr. Shaw*s Phyfical Obfcrvations, &c. or an IS^flay towards the 
Mltural Hiftcry of Arabia Petraea, p. 377, 378, & feiq* Eufeb $c • 
Hieron. in Arkem. Piin. lib. vi. cap. 28. Ptol. in Arab. Petr, 
Steph. Byzant. dc urb. in voc. Xaf«x/uKwC«. Calmct, in Dift. Bibl. 
voc. Petra. Eufeb. Onoma^. urb. &c loc. ad voc. niT^A. Alb Sebult. 
hid. Gcograph. in Vit. Salad in voc. Errakimum. * Ptol. ubi 

fupra. Steph. Byzant. de Urb. Hieronymus apud Salmaf. in Solin* 
p. 344. Gen. chap. xxi. ver. 21. Num. chap. x. ver. i». Ifai. cbap« 
xxi. ver. n. Vide Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib.iv. cap. 1. par. i. fcft. 7. 
Ic Chart. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. & Sal. ed. 
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garcni (D). Of thcfc the Hhmaelitcs were the ntoft potent^ 
jf.they did not comprehend the whole. The Nabatl»aeaiia 
9nd Ked^reni apparently deduced their names from Nebai-> 
oth and Kedar, the fons of lihmael, sfnd confequently ough( 
%o be looked upon either as branches of, the Iflimaelitcs \ 
or in i^vcry refpeft as the fame nation with them. It is 
probable the defcendents of Midian, one of Abraham's fons 
by Keturah, inhabited the neighbourhood of theKhmaelites; 
hnce we find the fame people called in Scripture Iflimacliies 
^nd Midianite^. Amongft the ancient Greeks and Romans^ 
the inhabitants of Arabia Petraea and Arabia Deferta, at 
)ea(l the bulk of them, for many ages^ went by the names 
pf Arabes, and Nabataei, Nauatsei, or Nabatx. They ex- 
tended tiiemfelves/ according to St. Jerom, from the Red 
Sea to the Euphrates ; and all the tra<S): they inhabited was, 
from them, denominated Nabatena. Indeed, fo numerous 
Were the Nabathseans, that we find them mixed with the 
Reubenites, Gadites, and people of Moab. The Cedraei or 
.Kedarcni and Chanclei fecm to have been intermixed with 
them. Cellarius places the Cedraei near the northern con- 
fines of Arabisif Felix. The Midianites made a fettlement 
behind the EUnitic Gulph, and incorporated themfelves 
with thp Qufhites. If the Hagarepi did not correfpond en? 
tirely wi^h the Iflimaelites, they muft have been nearly re- 
lated to them. Kimchi aflerts, tliat they were originally 
the children of Hagar by an Arab, after flie had left Abrar 
ham ; but other writers are inclined to believe they affumed 
their name from the llony region they inhabited. Cellarius 
thinks, that at fifft they mud have been but an obfcure 
people, though neither Trajan nor Severus could reduce 
their metropolis, accprdipg to Dio. Their territory bor- 
dered upon the land of Moab, as may be inferred from 
Scripture. In affer-ages, the names of all the nations here 
touched upon were abforbed in that of Saracens, which 
continued fapious for feveral centuries over the eaftern and 
yreftern parts of the world. It is obferyable, that the Jerur 
falem Targum ftyles the Iflimaelites Saracens. That the 
Arraceni of Pliny were the Saraceni of Ptolemy and Diof- 
corides, may be evinced by feveral arguments: i. The 
fame proper name has fometimes an S, and fometimes a 
vowel, for its initial letter. 2. Ptolemy affigns the fame 
fituation ^o the Saraceni that Pliny does to the Arraceni. 
. 3. They had both the fame origin, and deduced their names 

(D) To thefe we may add upon Gerar and Pharan, and 
the inhabitants of the wilder- confequently were feated in the 
nefs of Mahoii, called in Scrip- neighbourhood of Egypt, 
jure Mehunim, who torderccj 

froin 
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^om that of the fi|me city. This will more evidently ap- 
pear from the account we (hall give of the Saracens in the 
following part. 

Before we leav^ Arabia Petraea, our readers will expe<3: Some rr- 
tis to touch upon the following remarkable places : i. The markabh 
town of Colzum or Kolzom, giving name to thd fea adjoin- ^^<*" «/ 
ing to it, the Clyfma, as is fuppofed, of Ptolemy, which ^''J'^^ 
ftood pn the weftern extremity of the Red Sea, near the 
fpot where the city of S|iez was afterwards ere£led, and not 
far from the ancient Heroopolis. 2. The wildernefs of Sdur 
or Shut, which extends from the extremity of the Hero- 
ppolitan Gulph, now called by the Arabs the weftern arm 
of the fea Al Kolzom» to the defert of. Paran, 3. The 
wildernefs of Paran, extended from the former defert to 
Mount Sinai. 4* The wildernefs of Sin, contiguous to the 
former, and lying between Mount Sinai and the aforefaid 
branch of the fea Al Kolzom* 5. The defert of Sinai, 
which is feparated from that of Sin by many windings and 
intricate turnings, that take up twelve hours in paffing. It 
is a beautiful plain, more than a league in breadth, and 
near three in length, lying open towards the N. E. where 
pafTengers enter it ; but is ciofed up to the fouthward by 
fome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai. 6. The 
mounts Cafius and Sinai, which were in Arabia, according 
to St. Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. 7. Eziongaber, a cele- 
brated port in the reigns of Solomon and Jehofaphat, now 
called Meenah el Dfahab, the Port of Goldy on the Elani- 
tic Gulph of the Red Sea, 8. The promontory of Paran 
between the Heroopolitan and Elinitic gulphs, ment;ion'- 
cd by Pfolemy, 9. Adra, in the northern part of Ara- 
bia Petraea, an epifcopal fee, over which Proclus prefided 
at the council of Chalcedon, according to Lucas Hol(lenius« 
10. Elufa, which, agreeable to the Jerufalem Targum, 
feems to have correfponded with Sur, and was likewife the 
feat of a bifhop. 11. Boftra, twenty-five miles from Adra, 
^ town of this region'greatly honoured by Trajan, and call- 
pd alfo Philippopolis, from the emperor Philip, furnamed 
Arabs by Aurelius Viftor. 12. Moca, a city taken notice 
of by a medal of Antoninps Pius as gpverncd by its own 
laws. 

Arabia Deferta was bounded on the north by the Euphra- Arabia 
tes, which, bending its courfe eafterly, feparated it from Deferta, 
Mefopotamia ; on the weft by Syria, Judsea, and Arabia 
Petraea ; on the eaft by Chaldseaand Babylonia, or tofpeak 
more accurately, by a ridge of mountains dividing it from 
thofe countries ; and on the fouth by Arabia Felix, from 
Vhence it was likewife disjoined by feveral ranges of hills. 

The 
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The Cauchabcfii, according to Ptolemy, .inhabited that part- 
of this province bordering upon the Euphrates, as the Ba- 
tansei occupied that upon the confines of Syria. The Agu- 
beni and Rhaabeni were placed more Southerly, towards 
the frontiers of Arabia Felix ; and by the Perfiaii Gulpb 
the Orcheni. Under the Cauchabeni, near the borders of 
Babylonia, the ^(itse had their habitation y and above tbe 
Rhaabeni the Mafani. In the interior part the Agm were 
ieated; and in the mountainous region, near Cbaldaeay 
the Marteni or Martini were fituated. All thefe nations, tsr 
rather tribes, except the M{iix and Agraei, were very ob* 
fcure ; but concerning thofe deferving fome attention^ a 
word or two tnay not prove unacceptable to our readers. 
Ti/ ^fi^' Bochart fuggefts that tbe iEfitae inhabited that traft where 
Job was feated. He believes, that Ptolemy wrote *Av<rirait 
jiufit/e ; and that Uz the fon of Nahor, fettling here, gave 
name to the whole difl:ri£l. This opinion, it muft be 
owned, as well as the emendation that fupports it, is not 
void of a good degree of probability ^. 

The Agraei lay more wefterly, and even clofe upon tbe 
ikirts of Arabia Petrsea ; a fituation which poflibly may have 
induced fome learned men to call them Agraei, and make 
them the fame people with the Hagareni, whom we have 
placed in Arabia Petraea. If this be admitted, the:y muft 
have pofleflcd a great part of Arabia, and been much more 
powerful than Ceilarius is willing to allow them. 

It is very well known, that the ancient Itureans, Edoni<^ 
ites, Nabatbseans, people of Kedar, and other nations fet- 
tled in Arabia Pctrasa, led, for the moft part, a wandering 
life, like their pofterity the prefent Bedoweens, deftitute of 
boufes, towns, or any fixed habitations. By far the greater 
part of both thefe provinces or kingdoms was a lonefome, 
defolate wildernefs, no otherwife diverfified than by plains 
covered with fand, or mountains confifting of naked rocks 
and precipices ; neither were they ever, except at the equi- 
noxes, refrefhed with rain. The few vegetables, thereforcj 
which they produced, muft have been very limited by a 
perpetual drought, and the nouriftiment aflx)rded them by 
the noAurnal dews fufficiently impaired by tbe intcnfe heat 
of the fun in the day. Throughout the defercs were found 
large mountains of fand, formed by the violence of the 
winds* that continually blew over them in the day*time| 
though they ceafed in the night. As for wells and fountains^ 
they were fo very fcarce in thefe parts, that it is not wonder- 
ful they (hould have caufed fo much flfife and contention. 
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However, notwithftanding the natural fterility ef the ^raft 
ixre are now mentioning, thofe cxtenfivc plains of fand were 
interfperfed with fruitful fpots, which appeared like fo many 
^ittlc iflands furroun'ded by a great ocean. Thefe being 
rendered extremely delightful by fountains, rivulets, palm- 
trees, a variety of vegetables, and moft excellent fruits, the 
Arabs, with their flocks, encamped upon fome of them, 
and, having confumed every thing there, retired to others, 
as is the cuftom of the Bcdoweens at prcfent. Such fruit- 
fa! fpots were likewife frequent in Libya, and by the Egyp- 
tians called Auafcs or Abafes, as we learn from Strabo. 
The barren part of Arabia Felix, bordering upon the Red 
Sea, was, in the like manner, interfperfed with fuch 
Abafes as probably gave name to the Abafeni, a nation fet- 
tled there, and in the adjacent fertile region. A body of 
thefe, eroding the Streighfs of Bab al Mandab, pafTed into 
Ethiopia, which from them received the denomination of 
Abaffia. This fuppofition, notwithftanding what has been 
advanced to the contrary by M. Ludolfus, appears to us 
much more probable than that either the Arabs or Ethio- 
pians ihould have been called AbaflUnes, from we know not 
what mixture peculiar to the former nation : for the very 
notion of fuch a mixture is repugnant to the whole ftream of 
Oriental antiquity, and even to the facred writings them- 
felves, as our readers will eafily colleft from feveral paf- 
fages of this hiftery. It is certain the Nubians, a people 
inhabiting part of Libya Interior, abounding with Abafes, 
and Ethiopia, went anciently under the appellation of Aba- 
feni ; a circumftance which adds no fmall weight to our 
opinion. That even the fruitful part of Arabia Felix itfelf 
fliould be called Abafene,-is not to be wondered at, Cnce 
it might as well derive this name from Arabia Petrea, as 
it did from thence that of Arabah or Arabia. 

Though Ptolemy has handed down to us a large lift of the Tq^^^ ^f 
towns appertaining to Arabia Deferta, our readers will be Arabia 
apt to conclude, from the foregoing obfervations, that few Deferta. 
of them were places of any great importance. That geo- 
grapher makei Thapfacus on the Euphrates, a city of fome 
note on account of the bridge over which Alexander and 
Darius marched their refpeflive armies, its frontier on the 
fide of Mcfopotamia ; but Pliny and Stephanus think this 
town belonged to Syria. Near the mountains feparating 
Arabia from Chaldsea ftood Them ma, Thema, or Tema, 
fo called from Thema or Tema the fon of Ifhmael, mention- 
ed if» Scripture ; for the Iflimaelites extended themfelves 
from the land of Havilah near the Euphrates to the Con- 
ines of Egypt. Scba was upon the borders of Arabia Fe- 
lix/ 
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TiXy iind founded probably by Seba Abraham's grandfon; as 
all that patriarch's children by Keturah, according to Mofes, 
moved towards the eaft. Gadirtha> Auzara, Audattha or 
Adittba, Balataea, Pharga, Belgnaea, and the other ancient 
cities lituated along the banks of the Euphrates, have long 
fince been invifible ; unlefs we will admit fome traces of 
Audattha, or Adittha, and Balataea, to be ftill extant in 
the modern Haditha and Balladoc. Ammaea, Idacara, and 
Jucara, towards the Perfian Gulph, are equally obfcure \ 
except the prefent AUKerelhould be thought to bear fome 
refemblance to the two latter. Salma, Calathufa» Arrade, 
Tedium, Odagena, Luma, and Dumaetha ; in the mediter- 
ranean parts; Artemita and Absera on the fkirts of Arabia 
Felix ; Thauba, Erupa, AlaU, Aurana, Choce, Barathe- 
na, &c. to the northward ; never probably made any con- 
(iderable figure. However, that fome memory of Salma 
feems ftill to be preferved in Mount Salma, of Dumsetba 
in Dawmat-al-Jandal, of Aurana in Auran, and of Alat4 
in Aladi, we think, cannot well be denied '• 
Arabia fe- Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two pro- 
^** vinccs or kingdoms juft defcribed; on the fouth by the Ery- 

thraean fea ; on the eaft and weft by part of that fea, toge^ 
ther with the Arabian and Perfian gulphs. In fine, it nearly 
anfwered ft) that trail which is looked upon as the proper 
peninfula of the Arabs by the Oriental geographers. Strabo 
tells us, that in his time it was divided into five kingdoms, 
which fufiiciently correfponds with the divifion of the Pro- 
per Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 
Thefe provinces are Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and 
Yamama ; to which fome add Bahrein, as a fixth. But 
the more accurate make this a part of Irak, and therefore 
come nearer to an agreement with Strabo. Others reduce 
them all to two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. The 
principal nations noticed by the ancients as fettled here 
were the Sabaei, Gerraei, Minaei or Minnaei, Atramitaci 
Maranitae, Catabani, Afcitac, Homeritae, Sapphoritae, Oma- 
liitae, Saraceni, Nabathaei, Thamydeni, and Buizprnenas. A^ 
the limits and fituation of thefe nations cannot be deter- 
mined with any kind of precifion, we ftiall be as concife ai 
poflible in the particular geography of the Happy Arabia". 

i Ptol. ubi fupra. Arrian. lib. i. p. 116. & lib. lii. p. i6g. Sfrab. 
lib. xvi. Plin. lib. V. cap. 24« Stq^h. Byzant. de Urb. Videetiam 
Chart. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. Sal. &c. ed. n Pt6l. ubi ftt* 

pra. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1129. Golii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79. 
Uerodot. Diod. Sic. Agatharchid. Cnid. Mel. Pli(i. Steph. Bv- 
«aot. Marcian. Heracleot. Agathem. aliique Antiq. Script, paill 
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' The Sabsi fccm to have pofleffed a very <onfiderabIe fht Satith 
territory in the fouthern and beft part of this peninfula. 
Their country was highly celebrated amongft the ancients 
fot the great quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or 
Sabae, its metropolis, acQording to the ancient geographers, 
ftood upon a hill, at no very great diftance from the Rbd 
Sea, being a large, opulent, and ftrong city. It was de- 
fended by a caftle, and, as has been fupi^ofed by many learned 
men, together with the Arab nation in general, the refi- 
dence of the queen of Sheba. That the modern Mareb an- 
fwers to Saba, mull be admitted, atleaft it is extremely pro- 
bable from Pliny, who, together with Strabo, mentions 
Mariaba or Meriaba, the fame words apparently with Ma- 
rch, as the capital of the Sabaei ; but is entirely filent as to 
the city of Saba, According to the eaftern geographers, the 
town of Mareb or Marab is fomething above three days jour- 
ney from Sanaa the capital of Yaman, in an eaftern direc- 
tion. The Arabs aflert that both the town and diftrift have 
been fo denominated from Saba the fon of Jexhab, and 
grandfon of Joktan, whofe name imports to lead into vapti-' 
vity, becaufe he was the firft who reduced men to a ft ate of 
fervitude. Pliny makes the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs 
the eaftern and weftern boundaries of this nation. The 
maritime towns were Marana, Marma, Corolia, and Sa- 
batha ; and inland cities Nafcus, Cardaua, and Cartius. 
Rbegama or Rhegma, ftfunded probably by Raamah the 
fon of Cufh, feated on the Perfian Gulph, feems likewife 
to have appertained to the Sabaei ^^ 

The Gcrrsei and Minsei, according to Strabo, brought TkeGerm^ 
vaft quantities of frankincenfe, and other kinds of perfumes, ^^\ ^^ 
from the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the ^'*^'* 
fea-ports ; which affords a ftrong prcfumption of their be- 
ing two tribes or cantons of the Sabati. We find the towns 
of Biloena or Cilbana, Gera, and Magindana, mentioned 
by Ptolemy as belonging to Gerraei ; and the Minjci, a pow- 
erful nation, joined with the Gerrai by Diodorus and Stra- 
bo. The laft author calls the region of the Minaei, Mingea, 
or Meinaea, and makes its northern frontiers feventy days 
journey from Ailah. Its principal city^was Carna or Ca- 
rana, called, as ftiould feem, Carnus by Pliny, and placed 
by him in the country of the Sabaei ; a circumftance which 
corroborates in no fmall degree what we have juft advanc- 
ed ^ 

«» Diodor. Sicul. lib. iii, Agatbarchid. Cnid. Pcripl. p. 63. PtoU 
ubi fupra. Dionyf. Pericg. v. 917, &c. Golii Nota; ad Alfraganum, 
p86, 87. Geogr. Nub. dim. ii« Par*^6, & alib« f Diodor 

Sicui. lib. iii. Strabo, lib, xvi* 
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nt Adr^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ Atramkae or AdramitXf they undoubtedly inha- 
muta» bited part at Icaft of the provifice at prefent named Hadra-» 

maut or Hadramuttaj and confequently formed a tribe of 
the Sabsei. Their metropolis was called Sabota or Saba- 
tba, as may be inferred from Piiny and Ptolemy ; beCdes 
which the port of Cane, at the fouthern extremity of Ara* 
bia Felixy belonged to them. Xiban, or Shibam^ arid Te- 
Eim» are now the principal towns of Hadramaut, each about 
a day's journey from the Indian ocean. Shibam flands 
upon a rough and rocky mountain of the fame name, is for- 
tified with a citadel of great ilrength, and rendered almoft 
impregnable by its fituation. It bears iikewife the name of 
Hadramaut amongft the Arabs, lies in about 13 deg. 30 
min. north latitude, and is feven days journey from Aden. 
The province was denominated Hadramaut from one of the 
fons of Joktan, whofe defcendants firft peopled it K 
ni Mara- The Maranitae or Maranenfes mud have been in the neigb* 
»tf^. bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot prc- 

cifely afcertain their fituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Mara or Amara of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental geographers "i. 
^hiCata^ Cellarius mentions the Catabani as a people of fome im« 
kMu portance ; and Pliny tells us, that the Larendani, Cataba* 

ni, and Gebanitae, had many towns, particularly Nagia and 
Tamnas containing fixty-five temples. Tamna muft have 
been the feat of fome Arab prince governing the Qatabani, 
according to Strabo \ from whence we may conclude, that 
they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretching out as far 
to the fouthward as the city of Aden. Golius fays, that the 
word fignifies a violent heat ; and that the country was fo 
named from its being greatly expofed to the folar rays, 
whofe heat there is very intenfc. Tebala, the capital of 
Tehama, a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala, the 
fon of Midian, ftands in the road from Mecca to Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman '. 
Tht Afeu The Afcitae pofleffed all that tra£l about the promontory 
te. Syagrus, the cape Ras at Ghat of the moderns, including, as 

(hould feem, part of the provinces of Oman and Mahra. 

W/ Home- Ptolemy mentions the Homerites as a nation feated in the 

ritis* fouthern parts of Arabia Felix and bounded on the eaft by 

the Adramitac, or province of Hadramaut. 8ome authors 

make them the fame people with the Sabaeans, whilft others 

p Plin. ubi fupra. Golii Not. ad Alfrsgan. p. 81. q Ptol. 

lib. viit, Cotbodin ic Ebn Joun. apad Gol. ubi fupra, p. 84* 
r Cellar, ubi fupra, p. 598, 599. Plin. Ptol. Stcpb. Byzant. ubi 
fupra. Golii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 95. Kelebaeus in lib. de Etymii 
Locor. apud Gol. ubi fupra, p. 85. Geogr. Nubienf. & Yac&t ibid. 
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oonfider them in a different light. For our part, we look up- 
on Sabaei and Homeritse to have been different name§ of one 
nation, and are countenanced in this opinion by tlie Oriental 
liiftorians 5 for thefe inform us, that the Sabseans were call- 
ed Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon of their great anceflor 
Saba ; and that they ruled over almofl the whole country of 
Yaraan, Though the kingdom of the Hamyarites, or Ho- 
merites, wa:^ at length ceded from the princes of Hamyar 
to the defcendants of Cahlan his brother, yet they all retain- 
ed the title of king of Hamyar. They made a great figure 
amongfl the ancient Arabs before the time of Mohammed, 
as will more fully appear in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The Sapphoritae of Ptolemy cannot be confidered as a The S^p* 
people diftin£l from the Homerites, notwithflanding the p^^fit^* 
authority of Ptolemy and Cellarius ; they were only the ci- 
tizens of Sapphar, or, as Pliny fays, Saphar, a large city in 
the dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy affigns this place 
a poGtion near the prefent Sanaa, which we cannot confi- 
der as extremely probable, efpecially as Saphar is affirmed 
to be the metropolis of this country by Pliny. The Arabs 
believe, that all the mountainous part of the region pro- 
ducing frankincenfe went, in the earliefl times, by the name 
of Sephar 5 from whence the excellent Golius concludes 
this traft to have been the Mount Sephar of Mofes. 

We find the Omanitae defcribed by Ptolemy, and Oma- TheOma* 
nam, their chief city, reprcfented by him as one of the «//4f. 
moft confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted 
but the Oman of Alfraganus, and capital of the province 
of the fame name, the common boundary of Yaman and 
Bahrein, is the Omanum of Ptolemy ; and the country in 
which it is feated, the di(lri£): of the ancient Omanitae : . 
from whence it appears extremely probable, that they were 
under the jurifdiftion of the Homerites, and confequently 
ought to be regarded as a tribe of that people. The cita- 
del of Oman is defended by a ftrong garrifon of Arabs. 
The province of Omin ftretches three hundred miles on 
the coaft of the Perfian fea, which is there called the fea 
of Oman. In the time of Ptolemy, Omanum, or Sohar, 
was a famous mart ; but has been almofl deferted by mer- 
chants for feveral ages •. 

The Saracens or Nabathseans pofTeflcd that part of Arabia j-j^^ ^^^^ 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petraea and Arabia t)eferta 5 ans, 
but what was the extent of this territory we are not inform- 
ed. Contiguous to them the ancients placed the Thamu- 
dcni^ ThaQiuditx, or Thamydeni, a people alfo mentioned 

' Geogr. Nubienf. & Philofgphui Xirafita in Clim. ii. 
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in the Koran. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Tfaa* 
mydeni inhabited part of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; 
and Pliny intimates their principal city to have been named 
Badanatha. In fine, Golius believes them to have occu- 
pied a great part at Icaft of the province of Hejaz, and 
particularly that diftrift wherein Hagr or Al Hejr, the Egra 
or Agra of Stephanus and Ptolemy, is (ituated. This, as 
well as other confiderations that might be oiFered, plainly 
proves them to have been nearly related to the Saracens and 
Nabathaeans, if not entirely the fame people *• 
^hi Bnixo* Diodorus Siculus maintains, that in the neighbourhood 
mitiit, of the Thamydeni were likewife feated the Bnizomenx, 
who lived upon wild beads taken in hunting. In their 
country ftood a temple held in the higheft veneration 
amongft the Arabs **. 
We might here mention feveral other nations, or rather 
, tribes, mentioned by the ancients as appertaining to Arabia 
Felix : but fince thefe either coincide with fome of the £- 
thiopic cantons already defcribed^ or may be confidered as 
branches of the Saracens, Nabath^eans, Sabxans, and Ho- 
merites ; our readers will excufe even a bare enumeration 
of them. The fame may be faid of that large catalogue of 
obfcure and infignificant towns and villages, belonging to 
thefe tribes, to be found in Ptolemy, of which that geo- 
grapher himfelf had no idea. However, we muft not pafs 
over in filence fome towns and fea-ports of Arabia, which 
\(rere held in eftimation by the old geographers and hiilo^ 
rians. 
Zmarh' Nyfa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, famous for 

ablt places the education of Bacchus, who from thence, and his father 
w Arabia . jupjtcr, received the name of Dionyfus. Arga and Badeo, 
• two maritime cities in a foutherly diredJion from Nyfa, con* 

tained royal palaces, in which the fovcreigns of tne coun- 
try fomctimes refided. Pudni we find confidered by Pto- 
lemy as one of the principal places of Arabia Felix. Mufa 
or Muza was a celebrated empory and harbour, to which 
the Arab merchants reforted with their frankincenfe, fpices, 
and perfumes. The bed authors take the modem Mocha 
or Mokha to correfpond with the ancient Mufa ; but, 
in our opinion, Mofa, at prefent a fmall but handfome 
town, near ten leagues from Mokha, feems to bid the faireft 

t Plin. & Cellar, ubi fupra. Golii Notse ad Alfraganum, p. 971 
Gagn. ubi fup. fe6l. 9. u Diod. lib. iii. 

(L) The Thamydeni were whom we fhall have occafion 
the tribe of Thamud, fo famous hereafter to fpeak. 
amongft the Arab writers, of 
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for that ancient mart. This not only appears from the vctf 
^reat affinity, or rather identity, of their names and Gtua- 
tiori, but likewife from hence, that Mofa is the market for 
the fruits which are brought from the mountainous parts of 
Arabia ; a circumflance agreeing with what the ancients 
have related of Mufa. Be that as it may, we cannot deny 
that fome traces of Mufa are ftill preferved in Mofa ; efpe-^ 
cially as Pliny intimates, that the Arab merchants bi-ought 
in his time vaft quantities of the produce of their country 
to the former place. Oceljs, according to Pliny and Ar* 
rian, flood upon the fhore of that narrow fea called by the 
moderns the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, and fupplied the 
merchants with frefh water in their Indian voyages. Ara- 
bise Emporium has been already mentioned, and will be 
defcribed when we come to fpeak of the city of Aden, 
which is fuppofed to anfwer to it. The port of Mofcha our 
readers will probably place upon the fpot occupied at this 
day by the city of Mafkat. The memory and fituation o^ 
Atamas Portus, dill remain in Cadhema, a town or village 
on the Perfian gulf, or bay of Bafra ^. 

Before we conclude this feftion, our readers will expe£i Orientat 
a (ketch of the Oriental geography of the peninfuh of the g^osraphy 
Arabs. The heft ealtern writers, as has been already ob- ^f Arabia* 
ferved, divide this peninfula into five provinces or kingdoms^ 
namely, Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamama* 
This divifion is of great antiquity, as appears from Strabo j 
which is not furprifing, fince the Arab cuftoms, names of 
towns, &c. are nearly the fame now that they were abovd 
three thoufand years ago *• 

The province of Yaman, fo called either from its fitua- Taman. 
tion to the right hand or fouth of the temple of Mecca, or 
elfe from the happinefs and verdure of its foil, extends along 
the Indian ocean from the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab to 
cape Rafalgat. Part of the Red Sea bounds it on the weft, 
as the town of Najran, the Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
Haly or Haljo on the fea 'Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohar, 
do on the north. It is fubdivided into feveral leflcr pro- 
vinces, as Hadramaut, Shihr, Oman, and Mahra, of which 
Shihr alone produces the frankincenfe. 

This country has been famous from antiquity for its fer- Principal 
tility, riches, and happinefs of its cliaiate. The principal «.''"«^' ^*" 

^ Herod, lib. i'i. iii. Diod. Sic. lib. i. & lib. iii. Apollod. Bib- ^^w«ff. 
lioth. lib. iii. cap. 4. feA. 3. extr. p. 159. Eufeb. Prsep.Evang lib* 
ii. cap. 2. AiTian. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Gagn. ubi fupra, fedh a* 
La Roque, Voyage de TArab. Heur. 1711, 1712, 1713. Arrian. 
Peripl, p. S.Cellar, ubi fup. x Strab. lib. xvi- Golii Not. ad 

Alfragan. p. 79. 
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cities known to the ancients are the following : i. Mokha, 
if it was the Mufa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, and Arrian j 
which ftill, we apprehend, will admit of a difpute. It is 
at prefeht a port and town on the Red-Sea of confiderable 
trade ; contains ten thoufand inhabitants, Jews, Armenians, 
and Mahommedans ; is furrounded with walls, after the 
ancient manner; and has four gates without a ditch, 
though ftrengthened by four towers, mounted with a pro- 
ber number of cannon. 2. Aden, a celebrated mart on the 
ndian ocean, near the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, fo call- 
ed, according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden the fon 
of Saba, and grandfon of Abraham. Some believe the 
name to be the fame with Eden, the Hebrew word denot- 
ing Paradife ; and that the town under confideration re- 
ceived this name from the delightful country in which it 
-was fituated. It ftands at the foot of feveral high moun- 
tains, which furround it almofl on all fides. The Arabs 
have erefled five or fix forts on the fummits of thefe moun- 
tains, with curtins, and many other fortifications. A fine 
aqueduft conveys from thence the waters into a great canal 
or refervoir, built about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, which fuppHes the inhabitants with very good water. 
Golius offers feveral reafons to prove, that Aden is the 
Arabiae Emporium of Ptolemy, which feem to carry confi- 
derable weight. It cannot be doubted that Aden is the 
Adana which Stephanus mentions from Uranius. 3. Sanaa, 
the capital of Yaman, a very ancient city, greatly refem- 
bllng Damafcus. It is feated in a mountainous territory, 
and blefled with a mod delightful air ; infomuch that it en- 
joys a double fummer, or rather a perpetual fpring. It is 
about fifty leagues diftant from Mokha, on the borders of 
Hadramauty and was denominated Ozal from its founder 
the fon of Joktan. The Arabs likewife make Sanaa the 
fon of Ozal to have communicated that name to this city, 
by which it goes at prefent. Some afl^ert it to he the Sa- 
phar of Ptolemy, as above obferved. Sanaa, towards the 
beginning of the laft century, confifted of good houfea built 
with lirne and ftone, being as large as Briftol. It ftands in 
a barren and ftony valley, furrounded at a fmall diftancc 
with 'high hills, one of which overlooks the town to the 
northward. On this hill the Arabs have built a fmall caftle, 
to curb the neighbouring mountaineers, who fometimes in- 
fult the city. The inhabitants have no water bur what tbcy 
receive from wells, which are very deep. Wood is brought 
from a confiderable diftance, and confequently very dear. 
On the eaft fide ftands the caftle, environed with mud-wallSf 
flanked with tovvcrs and redoubts, in which every night are 
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pofted proper guards : the king of Yaman does not at pre- 
fent refide here, but at Muab, a town built by one oF the 
laft monarchs of'this country, not a niile from Dhamar, a 
little- to' the S. E. of Sanaa. 4. Saba or Mareb, in the pro- 
vince of Hadramaut; it is at prefent little better than a 
village, and ftands above three days journey E. of Sanaa* 
5. Shibam, and Dhafar, towns of very high antiquity, have 
been already defcribed. 6. Oman or Sbh^r, the Omanunl 
of Ptolemy, was formerly frequented by merchants of va- 
rious nations ; but has for feveral ages been deferted. Thi^ 
decay feems to have been occafioned by the vicinity of ^ 
fmall rocky ifland called Kis, fo low that it cannot be dif- 
coveredat any diftance, on which riiahy (hips were \^reck6d. 
Kis lies a little to the eaft of Charec, another fmall ifland 
oppofite to the coaft of Oman, famous for a pearl-fifhery, 
according to Abulfeda. lacutus and the Nubian geograi- . 
pher make both thefe iflands, now called the ifles of Sohar^ 
about half a day's fail from the main land of Arabia ; but 
authors are not agreed in this point. The heats in Oman 
arc frequently fo intenfe, that they have pafled into a pro- 
verb amongft the Orientals. The town of Sohar muft b6 
in fometbing morh than 24 degrees N. latitude, though Pto- 
lemy places his Omanum Emporium in 19 degrees 45 mi^ 
nutes north latitude, and Ebn Maruph, mathematician to 
fultan Morad or Amurath II. aflerts Oman or Sohar to bd 
in about 23 degrees N. latitude. All other remarkable par- 
ticulars relating to this place our readers will find in the 
authors here referred to y. 

The beft part of Arabia Felix, or that which the Greeks SoiJ, fftoun* 
called Moft Happy, was probably the country of Yaman ; ^^^^^* ^' 
the delightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed '^fYaman^ 
to its mountains : for all that part lying along the Red Sea 
is a dry barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues} 
Over % but, in return, bounded by mountains, which, being 
well watered, enjoy an almoft perpetual fpring,and befides 
coffee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield great 
plenty and variety of fruits, as well as excellent corn, grapes, 
and fpices. The principal of thefe mountains defcribed by 
the ancients were Cabjibathra, Melan, Prionotus, and Di- 
dymi, whofe Arabic names have not hitherto been brought 
into Europe. The prefent Arab river Falj, emptying itfelf 
into the Bay of Bafra, feems to be the Prion of Ptolemy ; 
and the modern city Masfa his Msephathi fituate about 30 
Ininutes N. of the fource of that river. However, it muft 

y PHn. Ptol. ubi fup. Geogr. Nwbienf. & Philof. Xlrantain dim. 
ii. Yacut. ic £bn, Maruph. apud Gol. ibid, p* 78; Si. 
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he owneclf that a river of Ornan^ falling into the Tndiafi 
PCean atSur^ about 40 minutes N. of Malkat. -poflibly the 
JVlofchs^ Portus of Ptolemy, feems alfo likely to he the Prion. 
No other fivers of confequence are to be found in Yaman 5 
vhich IS not to he wondered at, fince the ftreams, which 
at certaixi times of the year defcend from the mountains^ 
ieldom reach the fea, being generally abforhed in the burn- 
ing fands of that coaft*. 
V4^^f Hejaz, either fo named becaufe it divides Naj4 from T©- 

^'if%f ^^™^> or becaufe it is furrounded with mountains, is li- 
^Jf ^' * inited on the fowth by Yaman and Tehama ; on the weft bj 
the fea 'Al Kolzom ; on the north by thedeferts of Sham or 
Syria; and on the eaft by the province of Najd*. This 

Sroyince is famous for its two chief cities, Mecca and Me- 
ina, one of which is celebrated for its temple, and having 
given birth to Mohammed ; and the other for being the 

flace of his reCdence for the laft ten years of his life, and 
f his interment. ,The foil of Hejaz, like that of Najd, 
Teham^, and Yaraama, is much more barren than (hat of 
Yaman ; ^be gi:eater part of their territories being covered 
with dry fands, or rifinginto rocks, interfperfed with fomc 
fruitful fpots, which receive their greateft advantages frwn 
their ^yntcr and palm-trees. The chief towns in Hejas^ de- 
serving any attention on account of their antiquity, are the 
following: i. Mecca, fometimcs alfo called Becca, which 
words are fynonymous, and fignify a place of great intercourje^ 
13 certainly one of the moft ancient cities in the world. 
Some authors imagine it to be the Mefa or Meflia of the 
Scripture, as already obferved, and that it derived its name 
from one of Iflimaers fons. It ftandsin a ftony and bar- 
ren valley, furrounded on, all fides by mountains under the 
fame parallel with the Macoraba of Ptolemy, and about 
forty Arabian miles froin the fea *Al Kolzom. The length 
of Mecca, from Maalah to Mafphalah, is about two miles; 
and its breadth, from the foot of the mountain Ajyad to 
the top of another called Koaikaan, about a mile. In the 
xnidft of this fpace the town is feated, built of (lone ex- 
trafted from the neighbouring mountains. The Arab au- 
thors tell us, that near a chapel or holy houfe (for fo the 
Arabs term it) in the centre of 'Al-Hharam, or great tem- 
ple, here called 'Al-Caabah, ftands a white ftone, which 
was the fepulchre of Ifhmael ; and that 'Al-Caabah was 
firft built by. Adam of ftone, but dcftroyed by the de* 
luge. However, add they^ God commanded Abraham 

* La Roqae Voy. de TArab. Hcur. p. 111,113, 153. PtoU StnU 
t'lin. ubi fttp, Abulfcd. in AraW » QoL s4 Alfragaii. p. ^% 
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iBxti Ifhrnael to rebuild it ; which they did, covering it witli 
tlic boughs of olive-trees, and erefUng the trunks of paim* 
trees for pillars. There being no fprings at Mecca^ at leaft 
«one but what are bftter, and unfit to drink, the inhabitants 
^re obliged to ufe rain-water, which they prefcrve in ciC- 
tcrns: but this not being fufficient, fe vera! attempts were 
^^ade to bring water thither from other places by aquedudis; 
and particularly about Mohammed's time, Zobair, one ot 
the principal men of the tribe of Koreifh, endeavoured at 
St great expence to fupply the cir^ with water from Mount- 
Arafat, but without fuccefs ; yet this Was effefted not many 
years ago, bting begun at the charge of a wife of Soli- 
Tnan the Turkim emperor ; but, long before that princess 
time, another aquedudl had been formed from a fpring at 
a confiderable diftance, which was, after feveral years la- 
l>our, .finiftied by the Khalif al Moktader Abbafida. Nbt- 
withftanding the fterility of the foil near Mecca, it being 
fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are common m 
the deferts, yet a traveller is no fooner out of its territory^ 
than he meets on all fides with plenty of good fprings, and 
ftreams of running water, with many gardens and cultivated 
lands. The prince or fharif of Mecca has a garden well 
planted at his caftle of Marbaa, about three ihiles weftward 
from the city, where he ufually refides- This prince is , 
lineally defcended from Hafhem, Mohammed's great-grand- 
father, who being the head of his tribe, appointed two ca- 
ravans to travel yearly, the one in fummer, and the other 
in winter, to foreign parts, in order the more eiFeflually to 
fupply his countrymen with provifions, the people of Mecca 
having no corn or grain of their own growth. They arc 
fapplied with dates in vaft abundance from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayef, about fixty miles 
diftant, very few growing at Mecca. The citizens of Mecca 
are generally very rich, being confiderable gainers by the 
prodigious concourfe of people of almoft all nations at the 
yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great fair or 
mart for all kinds of merchandize. They poffefs alfo great 
numbers of cattle, and particularly camels : however, the 
poorer fort muft live very indifferently, in a place where 
almoft every neceflary of life muft be purchased with mo- 
n^y. The fharif of Mecca's troops confift entirely of in- ; 

fantry, which the Arabs czW 'al-harabbahj i.e. archers ov 
dartmen. We muft not omit obferving, that Safa or Mar- 
wah were two places in Mecca, in whii^h the idols Afaph 
and Nayelah were erefted before the time of Mohammed. 
The temple of Mecca, and the reputed holinefs of this ter- 
ritory, will be treated of in the modern hiftory of the Arabs. 
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We muft diftinguifli between the Hharam of Mecca, con-i 
fidered as the territory of the (harif, extending fome mile$ 
beyond the city, and the magnificent temple in it fo called, 
beinf three hundred and feventy cubits long, three hundred 
and fifteen broad, and fupported by four hundred and thirty- 
four** pillars. It muft not be forgot that .the Arabs have a 
tradition, that Iflimaer, with his mother Hagar, fixed hi^ 
refidence here ; ^ belief which feems to have induced them 
frequently to vifit Mecca, and hold it in high veneration, 
even before the age of Mohammed. Abulfeda places this 
city in 67 degrees 31 minutes Long, and 21 degrees 20 mi- 
nutes N. lat. Some of the Orientals fuppofe the patriarch 
Abrahapi to have been the founder; but others with more 
reafon attribute its foundation to one pf the fons of IfhmaelS 
;►, Medina, which, till Mohammed's retreat thither, was 
called Yathreb, is a city ftanding in a plain, furroundcd 
with a brick wall, and about half a degree from the coaft 
pf the Red Sea. Abulfeda intimates, that one of its an- 
cient names from Taibah, a word importing faluhrious, de- 
rived from the healthy air its inhabitants breathed. It is about 
half the fi?e of Mecca, and ten days journey from thence. 
In fome parts its territory produces palm-tree fruits, and 
feveral falfuginoiis plants. About the mountains Air and 
Ohud, the firft of which is two leagues to the fouth, and 
the other, as many to the north of Medina, the country pro- 
duces plenty of dates. The name Yathreb was derived from 
the chief of the tribe that firft fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great grandfon pf Aram. Here Mohammed lies 
interred in a magnificent building, covered with a cupola, 
adjoining to the eaft fide of the great temple, which is 
built in the midft of the city. Its fituation has not been cx- 
aflly defined, fome authors determining its longitude to be 
bj degrees 30 minutes, and others 65 degrees 20 minutes, 
pnd its latitude either 24 or 25 degrees N, Medina is dig- 
nified by the Mohammedans with the title of the City of 
the Prophet, frprn the. kind reception Mohammed met with 
Jn this place **. 3. Thaifa or Taifa, a town fixty miles to 

h R.SaadiasinVerfion. Arab. Pentat. Pitt's Account of the Re- 
ligion and Manners of the Mohammedans, p. 96, 107. Sharif al 
Edrifi apud Pocock. in Not. ad Specim. Hift. Arab, p.iai, 114, 1*5, 
ut & ipCe Pocock, ibid. p. 51. Sharif al Edrifi apud Gagn. in Not. ad 
Abulfcd. Arab. p. 119, 30. ut & ipfe Abulfed. ibid. Vide etiam Adr. 
Reland. lib. de Reiig. Mohammed & Effig. Caabae cum Tempi, ci 
Circumd. ibid. ^ Golii Notaead Aifraganum, p, 99. Gen chap. 

X. & xxxi. Abulfed. & Alb. Schult. ubi fup. i Abulfcd. in 

Arab, p, 40,41. Alb. Schult. in Ind. Geographic, ubi fup. Sharif 
a) Edrifi, Viilgo, Geogr. Nubienf. dim. ii. part 5. Kalkalhendi, p. 
400. Pocock. in Not. ad Specim. Hift.'Aiab. pafl*. Safiod* in Com* 
j;^ei}4* h^^^^* A^ ShariAani apud f^ocopk* \x\)i fq|>f 
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tTic cafl: of Mecca, behind Mount Gazwan, where the cold 
is more intenfe than in any other part of Hejaz, but the air 
extremely falubrious. It had the name of Vegja given it 
by its founder. The Turks call it the region of A I Abbas, 
from the uncle of Mohammed, who fixed his refidence here. 
The word Taifa plainly alludes to the wall with which this 
town is furrounded. Latitude 21 degrees 20 minutes N. • 
4. Gjudda or Jodda, a port and maritime city, the bulwark 
of Mecca, mufl undoubtedly be a place of great antiquity, 
though fcarce ever mentioned by the Greek or Roman 
authors. The town of Aidab on the confines of Abafliay 
Hands on the oppofite fhore, M^fiere great numbers of Afri- 
can Mohammedans take (hipping, in order to vifit the holy 
city pf Mecca. Latitude 21 degrees 45 minutes N. 5.Yanbo*, 
or AUYanbo', is undoubtedly the lambia of Ptolemy, and 
not far from Medina, or, as the Arabs more properly ftyle- 
it, 'Al-Madinah. \V*e find it reprefented as a fmall city by 
Abulfeda, who likewife cites Ebn Said, as affirming it to 
have a caftle, and feveral fountains in its neighbourhood. 
The port is about a day's journey from the high road lead- 
ing to 'Al-Madinah. A little to the eaft of Yanbo* (lands 
Mount Radwa, about feven Rations from 'Al-Madinah, 
from whence a vaft quantity of whetftones is exported 
into various regions. All the diftrifl of Yanbo' produces 
palm-trees, water, corn, &c. and was inhabited by the 
Hhafanites, who lived after the manner of the ancient A- 
rabcs Scenitaj, and refembled them in every particular. Ebn 
Hhawkal obferves, that the Hhafanites and Giafarites, whofc 
territories were contiguous, fo weakened one another by 
continual wars, that their country became a prey to the kifig 
of Yaman. 6. Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, andMi- 
dian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of Hejaz, at prefent 
little better than a heap of ruins. It is fituated on the eaftem 
fliore of. the fea 'Al Kolzom, at no great diftance from the 
gulph of Ailah. The Arabs preferve feveral traditions re- 
lating to this place ; that it received its name from the tribe 
of Madian, who fird built and inhabited it ; that Shoaib^ 
the fon of Mikail, the fon of Yaflijar, the fon of Madian, 
of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the father-in-law of 
Mofes, called in Scripture Reuel or Reguel, and Jethro ; 
and that the well whence Mofes, or, as they call him, 
Mufa, watered Jethro's flocks, (till remained when Abul- 
feda wrote his geographical defcription of Arabia. Mod 
authors agree, that the Midianites ought -to be confidered 

« Sharif al Edrifi, clim. li. part 5. Atwal, Rafm, Ulugh Bei^h 
spud Abulfcd. ubi Tup. 
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as tht dsfcendents of Abraham by Ketturab, who afterwaTdc 
te,em to have united with the Iftimaelites; finccMofes names 
the fame merchants, who fold Jofeph to Potiphar, in one 
lace Iflimaelites, and in another Midianites. The facred 
iftorfan makes Jethio both theprieft and prince of Midiao, 
Ptolemy aflTerts ^he latitude of Modiana to be 27 degrees 
kx minutes N. which almoft exaftly correfponds with that 
affigned it by 'Ebn Said, that is, 27 degrees 50 minutes, 
7. Hejr, or *Al-Hheg'r, in 28 degrees 36 minutes N. lati- 
tude, according to *Ebn Hhawkal, was the feat of the trihfi 
0f Thamud« the Thamydeni of the ancients. This cl.carl)^ 
evinces Hejr to be the Egra or Agra of Pliny, fi.ncc that 
author makes the Thamydeni neighbours to that city. 'AI- 
Hheg'r (lands amidft a ridge of rocky mountains, out qC 
which many houfes have been cut, as fome fuppofe, by the, 
Amalekites, or their anceftors the Adites, Iramites, an4 
Thamudites, *Ebn Hhawkal calls this ridge of mountainft 
*A1-Athaleb, i. e the fragments of Jiones^. 
Tihama* Tihama, or Tehama, is a fmall province, whofe limits 

have not been fufficiently defined by the Arab geographers,- 
who have fometimes confounded it with Yaman and Uejaz. 
Tehama, according to Golius, derived that name from its 
fandj foil, as it did another, namely, Gaur, from its low 
ifituation. It is bounded on the weft by the Red Sea, and 
bn the other fides by Hejaz and Yaman, extending almoft 
from Mecca to Aden. Abulfeda mentions feveral towns in 
this province; undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknpwn 
both to the Greeks and Romans. The Tamna of Pliny, and 
Thumnaof Ptolemy, by the latitude heaffigns it, 17 degrees 
15 jniniites N. feem to bear fome relation to Tehama K 

*As the Nabathxans pofleffed the greateft part of, if not. 
all, the province of Hejaz, contiguous to Tihama, the Thi* 
manei of Pliny, neighbours to the Nabath2eans, muft be the 
Arabs of Tihama. 

}fajd. The province of Najd, which word fignifies a rijing coun* 

try^ lies between thofe of Yamama, Yaman, and Hejaz ; 
and is limited on the eaft by Irak. Najd is peculiarly op- 
ipofed to Tehama, as the name implies, though this laft ha§ 
feveral ridges of mountains in it. 

Yamama* Yamama, alfo called Arud, from its oblique fituation in 
fefpe£l of Yaman, is encompafled by Najd, Tehama, Bahrein, 
Oman, Shihr, Hadramaut, and Saba, ^he chief city is 
Yamama,, which gives name to the province, and was an- 

f Ebn Hhawkal apud Abulfcd. ubi fup. p, 43, Golii Not« ad A1- 
ffagtinuni, p. 96. Ptol. in Arab. Pocock. in Not. ad Spec Hift. Arab 
pi. 37. g Golius^, ubi fup. p. 95. Sharif al Edrifi, clim. ii. pait. 
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clendy called Jaw, or Gjaava. It is four degrees to the E. 
oif Mecca, and deduced its name, according to Golius, from 
the niece of Tafm> whofe brilliant and piercing eyes ren- 
dered her fo famous amongil the ArabS) that one of their 
proverbs was, " More Iharp-fighted than Yamama." The 
falfe prophet Mofeilama, Mohammed's competitor, ren- 
clered this place famous by refiding in it ; but he being van- 
quished and killed, it fubmitted to Abubecr. 

Though the more accurate Oriental geographers make Bahnim^ 
Bahrein part of Irak, yet a concife defcription of this terri- 
tory ought not to be omitted here. Bahrein, then, in the 
moft extendve acceptation of the word, denotes that mari- 
time tra£t lying betweep Bafra and the fartheft Unfits of 
Oman ; to whigh the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, 
i. e. of two feasy or tife country, of twofeas^ becaufe it con- 
i)e£te the Perfian Gulph with the Indian Ocean. In a more 
confined fenfe, it is applied to an ifland, or rather two, of 
the Perfian Gulph, in 26 degrees 30 minutes N. latitude, 
about a league from the town of 'Al-Katif, feated on tfaac 
gulph. One of thefe iflands feems to be the Ichara of Pto-. 
lemy, and Icharia of Strabo. As Julfar and the other prin- 
cipal towns of Bahrein were built after Mohammed's death, 
our readers will expecl fome account of them in the modern 
hiftory of Arabia **. 

The iflands of iEnus, Timagenes, Zygaena, and many TAefrtM* 
others, both in the Arabian and Perfian Gulphs, enumc- ^'^*'i^*^ 
rated by Diodorus Sic ul us, Strabo, Ptolemy, and iElian, as l}*^^^ 
appertaining to Arabia, merit not the leaft attention } but 
it may not be improper to obferve, that, in our opinion, 
Ptolemy's ifland of Socrates is the fame with the Socotra pf 
the n^oderns. 

S E C T. II. 

The Antiquity y Government y Lawsj Religion^ Language^ 
Learnings Arts and Sciences^ Difpofitiony Manner of 
Life J &c. of the Arabs. 

COME of the defcendents of Cufli fixed themfelves in Some of 
^ that part of Arabia Petraea bordering upon Egypt, ex- '^^^?^'- 
tending themfelves along the eaftern (hore of the Red Sea, ^Cujbfettli 
towards the frontiers of Palaeftine and Arabia Felix, in very in Arabia. 
early times, as has been already obferved in the hiftory of 
the Ethiopians. His fons Seba or Saba, Sabtah, Rcgma or 
Raamah, Sabtecha, and grandfons Sheba and Dedan, feated 

*» Golius, ubi fup. p. 96. PtoL ubi fup. Strab. lib. xvi. ^lian. 
4e Animal, lib. xi. cap.. 9. Sharit al Edrifi, Yacut, & Abulfcd. 
fpud Gol. ibid. p. 78. 8i. 
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themfelvcs likcwife in the Happy and Dcfert Arabia, as ap- 
pears from the cities Sabota, Rhegana, Rhegama or Rhegma, 
Saca, Saue, Saptha or Saptah, Dedan, and the country of 
the Sabsei, whofe metropolis was the great city Saba. A\\ 
thefe places preferved very ftriking footfteps of the names 
of the firft planters of thofe two provinces or kingdoms. 
However, it feems moft probable, for the reafons already 
given, that moft of the Cufhites made fettlements in other 
parts. As a farther proof of this, it may be obferved, that 
the Arab writers take little or no notice of them \ 
Cafiuhklm, The Cafluhhim, Caphtorim, and Hhorites, occupying the 
Caphtorim, hilly diflri^t about Mount Seir, though very ancient, never 
monies, niade any confiderable figure. The pofterity of Edom, who, 
after their excifion, feized upon the tra£l they inhabited, in 
procefs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs, formed 
one pieople with ihem ; but neither do the preferit Arabs cf- 
tcem Efau or Edom as one of the real founders of their nation. 
We have already obferved, that the Arraceni and Sara- 
ceni of the ancients were the fame people. From the (itua^ 
tion afligned them by the old geographers, it can fcarcc be 
doubted but that the Arra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the 
capital of the region they inhabited, and furnifhed the ap- 
pellation they went under. Strabo, defcribing -^lius Cal- 
lus's expedition into Arabia, intimates, that the province of 
Ararena was thirty days journey from Petra, and fifty from 
the city of the Negrani, or Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
i. e. the modern Nae'ran ; that it was for the moft part de- 
fert, and inhabited by the Nomades, or Arabes Scenitse ; 
and that the interjacent traft betwixt it and the former city 
was a wild pathlefs region, interfperfed in fome parts with 
palm-trees : all which particulars, as well as the name itfelf, 
clearly evince this province to be the country of the Arra- 
ceni or Saraceni, which had the Arra for its capital city,. 
From feveral circumftances in the defcription of the expe- 
ditions into Arabia, made by Trajan and Severus, to be 
found in Dio, it appears, that the Arraceni or Saraceni were 
iikewife fometimes in the Eaft denominated Agareni, and 
their chief town Arra, Atra, or, as Herodian calls it, Atrse. 
It is therefore highly probable, that the ancient Saracens 
were ftyled Hagarenes, either from the nature of the traft 
they inhabited, or from Hagar the mother of Ilhmael *• 

i Agatbarchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. Piin. 
Ptol. ubi iup. Hyde, Hilt. Rel. vet. Perf. p. 37, fcaltb. Sale's Pre- 
lim. Difc. p. 9. CI. Gagn. Diatiib. Ccdi. 4. k Plin. lib. vi. cap. 
28. Ptol. in Arab. Sirab lib. xvi. p. 7S1. Dio, lib. Ixviii. p. 7S5. 
& lib. Ixxv. p. 855. Herodian. lib. iii. cap. a8. Edit. Oxon. 1678. 
Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib. iii. cap, 14, 
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In order to confirm what is Here advanced^ it may be far- 
ther obferved, that Stephanus mentions a country called Sa- 
raca, inhabited by the Saraceni, as contiguous to that of the 
Kabathaeans. The Arab writer Yakut alfo defcribes the 
town 'Al-'Arakh, feated on Agja> one of the two celebrated 
mountains of the Tai'tcs, or the tribe of Tai, the Taueni 
of Pliny, ^d Tct/Vw, Taini, of Bardefanes in Eufebius, who 
joins them with the Saracens. From hence, in conjunc- 
tion with the reafons alleged by the learned M. Gagnicr, we 
may conclude, that Pliny called this nation Arraceni ; and 
that Diofcorides was the firft of the ancients now extant 
v^ho prefixed to that word the hilling letter S, as has been 
determined by Salmafius ^ 

The Jerufalem Targum takes the names Ifhmaelites and 
Saracens to have been of an equal extent, and to have de- 
noted the fame nation. This not only included the Arabes 
Scenitie, bordering upon Palaeftine, Syria, and Chaldsea, but 
likewife thofe feparated by the Red bea from Ethiopia; all 
pf whom we find in Scripture under the general name of 
Arabians "• 

If we follow the Oriental wjriters, we muft divide the Tnvoelaffet 
Arabs into two clafTes, the old loft Arabians, and the pre- ^'^' 
fent. The moft famous tribes amongft the former were Ad, ^^^^'* 
Thamud, Tafm, Jadis, the firft Jorham, Amalek, Amtem, 
Hafbem, Abil, and Bar. Though thefe were very nume- 
rous, yet they are now either all dcftroyed, or loft and fwai- 
lowed up among the other tribes ; nor are there any certain 
memoirs or records extant concerning them. As for the 
tradition fubfifting among the modern Arabians, it is fo in- 
terwoven with fable, and fo replete with inconfiftency, as 
to deferve no regard from the impartial and accurate hifto* 
jfian ", 

According to their own hiftorians, the prefent Arabs are fheprefent 
fprung from two ftocks, Kahtan, the fame with Joktan the Arabs de- 
ion of £ber, and Adnan defccndcd in a dired line from fcended 
lihmael the fon of Abraham and Hagar.' The pofterity oif^^^ ^^" 
the former they call al Arab al Ariba, i. e. the genuine or jgj^f^^ff^ 
pure Arahs^ and thofe of the latter al Arab al Moftareba, 
i. e. naturalized^ or injititious Arabs. The uncertainty of 

1 Steph. Byzant. in voc. la^axet, Ptol. ubi fup. Yakiitus Gcogr* 
Ar. apud Gagn. ubi fup. fedt. 9. Plin. ubi fup Bardefanes apud 
Eufeb. de Praep. Evans:, p. ^77. Videetiam Hardouin. in Plin, ubi 
fup. Gagn. Diatr. fed:. 9. & Salmaf. in Exercit. Piinian. p. 34.4. 
. col. ». fub inir. "> T^'^rg. Hierofol. in Gen. chap, xxxvii. vcr. 25, 
a Chron. chap. xvii. ver. i. & chap. xxi. ver. 16. Ifai. chap. xiii. 
ver. 20. Gagn.. ubi fup. fe6t. 4. fub fin. '" ^^^S* Abulf. p. 1^9. . 
gale's Prelim. Dif?. p. 5. JallaioMdin. in Lib. Mclhar. Vide & Po- 
pockiuo), ubi fup. p. 38^ ^9. 
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the defcents between lihmael and Adnan 15 thtf reafort trtiy 
(hey feldom trace their genealogies higher than the latter, 
whom they therefore regard as the father of their tribes \ 
tbe defcents from him downwards being pretty certain and 
uncontroverted. It is remarkable, that the eaftcrn writers 
fcarce take any notice of Abraham's progeny by Keturab^ 
tbough they unikxibtedly made up a confiderable part of 
ibe inhabitants of Arabia. Their names were Zimrany 
Jokihaa, Medan, Midian or Madian, Ifhbak, and Sbuah. 
Kotwithftanding the Arabs affirm Khmael's wife to bavtf 
been a gen^iine Arabian, the Scripture fays (he was an £gyp^ 
tiaa ; a teftimony which greatly in^^alidates the autborky 
of their hiftorians, except it ihould be admitted, that he? 
fcasd a fecond wife, or feverai at once. His fons were Ne- 
baioth, Kedar, Adoel, Mibiam, Miihma, Dumah, Mafia, 
Haidar, Tema, Jetsr, Nafhiffa, and Kedemah; be^des' 
which he had a daughter called Mahalath and Baflientatb, | 
whom Edom took to wife. Some writers make Kabtan a | 
defcendent of Ifbmael ; but among the Orientals this Is noe { 
the moft received opinion. However, it agrees the beft I 
wath theChaldee and Arabic paraphrafts, who believed the 
name of Khmaelites to be as general and extenOve as that 
of Arabs •. 
CwtTH' We have already dbfcrved, that the cuftoms, manners, 

mentvfthi andgenius, of the Arabs, except in matters of religion, are 
^*^'*J^ in general the fame ar this day that they were betwixt three 
"'' and four thoufand years ago ; and therefore we may prefume, 
that the ancient and modern forms of government of this 
nation may be confidered as agreeing in almoft all particu- 
lars. The Arabes Scenitae, therefore, as their fucceflbrs the 
prefent Bedoweens, were governed by ihekhs and emirs. 
The ftiekhs fuperintended only particular dow-warsj thai 
is» colleifitim cfients called hhymasj anfwering to villages or 
towns, already defcribed. Every one of thefe dow-wars, 
therefore, might have been confidered as a little principa- 
lity, governed by the chief of that particular family^ which 
was of the greateft name, fubftance, and reputation, amongft 
the Arabs that compofed it. The emirs or emeers, the 
phylarchs of the Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and con- 
fequently their authority extended to many of thofe dow- 
wars. It is probable, that they were fometimes dignified 
with the title of fhckh al kibeer, as feme of their fucccf- 
fors are at this time. And laftly, from what has been ob- 
ftrved of the phylarchs of the Nomades, agreeing in moft 

• Gen. ch, xxi. v. »i. ch. xxv. v. i, &c. Abmed Ebn Yofef, Aljau- 
bar, Al Firauzabadius, Abulfed. Shahaboddin. Ahmed Ebn Yahyi» 
ike Vide etiam Pocock. ubi fupra, 49«-*5a. 
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|>Otnt$ with the Arabes Scenitse, we may conclude, that 
the emirs were under the government of one particular 
prince> who was the fovereign of thcfe Arabs, or at lead 
diftinguiOied from the other emirs by the title of the grand 
emir, agreeable to the form of government ftill prevailing 
amongft the modern Bedoweens. However, we take this 

Srince not to have been entirely defpotic, but confidered by 
is fubjefts only as their fupreme magiitrate, who main- 
tained them in the pofTeffion of their particular laws^ pri«> 
vileges, and cufloms ?. 

The Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubt- Ofthefe 
cdly ruled in the fame manner as the Bedoweens, That tjtat dtmH 
fcverat cities of Arabia Felix, particularly thofe of the Adra- '* ^"'''• 
xnitae or Chatramotitae, were governed by princes of their ** ^^^'^ 
pwn, we learn from Eratofthenes in Strabo. That author 
likewife informs us, that the order of fuccefBon in thefe ci- 
ties was not hereditary, but that the firft child born in any 
of the noble families after the king's ^cceflion was deemed 
the prefumptive heir to the crown. As foon, therefore, as 
any prince afcended the throne, a lift was taken of all the 
pregnant ladies of quality, who were guarded in a proper 
manner, till one of them was delivered of a fon, who al- 
ways received an education fuitable to his high birth. Haw- 
ever, Artemidorus in the fame author intimates, that the 
Saba^an nation had only one fovereign ; which manifeftlf 
implies, that all the petty princes or emirs above mention* 
cd had a fupreme head prefiding over the whole region* 
And that regal government prevailed here, as defcribed by 
Artemidorus and ^Eratofthenes, feems confirmed by Scrip** 
ture, when the pfalmift mentions the kings of Arabia 
and Saba. The Arabians were, *for fome centuries, under 
the government of the defcendents of Kahtan ; Yarab, one 
of his fons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorham ;r 
another, that of Hejaz The kings of Hamyar, who pof- 
fefled the kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft the greater part 
of it, had the general title of Tobba, which fignifies yir- 
cejforj and was afFcfted by thcfe princes, as that of Csefar. 
was by the Roman emperors, and khalif by the fucceiTor^ 
of Mohammed. There were feveral lefler princes, whor 
reigned in other parts of Yaman, moftly, if not altogether,. 
fubje£l to the king of Hamyar, whom they denominate the 
Gkeat King ; but of thefe hifl:ory has recorded nothing re- 
markable, or that may be depended upon. ** May yoa 
ivert all malediftion," or, " May God' be propitious to 

• ? Shaw, ubi fupra, p. zS5> 287, 288, 300, 310. Appian. in Li- 
Hyc. 67. Les Maurs &- l«s Cowcumes des Arabe8> p. 215, 116. di 
Baris, i^tyt, 
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The Hiftory of the Arabs. 

you," wa^ the form in which the ancient Arabs ufed to ad-* 
drefs themfelves to their king *». 

The principal civil inftitutions among the Arabs, that 
feemed to wear the face of laws, were the follpwing : i . That 
eftablifhirig the above mentioned order of fucceffion. 2. That 
in force among the ISabaeans, whereby the king was folemnly 
inverted with his prerogative by an affemBly of the people. 

3. That enjoining the faid king never to leave his palace 
after he had taken upon, him the reins of government. 

4. That commanding his fubjefts to ftone him to death, in 
cafe he fliould be found guilty of a violation of the former 
law. 5. That obliging them to an abfolute and implicit obe- 
dience to all his commands, confident with the aforefaid fun- 
damental condition. As the other political maxims the Arabs 
obferved may be confidered as coinciding with their cuftoms, 
there is no neceflity of dwelling upon them here '. 

The religion of the Arbabs before Mohammed, which 
they call the Jiate of ignorance y was chiefly grofs idolatry ; 
the Sabian religion having almoft over-run the whole na- 
tion, though there were alfo great numbers of ChriftianSf 
Jews, and Magians, amongft them. The idolatry of the 
Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly confided in worfliipping the fixed 
ftars and planets, and the angels and their images, which 
they honoured as inferior deities, and whofe interceflion 
they implored, as their mediators with God ; for they 
acknowleged one fupreme God, the Creator and Lord of 
the univerfe, whom they called Allah Taala, the mofl high 
God\ and their other deities, who were fubordinate to 
him, they ftyled fimply Al Ilahat, i. e. the goddeffes *. 

That the Arabs (hould eafily be led into the worfliip of 
the ftars, is not at all furprifing, fince, by obferving the 
changes of the weather to happen at the rifing or fetting of 
certain of them for a confider^blc period, they might eafily 
be induced to afcribe a divine power to thofe ftars, and 
think themfelves indebted to them for their rains, a very 
great benefit and refreftiment to their parched country. 
Hence it came to pafs, that they had Teven celebrated 
temples dedicated to the feven planets ; one of thefe, in 
particular, called Beit Ghomdan, was built in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, by Dahac, to the honour of Al Zo- 

<i Eralofthencs & Artemidorus apud Strabon. lib. xvi. VerT. 
Septuag. in Pfal. Ixxii. ver. 10. Al-Motarezzi in lib, Mogreb. 
Al-Jauharius, Abulfeda, Ebn al Athir, &. Al-Firauzabadius apud 
Ppcock. ubi Aipra, p. 65, 66. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. f Era* 

tofthenes apud Strabon. ubi Tup. ut & ipfe Strab ibid. » Poc, 

Not. ad Specim. Hi (K Arab. p. 138. Golii Notae ad Alfraga- 
num, p. 251. Maimonid. in Moreb. Nevocbim, par. iii. cap. %^i 
Hottingeri Hift. Orient, lib. iv. cap. 8. Hyde Hift. Rel. vet. PcrC 
pafT. Prideaux in Connect, p. i. b. iii, 

zarab^ 
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liarah^ or the planet Venus, and was demoliflied by the 
thaljf Orhman. The temple of Mecca is alfo fald to have 
been confecrated tq Zobal, or Saturn, That planetary wor- 
fhip was the firft fp.ecies of idolatry, we have already ob- 
ferved ; and therefore it is no wonder the Arabs, at prefent 
the moft ancient nation in the world, fhould have been in- 
feGed with it. To what has been already offered on this 
head, we (hall here add the teftlmony of Paufanias, who in- 
timates, that the worfhip of the planets was earlier than the 
firft arrival of the Pelafgi in Greece ; and that before this 
time they had ftatues erefted to their honour ^ 

But, befides thofe ftars which were the general objefts of Worjttp the 
worfhip throughout Arabia, there were fome more pecu- fixed fiars^ 
liarly revered in particular provinces. Thus the Hamya- I^J^f „V 
rites chiefly worfhiped the Sun ; Mifam, Al Debaran, or 
the Bull's Eye ; Lakhm and jodam, Al Moflitari, or Jupi- 
ter; Tay, Sohail, or Canopus ; Kais, Sirius, or the Dog- 
ftar; and Afad, Otared, or Mercury. Abu Cabflia, a 
"worfhiper of Sirius, whom fome infift to be the fame with 
Waheb, Mohammed's grandfather on the mother's fide, 
. though others make him of the tribe of Khozaah, ufed his 
utmoft endeavours to perfuade the Koreifli to abandon their 
images, and worfhip this flar. For which reafon, when 
Mohammed endeavoured alfo to reclaim them from i;mage- 
worfhip, they nick-named him the fon of Abu Cabiha. 
However, the Arabs, together with the Indians in general, 
paid a greater regard to the fixed flars than to the planets ; 
a peculiarity which diftinguifhed the Sabians amongft them 
from thofe amongfl the Greeks, who direfted their wor- 
fhip to the planets. The Arabs did not only attribute their 
rains to the influence of the fixed ftars, but likewife their 
winds, ftorms, tempefts, heat, cold, and all kinds of altera- 
tions in the atmofphere ". 

Of the angels or intelligences which they worfliiped, we AsUkenjutfi 
find only three mentioned in the Koran, namely, Allat, Al- ^»g^^^* or 
Uzza, and Manah j thefe they called Goddefles, and the "''^'^'' 
Daughters of God ; an appellation they beftowed not only 
on angels, but alfo on their images, which they believed 
either to be infpired with life by God, or elfe to become 
the tabernacles of the angels, and to be animated by them ; 
and they paid them divine honours, becaufe they believed 
them to intercede for their votaries with God. The Arab 
Sabians likewife, in common with thofe of other nations, 

t Poc. ubi fupra, p. 163. Al-Jannabi. Shahreftani. Paufan. La- 
conic, p. ao*. « Abuifaiagius, ubi fupra, p. i6o. Al Shah- 
reftani. Abujfed. Al Jauliarius, Ebn'ol Athir. & Al Firaiizabadius 
9pud Pocockiuni; ubi fupra; p. 163, 164, ut et ipfe Pocock. p. 130, 
131. 

imagined. 
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imagined, that the fun, moon, arid fixed ftars, were inhah 
bited by intelligences of a middle nature bet)vixt men and 
the Supreme Being, who aftuatcd their orbs in the fame 
manner as the human body is animated by the foul; and that 
this was the true caufe of all their moticyns. Thefe beings, 
they had a notion, became mediators between God and 
them ; for the neceffity of a mediator they clearly difcover- 
cd from the beginning, and therefore, as gods mediators, 
direfted divine worfhip to them. They firft worfhiped 
them by their tabernacles, t. c. their orbs themfelves ; but 
thefe, by their rifing and fetting, being as much under the 
horizon as above, they were at a lofs how to addrefs them- 
felves to them in their abfence. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, they had recourfe to the invention of images, in 
which, after their confecration, they thought thefe inferior 
deities to be as much prcfent by their influence, as in the 
ftars themfelves ; ancl therefore that all addrefles were made 
as efFeftually before the one, as before the other. And this 
may be confidered as the origin of image-worfliip. All other 
material particulars relating to the Sabians, omitted here, 
will either be found in the note (M), or a former part of 
thishiftory'. ^^^^ 

w Al-Kor. Mo!iimmed. cap. liii. Poc. p. 138, Gol. Mairaonid. 
Hotting. Hyde, Prideaox, ubi fupra. Shahrcttanins apud Hyde, 
cap. 5. p. 124* D Herbel. Bibl. Orient, p. 7x6. Houfain Vaez Coni- 
ittcnt. Perf, in AlKo/an, cap. a. Lib. Pbar. Gj. apud Hyd. ubi Tap. 
Kalkafhend. apud Hyde, ubi fupra, p. 1x5. £bn Al Acbir apud Po- 
cockium, p. 138, 139. 



(M) We find no religion, ex- 
cept the Sabian, Jewifh, and 
Chriftian, tolerated by the Ko- 
ran. The eaflern writers vary 
greatly in their notions of the 
religious tenets of the firft fed ; 
though thofe here mentioned 
feem to be attefted by the beft 
authors. The Sabians produce 
many ftrong arguments for the 
unity of God, and addrefs 
themfelves to Him in the fol- 
lowing terms : " I dedicate my- 
felf to thy fervice, O God ! I 
dedicate myfelf to thy fervice, 
O Godi Thou haft no compa- 
nion, except thy companion, of 
whom thou art abfolute mafter, 
and of whatever is his." From 
whence it appears, that they 
fuppofe idols not to be fui juris, 



though they offer facrifices and 
other offerings to them, as well 
as to God, ** who was alfo for- 
merly often put off with the 
leaft portion/' as Mohammed 
upbraids them. The reafoa 
alfigned by the Arabs for this 
was, that the idol wanted what 
was God's, but God him- 
felf wanted nothing. A fort 
of baptifm they admit, and pro- 
fefs a great veneration for St. 
John Baptift, ftyling them- 
felves, in their language, which 
is compofed of the Chaldee and 
Syriac, Mendai Jahia, i. c. 
Difcifks of St. Jofm ; and by 
this name they are known a- 
mongft the Cnriftians of the 
Levant. Befides the book of 
Pfalms^ the only true Scripture 
they 
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^ Aliat, \**hom fpme of the Arabs called Allah, was the Alba. 
idol of the tribe of Thakif, who dwelt at Tayef, and had a 
temple confecrated to her in a place called Naklah *. 

X Abulfarag. p. 1604 Poc. ubi fupra, p. 90. 



they read, they hav6 another 
fuppofed to have been Written 
by Adam. The language of 
thefe bopks, which they regard 
as their Bible, almoft entirely 
agrees with the Chaldee ; but 
the chara£^ers differ from thofe 
of all other nations. Ebn Sho- 
nah makes them the defcendants 
of the moft ancient people in 
the world, and intimates, that, 
beiides the books jufl mention- 
fed^ they have others efteemed 
equally facred, particularly one 
full of moral difcouffes, deno- 
minated by them the Book of 
Scth and Enoch, or, as they 
call him, Edris. They aire ob* 
liged to pray three, or, accord- 
ing to others, feven times a- 
day. The firft prayer begins 
half an hour, or lefs, before 
fun-rifing; and is fo ordered, 
V that they may, juft as the fun 
"rifes, finifh eight adorations, 
each containing three proftra- 
tions: the fecond prayer they 
end at noon, when the fun be- 
•gins to decline, in repeating 
which they perform five fuch 
adorations as the former: and 
the fame they do the third time, 
concluding juft as the fun fcts. 
They are very fervent in their 
devotions. They faft three 
times a year, the firft time 
thirty days, the next nine, and 
the laft feven. They offer 
many facrifices, but eat no part, 
, burning them all. They ab- 
ftam from beans, garlic, and 
ibme other pulfe and vegetables. 
As to the Sahian Kebla, or part 
to whieh they turn their faces 
in praying, authors greatly (fif* 
. - V^uXVI. 



fer J one affirming it to be thq 
north, another the fouth, i 
third Mecca, and a fourth the! 
ftar tp whiqh they p^y their 
devotions. They have a greaf 
veneration for the temple of 
Mecica, as alfo the pyrartiids; 
in the third of which they be- 
lieve Sabi or Sabius, the founder 
of their fe6l, lies buried. They 
go on pilgrimage to Harran^ 
either out of regard to the me- 
mory of Abraham, or of Sabi 
Ebn Mari, who lived in Abra- 
ham's time, and is' regarded 
by fome as the firft propaga- 
tor of their religion* febn Ha-i 
zem afferts Sabianifm to havd 
been the univerfal religion tilt 
the age of Abraham, front 
whence all the fucceeding fe(5ls 
were derived. According td 
Al-Shareftani, the Sabians fay; 
that the difference betwixt theni 
and the Mohammedans confifts 
in this, that, among creatures, 
they give the preference to 
fpirits, angels, or intelligences 
moving the celeftial orbs j 
whereas the Mohammedans 
choofe to pay the greateft ho- 
nour to ho{^ and matter^ i. ei 
men ; as patriarchs, &c. Houf- 
fain Vaez, in his Ferfic com- 
mentary on the 'Koran, fays, 
that they were a fort of Saddu- 
cees, not believing a future ftate. 
We muft not omit obfefving, 
that, at the pyramids, they fa* 
crificed a cock and a black calf, 
and offered up incenfe. Ebil 
Khalecan, in his life of Ibra- 
him al Sabi, affirms, that th6 
Sabians are as ancient as the 
Magiansy but difierent froai 
T them; 
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Al'Uzsca. Al-Uzza, or,Al-Ozza, was the \A6\ of the tnbes of Ko- 
rei(h and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of Salim, as fome 
affirm ; but others affert it to have been a tree called tht 
Egyptian thorn, or Acacia, worfhipped by the tribe of Ghat- 
fan, and firft confecrated by Dhilem, who bnik a chapel 
over it named Bofs, fo contrived as to give a found when 
any one entered. *When Khalcd Ebn Walid, by Moham- 
med's order, had dcmolifhed the chapel, cut down the 



them ; however, that both pre- 
tended to deduce their origin 
from Abraham, whom they 
confounded with Zerdulht. The 
fame author relates, that the 
word Sabi in the Arabic tongue 
denotes one who leaves the re- 
ligion of his forefathers, and 
introduces a new one; for 
which reafbn the Koreifli, by 
way of reproach, called Mo- 
hammed Sabi or Sabian. The 
caftern Chriftians fcruple not 
to affirm, that Conibntine the 
Great himfelf profeffcd Sabian- 
ifm before he became a con* 
Tert to Chriftianity. Share* 
fiani divides the Sabian s into 
two fe£ts, ihofe that worfhip 
the ilars, and thofe that worihip 
images. The firft maintain, 
that God created the world; 
but has commanded his fervants 
to pay great regard to the ftars, 
and to turn themfelves towards 
thofe luminous bodies whenever 
they pray j the other, that, by 
the mediation of images, they 
liave accefs to the Ears, and, 
through the aiOflance of thofe 
intelle^uftl agents animating 
them, to the Supreme Being. 
They all believe, that the fouls 
of wicked men will be punilhed 
for nine thoufandages, but that 
afterwards they £all be re- 
ceived to mercy. Their feafts 
in general they have appointed 
Bpon the days when the exalta- 



tions of the planets happen; 
but the greatcft of them, in par- 
ticular, upon the day that the 
fun enters Aries, which, with 
them, is the firft day of the 
year, when they all wear their 
beft cloaths. They celebrate 
the feaft of every i^anet in % 
chapel dedicated to hinr, and 
derive their religion from Noab 
himfelf. The Sabians of moimt 
Lebanon feem to pay a greater 
re^rd to Seth than the Su- 
preme Being ; for they always 
keep their oath when they fwcar 
by the former, but frequently 
break it when they fwear by 
the latter. They Hkewile main- 
tain, that once in thirty-fix 
thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-five years there will be 
a complete revolution in all 
mundane things. They endea* 
vour to perfedl themfelves ia 
the four intelledual virtues; 
God they call God of gods, and 
Lord of lords f but thofe intel- 
ligences fuppofed to actuate the 
ftan, gods and lords. T hb fedt 
fay, they took the name of Sa- 
bians from the above mentioned 
Sabi, though it feems rather ta 
be derived from ^S3Tt Saha^ or 
Tfuba^ the hoft of Leaven^ which 
they worfhip. Before the growth 
of Chriftianity and Moham*' 
medanifm, the greateft part of 
the world profeiled the Sabias 
religion(i)T ' 



(i) D*Herbel. Prid. Fpc, Go). HytiU Hotting, aliiijue au^or. ^c 
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iitiage, or tree, and flain the prieftefs of Al Uzza, Mohami 
med, alluding to the death of the prieftefs, faid, fhe way 
Al-Uzza, who therefore will never hereafter be worfhipped. 
The name Uzza is derrved from the root azssay and fignified 
the moji mighty ^* 

Manah was the objefl: of worfhip of the tribes of Hodhail MatmlL 
and Khozaah, poffibJy the CafTanirte of Ptolemy, who dwelt 
between Mecca and Medina, and, as fome fay, of the tribes 
of Aws, Khazraj, andThakif alfb. Dr. Pococke renders it 
highly probable, that the Manah of. the Arabs was the Meni 
of the prophet Ifaiah. This idol was a large ftohcj d&» 
moiiChed by Saad in this eighth year of the Hejra, fo fatai 
to the idols of Arabia. The name feems derived from wo* 
na^ to JioWf from the flowing of the blood of the victims 
facrificed to the deity or intelligence it reprefented. Hence 
the valley of Mina, near Mecca, had alfo its name^ where 
the pilgrims at this time flay their facrifices* Some take 
Meni, or Manah, to be the name of a conftellation ; which 
notion is favoured by the moft obvious fignificatioti of the 
word Manah in the Arabic tongue '. 

Befides thefe, We find five antediluvian idold defcfibei jTadtit 
by the Arabian writers ; namely, Wadd^ Sawa, Yaghuth, SaivJ, 
\auk, and Nafr. Thefe are faid to have been men of great Tagjmthf 
deputation and piety, whofe ftatucs the Arabs at firft re** ]j?^** ^"^ 
verenced with a civil honour only, which in procefs of tinie ^'^^ 
was heightehed into worihip •. 

Wadd was fuppofed to reprcfent heaven, and Was wof* fTadd* 
(hipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Calb, in 
Dawmat al JandaL 

Sawa was adored under the lhai)e of a woman by the Sawi. 
tribe of Hamad^n, or^ as others wf ite, of Hodhail in Ro-^ 
hat. This idol, lying under water fome time sfter the de* 
luge, was at length, according to the Arab writers, difco* 
^i-edby the devil, and wor(hipped by thofe of Hodhail, 
who inftituted pilgrimages to it. 

Yaghiith was an idol in the fliape of a liijn, and i'eceived ta^ut^, 
divine honours from the tribe of Madhaj, and others, who 
dwelt in Yaman. Its name feems to be derived from ghai' 
fha, which GgniSes to heh. 

Yaftk the tribe of Mordd efteemed as theif proper objeft r^^jt. 
of worfhip, or, according to others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horfe. The name YSuk probably comes from 
their verb vka, to prevent, or avert '». 

yAl-Juhar. Al-Shahreftan. & Al-Firau^abadius apud ?ocock* 
Sbtd. z Al-Jauhar, At-B«idawi, Al-8ba(1ireft. Abulfcd. Al- 

^amakhOianus, & AlFirauzabadius. « ^l-Kor. Mohammed^ 

cap. 71, . ^ ?jQCi* in Hqx, ad Spec* Hi$« Amb. jqi. %%%. %%$, 390. 
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Na/n Nafr fccms to have been the deity of the tribe of HamyaF, 

whom we confider either as the Homeritx or Hami^raei ^ 
Pliny. He is faid to have been adored at Dhu'I Khahaah 
m their territories, under the image of an eagle» which the 
name fignifies. 
Sakia^Ha" The four deities Sakia, Hafedha, Razeka^ and Salema, 
fedha^ Ra* -^cre peculiar to the tribe of Ad. The firft fupplied them 
^ka^and ^j^j^ ^^^jj^^ ^j^^ fecond preferved them from all dangers 
^ ^*' abroad, the third provided food for their fuftcnance, and 
the fourth ledored them to health when affli£led with 
ficknefsi according to the fignification of their feveral 
names. To thefe may be added Al-Daizan» or Saturn, a 
mod ancient Arab idol, Hhethar, Al Auf, &c. mentioned 
by Al Jauharius, Al Firauzabadius, and others ^. ^ 
Jupiter As image-worihip in fome meafure proceeded from the 

Ammon deification of dead men, who had been the authors of fomc 
^huswor* fig*^^^ advantages and benefits to the people they governed, 
Jhifpid hy OX clfc greatly celebrated for their conquefts, it is no wonder 
thi Arabs, the Arabs, as well as other nations, ibould fall into it. Sir 
Ifaac Newton takes hero-worfliip, or the worlhip of deified 
dead meYi, to have been no older than the age of Sefac, the 
great Egyptian conqueror fo often mentioned, who ordered 
all the nations he fubdued, and amongft the reft fome of 
the Arabians at leaft, to pay divine honours to his father 
Ammon, under the name of Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammon. 
' This therefore was the great hero god of the Arabs, as well 
8Sof the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, and Indians; 
and his fon and fucceflbr, Sefac, who injoined this worfhipi 
the BacchuSy according to Sir Ifaac Newton, of the ancients, 
little inferior to him. The Arabs, it is probable, ereOtd 
oracles to Ammon, who reduced part of their country, as 
well as the Libyans and Egyptians : and Se&c, on account 
of his having coafted Arabia Felix, failed to the Perfian 
gulph, penetrated afterwards into India, where he reared 
two pillars on two mountains near the mouth of the 
Ganges, and another at Dire, a promontory of Ethiopia, 
was efteemed as his father's colleague in Arabia, as well as 
the other regions fubjugated by him. 
Vavi a Befides the idols already mentioned, the Arabs worfliippcd 

great utof tnany others, the chief of whom was Hobal, brought from 
rietyof Beika in Syria to Arabia by Amra Ebn Lohai, pretending 
^''* . it would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. Ac* 
cording to Safioddin, Hobfil was placed without the Caaba, 
under the figure of a man« His ftatue was made of red 
agate, which having by fome accident loft a hand, the Ko« 

« Ahulfed. D'Her bel. Bibl. Orient, in artr Houd* 
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rtifh repaired it with one of gold ; he held in his hand (even 
arfKJWs without heads or feathers, fuch as the Arabs ufed in 
divination. This idol is fuppofed to have been the fame 
with the image of Abraham, found and deftroyed by Mo- 
hammed in the Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year 
of the Hejra, when he reduced Mecca. That image was 
furrounded with a great number of angels and prophets, as 
inferior deities ; among whom, as fome fay, was Iflimael, 
Msrhh divining arrows in his hand. Hobal, according to Al 
Jannabius, was the chief of three hundred and fixty idols, 
one of which the Arabs rtiight, if they thought proper, 
• worfhip every day in the year. We are told, that among 
the idols in the Caaba there was a wooden pigeon, as like- 
MviCe another above, to deftroy which Mohammed lifted 
. Ali upon his flioutdurs. Afaf and Nayelah, the former the 
"image of a man, the latter of a woman, were alfo two idols 
brought with Hobal from Syria, and placed the One on 
- Mount Safa, and the other on Mount Merwa. They pre- 
tend that Afaf was the fon of Amru, and' Nayelah the 
<laughter of Sahal, both of the ttibe of Jorham, who, com- 
mitting whoredom together in the Caaba, were by God 
•converted into ftone, and afterwards Worfliipped by the Ko- 
^reifli, and fo much reverenced by them, that though this 
•fiiperftition was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was 
-forced to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments 
^of the divine juftice. The idols 5aad, an oblong ftone on 
the fliore near Giodda, Soair or Sair worfhipped by the tribe 
of Anza; Aud, adored by the tribe of Beer Waycl ; Nalb 
•or No{b, Al Sharek, and Dar, from whence the Arab names 
Abdol Sharek and Abdol Dar were derived, merit little re- 
•gard. Nor have we much to fay of Madari, Yalil, Awal, 
peculiar to the tribes of Beer and Taglab ; Dul CafFain, the 
deity of the tribe of Daus ; Bajar or Bajer, that of the tribe 
•of Azd; Al Okaifar, worfliipped in the eaftern part of Sy- 
ria V Bag or Bagh,from whence Abulfeda deduces thename 
^of the city Baghdad ; Al Chalafah, Dufhftiara, the Dyfares 
of the Greeks and Romans* Befides thefe, according to 
the Oriental authors, every houfckeeper had his houfhold 
-god, which he laft took leave of, and fifft faluted at his gor 
ing abroad and returning home **. 

Severalof the Arab idols, befides Saad above mentioned, Semi of 
and Manah in particular, were no more than large rude ^^^f' '^^^ 
ftones, the worfliip of which the pofterity of Ifhmael firft •^^*^'* , 
introduced, a<:cording to Al Jannabius. It feems moftpro- 

d Abulfed. Al-Sbahreftan.. Safioddin. AlMoftati^af.- Vide etiam 
Pocock. ubi fup. p. 95, 97, 98. Ebn Al-Athir. Al J.^ni^abiui^. Al- 
ijLor. Mohammed, cap. 2. ^ 
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babk'to us, that* thefe great ftones were the fir(b pabUe 
pfaces of divine worihip amongft the Arabs, on which they 
poured wine and oil^ a« Jacob did upon the ftones that 
ferved hlI^ for a pillow, when he faw his vifion. Some 
authors relate, that when the territory of Mecca became too 
confined for the lihmaelites, fo that great numbers found 
themfelves obliged to look out for new habitations, thoie 
that departed from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones 
of that reputed holy land j and at firft only compared them 
out of devotion, as they had accuftqmed to go round the 
Caaba ; hue this ceremony at lai^ ended in rank idolatry, 
the lihmaelites forgetting the religion left them by their fa- 
ther, fo far, as to pay divine honours to any fine ftone they 
met with. To the idols already mentioned we may add an- 
other peculiar to the tribe of Hanifah, which was nothing 
more than a lump of dough. This they never prefumed to 
caj:, till thpy were cojnpelled by famine ?. 
J4agfan The Perfians,, by their vicinity tp, and frequent inter- 

rfiigionin ^oujrfe with the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 
4r^^f^ among fome of their tribes, particularly that of Tamim, a 
long time before Mphanirned, who was fa far from being 
unacquainted with it, that he borrowed many of his own 
inftitutions from it. The profeiTors of this religion acknow- 
leged the world to have been created by God, as their fucr 
.jceffors do at prefent : but being a|: a Ipfe otherwife to ac- 
count for the origin pf evil, they held two principles. The 
firft they fuppofed the author of all good, and the other of 
^11 evil, believing them to be reprefentedby light and dark- 
nefs, as their trueft fymbola ; and that of the cpmpofition 
pf thefe two all things in the world are made. The good 
principle or God they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Or- 
paozd or Hormizda, which the Greeks wrote Oromazes ^ 
^nd the evil dasmon they called Ahariman or Ahriman, and 
the preeks Arimanius. Though one {c& of the Magi z(r 
iertcd, as the Manichaeans and pther heretics did, both 
thofe principles to have exifted from all eternity, yet they 
,V^ere reputed heterodox j the original do£lrine being, that 
the ggod principle or God only was eternal, and the other 
f reated, as appears froni Zoroafter's defcription of the Svh 
preme Being. Amongft other tenets they maintained, that 
fhere were good and bad angels ; the former guarding and 
prote£ting men fron; evil, and the latter in{|i|;ati|ig them 
%o all kinds of wickjpdnefs. They alfo believed that the 
^ickcfi mg^lSf after they had feduced men ffpin the pathjf 

. e Al-Jaiubar. Al-Beidawi, & Al-ZaraakhlharittS, Al-Mo(latra^ 
Alrjafibar^us apud Pocock' P. 110. 
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tjTTirtue, became the inftruments of their punifliment 5 
and that thefe angels were continually meditating the ruin 
and deftruclion of mankind. 

Some of the Pagan Arabs believed neither a creation paft, Jkiuo* 
nor a refurreftion to come, attributing the origin of things tionsfomt 
to nature, and their diflblution to age. Others allowed ^^^^f 
both ; among whom were thofe who, when they died, had ffaftfg 
each his camel tied by his fepulchre, and fo left without jfate, 
meat or drink to periih, and accompany him to the other 
world, left he fhould be obliged, at the refurreftion to go 
on foot; a method of travelling which was counted diC- 
graceful. Some believed a metempfychofis ; and that of 
the blood near the dead perfon*s brain, was formed a bird 
named Hamah, ivhich once in a hundred years vifited the ^ 

fepulchre j though others affirm, that this bird is animated 
by the foul of him that is unjuftly flain, and continually 
cries o/cunif ofcuniy i. e. give me to drinks meaning of the 
murderer's blood, till his death be revenged j and then it 
flies away. Some of the ancient Arabs feem to have been 
addifted to augury, fince they held an owl in great abhor- 
rence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended fomething bad. The camel juft mentioned fur- 
niflied the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed to a miferable end. Thofe who expefted at 
future judgment adored idols, as they pretended that the 
heroes or deities they reprefent^d might be induced to in- 
tercede for them with God hereafter. It appears probable 
from fome paffages of the- Koran, and the commentators on 
thofe paffages, that the ancient Arabs, under the word Jin 
or Genii, comprehended angels, good as well as bad, ani 
that intermediate fpecies of rational invifible beings going 
among the prefent Orientals by the fame name. From the 
fame paffages and commentators we may likewife infer, that 
moft of the Arabians before Mohammed's time, in confer* 
mity to the Sabian fcheme, paid religious honours to thefe 
Genii, The Mohammedans call the evil principle of the 
Magi the Satan of the Scripture, and Sammael of the Jews, 
Eblis, which feems to be a corruption of the A<«^o^^ or 
Diabolus of the N^ew Teftament ^ 

Abu Garb Afad, king of Yaman, about fevcn hundred 7'^^7fw- 
years before Mohammed, is faid to have introduced Juda- ^[f^^' 
ifm among the idolatrous Hamyarites. The Jews likewife, ^r^^f 
who fled in great numbers into Arabia after the deftruftion tAg Arai 
of their country by the Romans, made profelytes of feveral tribei^ 

f AKShahreCbani. Al-Jauhari. £bn a1 Athir. AUDamirius. Vide 
etiamPocockium, ubi fup. p. 134.— 136. Al-Kon Mohsunmed. cap* 
6t 7, 72, &alib;. 
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tribesy thofe of Kenanah, AlHareth Ebn Caaba, and Kem 

^ah, in particular. In time they became very powerful, 
and poflefled themfelves of fevcral towns and fortrefie^. 
Atlaft Yufef, furnamed Dhu Nowas, kingofYaman, hav-j 
Jng raifed a horrid perfecution againft all who would not 
pmbrace the Jewifti religioq, putting them to death by var 
fious torture^, the moft common of which was throwing 
them into a glowing pit of fire, from whence the Arabs 
gave him the opprobious title of the Lord of the Pit j Cakb 
pr Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge the maflacre of 
the Chriftians at Najran, put an end to Judaifm and the 
kingdom of the Hamyarites in Yaman, at the fame time. 
This event happened in the reign of the emperor Juftin, and 
will be more fully noted in the following fe£|:ion 5. 
4^n^Uhi' Whether St. Paul preached in any part oiF Arabia, pror 
'^ifeChrif' perly fo called, we cannot pretend to determine ; but that 
jfiaffifjf. the Chriftian, religion was planted very early in this coun* 
try, will not admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find 
ranked amongft thofe nations, fome of whofe members firft 
had the happjnefs of being made converts to Cbriftianity, 
feveral of them being prefent w)ien the Holy Gboft de-r 
fcended upon the apoftlcs. When the eaftem church, fooi^ 
after the beginning of the third century, was greatly ha? 
raffed by diforders and perfecutioos, great numbers of Chrif- 
tians fought flielter in Arabia 5 who being for the moft part 
pf the Jacpbite cpmmuniop, that {e£t generally prevailed 
among thp Arabs^ The principal tribes that embraced 
thriftianity were Himyar, Ghaffan, Rabia, Taghlah, Bahra, 
Xonuch, part of thofe of Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants 
of Najran, and the Arabs of Hira. The people of Najran 
becam^ converts to Cbriftianity in the time of Dhu Nowa^ 
above mentioned, and thofe pf Hira received a great ac? 
f effion by feveral tribes, who fled thither fpr refuge fron^ 
the perfqcutipn of that prince. How A^-Nooman, fpmame4 
Abu-Kabus, king of Hira, who was flain a few men th^ 
before Mahommed's birth, came to profefs himfelf a Chrif* 
tian, and feclaimed from Eaganiifm the whole nation he 

? Governed, will ^)e hereafter related. According to Abul* 
eda, tiis grandfather Mondar embraced Cbriftianity, and 
built feveral churches fpr the Chriftians in Hira. pafiod* 
: ^in fays, that Najran was a bifliop's fee, and remarkable for 

liaving a Chriftian church in early times. Frpm Shahre^ 
llani we learn, that Mondar, kiqg of the Arabs, declared 
:^ar againft tbe emperor Juftinian, becaufe he had ill-treated 

K Metapbraf^es apud SuriunOi torn. v. p. 936. 8c alib. Nicepb, 
Caliift. lib. xviii^ cap. f, 
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fliofe who aflcrted only one nature in Ctrift, fincc the Arab 
C?briftians at that time were of the Jacobite perfuafion. 
This is a fufficient proof, that Chriftianity had got footing 
in Arabia before the reign of that prince. The Jacobites 
infift, and M. Aflcman thinks it probable, that the Syrian 
bifhop Jacobus Baradseus, who, according to Abul-Farajius, 
viGted all the regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there 
biihops, and prefbyters of the Jacobite feft, firft infe£l;ed 
the Arabian Chriftians with Monophyfifm. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that as the Chriftians were fo Bijbopruh 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mahomnled, they in Arabia* 
had fsveral bifliops there, when that impoftor firft began to 
form a new fyftem of religion. Accordingly we find, that 
the Jacobites had two bifhops of the Arabs fubje£l to their 
Mafrian, or metropolitan of the Eaft- One of thefe was 
flyled abfolutejy the bithop of the Arabs, whofe refidence 
•vvas chiefly at Akula, which fome authors m^ke. the fame 
yrith Cufa, others a different town near Baghdad. The 
other had the title of the bifliop of the Scenite Arabs, p£ 
the tribe of Thaalah in Hira or Hirta, as the Syrians call it^ 
and feated in that city. Gregentius, who held a famous 
difpute fub dio for three days with Herbanus the Jew, be^ 
fore the king of Hamyar, was bifhop or archbifliop of Dhar 
far or Tephra, as it is called by the Greek authors, in the 
century preceding Mahommed 5 aiid that fsfajran alfo was 
9 bifliop 's fee at the fame time, has been already obferved 
from Safioddin, We find likewife aprelate of this country 
ilyled the bifliop of the Tayites, though the extent and li- 
mits of his diocefe cannot fo eafily be defined. The Nef- 
torians Jiad but one bifliop, who prefided over both the dio- 
ccfes of Hira and Akula, and was immediately fubjedl to 
their patriarch. Arabia was in the earlieft ages remarkable 
for hereCcB,, which Mr. Sale fays might in fome meafure be 
attributed to the liberty and independence of its tribes \ 

Before we conclude our account of the religion, or ra- Qf^^g. r^^^ 
ther religions of the ancient Arabs, we muft obferve, that in Arabia 
ipme of them attributed a ppv^er to the fixed ftars fuperior different 
tp what even the Sabians tnemfelves allowed; infomuch A**" ^?/^ 
that they would not, take the leaft ftep without receiving a 1!JJ^^^ 
favourable omen from them : feveral alfo not only worfliip*. 
ped demons or genii, but likewife aflerted them to be the 
daughters of God. The Koreifli were infefted with Zen- 
dicifm, an error nearly related to that of the Sadducees 

' ^ Safioddin. apiid Pocockium, ubi fnpra. Abul Faraj. in Chrov^ 
Syrjac, MS. Abulfeda in Defcript. Iiaca. Afleman Bibl. Orient, 
torn. i. p. i66» 167. torn. ii. in D'^flfert. de ^4oaophy(]t. & p. 45^. 
|ftle*« Prelimiii. Difcour* fe£t. a, p. 34, 35. 
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among tfrc Jews. We arc tald, that feveral of tMs tnbc 
worfhipped one God, and differed, from all the other reli- 
gions of the country, ^ before the time of Ma^romnred *. 

As the Arabs make one of the moft ancient nations m 
the world, haying inhabited the country they at prefent poC- 
fcfs almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other 
nations, or being fubjugated- by any foreign power, their 
language muft have been farmed foon after, if not at the 
confufion of BabeL The two principal dialedh were that 
^ken by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and 
that of the Koreifli, in which Mahommed wrote the Ko- 
tzn. The firft is flyled by the Oriental writers the Arabic 
of Hampr, and the other the pure or defeated. As Yarab, 
grandfather to Hamyar, is fuppofed by the Oriental writers 
to Tiave been the firflr whofe tongue deviated from "the Sy- 
riac to the Arabic, the Hamyaritic dialcf^, according to 
rbem, muft have approached nearer to the purity of the 
Syriac, and confequently have been more remote from the 
true genius of the Arabic, than that of any other tribe. The 
iialeft of the Koreifli, termed by the Koraii the perfpica- 
0US andclear Arabic, is referred to Ifhmael as its author, 
who, fay the above mentioned writers, firft fpoke it, and, 
as Ih*. PocQcke believes, after he had contrafted an alliance 
with the family of Jorham by marriage, formed it of their 
language and the original Hebrew. As tl^erefore the Ham- 
pnticdialeftpartook principally of theSyriac,.fo that of the 
Koreifli was fuppofed to confifl; chiefly of the Hebrew : but, 
according to Jallatlo'ddin, the politenefs and elegance- of the 
dialedi of the Koreifli ought rather to be attributed to their 
having, from the.rcmToteft antiquity, the cuftody of theCaaba, 
shid dwelling in Mecca the center of Arabia : for by this 
fituation they were not only rendered more incapable of 
zny intcrcourfe with foreigners, Who might have corrupted 
their language', but likewife frequented by the Arabs of all 
the circumjacent country, both on a religious atcount, and 
for the compofing of their diflTerences, from whofe difcourfe 
and verfes they took whatever words or phrafes they judged 
moft pure and elegant ; by which means the beauties of the 
whoje tongue became transfufed into this dialeft. The 
Arabs are full of the commendations of their language, 
which is very harmonious, expreflive, and, as they fay, fo* 
immenfely copious, that no man uninfpired can be a per- 
itft mafter of it, in its utmoft extent. How much it is fu- 
perior to the Greek and Latin tongues in this particular, in 

i Shahreflani. Al-Kor. Mahom. cap. vi. AUMoftatraf. apud Po* 
cockium, p. 136. Reland.de Reli|;« Mahom.m. p. %'^t 
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Cbme meafure appears from hence, that fometfimes a bare 
/enumeration of the Arabic names of one particular thing, 
and an explication of them, will make a coniiderable vo*- 
lume. Thus we are told, that Ebn Khalawih, one of the 
moft learned, of the Arab grammarians, wrote a whole trea* 
'.tife, which confided entirely of an interpretatioti of five 
hundred words fignifying a lion ; and another whofe only 
fubje£l was a colle£^ion of two bundled words denoting a 
ferpent. Mahommedes Al Firauzabadius, author of the 
great Arabic lexicon called Kamus, or the Ocean, relates, 
that he compofed a piece, containing a defcription of the 
nature and advantages of honey, together with an explica^ 
tion of eighty different terms expreffive of it j and yet that 
it had feveral other names : he likewife mentions another 
of his books, wherein he had enumerated above a thoufand 
•i^rords denoting only a fword. Notwithftanding which, the 
Arabs believe the greateft part of their language to be loft ; 
?in opinion which will not feem improbable, when we con- 
fider how late the art of writing became generally praftifed 
among them : for though it was known to Job, their coun- 
tryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other Arabian na- 
tions bordering upon Egypt and Phoenicia, and to the Ham- 
yarites many centuries before Mahommed* as appears from 
fome ancieiit monuments, faid to be remaining in their 
charafber ; yet the other Arabs, and thofe of Mecca in par- '' 

ticular, unlefs fuch as were either Jews or Chriftians, were 
to the time of Moramer altogether ignorant of it* It was 
.the ancient Arabic language preceding the reign of Jufti- 
nian which fo nearly refembled the Ethiopic ; for fince that 
time, and efpecialiy fince the age of Mahommed, all the 
Arabic dialeds have been greatly corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mahommedans, who ftudy it as 
the European Chriftians do the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin \ 
A very great affinity between the ancient and modern 
Arabic muft, however, be allowed 5 fo great an affinity, that Agrtataf^ 
in fubftahce we may pronounce them the fame. Many con- -^"'^ ^^' 
fiderable advantages flow from a knowlege of the Arabic ^^cUntand 
tongue, all which may be confidered as fo many induce- modern 
ments to ftudy it : but amongft thefe» the chief feems to be, Arabic^ 
an inveftigation of the true meaning of many Hebrew words, 
whofe radices cannot be difcovered in the Hebrew original 
of the Old Teftament, though they are ftill preferved in the 
Arabic. 

' >c Pocock. ubi fupra, p, 150—154^ JallaToMdin. in lib. Mezhar. 
/cap. I. p. 9,2iy 27. Al-Jauharias &^Moham. Al Firauzabad. apud 
pocock. ubi fup. Job, chap. xix. ver. 23, 24* Job Ludolf. in Coinm. 
fid Hiit. ^tbiop. lib. i. cap. i. n. 19. p. 60. 
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tMUrs* Wc have juft obfcrvcd, that the Hamyarites were not 

ftrangers to the art of writing< The chara£ier ufed by them, 
the moft ancient of any peculiar to the Arabs^ wherein the 
letters were not diftinftly feparate, went by the appellation 
xyi Al Mofnad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or 
{>arts upon one another. This was neither publicly taughti 
nor fufFered to be. ufed, without permii&on. Moramer 
^n Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not many 
years before Mohammed, was the inventor of the prefent 
Arabic chara£ter) which Bafhar the Kendian, who married 
the fiflier of Abu Sofian^ is faid to have learned from thofe 
.of Anbar, and to have introduced at Mecca, only a little 
while before the inftitution of Mohammedifm. In Moham- 
med's time the Mprameric alphabet had made fo fmall a 
progrefs, that no one in Yaman could either write or read 
hi even Mohammed himfelf was incapable of doing ei- 
ther \ {qi which reafon he was called the Illiterate Prophet. 
According to Khalican, the prefent Arabic chara£her was 
firft formed from theCufic by Ebn Moklah, wazir, orvifir, 
to Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Al Radi, kbalifs of Bagh- 
dad, who lived about three hundred years after Moham- 
jived 5 and brought to great perfeftion by Ali Ebn Bowah, 
who flouriflied in the following century, and whofe name 
js yet famous among them on that account. The moft rc- 
.markable fpecimens of the Cufic chara£ler, fo denominated 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where fome of the 6rft copies of 
the Koran were written, are the following : part of that 
J>ook in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by Mr. Greaves; 
fome other fragments of the fame book in it, publifhed by 
Sir John Chardin ; certain paflages of a MS. in the Bodleian 
library ; the legends on feveral Saracenic coins dug up about 
fif^y years ago on the coaft of the Baltic, not far from 
Dantzick; and, according to Mr. profeflor Hunt, thofe 
noble remains of it that are, or were lately to be feen, in Mr. 
Jofeph Ames's valuable colle^iion of antique curiofities* 
As to the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic air 
phabets, we muft confefs ourfelves much in the dark ^ 
JudiMi We fliall here infert both the ancient and modern Arable 

mndpudirn alphabets, together with that of the African Saracens puh- 
mi^kabets. liihed by Kircher, which feems to be the old Hamyaritic 
charafier mentioned by Al Firauzabadius, Al Jannabius, 
Ebn Khalican, and Georgius Ebn Amid, under the title of 
Al Mofnad. 

1 Ebn Khalican. Ebn Hafliem. Al Firauzabadius. Al'^^nnabtos. 
Georg. Ern. Amid. Job xix. 23, 14. Pridcaux's Life of Mabom. p# 
19, ^o. Chardin'* Travels, vol. iii. p. 119. D*Herbe1. Bibl. Orienu 
p* 590, loS, & 194. Gravius a^ud Pocockium, iibifupra, p. i$S. 
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The Modern Arabic Alphabet. 
Order. Power. Name. Figure, 

1 AorEi. Elif. II II 

2 B. Be. c^ i_J A J 

« « , • 

3 T. . Te. c:* i^ a - J ' 

4 T, blsfe, or lifplng. Thfe. <-i^ O a j 

5 G. Gjim. ^ "^ s a. 

6 Hh. Hha, ^ .^ "s; aw 

7 Ch. Cha. k ^ s; =k 

8 D. - . , Dal. a li cX 4^ 

9 D, blsefe, or lifping. Dhfal. Js - 6 js 6 



lO 


R. 


Re. 


cT i/* 


J V 


II 


Z.' 


Ze. 


♦ » 


J*-' 


12 


s. 


Sin. 


U^(J^ 


^K^ >M 


»3 


Sj. 


Sjin. 


U^ (ji 


a. 


^4 


s. 


Sad. 


O-^'U^ 




IS 


D. 


Dad. 


V>2 \^^ 




i6 


T. 


Ta. 


L L 


L ia 


»7 


D. 


Da. 


k L- 


la Li 


i8 


The Hebrew yr 


Ain. 


a 5 


X \ s 


19 


G Latin. 


Gain. 


^ e 


* * 


20 


F. 


Fe. 


ci^ 


A S 


21 


K. 


Kaf. 




ji 5 


22 


C. 


.Ke£. 


^iJ^^i 


^XJ^ 


23 


L. 


Lam. 


J J 


y } 


24 


M. 


Mim. 




•6> 'O 


25 


N. 


Nun. 


A J 


26 


W. 


Waw. 


'J J. ' 


' J J 


27 


H. 


He. 


A 9 


€ * 


28 


I. 


le. 


^ ^ 


A .1 

•• •• 

The 
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The Old Arabic Alphaber. 



I 



The African Saracenic Alphabet, probably the fame as tlie 
Ancient Hamyaritic, given U3 by Kircher. 
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Though by far the greater part of the Arabs before Mo- T^'^'ww- 
liammed could neither read nor write ; yet feveral of then^ ^th J^ 
became famous for their eloquence, and a p^rfeft (kill in Araks. 
^heir own tongue- Herein they cxercifcd themfelves by 
compofing orations and poems. Their orations were of two 
forts, metrical ind profaic. They endeavoured to excel in 
both, and whoever was able in ari aflembly to perfuad« 
the people to a great enterprize, or difluade them from a 
dangerous undertaking, or gave them other wholeforac ad- 
vice, was honoured with the title of Khateb or Orator, 
^x^hich is now given to the Mohammedan preachers. From 
vrhat we find in feveral authors, they purfued a method 
very different from that of the Greek and Roman orators » 
their fentences being like loofe gems, without connexion,; 
fo that this fort of compofition ftruck the audience chiefly , 
by the roundnefs of the periods, the elegance of the ex- 
preflion, and the acutenefs of the proverbial fayings (T), 

So 



(T) Since we are fpeaking of 
the Arab literature, our readers 
will expert feme account of the 
fabulill Lokman, fo famous all 
over the Eaft. Lokman, fur- 
fiamed Al Hakim, i. e, the 
Wife, or the Sage, according 
Ip Saddi, Akramas, and Schaab, 
was endued witl> the gift of pro - 
phecy, which came to him by 
iucceffioii, h^ having been the 
Ion or grandfoQ of a Mer or 
»u>t of Job. The author of 
Taiaflir makes him the fon of 
Baura, or Beor, the fon of Na- 
hor, the fon of Terah, and 
confequently related to Abia- 
ham« Abouleits gives I okman 
the furaame of Abou Aaam, 



1. e, the Father of A nam ; 
though others call his fon Ma- 
than. The author of the book 
intitled Ain al Mani fays, he 
was born in the time of Da- 
vid, and livedo till the age of 
Jonah ; but this exceeds all be* 
lief. According to thedefcrip- 
tion of his perfon by the Arab 
writersyhe mufl have been much 
deformed ; for they fay he was ^ 
an Ethiopian or Nubian (lave, 
and conCeq uently of a black cono* 
plexion, with thick lips, and 
broad feet. But, to balance thofe 
defers, he received from God 
wifdom and eloquence in a great 
degree, which fome pretend 
were given him in a vziion, on 

hi» 
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So perfuaded were they of their excelling in this way, ttiaf 
they w6ul3 not allow any nation to undepftand the'artof 
fpeaking in public, except themfelves and the Peffiansj 
which laft were reckoned much inferior in that refpcft to 
the Arabians. Two of the ancient Arabs, who immorta- 
lized their names by their eloquence, were Kofs and Sab- 
ban, of the tribe of Wayel. Hence came the proverbs, 



Lis making choice of wifdom 
preferably to the gift of pro- 
phecy, either of which were 
offered him.. The generality of 
the Mohammedans, theretore, 
contend that he was no prophet, 
but only a fage or wife man. 
Others relate, that when God, 
in order to reward his tran- 
fcendant piety, offered to make 
tim his vicegerent on earth, he 
chofe rather to remain in the 
condition of a Have, though 
with an entire relignation to the 
divine will, begging that God 
would enable him to execute all 
his orders, in cafe he thought 
proper to fix him in fo fublime 
a pofl. This, continue the 
fame authors, fo exceedingly 
pleafed God, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wif- 
dom ; infomuch that he wrote 
ten thoufand proverbs and fables 
for the inftrudtion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, 
that he lived in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and that 
he was an Ethiopian by birth, 
fold to the Ifraelites, but by re- 
ligion a Jew. The author of 
Tarikh Montakhab affirms, that 
the fepulchre of Lokman was 
to be feen in his time at Ram- 
lah or Ramah, near Jerufalem; 
and that he was interred near 
feventy prophets, who had been 
ilarved by the Jews, and all 
died in one day. He is faid to 
have obtained his liberty on the 



following occafion : his maftcr 
having 'one day given him a 
bitter melon to eat, he paid him 
fuch implicit obedienge as to eat 
it all ; at which his mailer bc^ 
ing furprifed, aiked him, How 
he could eat fo naufeous i 
fruit ? To which he repliedj 
It was no wonder, that he 
fhould for once accept a bitter 
fruit from the fame hand, from 
which he had received io many 
favours. Our readers will na- 
turally obferve, that Lokmao, 
who lived in the time of the 
prophet Hud, or Heber, could 
not be the fame perfon wlththe 
fabuljft here mentioned. 

As mod of the particulars re- 
lating to the perfon of Lokman 
here recited, as well as thequick 
repartees of which he is mad? 
the author by the commentators 
on the Koran, agree (6 vtHi 
with what Maximus Planudes 
has written of iEfop, thefctwo 
fages are generally thought to 
have been the fame perfon. 
The great refemWance the fabto 
of Lockman bear to thofe of 
iEfop is an additional argument 
in favour of this notion. We 
are inclined to believe, that 
Planudes borrowed grcatfartof 
his life of iEfop from the tradi- 
tions h€ met with in the M 
concerning Lokman, and cob* 
eluded thefe two perfons to hate 
been the fame from theciroim* 
fbinces above mentioned (i)« 



(0 Var. Audlor. apud D'Hcrbclot. in Art Lokmtn^ 
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**^ More expert in the art of fpcaking than Kofs>*' arid 
^* More eloquent than Sabban/' They feem to have been 
chieHy indebted to their poetry for the poltfhing^ and even 
prefervation, of their language, before the ufe of letters 
\iras introduced amongft them ; for which reafon their au'- 
tbors generally confider this and the ftudy of their language 
together. In their poems, likewife, were prefcrved the 
cliftin£);ion of defcents, the rights of tribes, and the me«* 
anory of great actions. An excellent poet, therefore, re* 
£[e£led an honour on his tribe ; fo that as foon as any per* 
fon began to be admired for his performances of this kind 
in a tribe, the other tribes fent publicly to congratulate 
them on the occafion, and themfelves made entertainments, 
at which the women aflifled, drefTed in their nuptial orna* 
ments, (inging, to the found of timbrels, the happinefs of 
their tribe, who had now one to proteft their honour, to 
preferve their genealogies, and the purity of their language^ 
and to tranfmit their a^^ions to'pofterity. As the Arabs 
confidered an elegant and in{lru£live poem as the mod fub- 
lime of all human performances, a fpirit of emulation was 
kept up among their poets ; for which purpofe, the tribes 
had onc^ a year a general afiembly at Ocadh, a place ren<* 
dered famous on this account, where they kept a weekly 
mart or fair, which was held on our Sunday. This annual ^ 

meeting lafted a whole month, during which time they em- 
ployed themfelves, not only in trading, but in repeating 
their poetical compofitions, contending and vying with each 
other for the prize. The poems that were judged to excel, 
they laid up in their king's treafuries; fuch as the feven ce^ 
lebrated poems, thence called Al Moallakat, written on 
Egyptian filk, in letters of gold. On this account they had 
alfo the name of Al Modhahabat, or the golden verfes. It 
is worthy obfervation, that fuch a public congratulation 
was made only on the birth of a boy, the rife of a poet, and 
the fall of a foal of generous breed ; which they efteemed 
three points of great felicity. Though poetry was of fo 
high an antiquity among the Arabs, they did not at iirft 
write poems of any juft length, but only exprefled in verfe 
occafionally ; nor was their profody digcfted into rules, till 
Ipme time after Mohammed. The firft author of a poemi 
that confifted of thirty verfes,or Al-Kafidah, was Mohalhel^ 
According to Al-Khalil, there are fifteen different kinds of 
Arabic verfe.. Mohammed fuppreffed the fair and aflembly 
at Ocadh, which occaiioned poetry to decline in his time» 
and for feme years after, the Arabs being then employed 
in. extending their conquefts ; but upon the return of peace 
■ Vol. XVI. U thii 
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this (ludy was revived, and almoft all forts of learning weie 
encouraged, and not a little improved ^. 

Before we difmifs our prefent fubjeft, it will be proper 
to take notice of fomc few particulars relating to the chro- 
nology of the Arabs^ They divided the year into twelve 
months, whofe ancient names were, t. Mutemer. 2. Nagir. 
3. Chavan. 4. Savan. 5. Ritma. 6. Ida. 7. Afam. 8. Adil. 
9. Natil. 10. Vail. 11. Varna. I2» Burec. But Kelab, the 
fon of Morrah, from whom Mohammed was lineally de- 
fcended, having, from certain events happening in every 
month > given new names to them, the old <{enominations 
in his time began to grow obfolete amongft theKoreifli ; and 
afterwards, by the authority of Mohammed, when he had 
brought aU the reft of the Arab tribes under his power, 
were totally aboliihed in every part of Arabia, The firft 
day of Mutemer, or Muharram, being the firft day of the 
year, was celebrated by the ancient kings of Yaman with 
great feftivity and munificence^ as it was likewife by the 
Ferfians apd other eaftern nations. The Arabians anciently 
divided the year alfointo fix feafons : i. The feafon of herbs 
and flowers, a. Summer. 3. The hot feafon. 4. The fiui. 
fon of fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of aijh- 
tumn. 6. Winter. The ancient Arab year was luniiblar ; 
but the cuftom of intercalating months, in order to make 
the courfe of the moon agree with that of th^ fun, was abo- 
liftied by Mohammed. The Arabs, like the Egyptians, In- 
dianis, Greeks, and Romans, anciently computed their time 
by weeks, or periods of feven days, as we learn from a very 
ancient Arab poet, who died many ages before the publi- 
cation of the Koran. The old names of thefe days are given 
us by that poet in the following order : i. Euvel. 2. Babun. 
3. Gcbar. 4. Debar, j. Munis. 6. Aruba. 7. Xijar *. 

The fciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient Arabians 
were three ; that of their hiftory and genealogies ; fuch a 
knowlege of the ftars as to foretel the changes of weather ; 
and the interpretation of dreams. They valued themfelves 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and 
fo many difputes happened ort that occafion, that it- is no 
wonder if they took great pains in fettling their defcents. 
Their knowlege of the ftars \^as obtained from long expe- 
rience, and not from any regular ftudy, or aftronc^nical 

>tt AI Motarezzi, in Lib. Moereb. Mohammed. £bn Salain, At« 

Jauhar. & Al-Firauz3(bad. apud Pocockium, p. 159— »i6z. ut&ipfi) 
^ocockius, ibid* ° Gol. Not. ad Aifraganumi p* 3^16. Pri- 

deaux*s Life of Mahomet, p. ». ed. Lond. 1713. AI-Koran. Mo- 
hammed, paif, Phiiof. Xirafit* Poet. antiquiC apud Goiium.^ 
f»p« 

rules. 
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ir^ULles. The Arabians and Indians applied themfelres to 6b- 
C5erve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nations, whofe ob- 
servations were almoft confined to the planets; and they 
fo retold their effects from their influences, not their nature* 
T'hat the Arabs underftood fomething of phyfic before the 
^ime of Mohammed, appears from hence, that the famous 
.^Vrabian phyfician Al Harith Ebn Khalda, fo celebrated 
9.inongft his countrymen, was older than that impoftor^ 
They feem to have made no farther progrefs in aftronomy, 
^wbich they afterwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs, thail 
-^o obferve the influence of the ftars upon the weather, and 
to give them names ; a fcience the more obvious and natu* 
yal to them, as they led a paftoral life, lying night and day • 
in the open plains. The names they beftowed on the ftars 
^neraliy alluded to catfcle and flocks, and they were fo nice 
in diftinguiftiing them, that no language has fo many names 
of ftars and afterifms as the Arabic. Onirocritic, or the art 
of interpreting dreams, this nation had io common-with the 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans ; as likewife divination by arrows,^ 
and, as is.probable, fomething of genethliacal aftrology ®< 

That fome of the Arabs had a great degree of knowlege fhty had 
in feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, who in- fimekn^'Oi* 
forms us, that the people of Tamna and the adjacent pro- ^^f*^^^ 
vinces had magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built *//^^^'^f 
in the Egyptian tafte. The fame author likeWife relates, ' 
. that in Arabia Felix, befides the huibandmen, there were 
many artificers) and, amongft others, thofe who made palm-^ 
wine, which, he intimates, was much ufed by the Arabs* 
They confidered the exercife of arms and horfemanlhip as 
one of their principal accomplifhments, being obliged to 
pra£tife and encourage it, on account of the independency of 
their tribes, whofe frequent difputes occafioned almoft per-* 
petual wars. Hence it became an ufualf faying amongft 
them, that God had beftowed four peculiar things on thfi 
Arabs, namely, turbans inftead of diadems, tents inftead 
of walls and houfes, fwords inftead of intrenchments, and 
poems inftead of written laws. The principal arms ufed by 
the ancient Arabs were bows and arrows, darts or javelins, 
and broad fwords or fcimeters p. 

With regard to the difpofition of the ancient Arabs, it ^^f ^J^^' 
^ will be proper to remark, that they had their good and bad •^^** ^ 
qualities, their excellencies and defeats, as well as other na- Art^s!^ 

• Al Sbahreftan. apud Pocockium, in Orat. ante Caritien. Tograi. 
p. 9. & Not. in Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 164.. Al-Jstuhar. Al-Firauza- 
bad. &£bn al Athir, ibid. p. 169, 164. Hyde in Not. ad Tabula! 
fttellar. iixar. Ulugh Beighi, (>. 4, 54 SaU*8 Prelim. Difc. p. 31, %%% 
9 Straboi lib. xvi. 
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tions. Hofpitality was fo habitual to them, that in tliis tlicy 
feem to have exceeded all their neighbours. Agiatharchides 
reprefents them as the moft hofpitable people in the world 
to all nations. Hatem, of the tribe of Tay, and Hafn, <rf 
that of Fezarah, were principally famous on this account: 
the latter of thefe, we are told, fell into as great a tranfport 
of joy when he conferred any fignal favour upon a peti- 
tioner, as others did when they received fuch a favour: 
and the contrary vice was fo much in contempt amonjr 
the Arabs, that a certain poet upbraids the inhabitants of 
Wafet, as the greateft reproach, that none of their men 
had a heart to give, nor their women to deny. As a mark 
of their hofpitable difpofition, the Arabs ufed to light 'fires 
on the tops of hills, which in the night conduced travel- 
iers to their tents, and aflured them of a kind reception. 
Every one of thefe fires they called the fire of hofpitality, 
and the larger and higher it was, the greater honour and 
glory it Teflefted upon the perfon or perfons concerned in 
lighting it. The higheft compliment that could be paid a 
man, was to pafs an encomium upon his munificence ; as | 
that moft acceptable to a woman, was to celebrate her par- ! 
fimony and her beauty. The ancients likewife commend ! 
, the Arabs for being true to their words, and refpeftful to i 

their kindred ; and they have always been celebrated for 
their quicknefs of apprehenfion and penetration, as well as 
the vivacity of their wit, efpecially thofe of the Defert ^, • \ 
On the other hand, that the Arabs had a natural incli- \ 
nation to war, bloodfhed^ cruelty, and rapine, is acknow- | 
leged by their own writers. They had, always been fo much i 
addi£ked to retain malice, that they fcarce ever forgot an 
old grudge; which vindiftive temper, fome phyficians fay, 
ought to be attributed to their frequent feeding on camel's 
fieft, that creatilh'e being moft malicious, and tenacious of 
anger : and at this day the Arabs of the Defert, who eat 
little elfe, are obferved to be, moft inclined to thefe vices. 
S<tmte That the ancient Scenite Arabs, Iflimaelitesj orNabatfax- 

ArahsUved ans, in conformity to the divine prediftion, lived upon plun- 
ihiifiy upon der, haraffing their neighbours by continual robberies and eX- 
phutdtr* curfions, we learn from Diodorus Siculus : that author ob- 
ferves, that it was in a manner impofllble either to fubdne 
or attack this nation of robbers ; becaufe they had wells dag 
at proper diftances in their dry and barren country, known 
only to themfelves : fo that if any body of foreigners ever i 

q Abu Kbac & Ebnoi Hobar. Poet. Arab, apud Pocokiura^ in Noti 
ad Carmen Tograi, p. 107. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. St p. 111— 113. , 
.Vide etjam Herodot. lib. iii. capu 8. Strab. lib« xvi, D'Hcrbel. Bibl« j 
Orient, p 121. & Sale, ubi fupra, p. 29, 30. 

. purftted 
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purTued or invaded them, they fpr the moft part either died 
of third, or were confumed by the fatigues they found them- 
selves obliged to fuftaln. Neither are their polterity lefs in-, 
famous at prefent, on account of the robberies tjigy commit 
on merchants and travellers. This reproach they are fcn-» 
fible of, and endeavour to excufc themfelves, by alleging 
the bard ufage of their father Iflimael, who, being turned 
out of doors by Abraham, had the open plains and deferts 
given him by God for his patrimony, with permiSion to 
take whatever he could find there. This excufe, therefore, 
they think authorifes them to indemnify themfelves, as well 
as they can, not only on the pofterity of Ifaac, but alfo on 
every body elfe \ always fuppofing a fort of kindred between 
themfelves and thofe they plunder. And, in relating their 
adventures of this kind, they think it fufficicnt to change 
the expreffion, and, inftead of, ** I robbed a man of fuch or 
fuch a thing," to fay, " I gained it." We muft not, however, 
imagine, that they are the lefs honcft on this account amongft 
them&lves, or towards thofe whom they receive as friends ; 
on the contrary, the ftrifteft probity is obferved in their 
eamp, where every thing is open, and nothing ever known 
to be ftolen. The Iftimaelites alfo employed themfelves in 
pafturage, as well as pillaging paiTengers, and lived chiefly 
on the milk and flefh of camels, as already related. How- 
ever, foi!ne of them confumed horfes fleih, as well as that of 
camels, according to the Arab poet, Tograi. They often 
changed their habitations, as the convenience of water, and 
of pafture for their cattle, invited them, remaining in a 
place no longer than that lafted, and then removing in 
fearch of another. They generally wintered in Irak, and the 
confines of Syria. Before the Romans fubdued Syria, the 
Scenite Arabs made dreadful incurfions into that country, 
where they committed horrid depredations % 

Befides thefe free-booters we find a more civilized kind tfi^g ^^^ 
of Arabs, who dwelt In cities and towns* Thefe lived by civilized 
tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and feeding -^abs 
cattle, «nd the exercifc of all forts of trades, particularly ^*^^^^ "L 
merchandizing, wKerem they were very eminent, even m ' 

the time of Jacob. The tribe of Koreifti v/ere much ad- 
diftedto commerce, and Mohammed, in his younger years, 
was brought up to the fame bufinefs ; it being cuftomary 
for the Arabians to exercife the fame trade that their parents 
followed. Neither ought it to appear furprifing, that the 

' Diod, Sic. lib. ii. p. 91. Gen. ch. xvi vcr. 1*. Voyage dans la 
Palcft. p. 2ao, &c. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 6. & alib. Sale, 
«hi fupra, p. 25, 30, 31. Togiai, ver. ^4. Agatharchid, Cnid, 8c 
Bu^bo, ubi fupra. 
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Arabs (hould have had fuch a genius for traffick, if tMr 
country produced fuch immenfe quantities of the mod pre* 
pious commodities^ as fome authors fuggeft. Balfam, ein« 
Tiamon, and caffia, the Happy Arabia abounded with, as 
likewife myrrh, frankincenfe, and all the moft noble fpiccs 
and perfumes. Its inhabitants had likewife cattle fuficient 
to fupply ail their neighbours, and even many of the rc^ 
moter nations: but, above all, the gold, which was tbe 
produce of this country, has been reprefented by Agatbarchi* 
- des and Strabo to be fo plentiful as to exceed all belief. 
According to them, the Alilsei and CaiTandrini, in the 
fouthem parts of Arabia, had gold in fuch quantities amongft 
then), that they would give double the weight of gold for 
iron, triple its weight for brafs, and ten times its weightfor 
fiiver. In digging the eajth they found fome pieces of pure 
goldj which needed no refining, as large as olive-'ftones, 
others as big as medlars, and, laftly, others equal to \ 
ix^alnuts. Hence it came to pafs, that all the furniture | 
of their houfes, even their chairs, beds, cups, and vcffels | 
of all kinds, confifled of gold and filver; ^nd, accord- | 
ing to Agatharchides, they alone enriched Syria to a great | 
degree under the Ptolemies, and rewarded the mercao- \ 
tile diligence and labour of the Phoenicians. Contiguoas , 
to the Alilaei and CafTandrini were the Dedebae or Debse, I 
through whofe country paifed a river fo abounding with 
particles of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it fectn- |j 
tA to confift entirely of that metal. Diodorus relates, that i 
this gold was of fuch a bright and glorious colour, tliat ! 
it ^dded an exceeding luftre and beauty to the moft valoablc 
gems fet in it. In fhort, continues the lafl author, Arabia 
Felix, at leaft the region of the Sabaei, was fo immenfcly 
rich, that all the treafures of the world feemed to centre 
there ; all the commodities of Afia and Europe being brought 
thither, as to an univerfal mart : but notwithftanding tbe 
happinefs of its climate, its fertility and riches, Strabo in- 
timates, that Arabia was aggrandized folely by trade, anq 
that in reality a great part of the riches, which the ancients 
imagined were the produce of Arabia, came from the In- 
dies, and the coafls of Africa : for the Egyptians, who had 
cngroffed that trade, which was then carried on by way o» 
the Red Sea, induftrioufly concealed the truth, and M 
f heir ports (hut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating i»t^ 
fhofe countries, or receiving any information from thence* 
And this precaution on the one fide, and the deferts, uft* 
paffable to flrangers, on the other, were the reafon vhy 
Arabia was fo little known to the Greeks and Romans* 
Among other vcffels the Arabs ufed on the Red Scat to 
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oarry on their commcfGe with Egypt and Ethiopia, were 
fome made of leather, the invention of which the reflux of 
t:hat fea fuggefted to them. 

Among the principal cuftoms of the ancient Arabs> he- 
fides thofe contained under fome of the former general heads^ 
may be ranked the following : 

I. The ancient Arabs ufedcircumc1fion,eitheron the eighth Cufiomff 
-day, according to Philoftorgius, or after they had completed the an^Uni 
the thirteenth year of their age, when Khmael was circum- Arahu 
<ufed, as Jofephus afTerts. Al Gazalius intimates, that they 
underwent the rite of circum<iifion when all their teeth were 
completely formed, and Ebn al Athir, fixes the aera for this ' 
operation, betwixt the tenth and fifteenth year, which feems 
to correfpond with what we find advanced by Jofephus. 
The Arab writers affirm Mohammed to have been born 
both without a navel and a prepuce, 2. They frequently 
fed upon black»puddings, which confided of the inteftines 
of camels filled with their blood, which they called mof* 
vradd* 3. 'fhey were extremely addided to divination and 
augury. When any one fet out upon a journey, he obferved 
the firil bird he met with ; and, if it flew to the right) he 
purfued his journey; but if to the left^ he returned homd. 
Some paid the like regard to the motions of all other ani- 
mal8« When a perfon, diftrufting the fidelity of his wife, 
went a journey, he tied together fome of the bows of a tree 
called al-ratam ; and if, upon his return, he found them in 
the fame pofition, he judged (he had been faithful to him^ 
otherwife not. For the manner of their divination by ar- 
rows, we muft refer our readers to Dr. Pococke's Specimen 
Hiftoriae Arabum. All the fpecies of augury and divina** 
tion were forbid by Mohammed; as likewife the plays o£ 
chefsy dice, and cards> which in the Koran are compre« 
bended under the name Al Maifer. 4. When a (he-camel 
or ewe had brought forth twins ten times, (he had an ear 
cut off, and was afterwards fcnt to graze at liberty ; but 
women were never permitted to tafte of her fle(h. 5. Ac- 
cording to fome authors, many of the idolatrous Korei(h 
buried their daughters alive as foon as they were born, upon 
a mountain near Mecca, called Abu Dalamah. 6. It was 
not uncommon for an Arab to marry his father's wife, who, 
as they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged to the 
eldeft fon, or, if he was already provided for, to one of his 
brethren 5 but this the moft virtuous of them condemned as 
an ignominious and (hocking crime, and ftyled the perfon 
guilty of it Al Daizan. 7. Some of them married two fi(^ 
ters ; a praftice which Shahreftani condemns. 8. Moft of 
them w«at a pilgrimage to the Caaba, obfcrving fome par- 

U 4 ticulaif 
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tlcular ceremonies, which our readers will find defcriljcd 
by Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba, their great temple or place of 
religious worfliip from the remoteft antiquity, was their 
kj^bla, or placp towards which they turned themfelves whca 
tliey prayed. ■ 10. Every third year they intercalated a 
month, their years confiding of lunar months, as already 
pbferved. 11. They frequently waflied their mouths and 
jioftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared their 
nails, and h^id other ufages conducive to external purifica- 
tion. 12. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, 
they immediately cut off his right-hand- 13» They addrefft 
cd themfelves to their kings in thefe terms, ** May you 
s|vert all malediftion !" or, according to Dr. Pococke, in or-r 
der to fliew their profound refpeft and reverence for, a§ 
lyell as fubmiffion to his perfon, •* He hath averted all mar 
ledidiions" i. e. m^y God be propitious to you ! or, may 
Go4 prpjong your life ! This form of falptation was firft 
yfed to Yarab the fon of Kahtan, whofe memory is held in 

freat veneration by the Arabs to this day. 14*. In Arabia 
^etrsea a priijce pf one family, always governed) and was 
attended and fervied by a perfqn ftyled the king's brother. 
15. In Arabia Felix the king-s brothers pre^ceded his fons, 
and had greater refpeft fliewn them, as being more ad- 
vanced in years. 16. The Troglodytes, in the neighboar-r 
hood of Arabia, lived a paftoral life, and kept their wi?es 
and children in common. They were governed by fevcrai 
tyrants, who had wives, whom their fubjefts were pro- 1 
bibited to lie with, under the penalty pf a (beep. The 
womeri hut)g a fifli-fhell about their necks, which they be- 
lieved to be a prefervative againft all kinds of fafcinatiorit 
17. Strabo intimates, that there was but one wife in a fa- 
mily, amongft fome tribes pf the Arabs, with whom all the 
men lay by turns ; and tha^, whilft one was engaged with 
her, a ftaff was erected before the dpor of the tent, as a 
Cgnal to be prevent another's approach: but the feniorof 
the family, who always governed it, lay with her in the 
night. Adultery they puniihed \yith death 5 but cfteemed 
him only guilty of it, who was familiar with a woman of 
another tribe. 18. The Nabathaeans were great oecono- 
liiifts, and tjierefore inflifted punifhment publicly on fuch 
' as fquandered away their fubftance 5 but paid great refpeft 
to fuch as ipcreafed it. 19. As they had very few flaves 
among them, relation^ either ferved at meals, and on other 
pccafions, or they aflifted one another* or, laftly, fervect' 
themfelves ; which ufagie likewife extended to their pbyl: 
archs. 20. At their feafls they generally admitted only 
j)^ifteen perfons } and had always twq mufigians to pe^^ 
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*<3rm during the whole entertainment. 21. Their phylarchs 
"Had fo little power, that they were almoft upon a level with 
*:lie populace, and had their conduft frequently infpeSed 
i.^sito, and were obliged to give an account of it in perfon to 
s^ public affembly ot their* refpedlive tribes. 22. Their ci- 
ties were not walled round, fcarce any foreign invader ever 
attempting to difturb thein. 23. It was a common praftice 
among the Saracens or Scenite Arabs to have mercenary 
-M/^ives, hired for a time, marrying in one place, bringing 
forth in another, and educating their children in a third, 
JNor is this matter greatly altered fince the admiffion of di- 
-vorces. 24. According to fome authors, the ancient Arabs 
circumcifed their daughters, as well as their fons. 25. When 
the Sabaeans found themfelves almoft overcome by the ftrong 
odours emitted by their perfumes and aromatic plants, they 
had recourfe to the fumes of bitumen, and the hair of goat's- 
beard, fet on fire under the nofe of the patient. 26. They 
reaped twice a year, having two harvefts, as well as the 
Indians and Ethiopians. 27. In their wars they brought 
,into the field a great number of camels, carrying each of 
them two archer^ fitting back to back, that in any general 
a£tion they might be able to oppofe the enemy both in rear 
and in front at the fame time '. 



SECT. III. 

The Hiftory of the Arabs to the Time of Mohammed. 

JOKTAN the fon of Eber, whom the Arabs call Kahtan, joktanand 
had thirteen fons, who, fome time after the .confufion his family 
of languages at Babel, fettled in Arabia, extending them- y^'''<f /« 
felves from Melha to Sephar, a mountainous diftrift in the ^'"^^'^ 
fouth*eaftern part of that peninfula. Tothisdiftrid,inallpro- thic%fu'' 
bability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and Shihr cor- fion oflan^ 
refponds, particularly that adjacent to the city of Dhafar or guaga^ 
Saphar, in which fome traces of Mofes's Sephar feem ftill to 
be preferved. The names of thefe thirteen planters were, 
Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, 
Diklah, Obal, Abimael, Shcba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab. 

• Agatharchid. Cnid. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. lib. ii. &lib. iii. 
Strabo, lib. xvi. Philoftorg. Hift^Ecclefiaft. lib. iii. Jofeph. Anti- 
<}uit. lib. i. cap. 23. Al Gazalius, & Ebn al Athirapud Pocockiuni, 
in Not. ad Spec. HjftiArab. p. 319. Al-Zamakhfliar. Al-Beidawi 
in cap. 5. Al-Koran. Mohammed. AlMoftatraf. Mohammcdeg 
AlFirauzabadius & Al Damirius apud Pocockium^ ubi fupra, p» 
J2I, 322, 323, & fc^. 

As 
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As for Hadramaut, Seba, Ofir^ and Kawilafa^ the Tons of 
Kahtan, mentioned by M. D'Herbelotj they were undoubt- 
edly the fame with Hazarmaveth, Sheba, Ophifj and Ha- 
vilah; as appears^ not only from the affinity of names^ but 
likewife the order in which the three laft are placed. Ac- 
cording to Ahmed £bn Yufef, Kahtan had thirty-one fonfi 
by the fame wife, of whom all but tVo, leaving Arabiay 
went and fettled in India. Yirab, the elder of thofe two, 
fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, giving name, 
if we believe the Arab writers, both to their country and 
language. Jorham» the younger, founded the liingdom of 
Hejaz, where his pofterity poflefled the throne till the time 
of iflimael. That Yarab and Jorham are the Jerah and Ha- 
doram of Scripture, we cannot help thinking probable, 
though we are far from iiififting upon it. Let this be ad- 
xAitted^ and it will follow, that the fecond king of Yaman 
was called Jerah or Yareah, not Yarab ; and confequently, 
. that the peninfula of Arabia, and the Arabic tongue, could 
not have received their denominations from that prince, as 
the Arabs pretend : but whether Yarab or Jorham be t6e 
fame perfons with Jerah and Hadoram, we cannot infer 
from the difagreement betwixt their names, as M. Gz- 
gnier feemi to have done, that every thing related by the 
Arabs of the former is a downright fidlion : becaufe, 25 
their language differed gradually more and more from 
the Hebrew, the Arabs undoubtedly altered the moft an- 
cient proper names. Of this alteration Hazarmaveth and 
Hadramaut, Joktan and Kahtan, which confefledly denotp 
the fame perfons, are a fufficicnt proof. Elmacinus fays, 
that Kahtan was the father of the Arabs, and that he begat 
many children, who chofe for their princes or leaders Saba, 
Ophir, and Gjawilahj i. e. Sheba, Ophir, and Havilah; 
an aflertion which contradifts what we find advanced bf 
Abmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfeda, and others. And this dis- 
agreement between the moft celebrated eaftern writers, 
with regard to the firft kings of Arabia, clearly evinces, that 
none of them, at lead in this point, can be entirely depended 
upon ^ 
«i dots lihmael, and his mother Hagar, having been difmifli^l 

IJBmaelthi \yy Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 
fV! ^ wildernefs of Paran, where they were fupported by the . 
Aoranam. ^.^.^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ affiftance. God had aflured Hagar in 

t Abulfcd. Hift. cap. 4. Ahmed Kbn Yufef apud Pocockium*/* 
Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 40. Gtn, ch. x. v. 25-^31. Safioddin. 
in Lex Geographic. R. Saadias in Vcrfion. Arab. Pcntat. Pocock. 
ubi fupra, p • 40, 45» 78» /i 5 '• D'Herbcl. Bibl. Oriental, art. Saba « 
Hegiaz. Gagn. ;n Diatrib. fe6t. i, a* 

bet 
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her diftrefs^ before the birth of Iflimael, that her fon fliould 
be the father of a moft numerous and potent nation j that 
he and his defcendents (hould be wild, and live in a ftate 
of enmity with the reft of mankind ; and yet that they 
ihould never be thoroughly fubjugated by any foreign power. 
The truth of which moft furprifing prediftion appears from 
the manner, of life, difpofition, power, and government o^ 
the Scenite Arabs, or, as they are frequently now ftyled, 
the Wild Arabs, from the age of Ifhmael to the prefent time. 
'For, from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ammianus Marcel** 
linus, to omit other ancient authors, as well as the rela-* 
tfons of all modern travellers^ who have vitited the coun-" 
triys they inhabit, they now live in the fame manner as their 
father lifamael lived. Their difpofition likewife is the fame 
that it was predi£led to be, and always has been ; that is, 
their hand has been againft every man, and confequently 
every man's hand againft them; fince they always have 
lived, and ftill do for the moft part, by pillaging pafTen- 
gcrs of all nations. They never were reduced to, or at 
leaft for any time continued in a ftate of fervitude, as ap^ 
pears from all the principal ancient hiftorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almoft abfolute independence on 
the Turkifli government. 

Hhmael, as we learn from the facred hiftorian, redded in Jfimad 
the wildernefs of Paran, and married an Egyptian. In con- form am 
formity to the divine prediftion to Abraham, he had twelve ^''^^*^f 
fons, the heads of fo many tribes, which in after-ages giew Vorhamitis 
exceedingly potent, whofe names we have already given, by mar* 
The Arab writers fay, that he took to wife the daughter of riage. 
Modad king of Hejaz, defcended lineally from Jorham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it may, he died at 
^ hundred and thirty-feven years of age, probably not faf 
from the borders of Egypt. As the Arabs have always 
confidered him as the father of the greateft part of their 
nation, and this opinion is ftrongly countenanced by Scrip- 
ture, we may confider him and Joktan as the principal 
planters of Arabia. We muft not imagine, however, that the 
Scenite Arabs were the only defcendents of Iflimael, though 
probably they might be the bulk of them 5 fince Mofes gives 
us to underftand,that fome Ifhmaelites had caftles and towns* 
For all other particulars relating to Khmael, our readers 
may have recourfe to the Jewiih hiftory ^. 

The kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft the better part of it, 
particularly the provinces of Saba arid Hadramaut, was go- 

- b Vide Pocock. Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab, p 78, 79. Gen chap. xxv. 
ycr, 17. Abulfcd. Al-Firauzabad. aliofque Scriptor. Arabic. Gen, 
^ap. XXV. ver. 16^ 

verned 
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vcrned by princes of the tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, 
the great-grandfon o( Kabtan, though at length the king- 
dom was tranflated to the defcendents of Cahlan his brother, 
who ftill retained the titlp of king of Hamyar. The Ha- 
myarites were called Homerites by the later Greek and La- 
tin authors, and Immirenians by Theodorus Leftor ; their 
princes had the general title of Tobba, which fignifies fuc- 
cefJoTy as the Egyptian kings had that of Pharaoh, the Ro- 
man emperors that of Csefar, and the fuccei^ors of Mo- 
hammed that of Khalif. Several inferior princes reigned in 
other parts of Yaman ; but they were chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, fubje£b to the king of Hamyar, who was ftyled the 
great king : but as hiftory has recorded nothing of thefe re- 
guli that deferves the lead: attention, we (hall drop them, 
and immediately proceed to the feries of the kings of Ya- 
man or Hamyar *^. 

KMhian. i . Kahtan or Joktan, the fon of Eber^ is faid to have 

firft reigned, and worn a diadem, in Yaman j but how long 
be fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 
during his reign, we no where learn ^. 

Tarah. 2. Yarab, the fon of Kahtan, was a prince greatly cele- 

brated by the Arab hiftorians *. 

Yafiab» 3. Of Yafhab, fon to the preceding prince : nothing but 

the name furvives. 

4tdShems9 4. Abd Shems, i. e. the fervant of the fun^ furnamed Saba, 
the fon of Yafhab, next afcended the throne, who was fuc- 
cefsful in his expeditions againft his enemies, carried off 
much fpoil, and took many prifoners. He is faid to have 
built the city of Saba or Mareb, as Hkewife that ftupendous 
mound or bank which formed the vaft refervoir above that 
city. By means of this refervoir, which received all the 
water that came down from the mountains, the kings of 
Yaman not only fupplied the inhabitants of Saba and their 
lands with water, but likewife kept the territories they had 
fubdued in greater awe ; fince, by cutting them off from a 
communication with it, they could at anytime greatly dif» 
trefs them, Abd Shems had many fons ; but the moft ce- 
lebrated of them were Hamyar, Amru, Cahlan, and A{haar^ 

Hamyar- . 5. Hamyar, the fon of Abd Shems or Saba, according to 
the Oriental authors, was fo called from the red cloatbs he 

c Mohammedes Al-Firaiizabadhis, Ebn Atbir, Abulfed. Al-Jau- 
har. Sale, ubi Cupra, p. 9I, 10. Vide etiam Afleman. Not. in Sim.« 
Epifc. Beth. Arfamenf. in Bibl. Orient, torn. i. * Abulfed. Hift. 

cap. 4. * Al Motarczzi in lib. Mogr. Ahmed Ebn Yufcf apud 

Pocockium, in Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in Oiat. 
ante Carmen Tograi, Tub init. Sc alib. Ebn Shohnab.' ^ Geogr. 
{^ubitnf. dim. ii. part 6. Qolii Not£ ad Alfragan. p. 87. Vide etiam 
6alei ubi fupra^ p. jo. 

worc^ 
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^Jirorc. He eaipelled Thamud from Yaman, who took re- 
fuge in Hcjaz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 
Hamyar deduced its name. Some affert, that not Kahtan, 
but Hamyar, was the firft king of Yaman that wore a diadem «. 

6. WayeJ, the fon of Hamyar^ according to Abulfeda, JTa^U • 
iucceeded him in the kingdom ; but other authors make his 
brother Cahlan his fuccelTor. 
. 7. After Wayei reigned his fon Alfacfac. Alfacfac* 

8. Yaafar, the fon of Alfacfac, next mounted the throne. Yaajar, 

9. He was fucceeded by Dhu Riyalh. DhuRiyajh. 

10. After him Al Nooman, the fon of Yaafarj fwaycd AlNoomaa. 
the fceptre of Yaman. 

11. Then came Afmah, the fon of Nooman. A/mak. 

12. Shaddad, the fon of Ad, the fon of Al Matata, the skadJadM 
fon of Saba, a very potent prince, fucceeded Afmah. 

13. Lokman, the brother of Shaddad, was the next king, Lokman^ 
according to the moft received opinion, though fome au- 
thors are of a different fentimcnt. 

14.. The reins of government next fell into thte hands of DhuSadad. 
bis brother Dhu Sadad. 

15. Al Hareth, the fon of Dhu Sadad, next afcended the AlHaretk, 
throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Yaman, and 

. was the firft who had the title or furname of Tobba above 
mentioned given him by his fubjefts. 

16. Dhu'l Karnain Affaab, the next king, was the fon of DhuU 
I\aye(h. This was the two-horned prince mentioned in the Karnaim, 
Koran, and not Alexander the Great, as we learn from 

Ebn Abbas *». 

17. Dhu'l Manar Abrahah, the fon of Dhu'l Karnain, Dhu'll/U^ 
fucceeded his father; but nothing remarkable happened ««''• 
during his reign. 

18. Africus, the fon of Dhu'l Manar Abrahah, from ^^frkusu * 
whence that part of the world called Africa was fo deno- 
minated, according to fome of the eaftern writer, next af- 
fumed the reins of government^. 

ig. Dhu'l Adhaar Amru, the fon of Africus, who reigned Dku^l Ad*^ 
after his father, received the name or furname of Lord of ^««r Am* 
Terrors, from the terror with which his fubjefts were ftruck '**' 
at the fight of certain monftrou^ men, or fatyrs, or apes, 
as fome affirm, whom he had taken prifoners in war, and 
brought into Yaman ^. 

% Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al-Jannabius, Golii Notse ad Alfragan. 
ubi fup. Pocock. Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 57. ^ Al-Kor. 

Mohammed, cap. i8. Ebn Abbas. i Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Scho- 

iiait. in Poem. Ebn Abnuni, &c. ^ Pocockius ubi fup. p. 59. 

20. The 
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Sharkahil • ^o^ The Hamyaritcs ^placed upon the throne Sharliabit, 
of the pofterity of Alfacfac, in the room of Dhu*l Adhaar 
Amru, whom for fome enormity they expelled. 

Jl Hodkad' 21 1 . Al Hodhad, the fon of Sharhabil) fucceded his father. 

Balkis* 22. Balkis, the fon of Hodhad> is faid to have reigned 

twenty years. According to fome authors, Al Hodhad was 
fucceeded by a daughter named Balkis or Reikis, whom they 
afiert to be the famous queen of Sheba, who had an inter* 
view with Solomon, king of Ifrael, at Jerufalem ^. 

J^afiii' 23. Naflierorneam, fo called from his furprifing magni- 

nl^mam* ficence ^nd liberality, was ii ke wife fty led fimply Malec, or 
king. Having had ill fuccefs in an expedition, wherein his 
army was overwhelmed by torrents of fand, he caufed a 
brafen ftatue to be erefled, with this infcription, in the old 
Hamyaritic charafter, engraven upon it ; *^ There is no 
paflage behind me ; no moving farther ; the fon of Sh3«- 
habil.'* 

Shamer 24. Shamef Yaraa(h,thefon of Naflier, fwaryed the fceptre 

Xaraafi* j^fter Naflierorneam. We are told, that he was fo deno- 
minated froip the tremor that always poflefled him, and that 
he gave name to the city of Samarcand. That Samarcand 
was built by one of the Hamyaritic kings, furnamed Tobba, 
feems to be a point agreed upon by the heft of the eaftem 
writers. 

IbuV^kc 25. Abu Malcc, the fon of Shamer, after his father's 
death, took pofl'effion of the throne. 

dmran* 26. Amran, the fon of Amer, a defcendent of Cahlani 

the brother of Hamyar, to whofe family the kingdom of 
Hamyar was now tranflated, was inveftcd with the regal 
power upon the deceafe of Abu Malec. 7 he Orientals re- 
prefent this prince as a wife man, or fpothfayer. 

Jbmm. ^7- Amru, the fon of Amer, furnamed Mizikia, or Dila- 

cerator, becaufe every night he tore to pieces two garments 
he had worn the preceding day, fucceeded the former 
king*"." 

M 4Ikran> 28. Al Alkran, the fon of Abimalec, governed Yaman 
after Amru. 

D^ti, ap. Dhu Habflian, the fon of Akran, upon the laft 

Hab/ban. prince's dcmife, took poflbffion of the government. This 
prince put to death Tafm and Jadis. 

1^9bba* 30. Tobba, or Tobbaa, the fon of Alkran^ fucceeded Dhu 

Habflian. 

I Golii Notae ad Alfra|an. p. 396. Geogr. Nubicnf. cHm. i. par. 6, 
D'Htffbel. Bibl. Orient, in Voc. Balkis. » >uhariu8, Al Firao- 
zabadiiis, &c« 

31. Co^ 
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31. Colaicarb^ or, according to fome, Molaic Tacrab, Colakarh. 
•fcended the throne of Hamyar after the death of the laft 
prince". 

32. Abu Cdrb Afaad, the fucceeding king, we find men- AbuCarh. 
^ioned in the Koran. Some fay, that he lived feven hun- Afaad. 
dred years before Mohammed ; but this is not very pro- 
bable. He adorned the Caab with hangings or tapeftry, \ 

and firft introduced Judaifm amongft the Hamyarites. The 
Oriental writers fay, that hq was put to death by his fub- 
jefts, probably on the fcore of religion °. 

33. Haffan Tobbai, his fon, cut off his father's murderers, Hajfan 
and was at laft flain by his brother. lobbai, 

34. Amru Tobbai, the fon of Haffan Tobbai, was fur- Amru T^ 
named Dominus Lignorum, or Lord of Wood ; becaufe bai. 
through the whole courfe of. his reign he was fo infirm and 
indifpofed, that he was always carried about in a woodea . 
chair. 

35. Abd Cclal, the fon of DuPawad, entered upon the AbdCelaL 
government after Amru Tobbai. 

36. Tobba, the fon of Haffan, the fon of Colaicarb, fur- q-obba. 
named ToM>a Minor, fucceeded Abd Celal p. 

37. Next came Al Hareth, who embraced Judaifm. AlHantfL 

38. The thirty-eighth king of Yaman was Morthedy the Morthed* 
fon of Celal. 

39. Waciaa, the fon of Morthed, was declared king after Waciaa^ 
his father's deccafe. 

40. Abrahah, the fon of Alfabah, reigned after Waciaa* Abrakah. 

41. Sabban mounted the throne after Abrahah's death, Sabbaa. 
or, according to fome of the Oriental writers, Ebn Dakikan. 

£bn Dakikan had that famous fword of Ebn Maad Cerb 
called Samfana. This fword came afterwards into the 
hands of the khalif Rafhid, who with it cut in two feveral 
noble fwords, fent him as a prefent by the Greek emperor, 
in the prefence of that prince's ambaffadors without doing 
it the leaft damage. How far this ftory may be depended 
upon, we fhall no| take upon us to determine. 

42. Dhu Shanater, according to Al Firauzabadius, had fix D^u SAa^ 
fingers on each hand. He was dethroned by the Hamya- nater, 
rites for being abandoned to an unnatural fpecies of luft, 

and abufiflg feveral youths of fome of the nobleft families 
- amongft them. 

43. Yufef, furnamed Dhu Nowas, from his flowing curls, 3^/<A 
lived about feventy years before Mohammed. He perfecuted 

all who would not embrace Judaifm, putting them to death 

« Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Al Jannabius, &c. • Al-Kor. Moham- 

n^ed. cap. 50. Alimed £bii Yufef. P Abulfed. apud Focockium^ 
iibi fupra* 

by 
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by various tortures, the moft common of which viras,- thro\^- 
ing them into a pit of fire ; whence he had the opprobriotu 
appellation of the Lord of the Pit. This perfecutiod we 
find mentioned in the Koran ^. 
I>hn J a- 44* Dhu Jadan, i. e. the f erf on with a fweet ijoice^ fuc- 

t^f* ce'eded Dhu No was, and was the laft of the Hamyaritic 

monarchs. according to Abulfeda ; but Ahmed £bn Yufef 
and Al Jannablus make Dhu Nowas the laft prince of thi 
true Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fucceffion. 
He was a bigotted Jew, as juft obferved, and treated his 
Chriftian fubje£ts with fuch barbarity, that Elefbaas, or 
Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, fent over forces to affift them, 
Dhu Nowas, not being able to make head again 0: the Etfaio- 
pians, was at laft driven to that extremity, that he forced 
his horfe into the fea, and loft both his crown and life to- 
gether. According to Amed Ebn Yufef above mentioned, 
he reigned fixty-fix years; an account which, though im- 
probable, does not exceed all belief, as does the length of 
his reign recorded by Al Jannabius. The Najaflii, or king 
of Ethiopia, eftabliOied the Chriftian religion in Yaman, 
and fixed upon the throne there, 
Jryat* 45- Aryat, an Ethiopian'. 

AhroA al 46. Abraha Ebn al iJabah, furnamed Al Alhrant, i. e. the 
JJbram. SUt-nofedy from a wound in the face, was the fecond Etbio* 
pian king, or rather viceroy to the Najaihi, in Yaraan. 
, He was ftyled the Lord of the Elephant ; which appella- 
tion appears to be founded upon the following ftory, handed 
down to us by the commentators upon the Koran. Abraha 
built a magnificent church for the Chriftians in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, with a defign to induce the Arabs 
to go in pilgrimage thither, inftead of vifiting Mecca. For 
he thought he ihould be able to abolifti paganifm, could he 
deftroy the veneration of the Arabs for the Caaba, br 
bringing them to a place more fumptuous and grand, which 
would more ftrongly attraft their curiofity, and gradually 
excite their devotion. This fcheme had foon fuch an effeS) 
that the devotion and concourfeof the pilgrims at the Caaba 
began confiderably to diminifli ; a circumftance which be- 
ing obferved by the Koreifli, who were fuperftitioufly at- 
tached to that place, they fent one Nofail, as he is ftyW 
by fome, of the tribe of Kenanah, to offer an indignity to 
the Chriftian church at Sanaa, in order to lefTen that reli- 
gious regard which the Arabs began to have for it. Nofail 

*\ Baronius in Annal. ad fee; 6. Theophan. Niceph. Callift. Si«j. 
Metaphraft. Pag» &c. Vide etiaro Afleman. Biblioth. Of ient fol »• 
' P- 359—385- ' Abulfeda, Akmed Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabiuii 

Prideaux^s Life of Mahom- p« 61 • 
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tiiereforc, getting into it by night, upon a folemn feftivali 
defiled the altars and walls with his excrements ; and, mak- 
ing his efcape by favour of the night, publifhed every where 
-what he had done. At this profanation Abrahai being 
highly incenfed, vowed the deftruftion of the Caaba;, and 
for that purpofe aflembled a confiderablc body of forces, 
^vherein were feveral elephants, which he had obtained of 
the king of Ethiopia, their number being, as fome fay^ 
thirteen, though others mention but one, at the head of 
-which he advanced towards Mecca. The Meccans, unable 
to defend their tqmple and city, and terrified at Abrahams 
approach, particularly on account of his elephants, none of 
-which creatures had ever before been feen in Arabia, re- 
tired to the neighbouring mountains, where they intrenched 
themfelves. But God himfelf, at this junfture, interpofed 
in an extraordinary manner. For, when the Ethiopij^n 
. came near Mecca, and would have entered it, the ele- 
phant on which he rode, named Mahmud, refufed to 
advance any nearer to the town, but knelt down when- 
ever they endeavoured to fojrce him that way, though 
.he would rife, and march brifkly, if they turned him 
towards any other quarter. As he was the chief of the ele- 
phants, and, both on account of his Cze and whitenefs, 
greatly reverqd by the others, they immediately followed 
him, fo that Abraha could not even reconnoitre the town* 
The Meccans, obferving this particular from their in- 
trenchment, could not account for fo unexpeded a mo- 
tion, believing that the enemy were retiring. In the mean 
time, whilft matters were in this fituation, a large flock of 
.birds, called ababil, like fwallows, came flying on a fudderi 
from the fea-coaft, every one of which carried three ftones^ 
one in each foot, and one in its bill, of a middle fize be- 
twixt a lentil and a vetch, but fo pon4erous, that, being let 
fall, they pierced through the helmets and bodies of .men^ 
.and even of the elephants likewife, which they threw down 
. upon Abrahams folders, killing every one they (truck. Then 
God fent a flood, which fwept^the dead bodies, and fome 
of thofe who had not been ftruck by the ftones, into the fea : 
the reft fled towards Yaman, but pcriftied by the way, noiie 
.of them reaching Sanaa, except only Abraha himfelf, who 
died foon after his arrival, being ftruck with a fort of plague, 
or putrefa£tion, fo that his body opened, and his limbs 
rotted off by piece-meal. It is faid, that one of Abraha's 
^rmy, named Abu Yacfum, or, according to .others, Abraha 
• himfelf, efcaped over the Red Sea into Ethiopia, and, go- 
ing direftly to the king, lold bim the tragical ftory. Upon 
Vot.XVL X which 
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whicli, that prince afked him what fort of Inrds they were 
that had occafioned fuch a deftruftion ; in anfwer to hh 
queftion, he pointed to one which had followed him all the 
way, and was at that time hovering direftly over his head; 
which he had no fooner done than the bird let fall the 
ftone, and laid htm dead at the king's feet. Some of the 
Mohammedan writers fay, that the names of all the perfons 
to be deftroyed were infcribed on the ftones that deftroyed 
them ; that this flock of birds confifted of two forts, one 
whofc feathers were black, with white bills j the other all 
over green except the bill, which was yellow : and that 
they threw all their ftones at once upon the Ethiopiaos. 
This memorable event, according to the Mohammedans, is 
faid to have happened in the time' of Abd al Motalleb, the 
grandfather of Mohammed, and the very yestr in which that 
impoftor was born *. 

That this piece of hiftory has all the air of one of tbofe 
fiftions with which the Arab writings in general, and the 
Koran in particular, abound, will be readilv acknowlcged 
by all our intelligent readerr^. We therefore, with Dr. 
Prideaux, rather take the faft therein aflerted to be a crea- 
ture of Mohammed's brain, than a feat of evil fpiritSj as 
fuggefted by Marracci. 
y . 47. Yacfum, the fon of Abraha, fucceeded him ; but we 

Tacjum. ^^^ nothing remarkable related of him by any ancient 
hiftorians *. 

48. Mafruk, another fon of Abraha, and the laft of the 
^"^' Ethiopian princes in Yaman, afcernled the throne after 

Yacfum. The Ethiopians, according to fome caftem 
writers, occupied the kingdom of Hamyar about fevcnty- 
two years. 

49. Seif Ebn Dhu Yazan, of the old royal family of 
nf^'^ Hamyar, having obtained fuccours of Khofru AnuAirwan, | 
^J^^ ^' king of Perfia, which had been denied him by the emperor j 

Heraclius, recovered the throne, and drove out the Etbio- | 

pians ; but was himfelf flain by fome, who were left be- | 

hind. The Perfians appointed the fucceeding princes, I 
Wahzar, Marzaban, Sihan, Joqis or Georgius, and Bi- 

zan, till Yaman fell into the hands of Mohammed, » , 
whom Bazan, or rather Badhan, the laft <A tbem, fubmit- 

» Al-Kor. Mohammed, cap, 105. AlBeidawi, Jallalao. AlCeftat 
Abulfed. Hift. Gen. Al Jaiifiali. Ahmed Ebn Yufef,£bndlAtl»' 
apud Abulfed. Al Gjuziti8« in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinat. cip< 7^ 
Khondcmir, Houflain Vaez Com. io Al-Kor. ITHerbcl Bibl. Orieit. 
in voc. Abraha. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 61. Vide etiaa 
Pocoskium, ubi fupra, p. 64. < Focock. ubi fupra, 
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tie<}, and embraced his new religion. This converfion ih- 
cluced Mohammed to give Shahr, the fon of Bazan^ part of 
his father's dominions ". 

Thus ftands the feries of the kings of Hamyar, which We Duration 
i?ri(h was more perfeft. The petty princes already men- 9f^^^^i^g* 
tioned, tributary to the king of Hamyar, were ftyled Al ^/^^^r** 
Kail, and the governors of provinces Al Makawel. Ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, this monarchy continued 2020 years, 
or above 3000 if we believe Ahmed Ebn Yufef and Al 
Jannabius. The length of the reign of each prince muft be 
allowed to be very uncertain. The hiftory of the kings of 
Hatnyar, furnamed Tobba or Tobbai, which the Arabs pro- 
nounce Tababeah, and Tabbaiah, has been written by Sha- 
habeddin Ahmed Ebn Abdalvahab, Al Bekri, Al Teimi 
Al Kendi, furnamed Nouairi, author of an univerfal hifto-i 
ry, which he dedicated to Nafler Mohammed Ebn Calaoun^ 
Sultan of the Mamalukes. For an account of this work, we 
muft refer our readers to M. D*Herbelot. Nouairi died in 
the yerfr of the Hejra 732 ^. 

It has been already obfcrved, that Saba made si vaft fheinufi- 
mound or dam^ to ferve as a bafon or rcfervoir, to fupply ^-«''«« of 
the inhabitants of the city built by him, and called after ^^^^'^^ 
his name) with water^ which it conftantly received front 
the mountains, as alfo to keep the country his predeceiTors 
had fubdued in greater awe, bv rendering him liiafter of the 
water. This building ftood lite a mountain above the city, 
and was by the Sabaeans efteemed fo ftrong, that they were 
tinder no apprehenfion of its ever failing. The water rofe 
to the height of alnwft twenty fathoms, and was reftrained 
on every fide by a work fo folid, that many had their houfed 
built upon it. Every family had a certain portion of this 
water djftributed by aquedu£ts. But at length God, being 
highly difpleafed at their pride and infolence, and refolviqg 
to humble and difperfe them, fent a mighty flood, which 
broke down the mound by night, while the inhabitants 
were afleep, and carried away the whole city,* with th^ 
neighbouring towns and people. 'TThis inundation is ftyled 
in the Koran the Inundation of Al Arem, and occafioned 
fo temble a deftruftion, that from thence it became a pro-^ 
verbial faying, to exprcfs a total difperfion, that ^* th^y 
were gone and fcattered like Saba.*' Al Bddawi fuppofes 
this mound to have been the work of qUeen Balkis, and 

« Ahmed Ebn Yufef, ibid* ^ Al Jauharius, Abulfeda, At 

Firauzabadius Vide etiam Ahmed Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabitim 
apud Pococlcium, ubi Aipra, p. 62, 63. ][>*Htrbd. in vgc»4^ouairi» 
p. 674, 675. U Voc. Tobba, p. 889. 
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that the above mentioned cataftrophc happened after titc 

time of ]efus Chrift. But both thefe notions contradi£k the 

moft received opinion, which attributes the building of Al 

Arem to Saba, and fixes its deftruftion about the time of 

Alexander the Great. Be that as it may, no lefs than eight 

tribes, namely, thofe of Anmar, Jodham, Al Azd, Tay, 

Khozaab, Banu, and Amela, were forced to abandon their 

dwellings on this occafion, fome of which gave rife to the 

kingdoms of Hira and Ghaflan * (C). 

Foundation The kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a dc- 

§f the king' f^endant of Cahlan, in Chaldaea or Irak ; but after three 

lUraf defcents the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians. 

Thefe princes, whofe general name was Mondar, prefervcd 

their dominion, notwithftanding fome fmall interruption 

' by the Perfians, till the khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mon- 

• dar Maghrur, the laft king, loft his life and crown by tbc 
arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The kingdom of the Mon- 

' dars, fuppofed to be the defcendants of Nadar Ebn Rabia, 
continued, according to Ahmed Ebn Yiifef, fix hundred 
twenty-two years and eight months. Its princes were under 
the proteftion of the kings of Perfia, whofe Keutenants 
they were over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghaflan 
were for the Roman emperors over thofe of Syria. Tbc 
Lakhmians were defcended from Lakhm the fon of Amru, 
the fon of Saba. If the kirigdom of the Lakhmians or Mon- 
dars was not of any longer duration than fix hundred and 
' twenty-two or twenty-three years, Al Beidawi feems not to 
be much miftaken, when he affirms the inundation of Al 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chrift, notwith- 
ftanding the authority of thofe who carry it above three cen- 
turies higher. This fpace Was taken up by the reigns of 
the following kings, according to the beft Oriental bifto- 
rians y. 
Malec. i; Malec, who, fay fome of the eaftern writers, flourifli- 

cd in the tjme of the Kings of the Provinces, that i«, of the 

^ GcAn Notae ad Alfraganum, p. 87. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. H. 

par. 6. Al Kor. Mohammed, cap. 34. Al Beidawi. Jallal Poc 

Not. in Spec- Hift. Arab. p. 42, 45, 66. y Abmcd £ba Yofef, 
Al Beidawi, &c, 

(C) At this time likewifc pro- dar, and Rabia; from whence 

bably happened the migration of the three provinces of that 

thofe tribes or colonies which country are dill named Diyar 

were led into Mefopotamia by Beer, Diyar Modar, and Diyar 

• three dififeient chiefs, Beer, Mo- Rabia ( 1 )• 

(0 Goiii Notse ad Alfragan. p. %%%» 
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governors Alexander tht Great appointed to prcfide over 
cHc provinces of Perfia. ' 

2. Amru, Malec's brother. Arntu. 

3. Jodaimiah, the fon of Malec, furnamed Al Abrafli, Jodaimah* 
who firft introduced among the Arabs the military engine . 
called a baliila. He defeated Amru, an Arab prince of the . 
tribe of Amalek, who reigned in Mefopotamia, and put 

him to the fword ; but was afterwards himfelf aflaffinated, 
by the contrivance of Zoba, Amru's daughter, with whom 
lie was greatly enamoured *. 

4. Amru, the fon of Ad and Rakafli the fitter of Jodai- Amru. 
mah, by the affiftance of Kofair, who had been fervant to 
Jodairaah, revenged the murder of his uncle by the follow- 
ing ftratagem: Kofair, at his own defire, had his ears'cut 

off, and M^as whipped in a moft cruel manner, by Amru's 
order ; after which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieft 
complaints pf the inhuman treatment he had received. By 
this ftratagem he foon became a <:onfident of Zoba, who 
permitted him to convey into her caftle fome large chefts, 
full, as was pretended, of wares, but, in reality, of armed, 
men, who immediately difpatched her. The memory of 
«Amru is ftiU preferved amongft the Arabs by feveral pro- 
verbs, which particularly allude to him *. 

5. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Amru, furnamed Albada, AmruH 
fucceeded his father. ^**"* 

6. Amru, the fon of Amrirfl Kais, flouriflied in th^ Amru* 
timeofSabur, or Sapor, Dil A£);af, kingofPerfia. This 
Perjjan monarch, whofe fumame imports as much, accord- 
ing to Abulfeda, cut off the flioulders of all the .Arabs hip 
took prifoners, in a war he carried on againft that nation. 

His mother's name was Mary, whofe ear-rings occafioned 
a proverb amongft the Arabs. If this piece ot hiftory may 
be depended upon, it is an additional proof pf the truth of 
what Al Beidawi has advanced in relation to the time whe^ 
the inundation of Al A rem happened ^. 

7. Au5, the fon of Kalam, an Amalekite. Aus» 

8. Another Amalekite prince, whofe name is not known^ An anottym 
fucceeded Aus ; after whofe deceafe the crown reverted to mous king* 
the family of the Lakhmians, after an interruption of two 
defcents. 

9. Amrio*l Kais, the fon of Amru, next afcended the ^ jiff^rio^ 
throne. He was furnamed Almohrek, or the Burner, be- Kais* 
caufe he firft tortured criminals with fire. 

z Mohammedes Al Firauzabadius, Al Jaunabius, Abmcd £bn 
Yufef. a Pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 67, 68, *» Abulfeda. 

Al Beidawi. 
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10. Al Nooman, the fon of Amrio'l Kais, rtirnamcd AI»» 
war» or the Blinkard, who, when he had reigned thirty 
years, abdicated the government, and retired from the 
world, faying, *' What fignifies a kingdom that will ccr* 
tainly have an end ?" Al Nooman built thofe caftlcs or 
towers called Khaouarnak and Al Sadir, fo celebrated by 
the Arab poets and proverbs. Senemmar, the builder of 
Khaouarnak, was thrown headlong from thence by Al Noo* 
man's order j a puniftiment which gave rife to the proverb, 
•* The reward of Senemmar.'* We are told, that Al Noo^ 
n^an became a convert to the Chriftian religion, and, in 
confequence, refigncd the reins of government to his fon 
Hendu. Jezdegerd, king of Perfia, committed the care of 
his fon's education, and the elhblifhment of his conftitu- 
^ion, to Al Npoman, who was afterwards very inilrumental 
in fixing him upon the throne of his anceftors *^. 

1 1. Al Mondar Ebn Noomah, the Jlendu of the Perfiaq 
hiftorians, attended Baharam, the fon of Jezdegerd, into 
Perfia, with an army of forty thoufand men, to enable him 
tp dethrone Kerfa, an ufurper whom the Magi had ele£ted 
king*. 

1 2. Al Afwald, fori to Al Mondar, overthrew the king 
of Ghaflan, and took many of his relatiops prifoners, ac- 
cording to fome of the Oriental hiftorians; but Ahmed 
Ebn y.uficf relates, that the king of Ghaflan defeated and 
flew him, after a fliort reign •. 

13. He was fucceeded by his brother Al Mondar, whofe 
true name has not reached ys. It is prpbabl^, nothing of 
moment happened whilft this prince fat on the throne, finc^ 
the eaftem writers fay little of him ^ 

14. Al Kamah, fucceflbr to the laft king, was ftyled 
Al Damyali, from the family of Damyal, of which he was 
^ member. All the tranfaftions that happened during his 
reign, are likcwife buried in oblivion. 

15. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Nooman, the fon of Afnriol 
Kais al Mohrek, next fwayed the fceptrjR of Hira. Ahmed 
Ebn Yufcf aflerts, that it was he who threw Senemmar 
headlong from the top of the cafl:le of Khaouarnak, in which 
jcircumftanoe Abulfeda and Al Jannabius agree. 

i^, Al Mondar, the fon of the laft king^ and Mawiah the 
daughter of Aus, a lady of fuch tranfcendent beauty, that 
flie was called MaiflTamai, i. e. Water of Hpaven, governed 
after his father in Hira. From his mother hp and Ms poftc? 



e Al Firauzabadius, Safiodidin. Al Meidan. Lebtarikh. Mirkhoad. 
Khondemir. <i Lebtarikh. Mirkh. Klhondem. ubi fupri 

« 4^«ncd Ebn Yufcf. f Pocockius, ^bi fupra, p. 69. 
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rl^y were likewire furnamed Al Mondar £bn Maiflamai ;- 
-w"hich appellation they had in common with the kings of 
C^bafian^ according to Al Juuharius. For thefe laft princes 
^wrer« fo denominaised from Abu Amer, of the tribe of Azd> 
tlie father of Amru Mazikia, who, by his furprifing libera- 
llry and beneficence, fupplied the want of rain, furfiifhiiig^ 
liis people with corn, when an extreme drought had ren-* 
<iered it fo dear, that they were incapable of buying it. 
T'his prince was depofed by Khofru Kobad, king of Perfia ^« 

17. Al Hareth Ebn Amru, of the tribe of Kenda, was jUHareth. 
placed on the throne of Hira by Khofru Kobad, inftead of 
Al Mondar Ebn Amrio*l Kais, whom he had depofed. 
However, Kobad's fon and fucceffor Anuihirwan, furnamed 
the Juifa, in whofe reign Mahommed was born, reftored the 
lawful king to his dominions, and expelled the ufurper Al 
Hareth Ebn Amru. Kobad embraced the tenets of an imt- 
poftor called Ma»iak, who pretended to be a prophet fent 
trom God to preach a community of women and poflef- , 
fions,.fince all men were defcended from the fame common 
parents ; and in moft points agreed with Manes. By ren» 
dering wealth and women common, he propofed taking 
away the lud of both \ from whence, he infinuated, gene- 
rally arofe the feuds, quarrels, and animofittes that difturbed 
the repofe and tranquility of mankind. Such a do£irine 
entirely fuiting the dtfpofition of Kobad, he not only pro- 
fefled himfplf a convert to Mazdak's religion, but likcwife 
obliged all his dependents to do the fame \ and therefore^ 
when Al Mondar Ebn Amrio'l Kais refufed this, he ftrip- 

Eed him of his dominions, and appointed Al Hareth, who 
ad declared himfelf a zealous follower of Mazdak,. to 
reign over them in his ftead : but Anuihirwan, called Nou- 
fchirwai) by the Perfian hiftorians, in confequence of a vow 
he had made before his acceflion, reftored the Mondar fa- 
mily to the throne of Hira, put Mazdak to death, and abo- ^ 
li(hed.the profeffion of his impious opinions. It is faid^ 
when Mazdac knew his fate, he told Anufliirwan, that 
God had raifed him to the throne of Perfia to protedk his 
fubjefts, and not deftroy them. To which that monarch 
anfwered, ** True, abandoned villain ; but doft thou not 
remember, that with the utmoft difficulty, even by kiffing 
thy loathfome feet, I prevailed upon thee not to lie with 
my mother, when my father, at thy impudent requeft, had 
given thee a permiffion fo to do ? "Yes,'' replied Maz- 
dak." Upon which the king ordered him to be executed 
immediately, cut off many of his followers, and eftablifhed 

I Al Jauharius. 
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once more amongft his fubjefis the aticient Magian relU 

gion *•. 
jflMenJar, 1 8. Al Mondar Ebn Amrio^l Kais was fuccccdcd by his 
Ebn Am- fon Al Mondar, ftylcd, according to Al Jauharius, Modrct 
rio'lKah, q\9 Hajar^h, from his furprifing ftrength, and unparalleled 
Ebn Noo» bravery. Other authors, from his mother Henda, give him 
*'^*' the furname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year of his reign 

the falfe prophet Mahommed was born. 
Kabu^. ip- Kabus, the brother of Amru, comes next, of whom 

we find nothing worthy of notice related by the eaftern 

writers. 
fih brother 20. Al Mondar, brother to the former prince, fuccecded 
Jt Mondar. ^\^ 

jStNooman 21* Al Nooman, furnamed Abu Kabus, was the twetity- 
^itJ^abus, firft king of Hira, and became a convert'to Chriftianity on 
the following occafion : in a drunken fit he had ordered 
two of his intimate companions, who, overcome with li- 
quor, had fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came 
to himfelf, he was extremely concerned at what he had 
done ; and,, to expiate his crime, not only raifed a monur 
ment to the rnemory of his friends, but appointed two days, 
one of which he called the day of forrow, or mourning, 
and the other the day of mirth or gladnefs. Then he re- 
folved, that whoever met him on the former day (hould be 
flain, and his blood fprinkled on the monument ; but that 
he, whto met him on the other day, ihould be difmiiTed in 
fafety, with magnificent gifts. On one of the unfortunate 
days, there came before him accidentally an Arab, of the 
tribe of Tay, who had once entertained this king, when 
fatigued with hunting, and feparated from his attendants. 
The king, who could neither difcharge him, contrary to 
the order of the day, nor put him to death, againft the laws 
of hofpitality, which the Arabs religioufly obferve, propofed, 
as an expedient, to give the unhappy man a year's refpitc, 
andi to fend him home with rich gifts, to make his family 
amends for the great lofs they were to fuftain, on condition 
that he found a furety for his returning at the year's end, 
to fuffer death. One of the prince's courtiers, out of com- 
paffion, offered himfelf as his furety, and the Arab was 
difcharged. When the laft day of the term came, without 
the Arab's appearing, the king, not difpleafed to fave his 
hoft's life, ordered the furety to be brought out to execu- 
tion. The fpeclators reprefented to the king, that the day 
W4S not yet expired, and therefore he ought to have pa? 

h Abulf. in Vit. Anuihirwan. Shareftan. apud Pocock. ubi fupra, 
p. 7p, Ahmed £bn Yufef, ibid. p. 71. Mirkh. Khond. 

ticpc« 
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^£encc till the evening : but in the middle of their difcourfc 
^>ie Arab appeared. The king, admiring the man's gene- 
xofity, in offering himfelf to certain death, which he might 
Y^ave avoided by Jetting his friend fuffer, afked him what 
"was his motive for fo doihg. To which he anfwered, he 
It ad been taught to aft in that manner by the religion he 
profefTed ; and Al Nooman demanding what religion that 
"^^as, he replied, the Chriftian. Whereupon the king, de- 
firing to have the doftrines of Chriftiahity explained, was 
l^aptized, together with all his fubjefts ; and not only par- 
<ioned the man and his furety, but aboliflied his barbarous 
Gufftom. This prince, however, was not the firft king of 
lEitra who profefled himfelf a convert to the Chriftian reli- 
gion : Al Mondar, the fon of Amrio'tKais, his grandfather, 
declared himfelf a Chriftian, and built large churches in 
liis capital. As Al Nooman took a particular delight in tu- 
lips, and would not permit them to grow in all gardens,. 
the Arabs, from him, call them the variegated flowers of 
Al Nooman. After a reign of twenty-two years, Al Noo- 
man was flain by Khofru Parwiz, by whom the kingdom of 
Hira was tranflated from the family of the Lakhmians to 
Ayas the Tayite ^ 

22. Mohammed's miflion commenced in the fixth month Ajof. 
of Ayas's reign *^, 

23. Zadawaih, the fon of Mahan of Hamadan, fucceed- ZadawAiJL 
cd Ayas. 

24. Al Mondar, Ebn Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Mon- AlMondar* 
dar, Ebn MaifTamai, furnamed Al Maghrur, governed Hira, £lf» tfoo- 
from the death of Zadawaih to the conqueft of the king- ^f^'^f 
dom of, Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The ^^r, 
four royal families of Perfia, governing that kingdom ,be- Ebn Mon* 
fore this period, were the Piftidadian, the Caianian, the ^ar, 
Afhganian, and that of Khofru ; which, as Hira was a ftate ^^* ^^if' 
dependent on the Perfians, we thought not improper to be jp^aeh^ 
obferved K rur. 

The kingdom of Ghaiffan, as well as that of Hira, owed 
its origin to the inundation of Al Arem. The founders The king* 
of this kingdom were of the tribe of Azd, who, according dom of 
to fome,. fettled in Syria Damafcena, near a water called ^^^I^* 
Ghaffan, thence took their name ; though others fuppofe 
they were diftinguifhed by this appellation before they left / 
Yaman Having driven out the Dajaamian Arabs, of the 
tribe of Salih, who before pofleffed the country, they made 

i Al Meidani, Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfed. dec* Vide etiam Sale, 
ubi fupra, p. 23, 34. k Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 731 74* ^ PfOCop» 
^cBell, Pcrf. Al-Firauzabadius. 
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tbem&Ilires-maftefis of a verf oonfitferable tercibny* Ibre 
they, maintained tfaeir kingflom four hundtvd years ; as 
others fay fix hundred ; or^ ad' Abulfeda more exafUjr com- 
ptites^ fix hundfied and fixteen* If^ Ghaflan was.their name 
prior, to this, migration, they probably were the Caflanita^ 
of Ptolemy. However, five of the kinga of Ghafian "weic 
named Harethy which the Gi^ks and Latins wrote Aretas ; 
one of whom ordered the gates of Dam^cus to. be guarded 
to take St. Paul. Dr. Pococke giwes xxs, the following lift 
of die kings of Ghafian, exira£ted from the Oriental biiV 
torians "*• 

Jajhah. , Jafnah Ebn Amruj Ebn Thaalibah>. Ebn Amru, Ebn 

Mazikiay.to whom, after the excifion of the royal family of 
Salih, the ICodaenfian Arabs, and the Greeks in Syria Da- 
mafcena fubmitted; 

dmm. 2. ' Amm, the ion of Jafnfth,. who. is. £aid to have built 

many monafteries in Syria, 

Amru. J. Amruj the fon of Thaalibah, 

jA Haretk, 4. Al Harcth,. or Aretas, the fon of Thaalibah. 

Jabalah, 5.. Jabalah, the fon of Al Hareth. 

MHareth. 6*. Al Hareth, the fon of Jabalah. 

JlMondan ?• Al Mondar Al Acbar, that is, the Great, the fan of 
Al UarQth> 

^AlNooman. 8. Al Nooman, the brother of Al Mondar. 

J^Mnk. 9. Jabalah, the Brother of Al Nooman.. 

Al Ajham^ 'o* Al Ayham, brother to the laft two princes. 

Amru. ^ '• Amru, who was brother to his three liaft predecefibrs. 

Jafnah ^'^* J^"*l^> fumamed Al' AXgar^. the fon of Mondar Al 

AlMtar* Acbar, who fet the city of Hira. on' fire ; whence his pofte- 
rity were faid to be of the family of the Incendiary* 

AiiNifmfh 1 3* Al Nooman Al Afgar, brother to Jafnah*. 

MNooman* I4» Al Nooman, Ebn Amru, Ebn Mondar. 

Jtibakh, 15. Jabalah^ Ebn Nooman, who waged war with Al 
Mondar Ebn Maifiamai* 

AlNdomav* 16. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Ayham. 

Al Haretk. 1.7; Al Harcth, brother to Al Nooman Ebn al Ayham* 

Alif^mfHHK id. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth. 

^l M^doTi 19. Al Mondar, the fbn of Al Nooman. 

Amru. ao. Amru, A 1 Mondar's brother. 

^iajar. 2i. Hajar, brother to; Al Mondar and Amru. 

AHHanth^ 22. A 1 Hareth, the fon of Hajar. 

jabalah. 23. Jabalah, the fon of Al Hareth. - 

Al Hareth. 24^ Al Hareth, the fon of Jabalah. 

^l Nooman. 25. All Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth, who is called by 
fome eaftem writers Abu Carb^ and Kotam. 

m Al Beidawi- Pocock* not. in Spec. Hift* Arab* p. 4*, 45» 66, 
iSr 7.6, 77- , ^, 

26. Al 
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a6* Al Ayham> the fon of Jabalah, who was Hkewife AlAjham. 
lord of Tadmor* 

27. Al Mondar, brother to Al Ayham. AlMondwr. 

28. Sharahil, brother to the two lail princes* SharahiU 

29. Amruy another of their brothers. Amru. 

30. Jabalah, £bn al Hareth, £bn Jabalah. Jabalah. 

31. Jabalah, the fon of Al Ayham, and the laft of the Jabalalh 
Icings of Ghaflan, who, on the great fuccefles of the Arabs 

in Syria, under the khalif Omar, profefTed Mohammedifm ; 
l>ut, receiving afterwards a difguft, returned to his former 
faith, and retired to Conftantinopk. 

It has been already obferved, that Jorham, the fon of Thehin^ 
JCahtan, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes of ^«« •/ 
bis line reigned till the time of Ifhmael, who married the ^</^*» 
daughter of Modad, one of thofe princes. Some authors 
relate, that KLidar, one of lihmael's fons, l\ad the crown re- 
iigned to him by his uncles the Jorhamites ; but, according 
to others, the defcendents of lihmael expelled that tribe, 
who^ retiring to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at 
laft all deftroyed by an inundation. The following cata- 
logue of the kings of Hejaz, taken from Dr. Pococke, is the 
beft that has been hitherto exhibited to the public "• 

!• Jorham, the brother of Yaarab. Jorham. 

2. Abd Yalil, the fon of Jorham. AbdYaUU 

3. Jorfliam, the fon of Abd Yalil. ^f^f^ 

4. Abdo'l Madan, the fon of Jorfliam. dan. 

5* Nogailah, the fon of Abdo'i Madan. Nogatlah. 

6. Abdo'i Mafih, the fon of Nogailah. AbdoHMa^ 

7. Modad, the fon of Abdo'i Mafih. ^- ^ 

8. Amru, the fon of Modad. j'J^"^ 

9. Al Hareth, brother to Amru. jl HaretA^ 
l[o. Amru, the fon of Al Hareth. Amru. 

J I. Bafller, brother to Amru. Bafier. 

1 2k Modad^ the fon of Amru, the fon of Modad. Modad. 

"13. Anonym. Anonym. 

14. Kidar, the fon of lihmael, whofe mother, according Kidar. 
to the Oriental hiftorians, was of the houfe of Jorham. 

After the expulfion of the Jorhamites, the government of P^"* of 
Hejaz feems not to have continued many centuries in the S^^^^* 
hands of one prince, but to have been divided among the f/J^z^ 
heads of tribes, almoft in the fame manner as the Arabs of 
the Defert are governed at this time* The tribe of Khozaah^ 
defcended from Cahlan, the fon of Saba, after the inunda- 
;tion of Al Arem, fled into the kingdom of Hfijaz, and fet- 

• Al Jaiinabius. Pop. ubi fupra, p. 38. 78^ 79. Vide etiam Sale's 
prelim. Difc. p. 11, 12. 
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tied themfelves in a valley called Marri, near Mecca ; in 
which territory they founded an ariftocracy, aiTuming to 
thcmfelvcs both the government of the city of Mecca, and 
the cuftody of the Caaba or temple. Thjeir name they de- 
rived from their being cut off, or fcparated from, the other 
tribes of Yaman, by the accident above mentioned. Tbey 
continued matters of the city and territory of Mecca, as 
well as preiidents of the Caaba, for feveral ages ; till at 
length Kofa, of the tribe of Koreifh, circumvented Abu 
Gabflian, a weak man, of whom, while in a druken hu- 
mour, he bought the keys and cuftody of the Caaba for a 
bottle of wine : but when Abu Gabflian grew cool, and came 
to refleft upon what he had done, he lufEciently repented 
of his imprudence J whence the proverbs of the Arabs: 
•• More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabfiian ;" 
*' More fooliih tl^an Abu Gabfhan :" which are applied to 
thofe perfons who part^ith things of great moment for a 
trifle, and are afterwards forry for what they have done. 
The tribe of Khozaah endeavoured afterwards to give fome 
dUturbance to the Koreiih in the poiTefTion of what Kofa 
had purchafed \ which furnifhed the latter with an oppor- 
tunity of divcfting the former of the civil gover^iment of 
Mecca. Notwithftanding what has been advanced, it. is not 
certain whether the tribe of Khozaah were the defcendents 
of Iflimael or Joktan* We find Amru, one of their kings, 
a defcendant of Cahlan, frequently mentioned by the Arab 
hiftorians ; but, as nothing remarkable is related either of 
him, or his fon Caab, we fhall take no farther notice of 
them.. After the Koreifli had pofleflcd themfelves of Mecca, 
they maintained the fame form of government that had 
before prevailed ^ 

Be(ides the kingdoms that have been already taken notice 
of, there were fome other tribes^ which in latter times had 
princes of their own, and formed ftates of inferior note. 
The tribe of Kenda, in particular, had feveral kings, of 
which the three following were the principal. 
Uoir. I. Hojr, furnamed Acelo'l Morar, i.e. tht eater of m9' 

rar^ a fruit of a bitter tafte, on which camels feed. That 
furname was given him by his wife, who had an averfion to 
him, becaufe his lips were fo contra£l:ed that they did not 
cover his teeth ; which made him refemble a camel when 
browfing. Kenda, from whom the tribe deduced its namCf 
was alfo called Thaur. Abulfeda aflerts that, before the 
time of Hojr, the people of Kenda were without any kind 

** Pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 42. 50, ^42. Ecchelens. Hift. Arab, 
i.'cap. 3. Fortal. Fidci, lib. iv. c'onfid. i. Abulfeda. Vide etiaiji 
rid Life of Mahpm. p. 2, 3^ ^« ' 

of 
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-of government, from whence many inconveniencies enfa* 
■ing, induced them to choofe him for their king. 

2. Amru, the fon of Hojr, furnamed Al Makfur, i. e. Amrum 
contra^edoi confined^ becaufe he did not attempt to extend 

• Che dominions left him by his father. 

3. Al Hareth, the fon of Amru, was by Khofru Kobad ^Hareth. > 

• elevated to the throne of Hira, and depofed by Anufhirwajn, 
for the reafons already mentioned. He endeavoured to avoid 
his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where he died, but in 
-what manner we are not told. Al Hareth placed his fon 

•Hojr over the Bani Afad, and his other fons over other 
tribes. Hojr was the father of Amrio*! Kais, a celebrated 
poet. The Bani. Afad endeavouring to take off Hojr by 
treachery, he treated them with great rigour and feverity, 
which occafioned his meeting with a violent death. Amriol 
Kais, being apprifed of this, alTembled a body of forces out 
of the tribes of Beer and Taglab, with which he defeated 
the Bani Afad ; but Sifterwards, his troops being difperfed 
through fear of Al Mondar, he found himfeif obliged to fly 
to the Romans, in order to implore their protedion, and 
died in his return home, near Ancyra. Some authors fay, 
that Csefar gave him a poifoned garment, which was the 
caufe of his death ; but Abulfeda treats this as an improba^ 

♦ ble fable, meriting no regard. To the kings of Kenda wc 

♦ find one Ebn Ommil' Kotam added by Al Firauzabadius ?. 

The following princes alfo deferve a place here. 
« I. Zohair Ebnol Habab,.who prefided over the tribe of Zokwr* 
Kelab, and, on account of his extraordinary fagacity, was 
, furnamed the Wife. He attained to a very old age, and died 
at laft covered^ with glory. He invaded the Bani Gatfan 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
temple in oppoGtion to the Caaba ; and entered into an al- 
liance with Abrahah Al A(hram> ftvled Mafter of the Ele- 
phant. Notwithilanding what has oeen faid of him, fome 
authors intimate, that he came to his end by exceflive 
drinking. 

2. Colaib Ebn Rabiah governed the Bani Maad, the Sa- Colaihn 
raceni Maadeni of Procopius ; and was fo proud, that he 
would not fuffer anyone to hunt in his neighbourhood, nor 
any camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to be lighted i 

near that which he himfeif ufed. He was at laft flain by | 

Jaflus, for (hooting a camel named Sarab, which he found i 

grazing on a prohibited fpot of ground. This camel be- 1 

longed to an Arab, who had been entertained by Bafus, a 

p Abulfeda in Vit. Anu(birwsln, & atib. Al Firauzabadius apud 
PococklttiB, ttbifupra, p. So, .at 9c ipfe Pocock. ibid* 

near 
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near relation erf Jaffas. Tbctmirder of EbnRabiali ocd2^ 
fioned a forty years war ; whence came the Arab proverbs : 
" A worfe omen than Sarab : Moi« ominous than Bafas ." 
It may not be impr<^erto obferve, that the kings and chiefs 
of the Arabs generally forbad others to bring their flocks 
upon tbofe places "and paftures which they chofefor them- 
fiplves. In order to afccrtain the limits of tbefe paftures, 
when they came' to a fruitful valley or plain, they traufed a 
dog to bark, and the whole extent of ground over which he 
could be heard they appropriated to themfclves^. 

3. Mohalhel £bn Rabiah, brother to Colaib, formed an 
army out of the families of Taglab, with which he carried 
on a long and bloody war againft thofe of Beer, in order 
to revenge his brother's death '. 

4. Zohair Ebn Jodaimah, who received a certain toll or 
tribute from the Arabs that frequented the celebrated fair 
of Ocadh, was affaffinated by Khalcd, who afterwards fled 
to Al Nooman, king of Hira, That prince took him un- 
der his protcftion ; however, he was privately murdered by 
Al Hareth, an affaifmation which occafioned long and 
bloody broils. 

5. Kais, the fon of Zohair Ebn Johaimah, had two fe- 
rnowls hories called Dahes atid Gabrah, which ran with two 
others belonging to Hadifa, for a prize of a hundred camels. 
This event gave rife to that bloody war called by the Arab 
hiftorians the war of Dahes and Gabrah, which contincied, 
without intermiffion, forty years. King Kais, m order to 
atone for fo great an cfFufion of blood, is faid to have em- 
braced the Chriftian religion, and even entered upon the 
Bionaftic ftate. 

Thus have we gone through the hiftory of the ancient 
Arabs before Mohammed, as far as it can be colle£l:ed from 
the moft authentic Arab hiftorians : but in order to render 
that brai»ch of the work we are now treating the more 
compile, we ifaail give a bpief accouht of the principal 
tranfaftions the ancient Arabs were concerned in with the 
Egyptians, Fei-fians, Greeks, and Romans, exfra£l:ed from 
the moft approved writers of the two laft nations. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, Sefoftris, that is, as Jo- 
fephus and Sir Ifaac Newton maintain, Sefac, in his father's 
life-time, fubdued Arabia. However, that the Arad>s were 
never thoroughly fubjugated, nor even long paid any fort 
of homage to the kings of Egypt, appears from hence, that, 
according to the fame author, Sefac himfelf was obliged to 
draw a line from Heliopolis to Pelufium, in order to fecure 
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Igypt from the excurfions of the Arabs and Syrians. The 
Scenite Arabs, contiguous toPalefline and Syria, therefore, 
at Icaft, muft have been independent on that prinqe. Nor 
indeed can it be inferred from Diodoras, that he evertra- 
verfed Arabia Felix, though he ha4 a fleet of four hundred 
fail upon the Red Sea; but only coafled it, or »t fartheft 
feized upon fome of its maritime provinces in his voyage 
to India. As the word Arabia fometimes denotes only Ara- 
bia Deferta, at other times Arabia Fetrsea, and fometimes 
Arabia Felix, or a part of that country, in the Greek and 
Latin authors, it can by no means be inferred from any of 
them, that the vi^hole peninfula of the Arabs ever was;, at 
leaft for any confiderable time, in a ftate of fervitude to the 
Egyptians ; but the contrary is evident even from Diodoros 
Siculus himfelf, who gives us the mod pompous account of 
the conquefts of Sefoftris or Sefac '• 

We learn from the fame author, that neither the Afly- Neitfur the 
rians, Medes, nor Perfians, could ever gain any confider- Medes, 
able footing among them. The Perfian monarcbs indeed ^^'^f^^' 
were their friends, and fo far refpefiod by them, as to have rZnseoMlJ 
an annual prefent of frankincenfe : yet they could never ever get 
make them tributary, and were fo fsurfrom being their maf- any confix 
ters, that Cambyfes, in his expedition againft Egypt, was ^^'*^*'' 
obliged to aflc permiffion to pafs through their territories *. ^^Q^^^ihm 
' When Alexander the Great had fubdued the Perfian era- ^h^nutrl 
pire, notwithftanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians mt afraid 
had fo little apprehenfion of him, that they alone, of all ofAlexan^ 
the neighbouring nations, fent no ambaffadDrs to him ; '''^* 
whidi omiflion, with a de(ire of pofleffing fo rich a country 
as that they inhabited, made him form a de&gh againft them ; 
and, had he not died before he could put k in execution, 
this people might poffibly have convinced him that be was 
not invincible. The happinefs of its climate, and its grettt 
fertility, as well as riches, induced him to attempt the con- 
queft of Arabia, in order to fix his royal feait in that terri- 
tory, after his return from his Indian expedition : font, ac- 
cording to Strabo, he had another motive iikewife to this 
hazardous undertaking ; for being informed that the Arabs 
had only two divinities, Jupiter and Bacchus, whom they 
nivorfiiipped, becaufe they fupplied them with all the good 
things they enjoyed, he was Iikewife defiroas that they 
fhoutd efteem him as their third deity ; and, in order to de- 
ferve this worihip, he propofed firft to conquer them, and 
then to leave them in the full pofieffion ofcheir ancient liberty 

« Diod. Sic. lib. u Jofepb* in Antiquit. Newt, in Chronol. aliique 
Script, plaria. f alT, t Herodot. lib. ill. cap. 91, 97. 

and 
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and independency, which he believed would merit divsae 
honours as much as the greateft benefaflion. Full, tberc* 
fore, of this fcheme* he fitted out a powerful fleet, com- 
pofed of (hips built in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Babylonia, 
to favour the operations of the land-forces ; but death put 
an end to this, as well as all the ojcher projects of that am- 
bitious prince ''. 
7he Arabs Antigonus, after the reduSion of Syria and Phcenicia, 
cut in advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun- 

pieces a tries, fuppofing that the Arabs were not favourably dif- 
t^bf t P^^^^ towards him. However, he did not formally invade 
Ltainfi them, but detached Athenaeus, one of his captains, with a 
them by body of four thoufand foot and fix hundred horfe, to ravage 
Jhitigonus. the territories of the Nabathaeans. That general marched 
to Petra without oppofition, which finding in no pofture of 
defence, the Nabathaeans, then under no apprehenfion of 
;an enemy» being gone to a neighbouring fair, and having 
left only their wives, children, fick, and aged in Petra, 
with an inconfiderable garrifon, he feized upon the city, 
put to the fword, or took prifoners, all the foldiers, and 
carried off a booty of five hundred talents of filver, together 
with a vaft quantity of frankincenfe and myrrh. However, 
this advantage was owing rather to expedition and furprize, 
than the valour of his troops, he having traverfed two thou- 
fand two hundred ftadia in thrice twenty-four hours. The 
Arabs receiving intelligence of what had happened, left the 
' fair, and having afTembled a confiderabJe body of troops, 

purfued the Greeks with great celerity. They found them 
. afleep about two hundred (ladia from Petra, without any 
, guards pofted to apprife them of impending danger, not 
, imagining it poifible for the Arabs to come up with them 
fo foon. Whereupon they fell upon them, and deftroyed 
the whole detachment except fifty horfe, that made, their 
efcape to Antigonus, and brought him the melancholy ad- 
vice of the blow he had received ^. 
Dmetriut However, the Nabathaeans, dreading the refeutment of 
undertakes Antigonus, fent a letter to him written in the Syriac cha- 
a/econd raster, to complain of Athenaeus, and to excufe what had 
^xpedijioH happened. That prince, finding it impoffible to deal with 
^hemwith' ^^^ inhabiting a defert by mere force, difTembled his rc- 
gut/ucce/s, fentment, and difowned the orders he had given Athenaeus, 
telling their ambaffadors, that he was juilly puniflied foe 
invading their country. This declaration gave great fatis* 
fa^iion to the Arabs, though, in order to fecure themfelves 
againft any unforefeen event, they ere£ied watch-towers, 

« 
« Str»b. lib» xvi. Arrian. i6u w Diod. Sic* lib« p^n. 

to 
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t6 give notice of an approaching enemy, and took cir€ id^ 
"Ways to have ready a bodjr of troops to repel any fudden in-i 
curfion. Antigonus finding them lipon thdr guard, foif 
fome time continued in a ftate of friefidfhip with themi 
but at laft imagining that a fair opportunity of i'evenginf 
the late difgrace offered, he fent his fbn Dem^triu^, with a 
felcdt detachment of four thoufand foot, arid as many horfe^ 
to chaftifc them 5 but (he watch-towers givirigthem timely 
tiottce of the enemy's approach, they threw a fufficientgar- ^ 
rifon into Pctra, and made all the other neceffary difpofi* 
tions for their defence. However, Demetrius arrived be- 
fore Petra, and immediately attacked it with great fury, 
but was repulfed. Having received fuch prefeiits as were 
agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoftages foi^ 
their future good behaviour, he raifed the fiege^ aiid inarched 
with his army to the lake Afphaltites, where he encamped. 
Plutarch relates, that Demetrius's furprifing intrepidity iri 
the moft imminent dangers, fo aftoniflied the Arabs, tha€ 
they not only fuffered him to retire quietly from their ter- 
ritories, but alfo to carry off an immenfe booty, and, among 
other things, feven hundred camels *. 

Antigonus was greatly diffatisfied with the ill fuccefs 6f TAey M 
this expedition, imagining that the Arabs would grow more noifuffer 
infoletlt : but he appeared highly pleafed with his fon De^ Antigenui 
metrius for difcovering the lake Afphaltites, which it ^bitumtnom 
feems, till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks^ tke lakt 
efpecially as he imagined his revenue would be much in- jyphMHtii* 
creafed by the bitumen brought from off that lake. He ap- 
pointed, therefore, Hieronymus Cardianus the hiftorian^ 
his treafurer for that part of the revenue, ordering hitii td 
build fhips, and collet all the bitumen that could be got 
from off the lake ; but the Arabs colleded a body of fix 
thoufand n&en, with which they attacked and difperfed thef 
people Hieronymus employed ^* 

As for the Romans, they never conquered atty part of Poftpe^ 
Arabia properly fo called ; though that the Arabs fubiiiitted madtam 
to Lucultus is afferted by Plutarch. The moft they atchieved Ar^^ triki 
was to make fome tribes tributary to them, as Ponlpey fub- ^'^'^f '^ 
ducd one commanded by Sampficeramus or Shahis* Alke- ^j^J, '" 
ram, who reigned at Hems or Emefa. His people ^ere 
more civilized, and lived under a more regular form of go- 
vernment than the other Arabs, as we learn from Stf abo ** 

That the Arabs frequently made dreadful incuriions int6 
Syria whilft under the Romans^ we have already obferved 

s Plutarch* in Demett. 1 Diod» Sic« ubi fupra* * Strab^ 

lib. xvi. 
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ffom Strabo } and are now i^ith^i^ t/Q premife, that %hpft m« 
curGons fometimcs brought upo«i them the Roman armsr 
Pompey, as we learn from Plu^^r^h, obliged Aretas, aa 
Arab pr^nci^^ wbofe dominicms bprdered upon Syria and 
]Mefopotamb, to fubmit and receiii^ a Roman g^rrifon i and 
|he fame general likewife fubdued the Arabs, who dweb 
^bout Mount Am^nu^i by hi& lieutenant Afraniua* After 
Y^hich^the Ving.ofthe Arabs refiding in Petra, who, till this 
time) difregarded. the I^on^^ns^ fabmitted by letter to him i 
but that Pompey ever poffefled himfelf of that fortrefs^ does 
not appes^r. Plutarch rather feems to inGnuat9« that he 
was recalled hot^ thence by tlie death of.Mithridate$9 be- 
fore he could make full proof pf the. (ncerity of that pruice's 
fubmiffiop. A|id this is the more probable, be^aufe Gsh 
ViniuS) who fucceeded fooA after to the governin^ajif of Sy- 
ria, made preparations for an esp£4i|tifon againft th^ ^ra*> 
Vi^$> but was diverted from his defign by Ptoleoiy'a i^Hh 
filiation to be refloired to his. kingdom *• 
. AgWru^f or, ,according to otbers, Ariamnes, ao Arab 
to^vt or phylaix^b, milled a^vd deluded Craflus tp, hjia ow^ 
deftrudion. Not long after whi<;h,eyent the Arabs pvon 
Vbly defeatjed the Palmyrep^^i when Antony fkvf. a de- 
tachment of horfe to ravage tbi^ir city : for Appian tellsa^t 
that the body of troops defending thf^m eon&fted of archery 
l|?ho excelled in that way ; wbkh ie^one of the w>i^ 4i(&h 
guifhttUg cb;^rai£leriftics of the Arabs ^% 
Jb% But none of. the Romans eveir< penetrated.' i<> far into An^ 

Callujy bia ^ did ^lius Gallu&» or j^lit^a Largus, according U> l)to» 
4scfidUm0 i^ the reign of the empcroi: Auguftus. Haivingeip^barked 
%U his; forces hp- failed for LeucQCQiaae, a rasifitme city p{ 
the Nabathaeans, on the c<iaft of the H.ed Sea. fy^ thi^ was 
4n extremely dangerous navigation^ 9n aqcoDx^t^ tbe maaf 
i^cks ^nd i^Ives which Ue in, that p^rtof th^ Arabian 
Gulph, and Syllaeus, who ba4 undertaken U>, bf$> bis piloti 
^reacheroufly condufted him the woi;ft way thromgh it» he 
was fifteen days in bis pafiag^, and loft many of bis:ibips« 
Had he marched bis army by land, as was firft intended* 
be might hate avoided thi^ difafter s bHt Syll^u^ pre?ented 
the execution of that falutary deligo, infor^ning Gallus, that 
Inhere was no fafepafTageby land tot his. troops through the 
country of the Nabathasans,; though nothing was more 
common than for merchants, to travel tbrougb it in caravan9» 
^IfBoft as numerous aa an army* Soon after bis arrival at 
Leucocome, a ftrange diftemper, that chiefly afl^ed tbe 
mouth and thighs of the patient^ made great havock in bis 

» nut. in Pomp, k alibi. ^ Appian. de Bell. Civil. 
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Army, jci^hich oKEged him tor remain ihaSiire itl that neigh- 
1>ouThood the remaining part of the fummer, and the ioWovt-^ 
ing winter. Early in the fpring Gall us, leaving winter- 
quarters, advanced to the frontiers of Hira^ where he met 
with a kind reception from Al Hareth, or, as Strabo calls 
him, Ardtas, a near relation of Abd Wadd^ or Obodas^ 
king of the NabathaeanS} his ally. He foon put himfelf 
- again in motion ; and on his march defeated s( numerous 
body of Arabsi wh6 intercepted him upon the banks of a 
river, with an intention to difpute his paiflage. He then re- 
duced fereral confiderable places without oppofition, and 
penetrated as far as Marfyabse, a city of the Rhamanitetf, 
gbvemed by a petty prince named Ilafarus, or Al Afar, 
which he befieffed inefFe£tually, being obliged to abandon . 
that dnterprize for want of water. In the mean time, find- 
ing his men carried off daily in great numbers, by various 
dfftrempers proceeding from the heat of the climate, the in« 
falubrity of the air, water, and herbs of the country, he 
thought it advifeable to iharch back into the country of the 
Nabathssans, and froln thence purfue his route into £gypt« 
Accordingly he fet out on his march homeward; and, bjr 
the aififtance of more* faithful' guides, reached the cityc^ 
Negray one of Obodas's maritime towns^ by the road 6i 
Anagran^, Ch^Ua, and Malotha, in fixty days. Here b^ 
embarked his troops, and eroding* the Arabian Gulf, landed 
at Myos Hormus, on the £g|yptian fide ; from whence hk 
condiided the poor remains of his army to Alexandrid^ 
The ill fuccefs Callus experienced on this occafion ought 
to be attributed chiefly to the treachery of Syllaeus, wholfe 
view, in the total deifa-uifkion of the Roman army, feems to 
have been the ac'quifitionof fome of the Roman territories \ 

for his maffter Obodas. Thisis the more probable, as tfa^ 
prince concurred with his chief minifter, by not fupport- 
ing Gailus^ Be that as it may,, the Roman general difco-' 
vercd the perfidy of Sylteus befbre his return from Arabia > 
but for political reafons he thought proper to difiemble his 
refentment. However, after his arrival in Egypt, he fent 
the traitor to Rome, where, for this and other- enormous 
crimes, he had his head (truck off by the emperor's order. 
We muft not omit obferving, that Gallus fpent two years in 
diis unfortunate expedition K 

JProtti'this time to die reign of Trajan, we hear little at 
AxAiz\ but the eighth year of that reign was famous fdr 
the entire reduction of Arabia Petr^ea by Aulas Cornelius 

. c Strab.. ubi fupra* Plin, lib* vit cap. t8« Dl^n lib. liii* p* S>^« ^ 
feq. n'd ann, U, C 730. 

Y a Falma. 
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The Hiftory of the Arahu 

Palma, governor of Syria, according to Die. Eiifebins t^ 
lates, that the inhabitants of Fetra and Boftra computed 
their time from this year, in which their country was 
firft. annexed to the Roman empirci Arrian, Eutropius^ 
Lucian, and Dio, intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia 
Felix, a conqueft which feems to be confirmed by tavac 
medals coined after the fourteenth year of his reign ; and 
meditated the conqueft of India '• Neverthelefs, this very 
•emperor received a check in the fequel, from the people oi 
A^bia. 

Receiving intelligence that the Hagarenes had declared 
war againft him, he marched from Ctefipbon into their ter- 
ritories with a powerful army, and beiieged their capital 
city. As it was fituated on the top of a high and fteep 
mountain, furrounded with iirong walls, feated in a barren 
country, and defended by a numerous garrifon, Trajan 
could not reduce it, though he made a breach in the wall. 
^The emperor narrowly efcaped being killed in one of the 
:9ttacks ; for, having laid afide the enfigns of his dignity, 
,|hat he might not be known, he headed his men in perfoo: 
but the enemy difcovering him, notwitfaftandtng that dif- 
guife, by his grey hairs, and majeftic. air, aimed chiefly at 
him, wounded his horfe, and killed a horfeman by his fide. 
Sefides, as often as the Ronfians advanced to toe attack, 
they were driven back by violent ftorms of wind, rain, and 
liail, with dreadful flafces of lightning. The appearance 
.of rainbows likewife amazed and frightened th^m ia an 
•extraordinary manner. And at the fame time they were 
infefted in their camp by prodigious fwarms of flies \ fo tbac 
Trajan was at length obliged to raife the fiege, and retire. 

About eighty years after this period, the emperor Scve- 
rus, being greatly incenfed againft the Arabs bordering on 
Syria, for affifting Niger, laid fiege to Atrae their capital^ 
with a formidable army, and a great train of military en- 
gines invented by Prifcus, the moft celebrated mechanic of 
his age. He puflied on the fiege with incredible vigour, 
not being able to bear tjbat, of all nations, the Hagarenes 
only fhould withftand the Romans. Being repulfed in the 
firft attack with great flaughter, he ordered a fecond to be 
made. Then he might have carried the place, but chofe 
rather'to found a retreat, hoping, by his lenity, to induce 
the Arabs to fue for peace ; which he was determined not 
.to grant, except they would difcover their hidden treafnres, 
fuppofed to be confecrated to the Sun^ But for a whde 

d Dio, 1)b. Ixviii. p. 777. Eufeb. in Chron. p. 106. Anian. in 
Peripl, Mar. Erythr. p. 6* 8. 46. Fraacifc. Mediobarb. Blrag. p. 116. 
Occa p. 115. 
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4ay they made not the leall overture. In the mean time 
tfce ardour of bis troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the 
Europeans refufed to begin another aflault, and the Syrians 
were repalfed in one that they made. This mifcarriage fo 
chagrined the emperor, that, when one of his officers re- 

Erefented that he woald engage to ftorm the place with five 
undred and fifty European foklierS} he replied, ** But 
wheie fliall I find fo many?" God (favs the hiftorian), pre- 
ferved the town by the backwardneis of the emperor one 
day, and by that of his troops the next. He was there- 
lore oblieed to raife the fiege, and retire into his own do- 
minions % 

From this time to the birth of Mohammed, we do not Short at* 
find many particulars of moment related of the Arabs in '•**'^, 
general, or of the Saracens, the moft celebrated people f.^^JL 
among them, in particular, by the Greek and Latin hifto- of MokmB* 
rians. The Saracens, however, we are told, ravaged Mefo- 
potamia in the time of the emperor Conftantius, and joined 
the Perfians agatnft Julian. That prince, and fome of his 
predeceflbrs, had paid the Saracens an annual fum, that 
they might have a body of troops always ready for the fer- 
vice of the Romans : but this he afterwards refolved to diif- 
continoe ; and, when they fent deputies to complain of this 
treatment, Julian toMthem, that a warlike prince had fteel, 
but no gold : which exprcffion they refenting, deferted to the 
Ferfian, and ever after continued faithful to him. Mavia, 
<]ueen of the Saracens, fent a body' of her troops to the 
affiftance of the Romans againft the Goths, who, after the 
defeat and death of Valens, by their vigorous fallies forced 
thofe Barbarians to retire from before Conftantinople, wliich 
metropolis they had befieged. About the year of the 
Chriftian a&ra 411, they committed great diforders on the 
frontiers of Egypt, Paleftine, Phoenicia, and Syria; but 
icon afterwards retired. In the reign of Theodofius, Ala- 
mundarus, or Al Mondar, with a numerous army, affifted 
the Perfians againft that prince j but the grcateft part of 
his men being feized with an unaccountable panic, threw 
tbemfelves headlong into the Euphrates, where, to the 
Dumber of a hundred thoufand, they are faid to have pe- 
riihed. A. D« 452,^ the Saracens, Nubians, and Blemmyes, 
broke into the Roman empire ; but were defeated by the 
troops of the emperor Marcian, and forced to fue for peace ; 
which the emperor granted upon terms extremely advan- 
tageous to the empire. In the beginning of the fixth cen^ 

c Die, p* 948. Herodian. libi iii. Eufeb. Cbron. Spartian. ia 
jeuer. Golu. p. 84* 
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tury, ^ pf]nce of t^e Mondar family, who iras a renowned 

warrior, did incredible damage to the Romans, as we learn 

from Procopius. He haraffed them for. a great number of 

yi^ars, by ravaging all their territories from the borders of 

Egypt to the confines of Mefopotamia, killing luimbers of 

their fubje£ls, and exa£Ung confiderable fums for the re« 

ilcmption of others taken prifoners* He flew from Egypt 

%o Mefopotamia like lightning, being fo rapid in his incur* 

Cons, tjiat the Roman troops fcarce ever began their march 

(o ftop his depredations, before he had brought his plundec 

borne. He generally defeated the Romans, when he found 

bimfelf obliged to come to an engagement with them. la 

one adion he made a whole Roman corps prifoners, with 

their general Demoftratus, tl?e brother of Rufinus, and 

John the fon of Lucas ; for whofe ranfom he received an 

^mmenfe fum of money. Being at the head of all the Sa« 

racens bordering upon the Perfian dominions, he was one 

of the moft formidable enemies the Romans had. None of 

^heir generals, nor any of the Arab phylarchs in their in.* 

tereft, could ever make head againft him. % Juftinian, in 

prder to annoy him, veiled an Arab prince with the regal 

dignity, thinking this would enable him to puih on the war 

^ith greater vigour againfl: Alamundarus ; for fo Procopius 

calls him. However, Al Mondar was vi^korious in every 

cngagement^ith Aretas, either vanquiihing him by force, 

pr prevailing upon him to abandon the Romans. In ihort, 

this prince, with Azarethes the Perfian general, defeated 

the renpwned Belifarius, and diffufed terror wherever he 

ipame. Tfhe difpute he had with Aretas, who pleaded the 

caufe of the Romans, about a territory called Strata, our 

readers will find related in Procopius. But as the rapid 

con<)ue^s pf the Saracens, and the principal tranfadions 

they were concerned in, happened after the death of Mo* 

jammed, we (hall referve what we have to fay.of that war-» 

like nation, till we come tp the modern history of Arabia. 

That Arabia, after the introduS:ion of Chriftianity, was 

remarkable for hereiies, has been already obfervcd. The 

JJamyarites were infected with the Arian herefy, in the 

ceign of the emperoi; Conilantius, aa we learn from Tbeo^i 

pbiliis Indus ill Fhiloftorgius. Some Chriftians of this na? 

tion believed, that the fpUl died with the body, aad was lo 

be raifed again with it at the laft day. The herefies of Ebi- 

on, Beryllus^ the ]S[azar9e^ns, and the CoUyridians, were alio 

fcro^che^, or at Icaft propagated, among the Arabs. The 

Collyridians were fo deriominated from a fort of twifted 

^k(8 called coll^ris, which they offered to the Virgin Mary, 

yhpm they worshipped as God. Qtjicr fefts likewife there 

were 
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were within the borders of Arabia, who took refuge from 
the profcriptiona of t^ie ipfiperial edkis ; feveral of whofe 
notions Mohamrirpd iticorpdrated with his religion. 

The Jews, though an inconfiderable and dcfpifed people 
in other pirts of the World, were very powerful in Arabia, 
whither thty fled from thcdeftm£)ion of Jerttfalen^, as well 
as the great havock made amongft them by the emperor 
Hadrian, and brought oyer feveral tribes to their religion. 

DhaNowas, as has been obferved, was a Jew, and per- 
fecuted all, the Chriftlans }^itieularly, who Were not of his Conelufifm 
religion* He burnt three hundred and forty Chriftians in ^ftkihif" 
the city of Najran only. He alfo fent an embafly to Al 'j^^^^ 
Mondar,- king of Hira^ off^rmg him large fums of money, jr^,^ 
if he would perfecute the Chriftians throughout his domi-> 
nions. The patriarch of Alex^dria preffing Elefbaas the 
Kajafh!, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge fuch inhuman cru- 
elty, .that prince crofled the Streights of Bab-al-Mandab, 
with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three fail, and aa 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, with which 
he made a defcent in Yaman. With tbefe forces he over- 
threw Dhu Nowas, feized upon his kingdom, and made 
St. Aretas's fon governor of Najran. The Abaflines kept 
poflTelllon of this kingdom, till they were expelled by Self 
the fon of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Hamvar, who wa^^ 
however, himfelf flain by fome of the fame tribe. We (ball 
conclude our hiilory of the ancient Arabs, or the Time of 
Ignorance, as it is called by the Mohammedans, with the 
following obfervations : Abd al Motalleb, the grandfather 
of Mohammed, was prince or chief of the Koreifli at the 
time the foregoing war happened : Mohammed himfelf was 
born the very year the Abaffines were vanquilhed in their 
expedition againft Mecca ; on this year, A. D. 578, com- 
menced the aera of the Elephant, from which the Arabs 
computed their time for twenty years $ and another, called 
the «ra of the Unjuft War (F), followed this, which was 
finally fucceeded by that of the Heira ^ 

CHAR 

f Abulfed. Hift. Gen. Al Gjuzius in lib. de Ritlb. Peregrinat. 
cap. 78,' Al Zdmakhfiiar. Al Beidawi» Jallal. rrHerbelot. Bibl. 
Orieilt. art. Abt aiiah. Prid. Life of Ma bom. p. 6r, 8cc, Al Kodiug 
apod Poccyckium, ubi fuipra, p. 171V iT^ Sim. Metaphraftes in Vit. 
8. Arec. & Socior. apud Suriutti, com. v. p. 943. Al Jauhar. Al 
Fira«zabad. Al Sbareftaa. }ob Ludol. in Comment ad Hift. iEthiop, 
p. 6 J, 6%, %^^, 2j6. Golii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 54. aliiqiie aud^or« 
fupra Uudat, 

(F) This wa< called tfie Un? the principal actions of it hap^ 
|ui{ ahdrmjpiibus War, becaufe pentd betwi^^t the Kais Allan 
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CHAP, LXXX, 

^he Hiftory qf the Empires of Nice and Trape^ 
%ondf jrqm their Foundation^ the former by 
Theodore Lafcaris^ and the latter by the Com^ 
neniy to their fnal Abolition^ the one by Mi- 
(hail Fal(fologusy the other by Mohammed the 
Great. 

THESE are the two laft empires we have left to men? 
tion on the other fide the Mediterranean, and before 
^c repafs into Europe. We have giyen them the laft place, 
and have joined them in the fan^e chapter, as they were ol 
the lateft date, fmallcft extent, and fhorteft dnrationj of any 
of thofe we have had pccafion to defcribe, either in Afia or 
Africa, that are now extin£k ; and as they were both dif- 
^.p.iio4. membered from the Greek empire abput the fame time, that 
wj^>-- is, foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the La- 
tins, mentioned in a rormer volume. That of Nice wa$ 
ibunded by Theodore Lafcarjs, and that of Trapezond by 
David and Alexius Qoninenus, whilft Baldwin reigned at 
Cpnftantinpple« 

SECT. I. 
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The Empire and Emperors of Nice* 

i.npHEOpORE LASCARIS, fon-in-law to the tyrant 
*•• Alexius AngeluS) having happily efcaped out of Con- 
ftantinople, and fled into Bithynia, was received with fucl| 
demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon fubr 
dned Phrygia, My6a, Lydia, and Ionia, ifrom the Maran- 
der to the Black or Euxine Sea. Thefe provinces he erefied 



and Koreifh, two powerful Ara- 
bian tribes, in the facred months 
above mentioned . Thefe facred 
month? wereMoharrgm, R^jeb, 
Pulkaada, and Dulhaga. In 
them all a£lsof hoftilityamongft 
the hoftilp tribes, bow violent 
foever their refentment might 
pe, entirely ceafed. They then 
i^jd aiiide all warlike weapons. 



and copverfed tpgether in the 
moft friendly manner. Ifap 
Arab met with the perfon that 
had killed his father or bro- 
ther, he cOuld not offisr any 
violence to him. The Hcjra 
did not take place^ till it was 
agreed upon in the khalifate oi 
Omar, that the Arabs i)iouId 
compute their time from thence. 

into 
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into an enipire» and fixed his imperial refidence in tlie fa- 
xnous city of Nice, from which this new empire took its 
name s. It was not long, however, before he faw himfelf 
invaded by two powerful enemies, his father-in*law, and 
Jathatines fultan of Iconium, his old friend and ally, whom 
he called to his afUftance aeainft the new emperor. They 
marched accordingly againft him, with an army of twenty 
thoufand men, and invefted the city of Antioch, on the 
Mxander, the then boundary of this new empire on that 
fide. Lafcaris, though he could then mufter but two thou- 
fand men, was yet forced to march to the relief of that 
place, left its falling into their hands fhould open a way to 
the heart of his dominions. They were fiirprifed to find 'Dtftau 
him come fo fuddenly, and with fuch a handful of troops, AugiUs^ 
againft them 5 but fuch was his valour, and that of eight ^^ 
hundred of his Italians, that he gave the enemy a fignal ^^^^ 
jDverthrow ; but his Greeks being fomewhat intimidated at 
fight of the fuperior number of the enemy, the fultan, 
thinking that a proper time to renew the attack, fell fud- 
denly upon them ; and, having fingled Lafcaris out, un- 
horfed him at the firft (hock. Lafcaris foon recovered him- 
felf, brought his competitor to the ground, ftruck off his 
head, and, fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the 
enemy into fuch- a panic, that they betook themfelves to 
flight. Alexius, the author of this war, was taken prifoner^ 
and carried in triumph to Nice, where he ended his days in 
a monaftery. The Turks were foon after glad to accept of 
fuch a pe^ce as Lafcaris was pleafed to di£bte : another be- 
ing concluded between him and Henry, the brother and fuc- 
ceffor of Baldwin, he fecured his new-founded empire to 
himfelf and fucceffors, by means of extraordinary valour 
and condu£l, exerted againft the Turks and Latins, during 
the fpace of eighteen years ^. 

At his death he left only a fon, then an infant, and three Ku diatk 
daughters, theeldeft of whom, named Irene, he had mar- anJ/uc* 
ried to the brave John Ducas, furnamed Vataces, to whom ^^/^^» 
he bequeathed his new monarchy, though he had two bro- 
thers, Alexius and Angelus, whom it might be expe£ted 
he would have entrufted with the care of his fon and em- 
pire: but be feems tp have been more intent on ftrengtheiv- 
ing and enlarging the latter, than to fecure it to his neareft 
i^indred ; and accordingly appointed his fon-in-law his fuc- 
jceflbr, as the moft capable of anfwering his defign. 

a. John Ducas was accordingly crowned at Nice by Ma- A.D.uis. 
fiuel the great patriarch, and proved no lefs brave and fuc- ■ ■ ■ 

John Du^ 
f Nicer, in Bald. cap. i, & feq, »» Idem ibid. cap. u. ad fin. ^^^^own^ 

ccfsful '^''*''*''- 
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cefsfal than his predectflbr. We have foritieriy had oeta» 
Son to mention his extraordinary fucctfg agatnft theTurk^ 
and eQ)eciallj the Latins, whom he defeated in fcTeral 
battles^ and from whom he took a coniiderable number of 
places, which we (hall forbear repeating here. He diedy 
after a glorious reign of thirty* three years, in the fizty-fecotid 
of his age, after having extended his conquefts, not only in 
Afia but in Europe, and even almoft to the gates of Con-^ 
ftantinople ; and was fucceeded by his fon^ 

3. Theodore Lafearis, who, during his (hort reign, was 
likewife very fuccefsful againft the Bulgarians, and the de* 
fpoc of Epims, as we have formerly feen K One great nii& 
take this prince was guiltv of, was the recalling the traitor 
Idichael Pahelogus, who nad joined the Turks, and reftor* 
ing him to his former dignity ; for that gave him an oppor* 
tonity of depriving his fon of the empire. Theodore died 
in the third year of his reign, and was fucceeded by hisfon^ 

4. John Lafearis^ then about nine yeais of age ; for wbicb 
reafon.his father committed him^ and the cafe of the em- 
pire, to Arfenius the patriarch of Nice, and to the famed 
Aduzalo, a perfon indeed of meaii extraA» bat of great 
merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed to tfce higheft pofis 
in the empire. For this promotion, Muzalo incurred cfac 
envy of the nobles^ who, notwithftanding the folernn oath 
which be had obliged them to take to die yoUng plinc^ 
mflved with their fwords drawn opoiti' that brave minifter, oa 
the very place where the funeral obfequies of the deeeafed 
monarch were performed ; aiid, in the midft of the divise 
fervice, difpatched him at the foot of the altar, to whkh be 
had fled for fanf^uary. It is not improbable, that the trea- 
cherous Palae}ogtts had the greateil (hare in contriving and 
condu<3:ing this affaflination, as the moft likely meams tm 
enable him to feize the imperial dignity, which he never 
would have attempted whilft the young prince waa under 
the care of fo brave and worthy a guardian. Howerer, 
Muzalo was no fooner difpatched, than the traitor caofed 
himfelf to be chofen to fucceed him in the guardianihip of 
the young emperor, and to be declared prote^or of the em- 
pire, without the leaft regard to the patriarch, who, though 
no confummate ftatefman, was yet a perfon of fingufaur 
ieaming and merit. 

His new dignity was foon after fignalized with a cfl^plete 
defeat, which his brother John gave the defpot of JEpirua^ 
who had then invaded the province of Thrace and Macedon. 
The news of this adlion no fooner reached Magae6a^ the 



1 Nioet. in 3ald. C9p» la, ft fe^ 
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place where the new proteftor then refided, than he whs fa* 
lilted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the no* 
bility and populace : for this usurpation the worthy patri«* 
sirch threatened to excommunicate him, and all his adhe- 
rents ; and Paloelogus found no other expedient to ward off 
^lio blow, than by binding himfelf under a folemn oath to 
refign the empire to the young prince, as foon as he (hould 
be of age. This promife having fatisfied the too credulous 
prelate,, he was eaiily perfuaded to crown him emperor. 
^8 we are no farther concerned with any particulars of that 
vfvrper's reign, than as they relate to the Nicean empire^ 
to which he now put a period, we (hall refer our readers to 
-what has been related in a former volume ; and only add^ 
that, having foon after, that is, in the fecond year of his 
ireign, taken Conftantinople from the Latins, he removed 
ihe feat of empire from Nice to that ancient metropolis^ 
where he caufed himfelf to be again crowned emperor of 
(be Eaft. The unfortunate young prince fell a facrifice to A.D.iftSf« 
the ambition of that tyrant, who ordered his eyes to be put ' 

out, and himfelf to be proclaimed the fole lawful and right* 
ful pofiefibr of the empire. Arfenius, now convinced, 
jtkough too late, of his fatal creduHty, thundered out an 
excommunication againft him, and all his adherents : but 
neither this, nor the great oppofition which he received from 
abroad, could wreft the empire from him, though it proved 
a very troublefome and thorny poflclEon^ as we have etfe- 
where fhewn. This was the end of the Nicean empire, 
about fifty-feven yeai;s after its foundation. Nice, the me- 
jkropolis, though it was in a great meafure divefted of its 
grandeur by the removal of the court to Conftantinople, yet 
continued to be fo confiderable a city, that it pafTed more 
than once from the Greeks to the Turks, and back again, 
till it was at length taken by Orchanes in the manner already 
rehted. 

SECT. II. 

The Empire of Trapezond. 

npHlS monarchy, founded, as we lately hinted, much about a.D. i4e4; 
^ the fame time with that of Nice, lafted much longer, * 
and made a much nK>re confiderable figure in the world. It fhtfoum- 
iook its name from the famed city of Trapezond or Tra* ^^^ ^f 
' peziis, w/'hich was now made the imperial feat of the Com- / ^"^/Cf 
fieni, and metropolis of their new empire (G), David and ^^i " 

Alexius 

(G) Trapczus, or Trape- and by the Turks Tarabozan, 
^.9d| called ajfo Trebizond, was a Greek cky in Pontus, 

founded 
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Alexim Gomneni (H)i grandfons to the tyrant Androm* 
cusy who had been lately put to fuch a cruel, yet deferved 
death, by Ifaac Angelas* were the firft founders of iu 
Tbefe having the good fortune to efcape from Conftantino- 
ple together, feized on the more eaftern parts of Ppntos, 
Galatia, and Cappadocia, and ere£l:ed them into an empire; 
and Trapezond being then the (Irongeft and moft confider- 
able city in their dominions, they made it the feat of their 
reGdence, and called their new empire by its name. It 
doth not indeed appear that they immediately afFumed the 
imperial title ; much lefs that they were foon acknowleged 
as fuch. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvais ftylcs them 
only lords of Trapezond ; but it is plain that they foon ar- 
jrived at a conGderable height of power and influence, fince 
AD. 1239. the emperor Baldwin, about thirty-four years after theit 
^ fettling at Trapezond, fought their alliance and friendfliip, 

and was affiAed by them in fome considerable enterprizei 
againft Vataces, emperor of Nice, who had invaded his do- 
minions. However, it is not improbable that neither thefe 
of Trapezond, nor thofe of Nice, took upon them the title 
pf emperors till fome time after the foundation of their 
monarchies; perhaps, as fome conje£tufe ^, not till the 
ufurper Michael Palaeologus had feized on that ef Nice, 
and got himfelf crowned emperor at Conftantinople ; at 

k Crulias Annotate in lib. i. Turco-Gr^c. p. 60, Sec Baudraodr 
fab voce Trapes. Du Frefne Hift. Byzant. p. 166, & feq. 

founded by the ancient Sino- tars, who furprifed and took ft 

pkns, and tributary to them, as at a time when the wealthicft 

we learn from Xenophon, who perfons had taken refuge in it, 

marched by it in his famous re- with their moft confiderable cf- 

treat. It is £tuate at the foot fefis. The Comneni, haviog 

pf a hill, which makes a kind made it afterwards the metro- 

of peninfula on the Black or polis of their new empire, raif- 

Euxine Sea, where it begins to ed it to the priftine glory and 

turn towards the eaft. Its port ftrength which the Romans had 

wa*s once large and convenient, formerly given it ; but the 

and the city itfelf well peopled, Turks having become maflcrs 

and furrounded with fleep moun- of this city, fuffered it to go to 

tains. It was encompafled with decay (i). 
a double wall of an oblong (H) The family of the Com- 

fquare form, from which it had ncni was very ancient and con- 

the name of Trapezus, which fiderable. The reader roay fee 

fignifies a table ; but it fuffered a long account of it in Da 

greatly in the wars between Mi- Frefne, Hift. Byzant. de jFa»i- 

thridates and the Romans, as liis Comnepor. 
likewife from the Scythian Tar- 

(t) Baudran. Tournefort* La Martini^r^ 

which 
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^irhich time the Comncni, cither in contempt, or tedaufc 
^hey could not brook an inferior title to his, likewife aflumed 
the imperial dignity. However that be, it is certain that 
after they took that title, their fucceflbrs maintained it with 
£reat Aiccefs and bravery ; and caofed themfeives to be ac-> 
knowleged as fuch by foreign powers, as long as their em- 
pire lafted, that is, till it was fubdued by Mohammed the 
Great, who, like an irrefiftible inundation, droveall before 
him, as we ihall fee at the conclufion of this chapter. 

It is not eafy to guefs from the Byzantine hiftorians^ 
bow far they enlarged the limits of this new empire; nor 
vrhat number of cities they poff^ffed in the three provinces 
jEibove mentioned. It is more likely they were in a kind of 
fluihiation during their wars with the emperors of Con- 
fiantinopie; fo that we ihall have no occafion to dwell oti 
the topography of it ; thofe provinces, and their chief ci- 
ties, having been already defcribcd in the courfe of this 
Iiiftory. The port called Platana lies eaft of the city. Ar- rfup4rt tf 
rian informs us, that the emperor Adrian caufed it to be ImpezMtd 
repaired ; and it appears from fome ancient medals of this ^^^Jcribed. 
city, particularly two mentioned by Goltzius, that its port 
was very much frequented} and carried on a confiderable 
traffick ; for till that emperor repaired and altered the en- 
trance of the harbour, the fliips could not come into it^ 
but at fome certain feafons of the year ; but it then became 
fit to receive and (belter a great nufnber of them, and of 
the largeft fize. The Genoefe, who had it once in theii" 
pofTeffion, are faid to have improved it "with a large mole ; 
which the Turks have fmce fuffered to go to ruin -, fo that Run tcdt^' 
at prefent the port is only fit to receive faics, and other ^^* 
fmall vefTels ; arui what is ftill left feems to be the remains 
of vfhat Adrian had formerly executed. 

The country about Trapezond is fertile in variety of 
plants and fruit-trees, corn, and other produ6):s common to 
all thofe provinces along the Euxine ; but is moft remarki- 
able for the intoxicating and purgative quality of its honey. jToHdir/ul 
Ariftotle fays, it is chiefly gathered from the box-trees that efids of ,.-. 
grow on that plain ; and that it is almoft an infallible re* Uihonej/ 
medy againft epilepfies ; but adds, that if a perfon in health 
ventures to eat of it, it bereaves him of his fenfes ', astWC 
find it operated on Xenophon's army for fome fliort time : and 
as this is juftly efteemed a fingular rarity in nature, which 
the judicious Mr. Toumefort attributes to the quality of the 
flowers peculiar to this territory^ fo this country afibrds a 

I De Mirab. Orb. See Steph. de Urbt fub voce Trapezui, k %i\\m 
Paufan, in Arcad. & alibi. 

no 



no lef^ remtrkaUe one in "aH,. if we inay call by (Hat 

name a ftru£lure which is reareds in iomt meafure^ witb^ 

out any. We me^n the famed convent of St. }obn« fiktats 

in the middle of a large wood, abOut twenty-fiTe miles 

fouth of Trapezond^ and furjrounded with the greafeft V9f 

riety of trees, mod of them of a monftrocis fize anti Height 

Jijirangt This wonderful edi^ce^ all of wood, is built on a Tcry 

'^l'***y fteep and' craggy rock, and inhabited by naonks, who art 

l^rU>^ '* wholly engaged with their temporal as well asfpiritual co». 

' . cerns> and have neither books, learning, politciiefi, Bor 

f ven ib much a«' a kitch^nt The afcent to it is by a &i^i 

of fteps, if a eouple of monftrous fir-trees (reared oppofite 

to each other agalnft the deep rock, Uke the two- (rdes of a 

lad^Ier, and fo coarfely notched with a hM^hefl^ that the tt* 

peit^il rope-dancer could not go up and down it wvdioift 

dan|€r of breaking his neck) caii deferve that iiame. Hcwr* 

cv^, to prevent accidents of that nature,; the cunning, ar^ 

chiteQ. hath wifely feared fome pofts on each fide to affift 

the climbers, without which it would be impoffible fo 

ireach' half-way upi to the top, or even to defcead, with^ 

<Mit being giddy \ the two* trees being as b%h a^ the maft 

of 9 large ihip. It is hardly poffible for the' firft men, had 

they been even the muttim & turpe pecus that HoMC 

makes them, to have contrived a more rude and fimple flaii^ 

cafe. The reft of the building is after the fame primitift 

llyle, and all the avenues to it give the n^oft lively idea of 

the infancy of nature^ though variegated ^vith the moft de^ 

Jightful profpefts of fmall landflcips, rivulets flowing from 

ft great number of clear fp'rings, ftorfed with delicious 

^ fifli : at a diftance appear ftately woods, which fhelter it 

froo^ bad weather and worf^ neighbours^ capaA>le of laifi 

ing and delighting the moft contemplative^ minds ;* to 

' the good monks here,- who are about ftwty in numberyare 

of ^oo>coarfe a ftamp to' improve it to fuch advantages, aiid 

olily vSc their apartments- as fo many cells or dens^ wh^it 

j^b^ retreat and fecuiethemfelves from the infults of' tSe 

Turks, that they may attend their devotions with greater 

eafeand.fafety. . 

to Incme. They are neyerthefefs wealthy, being matters of all thf 

tQHritory round them for above fix miles, and having fom* 

i;onGdierable farms . on: the adjacent mountains, and evea 

fome.houCesin Trapezond. The misfortune is, that tie 

lyiranny o£^ the Turkifh government fuffisrs them- to reap bdt 

iittlef comfort or adviintage from either, infomuch thattb^T 

dare not build themfelves a church, or a better monaftcry, 

left the Turks ihouki^ demand or feizc oht tfie money that 

was deGgned for that ufe^ as foon as either work was beg^ 
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^>n \irliich account they cboofe to live a kind oJF eremetic 

life, in that rude and aloxoft inacccOible retreat* 

There are feverai s^pcient ruins in the neighbourhood of Other r«- 

^Xrapezond, which flill preferve fo much of their priftine riofities* 

-grandeur as to ma^ke one regret the dreadful bavock which . 
^he Turks have made among them} particularly fome once 

lately churche$} part of which are now turned into 
XQofques, and the reft gon^e to ruin. As to the city of Trar 
fj^zond, it ftill retains the title of archbifhopric, though » 
iiery poor one, and is the refidence of a beglerbeigh. tt 
0aiids on the coaft of the Euxine fea, eighteen miles northr 
^aft pf Tocat, and about forty foutb-weft of Rizza, in. latir 
tude 41 degrees 5 minutes, and eaft longUude 39 degrees 
22 minutes. 

The Trapezuntines were of the Greek church ; and after ThirreU' 
the foundation of this new empire had a patriarch of their g^°"* P^ 
own, but whether chofen by the emperor, or the clergy, ^^^''^^"* 
can only be gueffed at. After their becoming fubjedt to 
the Turks,, the latter ftill chofe their patriarchs, who were 
Afterwards confirmed by the fultan : this- wa&done in'every 
place fhrbughottt the. Turkifli cenqufeftd, in the fame man- ^ 
tier a« it was praSifcd under the Chi^ifMiiA emperors; thsNt 
is, without paying any fine to thetreafury. The clergy of 
Trapczond were the firft who caufed this dignity to be 
loaded with a tax of a thoufand ducats ; which by degrees 
came afterwards to extend to thofe 06 thei-r other oonquefts. 
As for other particulars of their religion, lawS, and cufr 
tomsj It is unneceffary to dwell longer on them, confiden- 
jiog that thcfe two empires were only difmembered^ itoiA 
the grand encj and differed in nothing- from it but in their 
change of government, or rather governors. . With refpeA Tradi, 
to their trade, confidcring the excelient (ituation of their 
metropolis, and fome other cities, of which we have fori- 
merly jjiven an account in the Pontic hiftory, we need' not 
doubt but the emperors encouraged it all they could 5 and 
^he medals produced by Tournefort ^y as well as the coins 
mentioned by Du Frefne % are proofe of the trade and 
opulence, both of their empire and its metropolis, though^ 
fittce their falling into the hands of the Turks, they have 
fared like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed 
of their ancient commerce and fplendor. We fhall now 

{;iye an account of the Trapezuntine monarchs, from A- 
exius their founder to David their laft emperor, and of 
their different war^, by which they maintained themfelves 
in their high dignity againft fo many powerful enemie*^ 

^ Voyages aa Levant. " RifKByzant, Stemm a8* p. x68. 

fuch 
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Tttcbas were fomc time the Latins and the Greeks, efpecJ- 
ally thofc of the new Micean empire, and at other times the 
Turks, Saracens, and Perfians. Thefe would doubtlefs 
make a confiderable figure in biftory, had they been tranf- 
mitted in an uninterrupted feries ; but the misfortune is, 
that the Byzantine hiftorians, from whom we have all our 
chief intelligence, have only men.tioncd them occafionally, 
and as they were immediately linked with the aflTairs of the 
Conftantinopolitan empire. We (hall only add, thar the 
duration of the Trapezuntine empire was about two hun- 
dred and fifty-feven, or two hundred and fifty-eight years, 
being founded in the year of Chrift i204» and fubdued 
anno 1461, or 1462. 
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SECT. III. 

Emperors of frapezond. 

u A LEXIUS COMNENUS, fumamcd the Great, and 
^ .^A. his.brothcx David, were the fons of Manuel, and 
^randfons of the tyrant Andronicus Comnenus. We have 
already fpoken of the usurpation and tyranny, as well as 
the tragical end of the latter. Manuel was the eldeft fon of 
Andronicus ; but fo unlike his father in his vices, that be 
was difinberited and imprifoned by him, and his next bro- 
iber John fxras appointed his fuccefTor ; but when he found 
the whole populace exafperated at this fettlement, he then 
^tried in yain to appeafe them, by pretending that he always 
defigned the empire for Manuel. Upon the death of An- 
dronicus, and the reftoration of Ifaac Angelus, or rather, 
ibon after the taking of Conilantinople by the Latins, Ma* 
Jiuel's two fons, Alexius^ and his brother David, fled into 
Pontus, feized on Heraclea, and foon after made themfelves 
mafters of the whole province of Paphlagonia, Colchis, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, with fome other cities of lefs note; 
and Alexius fixed his imperial feat at Trapezond ^. He 
foon after formed an alliance with Baldwin, emperor of 
Conftantinople, 9nd affiled him againil Theodore Lafcaris, 
as we have already hinted. It does not, however, appear 
that he then took the imperial title, mod authors being of 
.opinion, that it was either bis grandfon or great-grandfon 
that firft aflumed it p ; and that he contented himfelf witli 
that of duke or lord of Trapezond, as he is ftyled by an an- 
cient author, who mentions him on account of his having 



, * Nicetas in Baldwin, 
Frefne fub Alex. Mag. 



Acrop. cap. 7, Aitbon. cap. 13. f Pa 

bound 
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*lioBnd himfelf to furnifli the fultan of ^conium with twd 
liundred lances ^ He was fucceeded by^ 

2. f Comnenus \ and he by Uufucctf^ 

2. Comnenus; of whofe name arid father wc firs. 

know nothing, 

4. John Comnenus ; the firft, as is generally fuppofed^ y«A«. M* 
that took upon him the title of emperon We hinted, a Jj'A ^^' 
little higher, that he probably aflumed it out of emulation "J^p^^gf.^ 
to Michael Palaeologus. A contemporary author, who was 
prothonotary to Palseologus, fays % that John rather fuiFered 
himfelf to be complimented with it by the Greeks» out o^ 
contempt to that ufurper, who, by his fubmif&oh to the 
pope, and uniting the Greek and Latin churches, had p&n^ 
dered himfelf odious to them. Another, who lived near 
the fame time *, affirms, that the province of Trapezond 
■was anciently under the government of dukes, who were 
fent thither in that quality by the Conftantinopolitan empe- 
rors ; that one of thofe governors, having rendered himfelf 
abfolute, tpok upon him the title of king. We do not find 
that Michael made any oppoCtion to it. The odium and 
other misfortunes he then laboured under, obliged him to 
confirm it -, at lead he thought fit to court his friendfhip and 
alliance, by offering him his daughter Eudocia Palseologina AiDiiUf. 
in marriage ; which John readily accepted, and went to — — -*.— 
Conilantinople to efpoufe her : and it is probable that his Alliance 
new title was then acknowleged and confirmed by his fa- *^''* ^'' 
ther-in-law. All that we know farther of him is» that he ' *' * 
was earneflly courted by pope Nicolas IV. to engage in the 
Holy War about the year 1291 ; aridthat he died about four A.D.1295. 

years after, and left two fons by' his wife Eudocia, namely, ~ — 

Alexius II. who fucceeded him, and John his younger bro; *''^'^» 
ther, whom that princefs took with hei» being then very 
young, to Conflantinople, foon after the emperor's death ^ 

5. Alexius II. was born in 1282, and left, by his father's ^hxius H* 
laft will, under the guardianfhip ef Andronicus Pal2eQlogus 

the elder. He married the daughter of an Iberian prince, 
though he had the offer of a much richer wife, which An- 
dronicus Auguftus had defigned for him. He defeated the AJD.i%q%j 
Gcnoefe, and foon after entered into ah alliance with them* ■ 

He was fucceeded by his fon 

6. Bafilius I. who was compelled to take arms, in order to ia^Rus L 
gain his paternal inheritance \ He was highly courted by A.D.i3io» 

q Vincent. BeUovac. Tub ann. 1S40J r Ogeriui apud Wadd* 

Vide Du Frefne fub Job. Comnen. • Aithon. cap. 13. t P^icbym, 
lib. vl. cap. 31, & feq. GregQras,Jib. v. & vi, B^OV.fubann* iiSi« 
o. la. « Gregor, lib. xL 

. Vol. XVI, 2 pop« 
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pope John XXII. to go orcr to the church of Rome ^. HW 
firft wife, or, as feme think, his fecorid, was Eadocia, the 
natural daughter of Andronicus Palseologus the youAger '• 
He was fucceeded by 
BafiUus IL 7* Bafilius IL called, alfo the To.unger, to diftmgnifli him, 
as is fuppofcd, from his father. He married Irene Palaco- 
logina, the daughter of Andronicus the younger ; which 
proves that he muft be different from the former, who had 
married Eudocia, another of that monarch's daughters; for 
it was contrary to the canons of the Greek church to marry 
two Gflers. Irene, however, was afterwards divorced, to 
make way for another woman of the fame name, with whotA 
the emperor was much enamoured ; a circumflance which 
A.D.I339* fo exafperatcd his queen, that (he foon after comrived 
•; — TT^ their ruin : fhe caufed him to be killed by fonac private 

kUwu! ^^^^^ * ^"^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ children, under a guard, 
* to Conftantinople* She governed the empire for feme time, 
during which (he difpatched an embaflfy to her father, de- 
firing him to fcndfome proper perfon, to whompflic might 
be lawfully married, and have children by, to fucceed to 
Nit nign the empire. The niatter was no fooner known at Trapezond, 
raifes a than an infurrefiion was raifed againft her, which ended in 
T€^k, a civil war, in which Tzanychita, a Trapezuntine noble- 
man, who was head of one of the fa£lions, was kf^ed^ 
What became of her, or how the matter was concluded, 
Bajit*s ^c are not told; only that Bafil the emperor died' in the 
dtaih. year of Chrift 1339*. He left children both by his wife 
and by his concubine. He was fucceeded by a Ion of the 
former, 

— Cfffflr- 8. Comnenus, whofc ChirifHan name has not been 

menus. tratifmitted to us \ and this laft by his fon Alexius. 
AUxittstn. 9* Alexius III. and the famed princefs Eudod^Gomnena 
and Eu- fcem, by all circumftanccs of time and place, to have been 
Acta. brother and fiftcr, though their father's name is not re- 
eorded by any hiftorian ; neither is it eafy to gucfs at what 
time the former' began to reign. His (ifler was a lady of 
extraordinary beauty, and, after having been married fomc 
time to a Turkifh noljlcman of great diflinftion, by whom 
(he had feveral children, as foon as fhe was a widow (he 
was courted aijd bejtrothqd to Manuel, the fon of John, em- 
peror of Conflantinople, who brought her accordingly thi- 
Married /o ther to cotifummcatc his marriage r but here that old mo^ 
iA# old €m^ narch, though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmities* 
ftror. became fo enamoured of her, that he married her himfclf 

^ Od. Reinald. fub ann* 131^ tt, 95. x Greg. Kb. xi. Vide 

Du Frefne in Bafil, I* r Excerpt, ex Greg, apud Do Freffc it 

Sadl. II. p. i93« s Vigner. ia-Bibh Hiftor, 

abottt 
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JubbUt x\i(i year 1380% that isf towards the cpd of liis 
life and reign 1 at which time this Alexius was upon th^ 
^brqne of Trapezond. Thi? laft married, if We hclieve Lao- 
iiieus, fome gfeat lady of the Gantacu?enian family 5 who, 
i>eing already, in love with a Trape^untine nobIeinan» fai4 
to have be^n the keeper of the iipperial wardrobe, was re^ 

f Ported to carry on a fhameful intrigue with him. His eldeft 
on was no fooner apprifed of it, than he took an opportu* 
-nity to difpatch her paramour^ and then (hut her up, with 
the emperor^ in a room> with a defign to have feiit then^ 
both out of the wopld by the fame way. He w^s, however^ 
prev^nt;e4 by the people from committing that double parr 
ricide^ and forced to fly into Spain. Alexius was to eta& 
perated at bis fon, that he difiaherited him, and named 
Al^x^pder, his younger fon, to fuccced him; but John JM^ 
found means, by the help of fome Spaniards and Genoefe, murdgrtd 
to returii to Trapezond, where he privately murdered hi$ ^ ^^'/<?«» 
father, and afterwards ordered him to be magnificently in- 
ferred in the cathedral of that metropolis, to avoid being 
fufpe£led of having had any concern in his death ^ 

10* John II. called alfo Calo- Johannes, having thus di^* A.t). 1449^ 
fpatched his father, mounted the throne \ but found it vf ry ■ ■ » 

difficult to keep himfeif upon it : for the Turks, by thig ^'^^^ '^* 
time grown very powerful, attacked him on all fides ; fo 
that he was forced to pay an annual tribute of three thou- 
sand ducats to Amurath, and /afterwards to his fon Mobam- 
med II. to enjoy the quiet pofleffioh of his dominions. Af 
his death, he left only one fon, named Alexius, then but 
four years of age, who was afterwards carried captive, with 
the reft of the family, at the taking of Trapezond. by Mor 
hammed, and a daughter, named Catharina Comnena, who 
was, by her uncle David, given to Afan Beigh, vulgarly 
fcalkd Ufum Cazancs, in order to prevail upon that mo- 
narch b aflift hin^ againft the Continual irruptions bf the 
Turks ^ John had thefe two by the" daughter of One of the 
kings of Spain, whom he married during his abode in that 
country. Some afiert flie Was David's own daughter ^^ the 
laft emperor of Trapezond ; buf without any toundation l 
for Laonicus exprefly calls her the daughter bf John ; and 
P^:^id himfeif, in his letter to Philip duke of Burgundy^ 
fays, that (he was the daughter of Cado- Johannes ^ 

* Laonlc* lib. li. PhrailiE. lib. iii. cap. s. ^ Vide & thrani. 

lib* ii. capi i. Ducas» cap. x«,& 45. Du Frefne Tub Alexandr. p. 194. 
c Lcuncl. in Pand. Turc. n. 1S8. & Vigner. Bibl. Hiftor.'in an. 1456* 
Vid. & Cruis, Not. in Turco-Grsec p. 6i. «* Spar^dugin* Piuf 

in Afia, cap; 531 Si aJ. « Mn^x Sylv. Epift. 391. 
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tavidthi I !• DaTxd Coriincntis, the third brother of John, and laft 
U^ impi' emperor of Trapezond,' ufurped the crown from his nc- 
^^* phew, the young fon of Alexius. He waj a* man of a fa» 

Vagft and cowardly difpofition '. He had m?fl?icd the prin- 
fcefs Irene of the Cantacuzene family, a lady celebrated for 
her greatnefs of foUl, and cohftancy under adverfities^. 
Mohammed 11. fufnstmed the Great, who by that time 
had made himrelf maftftr of Graecia, Rafcia, and Servia, 
and of the city of Conftantinople, declared war againfl Da- 
vid, under pretence that he had aflifted Ufum Cazartes king 
of Perfia, and was become tributary to him. David had 
neither courage nor ftrength to oppofe him ; fo that he 
inarched dire&ly to his capital, and clofely invefteii it by 
VfAptxMd fea and land. The (iege had lafted little above a month, 
iakin by when David, having in vain implored the affiftance of the 
Mdkam- Chriftian princes, particularly of Charles VII. king of France, 
""^ * agreed to deliver up his metropolis, with the whole empire, 

on condition that his and his family^s lives flioald be fpar* 
ed ; that he himfelf fhould be permitted to carry with him 
all his (Children and treafures. Into Europe, and have a fu£G- 
eient revenue afTigned for their fubGftence. Mohammed at 
firft refufed thefe offers with great indignation, not doubt- 
ing to be foon mafter of that metropolis; but a fecond 
parley being defired, he in appearance accepted of them; 
but, having got the unfortunate emperor in his power, be 
treicherouSy caufed him to be loaded with chains, and 
kept clofe prifoner. Being now mafter of the city, he feized 
on the emperor's wife, daughters, and upon the reft of bis 
family, with as many of the nobility as he found in that 
xnetropolis, and cauled them to be fent in triumph to Con* 
ftantinople. Of the reft of the Trapezuntines he chofc as 
many as he thought fit for his fervice, and ordered dgbt 
liundred promifing youths to be brought up janifarics. The 
handfome females he diftributed among his officers and 
favourites, and fome of the fineft amongft his own fons. 
He left in the city none but the meaneft of the people ; 
put a ftrong guard of janifaries into the caftle, another of 
common foldiers into the town ; and made his admiral go- 
vernor of both. The other cities of the empire fpbmittcd 
to the conqueror; fo that the whole was reduced to his obe- 
dience in a few months, and he returned triumphant to 
Conftantinople **. 

*" Doroth. Monfmb. apud Leon. AUat. de Confenl! otr. Bcclef, 
g Pbranz. lib. iii. Spandug. Laonic. ^ Phranz. lib. iii. Spandag. 
Laonic. Doroth. Mojiemii. & alK. Vide & Cruis. Du Frefne, & 
auA. ab cis citac. 
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. Soen after his arrival, he fent the emperor David, and A.D. 1462- 
liis children, prifoners to Adriangple ; and,^ in the feqUel, ■ 
aupon fome motions made, or pretended to have been made, Tkiroyai 
in their favour, by the wife of Ufum Cazanes, he caufed ^'"'P^ j 
rtcm to be put to death. He endeavoured to deftroy the ^^^iZ' 
-v^hole Comnenian family; and npne of them were fpared, 
^ut George the youngeft fon of David, who turned Mo- . 
"liammedao ; and pne of his fitters, who became afterwards 
"Mohammeas concubine K Thus ended the Trapezuntine 
empire, in the year of Chrift 1462, and in the 257th or 

258th of its foundation* 



. CHAP. LXXXI. 

^he ancient State and Hifiory of Spain, to the 
Expulfion of the Carthaginians by the Rod- 
mans ; and briefly continued to the Defcent of 

, the Northern Natiom^ and the uniting of 
its federal Kingdoms under Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. 

S E C T. I. 

Defcription of Spain^ 

A? the only land contiguous to Spain m^s Gaul» from limts Mid 
.w^nce it was feparated on the north bjr the Py- txmtrf 
'rcneesy wc' may confider it as a peninfula. On the other ^P^^ 
other firfes^ we nnd it furrounded by the Mediterrenean ; the 
Sinu« Gaditanus, or bay of Gadez \ the Fretum Hercu- 
leum, or Streights of Gibraltar; the weftern ocean; and,, 
fea of Cantabria. It extended, from eaft to weft, near 
'3 degrees^ fince Lilbon is p degrees 30 minutes weft 
of London^., and cape ^e Bauger in Catalonia 3 degrees 
1 5 minutes eaft of that city ; and from north to fouth about 
9 degrees 40 minutes ; for. cape de Ortegal, the northern 
extremity of modern Spain, is in 44 degrees 10 minutes 
north latitude, and the fouthetmoft point of Tariffa in 
35 degrees 50 minutes north latitude. According to this 

tLapnic, lib« ix« & x. Hift. Politic, p. 2x. Ricaut. Ottoman £ip« 
• pir«, *p. 
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aclenftihalion, aneienl Spam, including Lufitahia or Portu^ 
^al| wa§ about five hundred and ninety-four miles long, 
^pd five huildred and eighty^ broad. As the natural limits 
of ancient ^nd modern Spain are the fanle, they may bc 
cohfideried as entirely the fame region K 
Jfaw of The generality of the Greek writers call Spattt 'i^iifirf, 
ff4m» Iberia, either from a colony of Iberians, a people bordering 
Upon Mount Caucafus, jplanted there ; or from the Iberus, 
the £bro of the moderns, one of the mofl fad^ous rivers of 
this country, hbwevfer, the ancients, who lived before 
Polybius, by Iberia underflood only that part of Sbain cx- 
. tending from the Pyrenees to Caipe, or the Streights of 
Gibraltar, and terminated by tbe Mediterranean ; the other 
part being unknown to, and confequently going under no 
pame amongfl the Greeks and Romans. As the Iberus 
was by far the «no(l confiderabl^ river of this trafk, it might 
have received the denomination of Iberia from thence, as 
E^ypt i^ faid to have derived its name froni the Kile^ which 
Jlomer intimates to have Wen called ^gyptos. But not* 

• withflandin^ what is here advanced, we apprehend, that 
khe trui ^nd prober Ibferia Was drigJhally only that part of 
Spain called Celtib^ria, frdift a body of Celts fettliillg in it, 
.t>pi|nded by\.t}ifc.Iber^s> the Pyrenees, and th$ Mcditcr^ 
r;inean, 

ff^ei The generality of Spanifh writers derive its liame From 

xaUidSpih Hifpan, the fon of Hercules, or Hifpal, one of their fabul* 

pia.orHif' ouskingsj and fatber Briet-frorii Pan, the lieutenant pf 

^««f^ Bacchus^ to which the fyllable hisi which, in the Teutonic 

tongue, fignifies ti/g/?, '^as Added, to denote its fituation with 

refpeO: to the reft of Europe : but it appears from Bochart 

and others, that the Phoenicians called Bpairi, at leaft that 

■ Jart of it kfao'wtt to them', fl^iSB^ Sphahija, ot Spftni/a, 

troti^\^Wjffapban0rj^qni a rabbity becaufe it abounded 

* tvitii thofe animals. 'Ihat the faphm of the Phoenician? 
Jinf^erdd to the rabbity can by no means be alllowed. How^ 

' fcVer, as the former. In nfiaiiV particulars, bore a near rc- 
femblance tp the latter, the Phoenicians, at their ftft arrival 
iti Spaift, Wiight talce them to be the fame apinial, and from 

^ thence impofe upon this coutitry a name which has ever 

' lince pfev^il'ed. The aiicit^t^ fotnetrmcs, from its wtflem 
fituatioh, called Spain by the' ji^ttie of fifcfperia, ^i Hef- 
peiia Uftima : but thefe, and other poetical appellation's, 

.^ pcing atfo;giVen to Italy, ^s well as to other <vefter?i f oun- 

k Strab lib. iii. PJin, Nat. Hift. lib. iii. cap. 7. Ptol. Geogr. lib. lii 
ipap. 4. Vid. & Cbriftophor. Cellar, in ^Gcogr. Ant. lih.«. cap,i, 
fyif mt. I^rden^ »f oil, Qluver^ ^c, 
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triess Vf0 fhall take no farther notice of^ ey^ept tbat there 
.^«rere two principal Hefperias, namely, the Great, which* 
ivas Italy ; and the htfj^^ which was Spain : tbefe were 
likewife 4iftingui(bed jnto Citerior an4 Ulterior^ of the 
JKearer and the Farther ^ 

As Spaifif before the Cantfaaginians mad^ any conquefts Various ^. 
tliere^ W3l% inhabited by many cantons, governed by their 'oifiom of 
own regnltf aa4 independent of each other^ it moil hare ^^^^* 
been Qdgiiially divided into various petty kingdoms, the 
precife number of which icis iiopoffible for us to determine^ 
"What. number of provinces the Carthaginians divided that 
part of Spain fubjefl to them into, for want of fufficient 
light from hiftory, we muft likewife own ourfelves incap- 
s^le of afcertaining. Aa lor the Romans, the firft divifibn 
they made of Spain, or raether that part of it they had re- 
^luced^ wa6 into Hifpania Citerior, and Hifpania Ulterior ; 
nnd this^ according to Livy* cook place immediately after 
theconclufion of the fecond Punic war. However, for 
fome political reafonSf they thought proper uo unite tKdEe, 
<wo provinces in the beginning of the Macedonian war; 
.aad again feparaited them in che coafulate of (^^lius Pae- 
^6 and M. Junius Penaus. This laft difpofition of Spain 
riemajii«d .till the ireign '.of Auguilus, who altered it, by di« 
viding Hi^ania Ukerior into two provinces/Pmvincia Bar* 
tica and IiuiicaQia,'aad a,ffixingthe nameof Pcoviacia Tar« 
raoonenfis sto Hifpanila Citerior. In fonEieof'.the fucceeding 
feigns we find Hb^anta. Ulterior and Hifpania. Citerior 
again meoScioned; nQtwitfbftanding which, that the divifion 
introduced by Av^ihiat continued as long as the Romans 
had any power in Spainw appears ^extremely probable, booh 
iromthea«icient geograplheis and many antique inicriptions 
.exhibited by <i^ruter and Reindius. Upon 'this plan, there- 
iorei . we ftall here gise Diur ireaders a geographical defcrip- 
lion of ancient Spain ". ; 

. The limits of Lufitanla not having4>eeh always the fame. Limits and 
we cannot take upon us to define them. That this pro- ixttntof 
rince Intended, from the Ts^usto the Cantabrian ocean, or ^^J'f^^^ 

< Ex^bf in Cbroa. p* 13. Epiphan. ia HaereCJxvi. feft. S|. Paean, 
^e Hadrian. Scholiaft. Vet. Salmaf. &Cafaub. ap.Bochart.m Chs^n. 
lib.i. cap, 35. ut A: ipfe Bdchart. ibid. Strab« |fb. iii. p. 144— a^. 
• Fiin. Nie. I2ili.4ib. iii. cap, 5. & lib. viii. cap. s 91, 58. ^lian. de 
. Animal, lib. xiii. cap. 15. Shawns Pbyfical Obferyations, &c. in Sytr« 
Phcenic, $cc, p. 376. « Polyb. & Liv. paff. Cic. pro l^onUtp, 

cap. 3. & pro lege ManiU cap. is. Strab. in Extrem. Par. Geogr. 
X>io, lib. liii. p. 503. Pompon. Mel. lib. i. cap. 6. Solin. cap. 23. 
Tacit. Ann. iv. cap. 13. Plin. lib. iii, cap. a. Steph. Byzant. de Urb* 
& Luc. Holftcin in loc. Grut. Infcript. xiii. p. 31. & alibi. Reinet 
lofciipt. Claf. ii. not. 23. k alib. Vid. 8s Cellar, ubi f^pra. 
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at leaft tbe Promontorium Celticuih, \t intimated hf Stralx^. 
■That part of it, fituated betwixt the Anas and the Ta^ 
gus, urctit by the name of Celtica, or the counlry of the 
Celts, as has been obferved by Ifaac Voffius. After Au- 

Sidus had made the difpofition of Spain already mentioned, 
e Anas bounded Lufitania on the fouth, and the Darius, 
or Dpuro of the moderns, on the north ; fo that the whole 
trad, lying betwixt the Durius and the Cantabrian ocean, 
was annexed to the Provincia Tarraconenfis. Thc~lnterior 
limits of Lufitania, upon the frontiers of the Vettones and 
Carpetani,* are fixed differently by difiFcrent authors. The 
Lufitani pofiefTed the diftri£l boi^dering upon the Atlan.dc 
ocean, and ftretching itfelf from the mouth of the Anas to 
the PVomontorium Sacrum, now known by the name of 
Cape St. Vincent. The fituation of the C^ltici, whofc true 
name was Mirobrigenfe^, according to Pliny, may be col- 
le£ked from what has been already obferved. Some of the 
ancient geographers make the Turduli and the Turdetani 
. one nation, ^.particularly Ptolemy a:nd Strabo ; though they 
:were confidered in a different light by PolybfOS. Be that 
as it may, the Turdetani were undoubtedly a powerful peo- 
ple, (ince they occupied a confiderable part both of Lufita- 
nia and Beetica,' as appears Horn Strabo. The fame may 
-be faid of the Vettones, who fpread themfelves over a lai^ 
tra£l:,i terminated on the north by the Durius, and onthe 
fouth by the Tagus. However, a^ the ancients differ with 
regard. to the^xtfcnt of territory every one of thofe nations 
or cantons : pofTeded, it is probabk that their frontiers 
were not always the fame. Som^ .authors affert Vcttonia, 
« or the country 6i the Vettones, tdhave been a province 
* diftindi from Lufitania^ and limited on the fouth by the 

Anas^ and this potion is countenanced by an inicrip- 
• tion in Gruter "• The principal cities of this province are 
the following : . 
« • '\ , Qn.thefearcoafl, i. Barbarium Promontorium, a. Oli- 
. fippo,. 3» Tagi Fluvii Oflia. 44 Pontes Fluv; 5. Lunae Mon- 
-' itisrronaontorium. 6. Mondae Fluv. Oflia. y.Vaci Fluv. 
Oflia. 8. Dorise Fluv. Oflia. 9. HannibaJ* 

The inlands were, I. Lavara. aVAfitium. 3. SeEum. 

•4. Elbocoris. 5. Arad^fta. 6. Verariumt 7. YcUadis. 8. 

^minium. 9. Cbretina. 19. Arabriga. 11. Scalabifcui. 

12. Tacubis. 1 3. Concordia. 14. TaUbriga. 15. Lang©- 

briga. 16. MendecuHa. jy; Caurium. 18. Tunnognm. 

n Strab. lib. in. p. 96, 105. & alibi. Ifa^c Voffius in Pompon. McL 
Plin. wbi fupra. Polyb. ubi fupra. Prudent. Paflion. Evilal. vtr. 18^. 
Pctr. de Marcfl, Marcae Hifpanic. lib. ii. cap. 2. Grut. Infcript. p. 
383. npt. 7. & Cellar, ubi fupra. 
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-^9* Btirdua. 20. G)larnum. 21. IfMbecds. 22; Amni^a; 
23* Ebura or Ebora. 24. Norba Csefarea. 25. Liciniana; 
^6* Augufta Emerita. 27. Evandria. 28. Geraea. 29. Cse- . . 

't:iUa Gemittina. 30. Capafa. 3i.Cotiimbri(:a. 32. Collipo» 
33. Bletifa. 34. Salmantica. 35, Salatia, 36. Pax Julia, 
and fome others of lefs note. 

It will not be expedied that wc flioutd give a particular . 
defcription of thdfe places, a great part of which we know 
little of but the names. The mod remarkable are as follows; 

Plifipo^ OlifippO) or Oliofipon, fince called Lifboa by the 0^fy9. 
Portuguefe^ and by us Lifbon, (lands at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and was corruptly named by feveral of the ancients 
TJlyfippo ; from wfience fome have imagined, that it was 
built by Ulyffes, in his return from the; Trojan war : but 
this notion ought to be treated as a mere fi£tion, deflitute of - 
the leaft ftiadow of hiftorical proof. We cannot therefore 
but believe, that Olifipo, or Olifippo, which from Pliny, 
the Itinerary, and Gruter, appears to have been the ge^ 
nuine proper name of this city, was originally formed from 
the two Phoenician words ^J3ly Y^yV olis ubboy or olis ifpo^ 
the pleafant bay ; for that the ancient Olifipo was feated on 
a bay we learn, frotn Mela; and that the bay, on which 
Lilbqn (lands, is extremely pleafant, all the moderns alldw* 
Olifipo, orLifbon, the capital of the prefent kingdoms of 
Portugal and Algarve, is in 39 degrees 10 minutes north 
atitude, and 9 degrees 30 min.utes weft of London \ r 
Talabrica, or Talabriga, a city feated upon the Vacus*, taUhntt^ 
*m^ntioned by Pliny, Antoninus, and Appian. The citi- 
zens of Talabriga, from their frequent violations of treaties 
conctuded between them and the Romans, appear to have '- .\ 

•had an implacable averfion to that people '. 

Langobriga (B), a town fituated between the Vacus and LoMgo^ 
the Durius, near the fea-coaft. As both Pliny and Anto^ ^^^H^ 

. .0 Solin. cap. 23. Grnt. Infcript p* ssa. not. 5. Plin. lib. iv. qap. 
■%%» Cellar, ubi Aipra, p. 56. Pompon. Mela, Sc Mercator. apud 
Bocbart. ubi fupra, ut & ipfe Bocbart. ibid. P Antonin. Itiue- 

rgr. Plln. ]ib. iii. Appian. ia Bell. Hifpan. 

(B) The word Brica or Sri' the city of Ara, the city of 

M, in the old Spaniih language, Lango, the city of Meido, &c. ' 

ngnified a ctty^ as we learn Hence probably came the words 

.from Refendius. Therefore Brigantea, Brigantii, Brigae* 

Cetpbriga, Arabriga, Lango- cum, .Bngobanna,&c. all which 

briga, Meidobrlga, &c. are are evidently of Celtic extrac* 

equivalent to the city of Ceto, tion(i). 

(i) X^ai^r. Ax)dr* defend, in Antxq. Luiitan* lib. iv* Qetobrig« 
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aia«s t^ke particular notice of itj U muft have been a place 
pf fome confequence. 

, Aradu£laj or, according to R^inefius, Ara Tradudaf a 
Roman town, ftandin^ to the weft of Langphriga. Oor 
|-eader$ will find.it in Ptolemy's lift of the towns appertain- 
ing to LuGtania 'i. . 

i^miniunii a city of this province mentioned by Fh'ny 
and Ptc^my, near the northern batik of the Munda a little 
to the fouth of Talabriga '. 

Cotiimbrica, a city fituated on the oppolite bank of the 
Monda* Out of the ruim of this place has arifen the mo- 
<iern Coimbra, one of the fineft t<>wris in Portugal* cele- 
fatrated sUl over the learned world for the famous univerfity 
-which has fo long flouriflied there. ^ 

Arabriga^ Selliunif atid Concordia, betwixt Conimbrica 
%aaA theTagtts, were placesof fome note, though we have 
fcarce any particulars relating to them preferved by the aa- 
xient. geographers '. 

; CoUippo, a Roman municipium, betiM^een the Alunda 
.And the Tagus* upon the co^ of the Atlantic ocean. We 
£nd this town named, by an infcription in Grater, CoUipro; 
kut that the rthfcre was originally a p^ appears from the 
heft RMmifcripts. of Pliny, as well as another infcription. 
'Mot £ar from this etty, in a fouth- weftgrn dire£tion, Aood 
£b<i«obritium, or as, in our opmiorn, it ought to have, heen 
written, Eburobriga, As the ftones that, prefenred the 
alaovie mexutioned infcriptions were in the neigbbourhobd of 
liiria j Tome beilieve that the rtuos of the ancient CoUippo 
we to be found there K 
. Scalabis, or ikalabifcua^ as fiooie lhi»k it called by Pt<v 
lemy, has beenjoonfidered by CeUarius as the fifth Romap 
fcobtty of Lufrtania^ fumamed PrsoGdium Julium. The 
^amflli writeirs almoft unanimouily agree that the fpot on 
which this town flood, is at prefent occupied by Santerien, 
•a Portuguefe town, about forty miles noith<eaft of Lifben ; 
though the Scalabifcus of Ptolemy had a fituation affigned it 
f o the north of the Munda \ 

Aritium Praetorium and Hierabriga, in the neighbour- 
.hood of* Scalafbis, are mentioned by the itinerary. The 
.former place flood thirty-eight Roman miles from Olifippoj 
and the latter thirty. 

l^orba Csefarefa, a town of repute during the govcm- 
tnent of the Romans in Spain, on the fouthem bank of the 

qPtol. Geograph. lib. ii. cap. 5. Tbo. Retnes, apud .Cellar, ubi 
fupra. r Laur. Andr. Refend. in Antiquit Lufitan. lib. iv* 

• Antonin. ubi fupra. x Grut. Jnfcript. pt 3»3, & p-J>S5« 

u Plin. ^ Cellar, ubi fupra. 

Tagus, 
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*Ti(gu5, txdar ihe femdus ftonc bridge built over that riter, 
and dedicated td Trajan. Pliny calls the inhabitants of this 
icity Colonla Norbenfis. Some Spanifli authors believfe 
•iNirba Csefarea to have been contiguous to IVajan^s bridge j 
1>iit other writers of that nation, well verfed in the ahtiqui- 
'Mes of their country, maintain the contrary. Pliny and 
Ptolemy favour the fentiment of thpfe who place Norba at 
fome diftanee from the bridge, fincc they make that town, 
t)r, which is the fame thing, the Colonia Norbenfis, to have 
Ijeen (itualed ili a territory on the fOuth of the Tagusl Wt 
are informed by an ancient Roman infcription in Grutet^ 
'that the Romah municipia of Liifitania, by fums raffed ^ 
'Attiongft themfelves, finiflied the aforefaid bridge in the 
rtigti of the eoiperor Trajan. The names of thefe muni- 
cipia, or rather their inhabitants, have been preferved by % 
ftone, belonging formerly.either to the bridge or town of 
Norba, and are thefe ; Icadita, Lancia Oppidaila, Arabriga, 
Mirobriga, Laticia Tranfcudana, Colarnum, Meidobriga, 
^hd Interamnia. Some, if not all of thefe municipia, un- 
doubtedly made a confiderable figure, though, we are fup- 
plied with very few particulars relating to them by the an- 
cient geographers and hiftorians ^. 

Bletifa,was fituaied near fome of the above mention^ Blaifiu 
xfautticipia, on the fouthern bank of the Duriiis, as rhay be 
inferred from an infcription in Gruter. The moderia name 
of Bletifa is Ledefma, according to Mariana. With re^e^l 
to any farther particulars of this place we are entirely in 
the dark ». 

Salmantica, called at this day Salamanca, was in the Safmofh 
* Neighbourhood of Bletifa, as appears from the above men- "'*• 
tioned infcription. It is at prefent famous all over the 
Nvorld, on account of the flourifliing univerfity founded 
there, which, for many ages, has been deemed the princi- 
pal feat of literature, in Spain. 

Augufta Emerita, the capital of this province in the Ro- ^P^,^ 
iftah times, upon the Anas, was built by a body of fuper- ^*'^'^*' 
ijhriuated foldiers, to whom Auguftus affigned a diftri^ in 
JLuCtania, from whence this city deduced its name. This 
colony we find frequently mentioned by ancient Roman 
coins and infcrjptions. £merita at firft appertained to the 
Turduli, according to Strabo^ though afterwards it was 
' ranked among the towns of the Vettones, as we learn from 
'i*rudentiu8^ 

y Plin. PtoL Refend. ubi fupra. Nonius & Vafaeus apud Cellar. 
Ubi fupra, p. 58. 6rut. Infcript. p. i6*. « Marian, lib. vii. cap. 4, 

J Srrab. Qbi fupl Di'o, tib. liii. p. 114. Num. Auguft. & Num. Tiber. 
Wiirt Ccllv. wbifpp-p. 6p. Prudent, ubi iup.Ludov. Non. cap. 31. 

Ebora, 
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Eh9f. Ebora, called by the Eon^ans, LiberaUtas Julia« was 

Tcatcd between the Tagus and the Anas, though it ap- 
proached nearer the latter than Ihe fornier river. The 
fame foot is at prcfent .occupied by Evor a> ¥^herc t^cre has 
long flouriflied a famous univerfity. , This town was a 
Latin municipium, as app>ears from feveral ancient colng 
and infcriptibns *. 

$4d0€uu ' Salacia, the Alacer do $al of th<: -moderns, flood feme 
Imilcs to the weft of Ebora. From fomc ancient infcriptions 
in Gruter it may be inferred that this jplace was a Rom^ 
munlclpium. ' ^ ' .," !' 

Pax JuJia \ Pax Julia, the Beja of (Tie moderns, a city in the foutbcm 
pfirt of the province, flood near the frontiers of the Turdctani, 
if It did not aftually belong to that nation. * It is mentioned 
"by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Antoniijus. Near this pliace a great 
number of Roman coins and 'inlcriptioiis have been found 
within thefc few years. All the remaining tra£t to the 
fouth of this city, limited on the eaft, weft^ and fouth, by 
'the Anas, the Atlantic ocean, and bay of Gades, from its 
iigurc, was called Cuneus by Pom|>onius Mela and Strabo. 
l^jrtilis, Balfa, Offonaba, and other places of this tra£l, da 
not deferve any great regard. However, it may not be im- 
rcrpper to obfcrve, that, according to Refendius, MortoIa» or 
Mertola, a modern town upon the Anas, and Tanilla, or 
^avira> a confiderable city of Algarve, anfwer to the an- 
cient Myr tilis and Balfa. Offonaba, if we believe the fame 
author, has for a long time lain in ruins, though fomefoot- 
, 'fteps of It are ftill remainTng, particularly in the walls of 
F;^ro,; another town of Algrave, upon the fea-coaft." The 
. . Xacpbriga of Mela flood under the Promontbrium Sacruiq, 
known in thefe times by the name of Cape St. Vincent, 
.upon a fpot occupied at prefent by a village called L^goa 
'by the Portuguefe, near the city of Lagos, where Come rums 
"are {till to be feen *. 

. The Lufitanians, if we credit Strabo, preferred exifting 
. 'upon the plunder oiF their neighbours to the improving thcjr 
lands, though naturally fertile an'd rich. In other cafes 
their manner of living was rude and fimple. They ufcd to 
warnj themfelves by means of fire-ftbnes made red bot. 
'They batlied in cold* water, eat only of orte* difli at a meal, 
and that very fparingly. Their drefs was comnionly black. 
. 'They made no ufe of coin, but either bartered one commo- 
'dity for another, or for Tome plates of filver, flatted wi|h 
the hammer, and cut into pieces. They ufed, like the Egyp- 

« Gruter. Infcript. p. 4^9. n. 9. a Plin. Ptol. Antonin. uW 

fupra. Pompon. Mel. & Strab. ubi fupra. Laur. Andr. Rcfcnd.jn 
Antiquit. Lufitan. Grut. Infcript. paflf. 

tianSi 
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tiansy Gauls, and other ancient nations, to expofe their fick 
on the highways, that travellers might direft them to proper 
medicines for their cure. They were exceedingly robuft, and 
fo warlike, that the Romans did not conquer them without 
great difficulty and length of time \ 

The chief promontories of Lufitanla were the Promonto- pr^mrnn^- 
rtum Sacrum, Ptomontorium Barbarium, and the Promon- riesoflm^ 
torium Magnum, or Olifiponenfes to which fome add a-A^«»*«« 
fourth, called by Pliny Cuneus. The Promontorium Sa- 
crum, or Cape St, Vincent, formed an angle^ projefting 
into the bay 6f Gades and the Atlantic ocean, which was 
termed the weftern extremity of the world by otrabo. The 
Promontorium Barbarium, at prefent Cape Spichel, lay to 
the fouth of Olifipo, though not very diftant from the mouth 
oftheTagus. The Promontorium Magnum, or Olifipb- 
nefe, ftyled by fome of the moderns Cape de jlocca Sintra, 
projcfted into the Alantic ocean iitear Olifipo, and was 
efteemed by Pliny the common boundary of earth, fea, 
and'heaven. As for Pliny's Cuneus, it is fuppofed to be 
the promontory now known by the name of Cape St. Mary, 
by Celiariuis *=. » 

The principal ports of this province were thofe of Olifipo, Ports and 
at prefent Lifbon, and Hannibal. The fituation of the iftands* 
former is fo well known as not to admit of a difpute ; but 
that of the latter cannot be fo eafily afcertained. Mda, 
upon whofe authority it entirely depends, places it near the 
Promontorium Sacrum j which is all that we can fay of it. 
The only illand defcribed by the ancients, on the coaft of 
Lufitania,- is the Londobris of Ptolemy, the Barlenga or 
fiarlinges of the moderns ^. 

' The Mons Herihinius of Hirtius, the modem Arminno, j^ountams^ 
vr2S the only mduntain of note in this country. It is rather 
a4ong ridge of mountains, fince known by the name of 
Sierra de Eftretta, and running from north to fouth, be- 
tween the provinces of Beira and Tra los Montes. Oifthe 
top are two lakes of vaft extent, and very deep, one of them 
efpecially, which they have never yet been able to fathom; 
It is ftill more furprifing, that they are calm when the fea 
is fo, and rough when that is ftormy. Hence, as well as 
from the loud and dreadful noife they make, which is 
echoed by the adjacent hills, and heard at many leagues 
diftance, they are judged •to have fome fubterranean com- 
munication with the ocean ; which is ftill farther confirmed 
by wrecks of (hips which are fometimes thrown up by their 

• b Strabo, lib. iii, c Plin. lib. iv. cap. ii. k alibi, Sc Hardouln. 

in loc. Ptol. lib. iit Cj^p. 5. Cellar, ubi fupra« 'Mel. lib. iii. 

cap. i« 

waves^ 
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waveS) though at near four miles diftance from the f^ga* 

Herminius Minofi now Sierra de Marvao, from the city oi 

that name, is part of the greater Herminius, and runs into 

the province of Alentejo ; but is not near fo .confidcr^ble* 

The warlike inhabitants of the former were called Plum-r 

barii» from their lead-mines and works % and, according to 

Cellarius> the city of Medobrigaor Meidobriga, ftood at thf 

foot of it •. 

KviTu "^^ ^^^ celebrated rivers of Lufitania were the Ann^ 

the Tagus (now Tajo)» and the DuriuSt The Anas i^ 

called at prefent the Guadianai the Tagus the Tajo, and ti^ 

Durius the Donro* To tbefe may be added the Muodaii 

which now goes under the name of the Mondego ; and th( 

. Vacus, now called the Yoga. They all flow from £• to W« 

and empty themfelves into the Atlantic ocean ^ 

Cmofius. We fliall here only mention fome few natural curioCtief 

of LuGtania: i. The lead»mine near Meidobriga, from 

whence Pliny denominates the inhabitants of that plac« 

I^lumbarii $ which ftill exifts. 2. The golden fand, or fmaU 

particles of gold, mixed with the fand of the Tagus* Tbii 

we find atteued by Pomponius Mela, Ovid, Pliny, and Sip 

lius Italicus ; and the truth of it feems confirn^ed by Re^ 

fendius ; for that famous antiquary aflures us, th^t fonie ^ 

thofe golden particles wer« found, intermixed with the faiJd 

of the Tagus, in his time ; but that the laws of Portii^ 

would not permit people to throw up the interior iaind on 

the banks of the Tagus, with which tbefe particles are itip# 

pofed to be incorporated, left the neighbouring fruitful 

fields (hould be thereby damaged. He adds, that the kings 

of Portugal have a fceptre of the Tagaai gold, than which 

no purer is to be found in the world s, 3. Befiiks the two 

lakes already defcribed, we may add the famed pool near 

tloya, remarkable for its hideous noife, like that of thun* 

der at a diftance^ which is commonly hea/d before a ftofm, 

at #ie diftance of eighteen or twenty miles. 4. Another 

pool, near the river Mondego, mentioned by Pliny, and by 

many modern authors, which is obrerve4 to fwallow every 

thing that is thrown into it, though evier fo light. We 

might add the great variety of hot and medicinal, and other 

furprifing fprings, with which this kingdom aboands ; ^thefe 

may be feen in Vafeus's defcription of it, who adds, that 

the fingle province, formerly called Ijoterainnis, and 00^ 

Entre JDuero e Minho, hath no lefs than twenty*five thoui* 

, iand conftantly flowing with dear and excellent water. . 

« Hirt. cap. 48. Cellar, ubi rupni» p. 60, 61, & feq. f VXoh 

ubifupra. s Pompon. Mel. lik. iiju cai»» j. EUa, lib. iv.cap.it. 
& lib. xxxiii, cap. 4, 

Tic 
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The .fccdnd province of Hifpania Ulterior, or Farther Baticu 4^ 
Spain, was Bsetica, fo called from the famed river Bactis, fcribed* 
ilncc Tatteffus, and now Guadalquivir, or the Great River. 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lufi* 
tanic fide f it was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterra* 
nean, and the Sinus Gaditanus, of gulph of Gades ; and 
on the north by the Cantabric fea, now the fea of Bifcayl 
Its limits towards the north-eaft^ or province of Tarraco, 
cannot be fo well fixed, becaufe they arc rightly fuppofed 
to have been in a conftant flu£tuation» as each petty mo« 
iiarch had an opportunity to incroach upon his neighbottr\ 
The Baetis divided this province into two parts ; on the one 
fide of which, towards the Anas, were fituate the Turde- Its inhai^ 
. tani, from whence the country was called Turdctania, but ^^"'** 
better known by the name of Baeturia. On the other fide 
were fituated the Baftuli, Baftitani, and Conteftani, along 
the Mediterranean coafts. We forbear mentioning a great 
number of others, of which we know little more than the 
names. The reader may fee them in Cellarius above 
mentioned. 

We come now to fpeak of the Roman colonies in thi^ Roman ft* 
province ; which Pliny fays was the moft fertile, heft culti- ^*'''* 
vated, and pleafanteft of all the reft. The Romans had 
four tribunals, or» as they ftyled them, Conventus juridici; 
namely, i. Gades, now Cadiz; 2. Cordova: 3. Aftigi, 
now Ecija : 4. Hifpal, now Seville. They had, bcfides, a- 
bout one hundred and thirty cities, among which nine were 
ftyled colonies ; eighteen municipal ; fw^enty-nine which 
enjoyed the franchife of Labium ; fix free cities ; three al- 
lied ones ; and one hundred and twenty tributary '. 

The whole province of Baetica, according to the laft 
quoted author's divifion, contained what we now call Anda- 
lufia, part of the kingdom of Granada, and the outward 
boundaries of Eftramadura. 

With refpeft to the cities and colonies above mentioned, 
wc Ihall, for brevity's fake, fingle out only fome of the 
ipoft celebrated ; namely, that of the Accitani, fituate be- 
tween the Baftuli and Baftitani, along the fame fliore. Wc 
find it mentioned by Pliny ^, and by fome ancient infcrip- 
tions, under the name of Colonia Julia Gemella Accitana*, 
whbfe citizens w^re called Gemellenfes, becaufe that coi- 
lotiy was compofed of two legions, the third and fixth, a.s . 

appears by thofe infcriptions ■*• It is fuppofed to be the 

ii Cellar. lib. 11. cap. i. it€t i. Gerund. . ^ Vid. Briet« Parallel, 
fiftrt. ft, lib* iv. cflpv $• ^ Hift. lib.iii. capt i* ' Grut. p. syi* 

ih 6. n Cellar* lib.ii,'«ap« i« fc^t |. 

prefcnt 
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prefent city of Guadiz in Granada, an ancient epifcc^il 
fee, formerly called the Accitanus, from Acci, the name 
of that city* Thofe of Gades, Corduba, Aftigi, and Hif* 
J)al, were famous for thei^* courts of judicature. The other 
fouf, whofe fitqation is Icfs known, together with their 
pther municipal and free cities, in a much greater namber 
than in any of the other two provincesi the rcadqr may fee 
in Briet's ParalleL 

niirci^ How few of thofe ancient cities this province had before 

tks, the tntrodu£lion of the Romans, is not difEciilt to guefs, if 

we only confuk the bed ancient authors with any torerable 
attention; though, if we were to truft to the Spanifh 
writers, it mud have not only abounded with them, bat 
they muft likewife have been vadly large, populous, and 
opulent, even before the arrival of the Tyrians, Phoenicians, 
and other nations. But, when we Come to examine things 
more clofely, we find no traces of this beaded number of 
pities : on the contrary it is plain, that, when the Turde- 
tani had, at the indigation of Hannibal, afEded the brave 
Saguntines their neighbours againd the Romans, we read 
but of one city they had, the name of which is not even re- 
corded ". Ptolemy mentions only one fea-port town on the 
coad of the Baditani ; namely, that of Ovpxn, Urce, fince 
Vorgi, in the bay of that name, though we find fo{ne con« 
fiderable places on thofe coads, fuch as Menobia, Abdera, 
portus Magnus, Beria, Murgis, and fome others. In the 
inland parts, were likewife a confiderable number, which 
/ 'Pliny,in hisNatural Hidory, tells usin his time, amounted to 

fi hundred and feventy-two. The greated part of thefe being, 
in all appearance, and froni the Roman names given them, 
either founded or inlarged by that nation, fuch as thofe of 
Ada Nebrifa, Ugia, and Orippa % on the banks of the Bac* 
tis, below Hifpal ; we have not time to dwell upon them, 
but (hall content burfelves with a fhort recital of thofe of 

Eijpal* *the greated note. Among thefe is the famed city of Hifpal, 
now Seville, fituate on the river Bxtis, and the metropolis 
.of this^province. It was formerly a great emporium, by 
ineaiis of that navigable river, which brought a vad quan- 
tity of merchandize to this city, and thence quite up to 
Corduba. This city is dyled by Pliny Colonia Romulenfis, 
and by fome ancient infcriptions Colonia Romulea. The 

Corduba. next city in rank to Hifpal is Corduba, now Cordoua, no 
lefs famed for its rich mines, and fertile foil, or, as the 
poet calls it P, Aurifera Terra, than the other was for its 

n Liv. lib. xxi. cap. 6. lib. xxiv. cap. 42, ^ De hU vide Cellab 
ubi fupra, P Sil Ital. lib. iii. ver*4oi« 

trade* 
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trade. It is fituate on the banks of the faine river, wad 

called a patrician colony, and ie faid by Strabo to have been 

the work of Marcellus; but which of the Roman general^ 

fo called, he leaves us to guefs. TartefTus was once a famed Tttrtejfin* 

city, pleafantly feated between the two mouths of the Bse^ 

tis. Which made a kind of ifland, called after the name of 

that city ^, Tarteflida. This ancient city is celebirated by 

fome ot the Latin poets, as fituate on the fattheft verge of 

the weftern fliore. • 

We come now to the famous bays and ports of this ^Aysand 

?rovince} the firft of which, next to Gades, is that called /^''^^ 
^ortus Meneftaeus, mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo^ who Metafi^nii 
likewife places here the oracle of that name. The next is /*tft-/w. 
that of Befippo, the country of the famed Fomponius Mela, 
and fome others, without the Streight's mouth. Calpe, 
Carteia, Barbeful, Cilniana, Solduba, Suel, and Malaca,. 
within the Streight, and on the coafts of the Baftuli. Me-* 
noba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Fortus Magnus, and likC'* 
wife the famed promontory of Charidemus, are mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and placed by them on 
the Baftitanian coafts. Beyond the promontory lately men- 
tioned are the. cities of Baria or Barea, and Murgis, in the Baria. 
Virgitanian bay ; the former of which is reckoned by Pto* Mmrgis. 
lemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laft fea-port of the Bafti- 
tani. Thofe ancient authors, however, do not agree about 
the (ituation, names, and fome pther particulars relating to 
thofe cities. For inftance, Calpe, which is by Strabo ftyled Cdlfi^ 
a famed ancient Spanifh fea-port, Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, and 
others, only call a mountain : whence the learned Bochart and 
Cafaubon have thought, that Calpe, in the former, was in- 
ferted, by the miftake of the tranfcriber, for Carteia, efpe^ 
cially as no notice is taken in the others of any city befides 
it in that bay. But this has been in a great meafure an- 
fwered, by fome learned men, from the infcription on a me^ 
dal, with thefe letters, c. i. calpe | that is, as they read 
it % Colonia Julia Calpe : and this they fupport'with a pat 
fagc out of N. Damafcen ' j who fays, that Oftavius over* 
took Csefar near the city ofCalpia, which is the fame with 
Calpe : fo that Strabo's text wants rft) amendment, and one 
^ of thefe t^o opinions muft be right j either that there were 
fcveral cities fituate on the mouth of the Streight, on ac- 
count of its advantageous fituatjon, one of which was call« 

^ Strab. ubi fopra. f Spanb. de Prsft. Numifin. p* 766. Norrit 
Cenotaph. Pifan^ p. 207, • Excerpt. Valef. apud Cellar, lib, ii« 

cap. I. (e^ a. art. 34.. 
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cd Calpe or dlpfli or elfe, tbat tbe Ca4?feva, wliicb wvt9 
(hoate near th« piomontorf oC Calpe, had likcwife tak€» 
thxt nsipe from it ; ^nd accordiftgily the itinerary meRtion^ 
a city, in the road from Malagii^fa Gadi'^, catted CaFpe Car* 
t4da^ pinio^ rtfasreby fk<$fit (wo fomeSf prorb^Uy to (hew 
that they SgniStd the faoae thing. Baitefu>l^ ilfta, aixcf 
fome o^bcr fba-ports, appear Ukewife to have been cooii-^ 
derable colonies^ a& well as^ a itmciher ^ inland tovrn^, in 
particular that of Munda, where Caefar defeated the f«)ns of 
v- Pbmpey, 

Thf rfHr^ There are not any Feitiarkable fivers in this prottnee, except 
^^Jk^^f' the Bsitis,. or, as it i$^ fometimes written, Biaetes and Beth. 
It hath^ according to Pliny % its* fpring-hcad in* the Tit- 
gten&aii foreft, fo named from Tugta, a tcywn mentioned i» 
the Ititterarium of Antoflinus, in the province of Tarracon, 
at the foot g! the Orefpoda^^ mountains. Otbert of leflfer 
' noteiaFetbe Barbefola, near the city ©r monnfe C»Jpe j tfec 
Sadoca, which fcems to bav^g divided the BaiteH from the 
AccitaaL^and fome few ofliers m)t wortfe regardrng. TWs 
Ufitmiaifu, province is incicmbered witii moimtains of a confiderabk- 
- length and height. We. find^ however, birt few deferibed 
— by ancieiit anthofs. Ptoleifty takes iiotkt ©nly <*f two, 
''■ • ■ the Maxlaniand Hipyl», the latter of which were fcarccly 
known td any other ancient writer. Thcfe, as they rua 
akmg the territories of Hifpri Cft Seville, were. We are told, 
called: Illipaej. and, a& they approached neaner to Cor- 
-V. :. duba, denominated Themaritiii and Orthofdadae •^ the for- 
mer,, which are by PHtiy calfedj AHani, run along the fam- 
ed dcfert of ^he fame nart^r'hdW known by that of Sierra 
Morena, in the neighhoufhood o( the city of Caftulo. The 
region of the Baditani w&s- likewife full" of them ; and all 
that is neceffaty to add, with r^elatSon to them, i*, that they 
abounded with metals and inineml^ of feveral tittds, parti- 
cularly gold, quickfilver, copper, and lead; -the- greatcfl 
quantities of which appear, however, to have beerf dug out 
of thofe called Mariani, frotn which the Ronyana reaped 
confideraMe advantage, having every where their* procura- 
torea rei hietalticae, or overfcers of the mines. That of 
Galpe^ IB fteither famed for its height, mines, fertility, or 
on any account but that of its fS'^uation. 
Soilf ell' The goodneft of the foil and air of Spain, in general, ft too 
mate, and yf^\ known to dwell on* This province was parrimlarly re- 
tro uci. markable for It j as appeared from the healthinefs and longe- 

t Plin. lib. lii. cap* i* ^YAt Marin. Skul Rcb. Hi^, lib. i- 

fed. de Monubtts, 
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tfity of Its^ inhabitants. And fo little did they know of pliyfi«, Healthy in* 
tbat, if we believe PofidonJus, they ufcd, like the Lufit'ani, habitants. 
to laytheir fick relation* along the public ftrects and roads, 
to have the advJce of pafffengers. He adds, that their very Stout <wo' 
'women Were forobiift' and healthy, that tbi^y never kept ^^*. 
their beds aFter 'delivery. Their mountains) as' Well as va)- KicKmouHm 
leys, afbrdcd plenty of corn for men, and barley for tbeir '''^*'« 
liorfes afiid Tattle, the former of which they bred in great 
<|aan titles, and managed with great dexterity both at hotne 
imd abroad, and efpecially in their warlike expeditions. The 
mitk of their kine was, it feems, fo very rich and fine, from 
the fra'gt&nt herbs they fed upon on thofe healthy moutl- 
•tainsy %Hk it could not be ufed cither for food or drink, or 
"^▼en mide into cheefe, without fome mixture of water. Fruits 
of all kifids grow there in the grcateft pei^feftion : but 
thefe are topics well known to everv reader. Mineral wa- iyi»^tff«/' 
ters flow, in the great^ft quantity, both hot and cold ; and ^^^^ii^^* 
the kingdom of Granada is famed for them, and for their , * 
medicinal virtues. Some of them' rife fo hbt^ as to exceed, 
we are toli, even boiling Water. The moft famous of tJ>e Af^^^Ww/ 
warm kind are thofe of Hifpal, Cordoua, and Granada ; lb *^^'^'''* 
which they attribute the virtue of curing -the mod Invete- 
rate difeafes. There afe two others of great reputation*; 
that called Bxtio, from a fmall town near it 5 it fprings, ih 
a fiTtiall rivulet, from the top of a very high rock, and fall8> 
by two ftreams, into two lakes ; and its waters are celebrat- Jgmnfi 
€d for curing all haemorrhages, by w^fliing. The other is ^^^r- 
near the town of Antiqukari^ $ which is no lefs diftinguiflied ^^'' 
for diflblving the ftonc; and bringing it off by urine*. ^ 

Tarracon, the third province in Spain ^ was by the Rd- Tarracon 
mans ftyled Hifpania Citerlor, or Hither Spain, and diftin- ^ejcribtd. 
guifhed, by the name of Tarraconenfis, from the ancient 
city of that name, then the capital of it, and the refidenc'e 
of the Roman praefes, or governor. We have feen, under 
the two former articles, ' how difficult it is to fettle the li- 
mits of this province, with refpeft to thofe of Baetica and 
Lufitania, on account of their frequent fluftuationl On hsltmitr^ 
the thre6 other fides they are eafily determined, it having 
the Mediterranean on the eaft, the ocean on the weft, and ^ 
the Cantabrian Sea and the Pyrenees on the north, by which 
laft it is divided from Gaul. Tarracon, being by far the . 
largeft of the three, had a much greater number of cities, 
and variety of nations, as well as, in all likelihood, of petty 
kingdoms and governments. It was divided into two parts Din>idtd 
by tfxe famed river Iberus, now Ebro, which ran almoft h^^^ 

< Marin. 9kul, de Reb. Hifp. lib. u cap. de FoA(ibu«. 
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acrofa the wh6le province, having its foarce on the noft^ 
weft fide of it, between the Cantabrian mountains^ aid 
reiy near the fea of that name j and by a fouth-eaft courfi^ 
emptying itfelf into the Mediterranean, about thirty miles 
below the city of Tarrace. Along the fouth-wefl: fide of 
that river were feated the Celtiberians, the ftofi: ancient, 
and by far the moft confiderable, of all the nations of Ais 
province, if the others were not, indeed, fo many diftind 
tribes defcended from them, as we are apt to believe, from 
the greater pscrt of their names being of Celtic rather than 
of any other extra£i:. This canton was denominated from 
them Celtiberia, and reached from the mouth of l^.Ibena 
quite to the country of the Cantabri, on the opp€^9 <;oafts. 
Along the courfe of it, on that fide, were, among other 
people of lefsnote, the Illsercaones, feated juft within the 
mouth of it. Higher up are placed the Hedetani or Sedo- 
tani, Pelendones, Belrones, and laftly the Cantabri. Nearer 
to fiastica, and on the borders of it, were, towards the Me- 
diterranean, firftf the Conteftani, mentioned alfo under the 
laft article ; and acrofs the country, towards the oppofite 
fliore, another tribe of the Turdetani, the Lobetani, Lu- 
.fpfiesr Carpetani, Arevac«, and Vaccaei. Thefe two laft 
•were feparated from each other by the river Duero, whicb 
was the confine of Liifitania on , that fide. Weft of the Can- 
tabri and Vaccaei were, oi^ the Cantabrian coaft, th© Tranf- 
montani and Artabri ; and in this laft was the Artabrdm 
Celticum, called alfo Promontofium Nericum, now Cape 
Finifterre. In the inland parts are placed the Ailures, Au- 
guftani, Lucenfis, and Gravii. On the weftern coaft, be- 
tween the cape above mentioned an^^the Durius, were the 
Callaici or Callaeci, whofe codntry was called Caliaedai 
one tribe or eanton of which wpre named Bracarii, and the 
country Bracara ; and thefe were feated on the banks of the 
Durius : the others were diftinguiflied by the name of Ltt- 
cenfes; and both were fubdivided by Ptolemy into feveral 
tribes. All thefe are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Mela, 
^s feated, the former on the other fide of the Iberus, and 
the latter on the hither fidj? of t\)t Tggus. On the other 
fide of the Iberus, along the Mediterranean coafts, were fi- 
tuated the Lacetani and Aufecani, who were parted by the 
river Rubicratus, or, as Mela calls it, Lubrica^us, now h>- 
bragat, near the city of Barcelona. Along the iberus weie 
the liergetes, Jacetani, SueiEtani, Vafcones, Varduli, Au- 
trigones, and Concani; and thefe were feated between the 
head of the Iberus and the Cantabrian Sea. Nearer to the 
Pyfenean Mountains, along that'vaft ridge, were the Cere- 
tanij Indigetes, Cemfi^ Lacetani^ and fome others of le& 
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^enfeqaence. Every one had its <Iiftin£l: metropolis, from 

ixrliich thej either took their name, or, which is peihaps 

more likely, to which they gave that of their own tribe (L). 

"We have already obferved in general on this. head, that thofe 

. diftri^ which end in tania^ and the cities which end in . 

iriga^ are of^Q^^ic extract ; and we {hall add here, that 

tbis province abounds with'fuch, more than the other two» 

as may be feen by the lift of the people we have given be- . 

low ; for where their name terminated in tanu the country 

of courfe ended in taniaj as Aufetani and Aufetania. 

We find, however, the following colonies to have been Roman t9^ 
planted amongft thcfe Celtic fettlements ; namely, in A^J^^^^* 
fturia, the famed Coionia Augufta. Jt is mentioned by Pliny 'Colonia 
and Ptolemy, and in fome ancient medals, though differ- Jlug^fi^m 
ently placed )^, and was a court of judicature, according to 
Pliny. It divided the Afturcs into Augnftanos and Tranf-. 
montanos : we find here alfo the feventh Roman legion, Augnfla 
furnamed Gemina, fettled between the Afturian fea and ^^*^ 
the capital of this diftrid, called Afturia Augufta, now 
Aftorga, ftill a city of fome note. This country was aHb 
celebrated by the poets for the gold it produced* The next Calagurfsi^ 
was the infamous Calaguris^ diftineuiflied by Pliny by the 
name of Nafcica, juftly execrated, by the Roman authors % 
^r the murder' of the orave Sertorius, ihentioned in a for^* 

7 Vide Golitz. Holftein. 8c Hardouin..apud Cellar, lib. ii« cap. f. 
|>£V. 3, & 44* Vide Strabo, lib. iii. Plin. lib. iv. cap. %t» * Vide 
Valer. Max. lib* vii. cap. 6. L. Flor. lib. iii. cap. zz. 

(L) Thus the Bracarii had imagined, but from its ancient 

Bracara, the Artabri Artabruro^ metropolis, which was called 

the Aftures Alluria, the Sueili- Calle, iituate in a pleafant vaU 

tani SueiTa^ the Lacetani Lacca, ley upon the Durius, and near 

the Uergetes Ilerda ; and fo of the mouth of it ; and the port 

the rcfl, unlefs where the .Ro- of it, being become confider^^ 

snans, fettliD|; afterwards, called able in time, was fince named 

thofe towns by new names ; ef- barely Porto and Puerto by the 

pecially we find fome few of Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a 

thofe places ftyled Julia and Port, and by us Oporto. From 

Augulta, as Julia Libyca, in thefe two, Porto and 'Calle, 

the canton of the Ceretani ; came the name of Portugal, or 

Caefar Augufta, among the La« Portucalle. As for Calle, it 

cetani ; Augufla Bracara, Porta muft be owned, that it is not 

Augufta, Augufti Lacus^ ya. mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, 

Oaliicia, and the like. &c. but we find it in the Idne- 

Here we mud obferve, that rarium, which places it on the 

thif laft provmce was not called road between Ulifippo, or Lif- 

fy from the Oalli, as fome have bon, and Augufta Bracara (i); 

(i) Cellar, ubi fnpra, lib. ii. cap. i. fe^. v 
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mtr volume. The city was at firftmunicipali in fome io'*- 
foriptionS} furnamed* Julia, and then made a colony, vidi* 
fome others mentiocied by Pliny % pardcularly thofe of 0£cs» 
Ilcfda, and. Tujiiafa. Calaguris, fince Calahorta, was the 
chief town of * thr Autrigones, feated iadif&rently by geo- 
graphers on either (ide, out by the moft exaA Ai the other 
fide the Iberus« Grachuris^ or Graccuris, placed by Pto- 
lemy among the chief cities of the Yaiicones, was, as ve 
are told by Liyy, built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus, who 
took it from the Cekiberians, and called it by his name. 
Its fituation is uncertain ; only the Itinerarium places it in 
the road to Caefar. Augnfta, at fixty-four miles diftance from 
it, in the road to Tarraco. It is, in fome ancient infcriptions, 
ftyled Municipium Graccuris^ • Some Chriftian champions^ 
who fuiFered here for the faith in thofe early times, are, in 
feme martyrologies, called the Grachurian, and in others 
thellerdaxi martyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of thof« 
two plaees. The laft wefball name is the famous town of 

Initrcata. theVaccaei, called Intarcata, celebrated by ancient authors 
for a fingle combat, which was fought, at the fiege of that 
' '^ dty^betweenScipio^milianus and a bold Spanifli tribune, 
in Which* the latter was killed; and the former had no fooner 
Qfcciped one danger, than he ' expofed himfelf tp a greater, 
and was the firft who fcaled the walls of that place ^. We 
come now to treat of fome of the moft celebrated cities of 
this province, at the head of which we may juftly place the 
metropolis. 

Tarraeo^ Tarraco, now Tarragon, -fituate on the Mediterranean 
eoaft, between the rivers Iberus, or Ibero, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lobregat. It was a colony planted by the two Sci« 
pios, Publ. and Cornel, with a juridical court ; and was the 
capital of Hifpania Romana ^ : but Spaniih authors, though 
they grant thofe two Roman generals to have planted a colo- 
py here, will by no means allow that they founded the cityi 
Ijut derive its origin as high as Hercules, or even Tubal **. 

Saguniiu. Belqw Tarraco was the famed city of Saguntus, or Sa-* 
guntum, on the fame coaft, of which we have fpokcn am- 

Falitttia. ply in a former volume. Valentia, another ancient city 
near Saguntum, was the capital of the Edetani. It is fituat^ 
on the mouth of the river Thurias, about three piiles from 
the fea, and was anciently ftyled Colonia Julia, founded by 
Junius Brutus, whilft he was conful in Spain *, and giren 
to his army. It was afterwards deftroyed, with Herennius 

* Plin, lib. lii. cap. 3. b Liv. Epitom. xlvjii- Aurel. WSt. 

i^^Scip. Mn\\* Appian. in Iberic. Stc c pJin. Nat. Hiii 

lib. iii. d See Gerund, lib. v. &Tarapbfc ex Berof. &aK 

e Liv. Epitom. lv« 

and 
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.^nd Ms aoftomplices, b^ Pompqr^ and Tebuilt by Julias Cse- 
lar. It has retained its ancient 4ig;nity and igraaadeur, was 
jotice the metropolis of cbe kin^^m, as it is ftiii of the pro^ 
^nce of that came, an archiepiicopal fee, aad one of the 
3fxioft confiderabie cities of Spaia. The pepple of this city 
*vere formerly as natich celebrated for their valour >and ho- 
neft]^ by Tully, as they now are cenfured by their own.au- 
^hors, for their fuperfti«k>n and bigotry ^ Before wc leave 
:this part of Spain, we muil inot omit the famous city of Complin 
Compiutum^ now Alcala de Henarez, fo caikd from the ^**« 
aiver Henarez, on whofe banks it was fituate, in a pleafant 
piaio ; andy as that river falls into the Tagus^ the circum- 
jacent cities are eafily furniAied will all kinds of provifions 
and merchandizes. Complutum has now no bi(hoprick, but 
only a collegiate church, and is a confiderable univerfity, 
having been greatly endowed by the celebrated cardinal 
Ximenes, archbifliop of Toledo, under whofe aufpices, care, 
and immenfe charges, the (irft polyglot Bible was compiled^ 
and printed in this city, and is from tbence called- die Com- 
^lutenfian polyglot. 

Weftward of Complutum and the ancient city of Tole- 
tum, nowToledo» and on the river Tagus, was fituate the > 
Mantua of Ptolemy ; near which fpot the town of Madrid, Mawtua* 
the now metropolis of all Spain, is fuppofed to have been 
Gnce built (S) : but of this, and many others, both on the 
fea-coads and on the continent, wc (hall forbear faying any 
«hing farther, they being well known to almoft ^vcry rea- 
der. We havev already hadoccailon to mention fome of the 
moft ccMifiderable rivers, mountains, and promontories, in 
the courfe of this article : the reft, that are of any confe- 
•qucnce, together with fuch natural rarities as may be wdrth 
obferving, the reader will find in the following note (T). 

, The 
f De his vide Marin. Sicul. de Reb. Hifp. in fin. lib. iii* 

(S) Hence wc find it called the Ccltiberi, concerning the 
by fome Mantua Carperana, by fituatlon of which authors dif- 
othen -Madritum and Madritt; fcr fo much, that we can hardly 
but commonly now Madrid ( i ). fay any thing pofitivc about it. 

(T) Befidc« the cities above It was, however, entirely de- 
mentioned, we fliould take no- • ftroyed by the two Scipios; but 
tice of a very famed one, name- fince we find it mentioned by 
ly, Carthage; butwe have had many ancient authors, and by 
occafion to fpeak of it in a for- the Itinerary, we need not doubt 
mer volume. Segobriga, alias but it was rebuilt, bv fome of 
SegobfieBi was the capital of . their fucceflbrs. We have al* 

(2) Vide Sicul. Marin- deReb. Hifp. lib. ii. 
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jjlanJi, The cKicf iflands belonging to the Tarraconian proTin^ 

G^des. are, firft, that of Gades, fituated on the gulph of that naxne» 
between the ftreights of Gibraltar and the river Baetis, and 
celebrated, not fo much for its magnitude, as for the con- 
courfe of foreign nations from, the earlieft times, and for 
its city and temple, of which, as w^ll as of its foundation, 
names, and oth.er particulars, we have already fpoken in 
this chapter, and in a former volume. Strabo gives it the 
length of one hundred furlongs, and a much fmaller breadth, 
yet it had, according to him, no lefs than five bnndred 
borfemen in his time 8. As for the city, we have, in the 
preceding part of this volume, mentioned its being plun- 
dered by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans. It 
was fince erefted into a bifhoprick, under the title of Epif- 
copatus Gaditanus ^. The nixt is the fo much celebrated, 
and fo difficult to find, ifland of Erythia, where Geryon 
is faid to have kept his fine oxen, which Hercules ftole 
from him*. Some have placed it near that of Gades; 
^others think it was the fame ; and others have thought that 
it was either funk into the fea, or was to be fought for 
.^mpng th^ rocks. 
gglfora. The Baleares and Gynefiae were diftinguiflied into Major 
$ind Minor, or, as Mela exprefles it, Majores and Minores. 
Their extent, fituation, and other particulars, are fo well 
known to every reader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell 
upon them. All that we need fay of them here is, in what 
-ftate they were in thpfe ancient times. In the former, now 
Majorca, Ptolemy and Strabo place the two cities of Palma 
^ncl I'oUentia, the one on the eaft, ^ud the other on the 

f Strab. lib. i'u. h Vaf. Chronic, cap. 21, I He(o(]. 

Theogon. ver. 189, &fcq. 

ready given a full account of bedan hills were another ridge, 
the Nqmantine «rar, ^nd the . which crofled one part of this 
fad cataftrophe of that city. province, and at the foot of 

The remarkable mountains, which were the heads of fevenil 
befides thpfe already mentioned, large rivers, fuch as thcTagos 
?irc the Pyrenees, which divide and Anas, which flowed weft- 
Spain from Gaul by a continued . ward tovvard the ocean, on ooe 
.ridge of vaft height and depth, fide; and of the Suero and 
reaching from fea to fea. Thurias, which ran eaflwaid 
They are fupppfed to have been into the Mediterranean on the 
fo called, from a fire which pther. The Orofpedan rid^e 
fpread itfelfoyer thefurfeceof feems to have feparated this 
. (hein, and burnt with fuch province in part from Baetica. 
fieicenefs during feyeral days, They were ^Ifo called Mariani 
that it even melted the metals Montes, an^ now Serra Mocna. 
within their bowels. Th(5 Idu^ 

weft; 
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'^■rcft; and thcfe are by-^Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, ftyled 

Colonix. In the latter, now Minorca, they place likewife 

two cities, Jamno and Mago, which were, however, no 

more than caftles or forts, it Mela's judgment, who was a 

laxative of that country, is to be preferred to the others j but 

as they feem to have been both built near the mouths of 

two convenient harbours, which are in this iflandi they 

doubtlefs foon grew into confiderable fea-ports, efpecially 

that of Mago, which became fince a celebrated one, under 

the name of Maon. Thefe two iflandswere, on account of 

their (ituation and harbours, ftyled Fortunatse, and ftand 

about thirty miles diftance from each other. They were at 

firft poflefled by the Phoenicians, who held them till (^ 

IMetellus brought them under the Roman yoke, for which 

h« got the furname of Balearicus K 

Farther, towards the Streights, oppofite Cape Dianium, p,*/y«y;p 
now Denia, are the two iflands called Pityufse by the ah- jfiaiuis. 
cients, from the vaft quantity of pine-tr^es which they pro- 
duced ' 5 one of which, by far the larger of the two, though 
fmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Ivica J the other Ophiufa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny ; and Mela adds, 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred 
no kind of poifonous, nor even wild creatures ; and that 
if any were brought thither, they could not live in it "*. The 
ifland abounded with pafture-ground ", and with great va- ^hetr pn* 
riety of fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was ^^' 
famed; fome have even added fugar-canes% which it is 
faid they boiled into fugar, and made a trafEck of ; but this 
opinion Cellarius has fliewn to, be a miftake, and that it 
means no other than the dried figs ^bove mentioned. The 
other, by far the fmalleft, is thought by fome to have been 
the fame with that which the Latins call Colubraria ; but Coluirariai 
the author laft quoted hath plainly proved, from the tefti- 
monies of Pliny and Mela, that they were two different , 
iflands, and that the latter was at a much greater diftance 
from that of Ebufus than the former ; and both of them are Ebufus* 
fmall and incpnfiderable. Ebufus was the name both of 
the ifland and of the city in it, though the latter was more ' 
cpmrnonly called Ebufium ; for we find, in ancient infcrip- 
tions of Gruter, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp. or Refpublica Ebufii; 
and are farther told, that it was a colony of the Phoeni- 
cians P. The laft ifland worth mentioning was called Capra- Caprana* 

^ Flor. lib. lit. cap. 8. I Plin. lib, iii. cap. 5. «» Mel. de 

Sit-in fin. lib. ii., nFeft. Avjem Dclicripr. Orb. vet. 621. 

'Nonn. cap, 94.. in Stat, Syiv, lib. i* P Sii. Ital.lib. iii. 

ver. 36 a. 
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rtai and now Cabreiv, probaidf from die nanaber of goats 
St bred, as the Coiubraria £bem6 to have been from its great 
quantity of aiders. It ftands on the fouth of Majorca, and 
is remarked for being fatal to mariners. Ail thefe iflandSy 
and a great number of others mentioned by ancient writers, 
fuppofed to have been fwallowed by the fea, belonged to 
thepr^tivince of iTafracon, and underwent the fame fate of 
pamng from the Carthaginian to the Roman yoke. We 
finli conclude this feAion with obierving from Pliny % that 
this province was divided into fevcn conventus, or provin- 
cial afTemblies, whofe names the reader will find in the note 
(W). It had feventy-nine towns, twelve colonies, twelve 
Roman, and eighteen Latian cities, and a hundred and 
thirty^five ftipendiaria or garrifon8> in the Roman pay, and 
one confederate. 
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SECT. II. 

^he Religion^ Laws, Government, Cujloms^ Learning, 
fcfr. of the Ancient Spaniards. 

np HERE is no doubt that wherever Spain was inha- 
-■• bited by the defcendehts of the Celtes, thither they 
brought their old religion and government. What thefe 
were we have already explained, and fliall fpeak more 
largely upon in the next chapter of the ancient Gauls, the 
undoubted and immediate defcendents of the ancient Celtic 
(lock J for we find a great affinity between them in all thefe 
particulars, as they fprang from the fame origin; but 
as the Gauls are better known to us than the Spaniards, we 
(hall refer the greateft part of what we have to fay on thefe 
different heads to their hiftory ; for could we even admit 
what the generality of Spanifh writers affirm, after Berofus, 
that Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet, came and peopled Spain 
Xo early as a hundred and forty-three years after the flood, 
Gomer, his eldell brother, and the father of the Celtcs, 
mufl have been as foon in polTeffion of Gaul ; and both 
muft of courfe be fuppofed to have brought the fame reli- 
gion, laws, and government, namely, that which they re- 
ceived from their grandfather Noah j which they ftriSIy 
adhered to for a long feries of years, and was in all thefe 
countries the fame as that of the old patriarchs. They wor- 

^ Plin. lib. ill, cap. 3. & al. fupra citat* 



^ (W) Thefe were the Cartha* 
ginienfis, Tarraconenfis, Csefar 



Auguflanus, Clunienfis, Aflu- 
rus, Lucenfis, and Braccsirus, 

(hipped 
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It^elione Supreme -Beings not in temples, baCin totiCc^- SlmpUcity 
crated groves. They bclie.ved a future ftnte of rewards and of their 
p^lniliiineiits.: . They.oflfercd viftims to, and icelebrated fef^ 'worjbip. 
tmis in honour of him ; and in moft things obferved a great 
fifnplicky in qU their religious rites during a ferics of ages^ 
tillj by iatermingling with other nations, tliey degenerated 
into feveral of their dfuperftitions, efpecially into their yari^ 
ous ways of ^ divination. One bloody and' inhuman cuf- 
torn they adopted indeed very early, in common with moft Superfiitlm 
ancient nations, that of hunan (acrifices V ous cuf^ 

B«t as this country, was. afterwards invaded by a variety. '««''^- 
of other nations, the Egyptians, Tyrians^ Pheenicians, Car-: Various r#W 
thigini&ns, and a multitude of others who fettled amongft Hgions in-- 
A^m, it is natural to think, that every people brought their ^^^^^'^i 
own religion and cuftoms with them ; and what thefe were. 
may he feen in the hiftory we have given of each of thefe anJfitpief 
i)ations in the courfe of this work. It isiplain fuch a mix- /*^w»/| 
ture of -diflFerent nations muft have brought not only a vaft 
variety of religious laws and cuftoms, but produced fomet 
alterations in each of them, as they mutually borrowed fome 
doctrines and notions, rites andfaihions, 6rom one another> 
as fuitcd their tafte and circumftances. However, after the* 
invafion of the imperious Romans, whofe conftant policy under th 
it was to. introduce every where their gods, religion, and Romans, 
laws, we need not doubt but thofe that fell under their do- 
minion were^obliged to fubmit tp this change. 

The inundisitiofl likewlfe of the northern nations, fuch as 
the Suevi, Goths, and Vandals, muft likewife have intro^ under the 
duced fuch changes as may be better imagined than ex-* Goths^ &c» 
prefled. We ftiall have occafion to fpeak of them in their 
feveral hiftorics ; only thus much may be obferved here, 
that though they had embraced Chriftianity, yet they 
were all of them infefted with the Arian herefy. This 
did not, however, relax their zeal againft the heathenifh 
idolatry and fuperftition, which had been introduced by the Heatkenijb 
£gyptian$, Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations, whofe idolatry 
temples, altars, and ftatues they deftroyed wherever they ^^^^\fi*^ 
came, obliging all who fell under their dominion to em- 
brace their religion ; but both Sueves and Goths at length 
exchanged their Arianifm for the orthodox faith, the for- 
mer under the reign of their king Ariamirus, or Theo- Arians 
demirus, and the latter under Reccaredus, who made open convertid^ 
profeffion of it upon his acceffion to the crown. Their 
example was followed by the nobles, bifliops, and clergy ; 
jmd their confeflion of fsdth was prefented to the famed 
CPUQcil of Toledo, where fome farther regulations were Their con^ 

jmade J^JP°*^ »/ 
faith. 
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made for the preCenration of orthodoxy, and for introdaciii|f 
a general conforinity of worfliip. This great change ivas 
fo much the more remarkable, confidering the tenaciooiiiefs 
of thofe nations for their old religion, as it was brought 
about without perfecution, or any other violent means* 
Upon the whole it muft be owned, that the Goths made 
many excellent laws and regulations for the better goveriif 
ment in church and ftate. We fhall fpeak of them in a 
fubfequent chapter ; and (ball only mention here a fiHncd 

titMfgj. liturgy peculiar to them, known by feveral names, facfa as 
officium Gothicum, Toletanum, and Mozarabicum (A), 

• • fuppofed by moft authors to have been compiled by Ifidore, 

then bifhop of Hifpal or Seville. This liturgy was con* 
firmed by the Tolctan council, though the pope did not 
fufFer them to enjoy it Ipng, befora he obliged them to ex- 

S^tpprejfid change it for the Roman, not without a long and ftrenuous 

kjthep^pi. ^ppofition from the Goths, efpecially thofe of Catalonia,* 
who fent a number of deputies to the council of Mantua, 
to expoilulate againft fuch a forced innovation. Some ex- 
traordinary particulars are recorded with relation to this 
fuccefslefs deputation, which, as they difplay the unfair in- 
trigues and arbitrary fway of the Romifh court, as well as 
the fuperftitious pradices of thofe times^ we (hall give our 
Fcadcrs in the note (B). 

It 



(A) So called from the name 
of Mozarabes, which they then 
gave to thofe Chrifllans, who 

^ were uader the fubje£tioa of the 
Saracens. 

(B) The merit of thefe two 
liturgies, we are told, was to be 
decided by fingle combat ( it) 
which one champion was to (ighf 
for the Gothic, and the other 
•for the Roman. They did fo ; 
and the latter loft the battle ; 
but the Roman party refufing 
to abide by the event, it was 
again agreed to have it tried by 
Are. Accordingly both books 
were ilung into the flames, from 
which the Gothic was preferv. 
ed, and^the other burnt: but 
fuch was the prievalence of the 
pope's party, as it was managed 
by his legate, that the fynod of 
Leon decided again in favour of 
the latter. The Gothic, how^ 



ever, was frr from being wholly 
fet afide. It was retained by 
feveral confirregations, and by 
feven churches of Toledo, dar- 
ing a confid^able number of 
years. Neither did it lof^iti 
credit by being difufed, fince 
even the famed cardinal Xiroe« 
nes ere6led a chapel in that city ; 
in which the divine worfhip was 
to be performed according to 
the Gothic or Moxarabic litur? 
gy ; but in the end, means were 
found to get it condemned, and 
wholly fee afide, and with it 
the old character, in which it 
was written. 

This chara6ter was not, how- 
ever, the old Runic, of which 
we (hall have occaiion to fpeak 
itt the German hiftory, as hath 
b«n affirmed by feveral au- 
thors ; but the old Gothic, in 
which moft) if not all, books 
wepQ 
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It is probable, tbat though the firftv inhabitants of Spain Covtru* 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firli i»#«/, 
iettling in it, as well as thofe of Gaul, Garmany, and other ^'^h ^^^ 
European nations, yet as they, came to ificreafe in number, 
^d enlarge their territories, they fplit themfelves into a 
muldpUcity of petty kingdoms and commonwealths. There 
was not only a great variety, but likewife a conftant flu£tua- 
tlon of them as they pafled from one dominion to another, 
«fpecially when they came under that of the Carthaginians, 
Ilomaas, Goths, and Vandals. 

After the expulfion of the Carthaginians by the Scipios, Vndir thi^ 
Spain was governed by confals, proconfuls, praetors, pro- Romans^ . 
praetors, and prxfides, from that time to the reign of Tibe- 
rius, if not later j for we find L. Pifo pnetor of tbe Hither 
Spain in his time, and a refcript of Adjjan directed to the 
oonful of Bxtica. The praefides are mentioned likewife in 
(ubfequent reigns ; but that title was of a more general fig** 
nification, and given to the governors of every inferior pro- 
vince. However, it continued under the government of 
forty-fix emperors j from Auguftus, who is faid to havjC 
finilhed the conquefl of it, to Honorius, in whofe reign tfat 
Romans were expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi* 
Under thefe emperors Spain was divided into two pro- Und^r the 
vinces \ but foon after reduced to one, though under ieve^ Reman em. 
ral governors, or legati and tribuni '• About the reign oJF pfrort.^ 
Dioclefian and Maximinian it began to be governed by co- 
mites or counts \ and if any of thefe were compelled to be 
abfent from their jurifdi£tion, they left the care of it to futv 
fiituteSf who were called vicarii. At length, in the time ^ 

-of the Goths, thofe provinces that were fubjedl: to the Ro- 
mans, were governed by duces and praefeflii. Under the jjn^ the 
.Goths they had nineteen kings, during the fpace of two Gotksp 
-hundred years, thii is, from Athanaric, who began his reign 
in the year of Chrift 369, to Leovigild, anno 569. The and SmvL 
Suevi reigned in Galicia, according to Ifidorus, a hundred 
and feventy-feven years, that is, from Hermeric, A. D. 408, Succepon 
to Andeca, defeated and dethroned by Leovigild, wh9 of their 
brought that kingdom under his fubjedion, A. D. 581. I^ ^^&^* 
.this lift of Suevian* kings,, there is a chafm of their names 

"A 

8 Tacit. Ann. Vide & Vaf. Chron. cap. 1 3. 

were written at that time in man, but of a coarfer mould ; , 
Spain, and elfewhere 5 and was and was particularly ufed in all 
near the fame^ with thf^ old.&o- the Vifigothic dominions ( i ) • : 

(1) De hoc vide Vaf. Chron* fub ann 747. Comec, de Gelt. Fr* 
Ximsoii« lib, ii* ^ 

for 
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for a hundred years, from Rcmifrfjund, who itiitOtci. tfiat 
kmgdom with Arianifin, A. D. 464, to Theodtemim's, ^?rho 
embraced the orthodbit faith, the hiftoriaFns not having 
jtkJgcd them worthy of beihg recorded : the others are tcil 
ki niimber, including Recciredds jiift ma*ftloned. Laftlj^^ 
the united kingdoms of Goths and Sueri, which eom^ 
mcnccd with Reccarcdus, fhe fucceffor of LeovigiMi dDd 
fipft orthodox king of -the Gt)ths^, A. D. 568, contintteda 
bandied and tWenty-feven years, that is, to A. t>. 71 3, whefi 
the Moors fubverted the kingdom in the third year ^4 R€>- 
defic, their fevehtccAth and iaft ling. 

What laws the ancient Spaniards originally bad, or what 
new laws were impofed upon them by thctr conquerors, -we 
are ignorant of. We arc infdeed told thit Hcrcule*^ vfkM 
his coming thither, gare them a body of laws, fuch as be 
had brought from his own country, whether Egypt, Tyre, 
or Greece j but what they were we are.totaHy unacqtiaimed 
with. 

' In the art of ^ar, and military difcipline, we fliall har* 
bccafion to point out, that the Gafols, Germans, an<f othet 
totions of Celtic extrad, were very deficient, troAing too 
much to their ftrength and bravery, contemning all other 
artsi and even defenfive weapons as nnbecoming riien of 
real courage 5 but in this refpeft the Spaniards, thoi^ no 
left courageous and athletic, had much the adyatrtiiaj^ of 
them ; and this .was chiefly owing to their being fo' early 
and fo frequently at war with other beUigerent natidtis^ 
from whom thiiy received great improvements. Diedortft 
Kculus tells us % that the Celtiberiatis had fuch an e^i^ei- 
lent way of tempering the fteel with which they made their 
weapons, that no fhield or helmet could refill them; 
and that they ufed them with equal dexterity, whether ca«- 
Talry or infantry. He likewife commends them much fbr 
their extraordinary agility ; and adds,- that they ufed defen- 
ifive weapons, fuch as the fhield and helmet. This ii^tbc 
reafim the Romans were fo long in fubdding them. At the 
introdudlion of the Romans, the Spaniards had fuftained 
fuch long and' dreadful wars againft the Carthagirtians, that 
one might have expefted they would have been qtwte er-^ 
haufted ; and yet it is evident they held out againft them 
near two hundred years before they were totally fubdued. 

That the Spaniards were not dencicnt in point of genius, 
is evident from the great number of excellent men it has 
produced, of which we fhall mention only three of the moft 
iiluftrious, namely, the famed Smz Seneca> who was a na- 



< Lib, ii. cap, i. 
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Hve of Cordfttba ; the learned orat<M^ QuimiKan ; ^nd the 
igreat cormographer Pomponius Mela, often quoted ibrougli 
this work : and though we find' other Earopean mtiong 
very flow and tardy in cuhitating the aftfl^, fucb as the 
Crauls, Germans, and others, who aie£^ed a .fingular con- 
tempt for thcm^ as unworthy of their martial gcnias i yet, 
confidering the vaft concour fc of foreign nation3 in this 
kingdorrr, their excellent iituartion for trade and commerce, 
tbe great quantities and variety of metals which it afforded) 
it is very reafotiablc to fuppofe, that they began to encou«- 
rage them much earlier than any of their neighbours } ami 
it feems indeed almoft incredible iftat they could have fub- 
fifted without them, confidering the continued invafiMS 
'they were expofed to, and the many enemies they were 
forced to oppofe. Even learning, and the liberal arts, if Their early 
we may believe Strabo, began early to flourifli here **-, for progrefsim 
he fells us, that the Turdetani, a people of Bastica, were be- ^-^^'*' 
come very celebrated for them, and were poffefled of a vaft 
number of voltrmes of great Antiquity, and codes ©f laws 
written m verfe, and other pieces of poetry of above fit 
thoufand years* (landing ; which laft, however exaggerated, 
at leaft evinces, that there was fome foundation for their 
pretence of having been early encouragers of learninfg : axvd 
thiis truth is farther confirmed by feveral other ancient au* 
thors*^, particularly by what Pliny tells us ^ of one Lartius 
Licinius, a private perfon, who made no difficulty to give 
no kis a fum than forty thoufand nummi for a book of 
Pliny II.*8 Commentaries. • / 

We make no feruple to affirm, that the original Jwk Their Ian*. 
guage of Spain was the old Celtic, of which we have al- guage, the 
ready given fome account, and fhall have occafion to oU Celtic. 
fpeak farther of in the next chapter ; for, whether we fupu 
pofe, with the generality of Spanifh authors, that Tubal 
went thither by fea, and peopled that country, or, as^w* 
have elfewhere hinted, that the Celtes, or defcendems of 
"Gomer his eldeft brother, fpread themfelves by gradual mi- 
grations, the cafe will be much the fame in this refped ; 
beeaufe, on the fuppofition of the former hypothefis, Tub^l 
and Gomcr parting fo foon after the flood, their language 
inuft have been fimilar; that is, the Tubalians, or, as they 
■iM« called by others, Cetubales, and the Gomeriam, muft 
blkve carried ibe fame language into thofe countries where 
they fettle<i, be it eaHed bf either »ame ; with thi« diiSer- 
> only, that it nnift have been much purer, and more 



« Strab. lib. vA. ^ Fomp. Msla, 8ll. fexK Columd. Mtrtial^ 
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aikaiagous to that of the antediluvian patriarchs, whether 
Hebrew or not : but as that Berofian account is now, by 
mofl: learned men (except the Spaniardsi who are fond of 
their own antiquity beyond other nations), rejedled as fa« 
bulousy we have ventured here, and elfewhere, to afcribe 
the firft peopling of Spain to the Celtes, or defcendents of 
Gomer (G) ; for if we allow the Celtes to have been either 
the firft, or even fome of the mod early inhabitants of 
Spain, it will not appear fo wonderful there fhould dill be 
foundy in the modqrn language of that country, fuch pri« 
mitive words, not with (landing the length of time, and v;k- 
jrious changes, it may have undergone, fince it is no more 
than what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low 
Dutch, and other northern languages* but even in the 
French, the fartheft removed, and moft altered, from the 
old Gaulifli or Celtic. We may add, that the modem 
Spanifli preferves more of the mafculine grandeur, beauty^ 
and energy, of the old Celtic, than any other in Europe. 
The fame may be faid of the Spanifli nation, with refpc£i 
to the ancient Celtic grandeur and dignity ; and we may 
add>.of their pride, and fingular contempt not only for 
trade, commerce, manufa£ture8, and the like, but even for 
agriculture, which they looked upon as beneath their rank 
and martial genius ; and therefore transferred them in a 
great degree .to their flaves, .as we fliall find when we come 
to mention the Gauls, in the^ fucceeding chapter. 

But whatever the original language of Spain may have, 
primarily been, it muft have undergone, great changes by 
the different nations, who fubdued this country: but the 
greateft of all was under the Romans ; for thefe made it 
their conftant bufinefs to introduce their tongue into every 
country that fell under their yoke, at firft, by founding 
fchools, and even univerfuics, where youth might, with the 
Latin tongue and charader, be taught the arts and fciences, 
which was no fmall inducement to infpire them with a 
fofldnefs for it j and where that failed, more forcible meant 
^were ufed: fo that, in time, almott the whole kingdom 
came to fpeak it a^ their native language, except thofe few 
tribes of the ancient inhabitants, who, perhaps, like oar 
Welfli, fled into their mountainous countries, where they 
could not be conquered, and retained their original tongue. 



(G) What confirms this hy- 
pothefis dill more, is, that their 
ancient language, as it is fiill 
preferved in fome parts of Spain, 
•appears to be much the fame 
with that which is fpoken by' 



our Welfh, who are defceoded 
from Gomer, and retain ftiK 
their paternal name of Goin^ 
rai, and call their own lain 
guagc Gomraeg. 

lit 
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The Latin continued no Jqnger there than to the irrup-, CorrupteJ 
tion of the Goths and Vandals, under whom it began hy h the^ , 
degrees to degenerate from its purity, as it did in Gaul, ObtAsanJ 
Italy, and other parts, where thofe barbarous nations pre- ^"^^"^ 
vailed. 

From what we have lately quoted out of Strabo, it is neir 
evident that the ancient Spaniards mull had admitted writ- writing* 
ing amongft them many ages before either the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, or any others of Celtic extradition ; (ince thefe made 
it a religious maxim to commit nothing to writing, either 
of their hiftory, learning,, or religion, but were contented 
ivith preferving them, in poems which their druids and 
bards learned by heart, and tranfmitted in the fame man- 
ner to their difciples : but it is more than probable, that 
the former were, in fome meafure, forced to it by fome 
of thofe many nations under whofe dominion they gradu* 
ally pafled, luch as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, thd 
Greeks, and the Romans. But which of thofe different' 
charaders was firft adopted, or became mod iri vogue, we 
cannot pretend to determine ; but may aver that, from the 
fettlement of the Romans, their letters, as well as language^ 
extirpated all the reft, and were in ufe till their expulfion, 
when the old Gothic took place. 

It will not be amifs here to take notice of a fingular me- ^» oiiJ 
thod which the ancient Spaniards had of computing time, '^^y ^f 
and which was peculiar to that nation. It took its rife in ^f^i^gfj^^ 
the reign of Caefar Auguftus, prevailed all over Spain, and spain^ 
was not aboliflied till after the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that is, firft in Arragon, by Peter IV. A. D. 1358, 
in Caftile, by king John, anno 1383, and in Portugal, by 
John I. anno 1415* This method was, to reckon the years 
by aeras, or rather from the aera, as they called it, without 
any other explanation, inftead of computing from the crea-* 
tion, flood, birth of Chrift, or any other remarkable epo- 
cha ; and this was ufed, not only in their profane, but what 
is ftill more furprifing, in their ecclefiaftical records. So that 
It puzzled the learned to fix the point of time of this aera, 
and to find out a proper etymon for that word thus ufed. 
It may fufiice to fay here, that they are all agreed on on^ 
pointy namely, that the aera commenced in Auguftus's 
time ; fome add, that it was inftituted in honour of him \ 
but they differ about the number of years which it preceded 
the birth of Chrift. Some reckon it but barely twenty-fix 
years ; and think thofe highly miftaken who allot it any 
more ^ Others think it began on the year in which that 

i Gerund, F^raljpom» Hifpan. lib< x. in fin4 
VoL.XVL ' Bb prince 
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prince ordered the world to Sc taied, is tfc6 eVangelifE cx- 
prefies it ; aVid that it wa^ called atra from the ies^ ox copper 
ctnri^ which waCs etaded by tha:t diecrec. Some carry it' 
higher, to fifty-two years before Chrift, which was, accord- 
ing to them, the year in which Julius Caefar was killed^ ami 
AuguflEus fucceeded him*. The moft reafonable of them arc 
thofe who dedutt the firft four years out of that cmpcror^y 
rcien, becaufe, as he was then but one of the triumvirs, it is 
liot likely the Spaniards (hould have begun fo foon to com- 
pliment him with this new computation; and confequently 
think, that it did not take place till the fifth year of his tri- 
umvirate, when that country, together with Gaul, and feme 
other provinces, fellto his lot ; and that was, according to 
tJflier, forty years before the birth of Chrift. As for the 
origin of the word, thofe that do not approve of the deriva- 
tion we have mentioned, which is that of Ifidore biOiop of 
Seville % will be lefs pleafed with fome others, ftill far re- 
tnote of the Spanifh critics. Vafeus thinks that sera was a 
mark ftamped on the coin, to (hew the value of it ; and Re- 
fendius afiirms that sera was nothing elfe but a term to fig- 
nify a computation, or computed number : thefc opinions 
would appear moft probable to us, if they were fupported 
with aay good authority. 

The education of their children, in ancient times, confift- 
ed principally in training them to martial deeds, ufing them 
to fuch food and exercifes as tended to make them ftrong 
and athletic, a£tive and nimble ; in infpiring them with a 
love of liberty, and a contempt of death. Thefe principles 
were fo ftrongly inculcated into them from their infancy, 
and fo carefully enforced both by precept and example, 
as they grew up, as well by the hopes of future glory 
to the bold and brave, and of mifery and ignominy to the 
bafe and cowardly, that the whole nation feemed un- 
animoufly to prefer death to flavery ; and looked upon it as 
the greateft of all bleflings to die fighting in defence of their 
country. Even their women, by being obliged to train up 
their children in this, martial way, contra£ted fuch a habit 
of bravery, that they feldom or never failed of (hewing fome 
fignal examples of it, as often as an opportunity prefentcd 
Itfclf. 

We have already obferved, that this country was not only 
Excellently fituated for trade and commerce, but abounded 
with fuch commodities, e^'ecially filver; aS invited all the 
trading nations of Europe, Afia, and AJFrica, to go thither, 



« Vide VaCd Chronic, cap* z»» 
tpud cund. ibid* 
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to (ettle among them, and exren to fubdue them ; Infoiiiuch i 

that fcarce any kingdom under heaven ever pafled under fo 
many different mafters. Egyptians, Phoenicians, Tyriana, 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, Goths, 
Vandals, Moors, and many others, have had their particu- 
lar fettlements in it ; and the greateft part of them, if not 
all, have held it, or at leaft fome confiderable (hare of it un- 
der fubje£tion, promoted its trade and navigation, and 
founded in it great and opulent cities. 

' To clofe the charader of the ancient Spaniards t they Ginetat 
pofleffed all the virtues of the old Celtic nation, and inherited thataBef 
fewer of their vices than any others of their defcendents ; ^fj^^^^" 
they were brave, notle, magnanimous, and hofpitable to ^l^iardt^' 
a high degree \ and fo famed for their fidelity, that, even 
after their being conquered by the Romans, feveral of thofc 
emperors preferred them to other nations, to be their body 
guard. They were fober, frugal, patient under hardfhips, 
jealous of their honour, and till a few centuries paft, rather 
defirous to preferve their own territories, than to go in 
fearch of new fettlements abroad. As for the vices they 
liad Jn common with all others of Celtic extradlion, thofe 
of pride, cruelty, fuperftition, and lazinefs, are juftiy laid 
to their charge ; but it doth not appear, that they imitated 
the Gauls and Germans in their fumptuous banquets, much 
lefs in their exceffive fondnefs of Bacchanalian excefTes ; on 
the contrary, they are fanned for their fobriety, by which 
they preferved themfelves from fuch bloody quarrels as were 
the natural confequencc of thofe revels which we find fo 
prevalent among their neighbours, and were ufually at« 
tended with the worft cffefls. 

SECT. m. 

^e Origin, Antiquity^ and Chronoh^^ of the Ancient ^ 
S^faniards* 

WE have, in feveral parts of this work, proceeded on the gp^}^^ 1^ 
moft probable hypothefis, founded on the teftimony of firjl inha* 
the bell and moft ancient authors, that the Celtes, the dcj. inta/Us. 
fcendcntsof Gomcr the cldeft fon of Japhet, \i^cre the firft 
who peopled Europe, at leaft as far as the Danube and 
Rhine, and even beyond thefc rivers. Whether by gra- 
dual migrations from the place of their difpcrfion after the 
fiood, or by colonies brought thither by fea, will, we think, 
be with more propriety enquired into in the next chaptej*, 
where we fliall fp^ak of the Gauls, the immediate defcen» 
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4ent8 of thofe Celtes : but it will be impoflible to ccmjc€^ 
Cure at what time either thi8» or any other country of £u- 
rope, was peopled by them, or which of them hath the 
preference in point of antiquity. 

The Spaniards have derived their origin from Tubal, the 
fifth fon of Japhet ^, who is faid to have arrived, and reigned 
in Spain from the year of the flood 143 to 258, and from 
whom they pretend to give a tedious atid regular feries of 
monarchs, down to three Geryons, who were killed by the 
' Egyptian Hercules, to fay nothing of a much longer aera, 
which they likewife draw fiom this lafl: hero, and fome 
other invaders from Libya, down to the time in which they 
allow the Celtes to have made their firft entrance into Spain, 
in the year of the flood 1350. So that, according to thcfc 
authors, Spain had been a monarchy, and had lafted one 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-fix years before the ar- 
rival of the Celtes *^. This account, however fabulous, not 
only with regard to Tubal's reign, and his pretended fuc- 
ceflTors, but likewife, in fome meafure, with refpe<Si to 
thofe of Hercules, as it is not only adopted by Spaniih 
authors in general, but likewife by all the followers of 
Berofus, we (hall be obliged, before we proceed, to give 
our readers a compendious fketch of it, efpecially as we 
have hitherto, in the courfe of this work, given an account of 
the fabulous, as well as the more certain, part of the hii^ 
tory of each nation. 

I. Tubal, having received his grandfather's blefling, came, 
according to thefe hiftorians, and fettled in fome part of 
Spain, in the 134th year of the flood, and reigned there to 
the year 258; during which interval Noah, called by pro- 
fane authors Janus, came thither, and built two cities, one 
of which he called, from his own name, Noela, in Galicia, 
and the other Ncega, in Afturia, and which ftill retains that 

Jbtruj^ of Navia. 

2* Iberus, the fon of Tubal, who began his reign in the 
year of the flood 258, reigned thirty-feven years, that is, to 
the year 295. From him thefe authors pretend, that the 
river Iberus, from which Spain was called Iberia, had its name. 

IdubeJa. 3. Idubeda, by fome called Jub^Ua, and Jubalda, who 

reigned fixty-four years, gave name to the famous Idube- 
dean mountains, peopled the province, of Briga, now Rio- 
la, and it was called by that name from, 

Brtgo. 4. Brigo, his fon and fucceflbr, who reigned fifty-two 

years, and left the kingdom to his fon, 

* Gencf. ubi fupra. c vide inter al. (5aribay.Compcnd.Hift; 
Hifpan. lib. iv. cap. 4, & feq. VaC, Chroni Hifpaa. cap. 10, fub. an. 
Diiuv.13^0. Gerund. Paralip« Hi/p. Sant« Marianna. et al. mult. . 

5- Tagus, 



Berojian 
lift of their 
kings. 



Tubal, or 
7hubaL 
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5. Tagus, who reigned thirty years, gave name to the ^agn$, 
river Tagus, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

6, Boetus, from whom the river Boetis, and' the province ^atus, tht 
of Bcetia or Boetica, formerly Turdetania, and fince Anda- iaftofjw- 
iufia, had their names* He is faid to have been furnamed ^^^*' ^^^^* 
Turdetanus, on account of his introducing, as well as en- 
couraging learning. • . 

7.. Geryon, an African or Libyan,, of a gigantic ftature, Cttyon* 
and a barbarous tyrant, who began his reign in the year of the 
flood 514, and reigned, according to fome, twenty-five, and 
-thirty-four years, according to others **. He was oppofed 
by Ofifis, or, as he is called by others, Dionyfius, king of 
Egypt, with a powerful army, who defeated and killed the 
tyrant, and divided his kingdom amongfl his three fons, 
commonly called the three Geryons, after having firft ex- 
a£):ed a ftrift promife from them, that they would reign 
amicably, and abilain from thofe plunders, ravages, and 
cruelties, for which h€ had fo juftly piinilhed their father. 

8. Three Geryons, faid to have been all of one birth, and Geryons. 
the laft of the Geryonic race, reigned with fuch furprifing 
concord, that they are thought to have given birth to the 
fable that reprefents them with a threefold body. Thefe 
being fuppofcd to have had a (hare in the death of Ofiris, to 
revenge that of their father, Hercules his fon brought a 
great army from Egypt, overcame and flew them fucce(fively 
in fingle combat. It is faid, that the columns between the 
Carpean and Abylean mountains were fet up in memory of 
this exploit. They had reigned, according to our authors^ 
near forty years, when they met with this defeat, and were 
buried in the ifle of Gades *. Hercules, who was not fo 
cniulous to conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the world 
from tyrants and robbers, had no fooner vanqui(hed the three 
Geryons, than he prepared to pafs into Italy, ;^nd left the 
government of Spain to his fon, 

9« Hifpal, who built the city of that name, now called WJ^d* 
. Seville, which was a&erwards rebuilt and beautified by Cse- 
far: and from Hifpal began a new fucceffion of Spaniih 
kings. He is faid to have reigned feventeen years, and to 
have left his kingdom to his fon, 

10. Hifpan, or Hifpanus, from whom the country took Wtt^n* 
its name, which it hath ever fmce retained. He began his 
reign in the year of the flood 607, reigned thirty-one 
years, and is affirmed to have been a noble and magnificent 
prince; The city of Gades was his chief refidence ^ 

^ Conf. Garibay, Compcnd, Vaf. Chron. Hifp. fub an. Diluvii 
514. - ^ Garibay, ubi fupra, Hb.iv. cap« is. ad fin. ^ Idem 
iji)iicl'. in fin* cap. 14. 

B b 3 Hercules, 
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HtrculeSf bearing of his grandfon Hifpan's death, returned 
into Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639 
to 658. Being much advanced in years, he bequeathed the 
Spanifli kingdom to Hefpenis, one of his captains and com- 
panions, died^ and was buried at Gades, or Cadiz, where 
that {lately monument was ere£led to him which was long 
held in high yeneration, not* only among the SpaniardSy 
but was reforted to by moft nations of Europe, Afia^ and 
Africa. 

ViJ^erus. j i. Hefperus, from whom both Spain and Italy were 
called Hefperia, but the former, by way of diftin^Uon, Hef- 
jperia Magna, and his brother Alias, turnamed Italus, had 
ficcompanied Hercules in all his expeditions and conquefts* 
Upon the death of that hero, Hefperus proclaimed bimfelf 
^is fucceflbr* Atlas, who is fuppofed to have been left in 
Italy, upon the return of the other two into Spain> went 
thither alfp, and droye him out of his kingdom, in the year 
of the flood 669^ after he had reigned elcycn years. 

4ikh 12. Atlas, after he had reigned ten years in Spain, is faid 

. to haye returned into Italy, in order to dethrone his bio- 

ther; for, itfeems, that ^ugitiye prince fled thither^ and 

•was fo well received, as to giye him fre£h caufe of jealoufy. 

Upon his departure, he left the kingdom to his fon, 

'4)rus. ' 1 3* Orus, or Sicorus, who reigned forty^fiye yeara^ He 

wit his nan]ie to the riyer Sicoris, now Segre, which falls 
mto the Iberus, or Ebro; and was fucceeded by his fon^ 

$HMujf. 14. Sicanus, who bad followed him from Italy into Spain; 

,a prince faid to have been liberal and magnanimous. He 
^ave name to the riyer Anas, now Ana, and reigned thirt]^ 
two years ; during which period he is fiiid to hare carried 
bis fuccefsful arms into Italy and Sicily, which from him 
was called Sicania, as it had been before Trinacria, and 
£nce Sicily, from his fuccefibr, 

fi^tki^u 15. Siceleus fucceeded his father, and reigned forty^bur 

year^ \ during which time he is iaid to haye pafled over ix^ 
to Italy, ^nd performed great feats, affifted lafius, the 
grandfon of Adps, by £ledira bis daughter, who was then. 
engaged in a war with Sardaniis, about the fucceiBon fp 
pertain ftates in that country. In fhis prince's reign due 
Deucalion flood is faid (o havie happened ; and Moles was 
tben performing hi« wonders b^ore the hardened king of 

t^J**^'. M^y '^* Siceleus w^s fucceeded by his fon L^fos, who ha4 

^accompanied him in his wars in Italy. He is faid to haiRe 

been a brave prince^ hut much addiAed to the heatheoiQi 

fuperftitions which then preyailed. Some afcribe to haai^ 

the peopling of Lu^tanla^ now Fprtugal^ pUi^Ts to I^AiH 

*chie*^ 
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A chieftain and companion of Bacchus* .I^u/jui$ xj^ig^tA 
thirty years, .and jvas fucccedeil byj 

17* Olus, or Sic-Ulus, whom fome fuppofe to be the fon tJlus. 
of LufuS) others of Atlas. ' He maintained fuch nua^eroys 
armies and fleets, that he was cglled the fon of Neptune : he 
nafied over into Italy, to af&ft thofe Spanifli colonies whiqh 
had been iettled there by Atlas^ repreiTed their jenemies, peo- 
pled fome countries in the neighbourhood of Rome, bujjt 
iomt cities, and particularly the famous caille of Alfino : 
thence he pafied into Sicily, to affift thofe Spanifli colonics 
.v^hich his predeceffors had fixed there, and who, it feemj?, 
were haraiTed by the other inhabitants of that ifiand ; which, 
from his great exploits, he called by his own name. tj(e 
reigned about fixty years, and was fucceedcci by, 

iB. Tefta, an African or Libyan, to whom, however, tl^e TtJIa. 
3pani(h hiftorians give the charadler qf a g9od ancf yrife 
prince. Some of them affirm, that in the thirty-fifth yejir 
of his reign, a colony of Greeks, from the ifland of 2a- 
cynthus^ came into Spain, by fea, and with his permiifion 
fettled in that part of it which they called by the nai^e of 
their native place^ though they became afterwards betti^r 
known by thofe of Saguntini and . iSaguntines, mentioned 
in a preceding volume. Te^a, after a re^n of feventy-fo^r 
years, .was iucceeded by his fon, 

19. Romus, who reigned thirty-three ^ears, and Is (up- Rmus. 
pofcd to have founded the city of Rome in the pravince pf 
Tarragona, fince called V^eiitia, from the Romans denp- 
minating thait city afterwards by his f^?^% i^ad enUrgiiqg 
and beautifying it, and rexulerii^ it the me^rpgolis. fil^- 
mus ,w^s jtucceeded by,. 

20- Palatuus^ the fupppfed founder of the city of Paleu- Patdimu* 
tia> or Palanti^. This prilnce had reigned about eighteen 
or Qii^eteen years in great tranquility, when a fampus war* 
rior, named Licinius Cacas, waged war againft him, 46priv.» 
. ed him of his whole kingdx)i;a, apd compelled him to wander 
about, whUfl: he, the ufurp^r, reigned uncontrouled, arid 
ej^cquiTLgQd all kinds of ^ rts, which till then had been much 
negleS^d ^n that country. At length Palatuus found means 
to recover his kingdom, after his adverfary had poflefled it 
thirty^x -years, and .gave. him a total defeat near Mount 
Cacus, no^ Montcajo, (o cabled from him after this over- Caeusdi* 
thrpw. ^Sopie pretend that Cacus was flain upon the fpot ; /^^''^- .' 
^ oth^r?, ,^hat he retired into Italy, JBe this .as it may, ?^ji- 
tuus reigned feventy years, and was ifucceedcd by, * 

%j. ^rythraus, in whofe reign is placed the founding of Brythraus^ 
jQ^jthage, which we (hall not dwell upon here, having gi- 
yen an .&c$ou]>t of it iQ a former volume, tie is faid to 

P b 4 have 
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have given name to the celebrated ifland of Erythraeaj or 
Erythia, as it is called by Mela 8 and Pliny S an ifland ^w^hich 
has been fought for in vain *. Erythraeus was the laft of 
the line of* Tefta ; in which the monarchy had fuhfifted 
two hundred and forty-five years, according to fome^ or a 
hundred and twcnty*three, according to others S including 
the thirty-fii5 years of Licinius*s ufurpation. He was fuc- 
ceeded by, 
Cargeras^ - 22, Gargoras, furnamed Mellicola, becaufe he difcovcrcd 
the ufe of honey, and the art of cultivating of beea. He 
was by birth a Spaniard, a wife prince, and great promoter 
of induftry. * In his reign the famous city of Troy having 
been deftroyed by the Greeksi nvany of thofe warriors, who 
\jrere prevented by contrary winds from returning to their 
owii country^ came and fettled ih Spain, and built cities in 
feveral parts. Tp Gargoras fuqceeded, if we may believe 
' Juftin, 
Hrhjs, his ' 23- Habisi his grandfon by a daughter, and a baftard, 
$xcellint . was an extraordinary prince, whether we confider the many 
r*%^' and furprifing dangers from which he was delivered, as it 
wefe, by miracle^ or the beauty and ftature of his perfon, 

- or the many and • fignal benefits which* the Spanifii nation 
' received from htm during his tdgn, to which he was, for 

his apparent merit, nominated by his grandfather. The 
Spaniards at that time were ftiilfo very little civilized, that 
they knew rioth^hg of the ufe of bread, or agriculture. It 
■ was he that firft taught them to plow their land with oxen, 
tofow and reap corn, to gtind, ):nead, and bake it into 
bread. He likewife cnaAed many excellent laws, obliged 
them to liv.e in towns, and appointed them feven courts of 

?'udicature in Teven pities of his kingdom. After his death, 
lis pofterity fucceeded to his kingdom for feveral centuries. 
How long the kirtg reigned who fticceeded hipi, what othet 
kings governed in other parts of *Spain, and in Ihort, every 
other particular relative to 'the ancient hiftoiy of it, we 
are totally unacquainted with till the time of the Carthagi^ 
nians. This chafm is filled up, by fome of their authors, 
with fuch fables, as we meet with in England from our own 
fnonkifh books* 
Yi". pf Fl. ^^^ Celtes, or Gaul^, are faid to have com^ firft intQ 
(190. ' Spain about the 699th year of the iBood ; and they were 
Ante Chr. fdon followed by tKe Rhodians. Of the firft it is affirmed, 
'H^' that they fought for fome time with the Spaniards, or Ibe- 

s Mel. dc fitu, lib, lii. cap. 6. h PHn. lib. iv. cap. m« 

- i Conf, Auft. fupra citat, ct Arriah. cum mult. al. . * Conf, 
^c. {^(brig^nf. Gi^ib«y, ^t VafsouiQi ubi fupra. |uftia« 
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j^ans^ as they were then called} about their fettleraents } The Gauls 
but agreed at length upon a peace and mutual friendlhip; andRko- 
fo that by intermarrying and living together, theyfoon be- diansfiuk 
came as one people, under the name of Celtiberians *. The ^ •^M*^ 
Rhodians, who came by fea, landed at the foot of the Py- 
renean mountains, and there built a city, to which they 
• gave their name. It was a bifliop's fee till the time of the 
Goths, but is now reduced to ruins. About ten years after Yr. of Fl. 
happened the great fire, which fpread all over that vaft 7»9' 
ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees, and from thence "^"^^ ^^^* 
Incendium Pyrenaeum, or as others fay more properly, that ^ ^^* 
thefe mountains were thence called Pyrenean, This fire, 
"we are told, was at firft kindled by fome (hepherds, and 
burnt with fuch fury for many days*, that it fpread itfelf 
almoft over the whole ridge. With regard to what they 
add, that the intenfenefs of the heat melted the filver in the 
mines, and made it boil and emerge in rivulets along thofe 
hills, it is looked upon as fabulous by Poflidonius, Strabo ", 
' and others (I). 

Befides the Tynans, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, already Othtrnom 
mentioned, who obtained dominion in this country, Eufe- tUnsthai 
bius mentions " feveral other nations that made fettlements S^^^^f^ 
there before the arrival of the Carthaginians, fuch as the '" *^** 
Egyptians a fecond time, who held the dominion of the fea 
thirty-five years, and built fome cities, efpecially Tarra- 
cona, which they fo called from Tarraco their leader. The 
MiieCans are likewife mentioned, by the fame authpr, to 
have poffeflcd fome diftrifts there for the fpace of twenty- 

% 
: > Diod. Sic. Bib). lib. vi. Lucan. Hieron. &al. Vide & Ariftot. de 
. Mirab. AufcuU. m Strab. lib. iii, *» {^ufebf Cbron. Vide 

U T^rapli. Tub ann. Ante Chr. 840* 

; (I) Itmnft be owned, how*' ments of filver j and yet this is 
ever, that Spain yielded extfa- trilling compared (i) to what 
ordinary quantities of that me- we fhalL have occafion to men- 
tal ; fince Ariflotle affurc3 us, tion in the fcquel, of the amaz- 
that the Phoenicians, who are ing produd of thefe mines, 
fuppofed to have com^ thirber With refpeft to the Phoenicians, 
about the 1500th year of the .they are fuppofed likewife to 
flood, exchanged their naval have fettled in Spain, and to 
commodities for fuch an im- have built feveral other cities, 
menfe weight of it, that their efpecially in Baetica, and to have 
(hips could neither contain nor had the dominion of the fea for 
fuftain its load, though they^ the fpace of forty-one years; 
^fed it for ballaft, and made after which they fettled in the 
|heir anchors, and other imple- Balearic iflands. 

^i) Ariftot, & Plod. 6ic. ubi fupra. 

nine 
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lUAC j^t%* Ptolemy affirms the Carifti in Spain are de- 
scended from a colony of Carians. The Lefbians fucceeded 
themt who built feveral cities, and governed, according to 
4be fame Eufebius, fixty-eight years. Then the Phocians* 
in the fixteenth year of Tarquinius Prifcus, fettled in Spain, 
from whence they removed to the fouthern part of Gaal, 
where thej built the city of Marfeilles. LafUy, Nebuchad- 
fiezzar, alter the de(lru£tion of Jerufalem, and conqucft 
X)f Judaea, is affirmed, by Jofephus and Strabo, to have 
reigned nine years in Spam % at the end of which period it 
is &id, that he abandoned it to the Carthaginians ; though 
k is probable, as the Spaniih writers affirm, that a great 
ipart of the numerous hoft, which he had brought with 
iiim, fettled there, and built cities and caftles, which thqr 
•called by their own, or fomc Chaldte names 5 by which 
•they may be ftill traced to their origin ^ Upon the whole 
it feems probable, that mod, if not all, of thelenationsj con- 
.tented themfelves with maritime fituations, for the advan- 
tage of commerce and the command of the fea, and pene« 
trated but a little way into the country ; while the natives 
-might enjoy their own laws and government, and be glad, 
to trade and barter with them, and be lefs folicitous who 
were mailers of the fea-coafts and parts adjacent, if they 
could but obtain the benefits of their commerce, and the 
produce of their own lands, in peace and tranquility. As 
for tbe Celtiberi already mentioned, they increafed fo fait in 
that pleafant and healthy country, that they were forced 
-to have xecourfe to their ancient method of fending colo- 
nies abroad. Some of them fettled in Lufitania, where 
they founded feveral cities, and called them by Celtic names; 
and from thefe colonies the Lufitanians derived that of Cel- 
tiberi : hence Diodorus Siculus fays, that of all the Celt!- 
. berians the Lufitanian were the ftouteft. Another colony 
ofthem went intoBxtica, where they likewife left feveral 
cities, and other monuments of their fettlement. The 
goodnefs of the climate, however, joined to their laborious 
exercifes, and plain way of livine, which made them fo 
ftout and long-lived, may be jultly efteemed one of the 
pcincipal caufes of their multiplying fo faft, and being 
obliged to fend abroad fuch numerous colonies. Argan- 
thpnius, king of the Tarteffii, is faid to have reigned at 
Gades, now Cadiz, full fourfcore years 4, and to have died 
. in the hundxed apd fortieth y^ar ot his age'. 



^ Jofeph. Antiq. lib. %^ cap. 9. Geogr. lib. iv. F Vide Ljr. 

Pecad. iv. Garibai. lib. v. cap. 4. Vkf. Tub. ann. U. C. 13^ k 104* 
$ Valer, Max. lib. V)ii..^p. 14. ' Afin. Pol. apud cund. 
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All that we know relatii^jg to the hUtor^ of Spam from 
%li^6 period to the irruption of the Goth6» and other north* , 
^rn nations^ the aera propofea\for the commencement of the 
modem hiftory, we have already fpecified in our accounts 
of the Romans and Cartbaginiahs, who fucceffively invaded 
atnd made conquefts of this country, to .which we muft re- 
fer the reader. We fliall only mention a few particulars of 
its ancient mines. 

The Romans beit)g mailers of this rich and noble coun- striptof 
trjy or at Lead of a confiderable j)art of it, by the expulfion its mmt 
o/the Carthaginians, one pf their firft cares was to feize on ^d^*^" 
all its valuable minesi efpecially thofe of filver and gold', ^^^'* 
and to ftrip it of its immenfe wealth \ and how confiderable 
this was may be conje£tured b^ the iketch we ihall eive in 
the next note (K), of the prodigious quantities which their 

praetors, 
• z Maccab. cbap. viii. vcr, |. & feq.Liv* Orof. &c« 



(K) Thus we arc told (i), 
that Scipio, upon his return to 
Rome, carried with him four- 
teen thottiand three hundred 
and forty two pounds of filver, 
befides an immenfe quantity of 
coin, cloaths, corn, arms, and 
other valuable efiefts. L Len- 
tulus is faid to have brought 
aw^ forty-four thoufand pounds 
of nlver, and two thoufand five 
hundred and fifty of gold, be- 
aded the money which he dif- 
tfibuted among his fbldiery. L. 
'Manlius carried with him twelve 
hundred pounds of filver, and 
about thirty of gold. Corn. 
XiCntulus, after having govern- 
ed the Hither Spain two years, 
pofi!efled himielf of one thou- 
fand five hundred and fifteen 
pounds of gold, and of filver 
two thoufand, befides thirty- 
four thoufand five hundred and 
fifty denarii in coin ; whilil his 

colleague brought from Faather 

Spain fifty thoufand pounds of 

fijven 

« |t is ilill more furprifingthat 



(i) Liv. Decad. 4. lib' i. ii. i 
|n* ufb. 549 » ad an. 558. 
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thefe immenfe fums, amount- 
ing in all to one hundred and 
eleven thoufand five hundred 
and forty-two pounds weight of 
filver, four thoufand and ninety- 
five of gold, befides coin [and 
other things of value, wei« 
brought away within the ihort 
fpace of nine years ; for juft this 
period elapfed between the firft 
and the laft of thefe Roman 
praetors (2) ; and immediately 
after they had been as feverely 
fleeced, in all likelihood, by 
their other friends the Cartha- 
ginians. Thefe few inilances 
may fuffice to fliew, how rich 
this country muft then have 
been, and what an immenfe 
treafure it yielded to their con- 
querors ; for though thefe laft 
never, remitted their vigilance, 
but continued bringing frefii 
fupplies from thence, yet we 
do not find that it was in any 
degree exhaufted . On the con- 
trary, it was this prodigious 
richnefs of the country that in- 
vited the northern nations many 

(1) Vide Vaf. Chronic, ab 

centuries 
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prators,. even by the confeffion of their own authors, car- 
ried out of it, and brought into the public as well as into 
their own treafury. 
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CHAP. LXXXII. 

^he Ancient State of the Gaulsy to their Con^ 
queji by Julius Cafari and from thence to the 
Irruption of the Franks. 

S E C T. I. 

7he Origin of the Gauls^ and Extent of their Country. 

Their ori* rTl H E Gauls were certainly defcended from the Celtes 
gifit names, j^ or Gomerians, or, to fpeak more properly, were the 
^^- fame people, under a different and more modern name, 

given them, in all probability^ by fome of their neighbours^ 
whilft they ftill retained their primitive one of Gomerai, or 
defcendents of Gomer. Other names they were diftin- 
guifhed by, fuch as they either aflumed upon fome parti- 
cular occafions, or fuch as other nations thought fit to bc- 
ftow upon them ; of all which the reader may fee a fpeci- 
men in the following note (L), The fiamc therefore of 

Gaul, 

. centuries after, to make incur- which, called Bebel, from be- 

lions, and drive the Romans ing the diicoverer of it, yielded 

out of it, as we (hall fee in a Hannibalthree hundred pounds 

fubfequent chapter. of filverper day (4). In a word. 

We are, indeed, told by Stra- moft ancient authors havecde- 

bo, that when the Carrhagini- bratcd this counny for its rich- 

ans iirft went thither, they nefs to fuch a degree, that it 

found filver in fuch amazing hath only expofed it the more 

plenty, that their utenfils, and to the invafion of foreign ad* 

even mangers, were made of venturers, 
it (3) ; inlbmuch that Poffido- (L) Of the iirft kind wcmay 

nius faid of this country, that reafonably reckon all thofe 

Pluto, the god of riches, had which are of Celtic extraffion ; 

his refidence in the bowels of fuchasthofeof CelteandGaul, 

it. And Pliny men dons feveral which fignify ^r^v^ and wtfr- 

f ich mines of filver dug there Hie ; Armpric, maritime. Even 

by the Carthaginians, one of that of Belga, which figDifies 

^ 3} Po'iidon. lib. iii, (4) Piin. lib» y^Toin, C9pi 6. 
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CSaul, Galli, and Gallia, is not only foreign, but of a more 
recent date, as are flikewife thofe other appellatives, by 
"^w-hich Juliuis Caefar S and other ancient authors, diftingui(h 
one part of their country from another. Such are thofe, for 
anftance, of Cifalpina or Citerior, Tranfalpina or Ulterior, 
and Subalpina, which was fituate at the foot of the Alps.\ 
The inhabitants, however, were formerly better known by 
the name of Celtes^., and the country, upon the whole, by 
that of Celto-Gallia *. Caefar afterwards diftinguiflied the 
vrhole country under the three following names^ Belgia, 
Aquitania, and Gallia Propria, or that which, according to 
him, was chiefly inhabited by the Celtes or, Gauls. This laft 
"was again diftinguifhed into Comata, whofe inhabitants wore 
long hair ; Brachata, from their wearing breeches ; and 
Togata from the Roman toga being worn there. 

We have already (hewn, in the hiftory of the ancient TJie extent 
Celtes, that they were poflTefled of the greateft part of Eu- ofGauL 
rope. There is fcarce a province, or even a corner of it, in 
which they have not left fome evident monument of them« 
felves, either in the names of cities and towns, cantons and 
provinces, or of their rivers, lakes, mountains, and promon- 
tories. In every part of it, where either the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, or Romans, fent their invading bands, there 
they are affirmed by ancient writers to have found the Celtes 
or Gauls already fettled ^ : not that they particularize them 
by thofe two names; for we have juft obferved on what ac« 
count they had feveral other appellatives given them, but 
yet fuch as plainly appear, from the conformity of their lan- 
guage, religion, and cuftoms, to have fignified one and the 

t Caef. Comment, lib. i. cap. i, &c» » Plut. in Csef. $c Marcell. 
Plin. Hiil. lib. xvi. cap. ii. Strab. Mela, Cluver. et al. w pau- 

fan. in Attic cap 3. ^ Ptol. lib. ii. cap. 7. Diodor. lib. xxxix. 

ct alibi. y Vide Diodor. Sic. lib. v. Lucan. lib. vi. Sil. Ital. lib. 

ill. Appian. Ptol. & al. 

Jierce and querulous^ might have with that nation ; thatofCelti- 

been given to that canton by their berians to thofe that were feated 

brethren and neighbours, on on the other fide the Pyrenees, 

account of their retaining their As they (jpread themfelves, 

original ferocity, from which by degrees, farther and wider 

the reft had polilhed themfelves from each other, and their ori- 

by their commerce and inter- ginal tongue became divided 

courfe with other nations ; thofe into a great number of dialedb, 

ofCis* Trans, and Subalpine, their appellatives became fonu* 

from their Situation on either merous, and fo different from 

fide 6f the Alps ; that bfCelto- the original^ that it is with great 

Scythians, from their being difficulty they can be traced tb 
neighbours to^ and intermixed ' their fource. 

Tame 
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itme itatloti. Howerer, we wiU no^ renture to ikjy tbaf 
they were all of the fame Celtic extra£llon who inhabited 
thofe parts of Europe, either towards the fea-fide, fuch as 
Spain, Portugal, and the French coafts, alone the Medi« 
terranean, or towards the north eaft, where tliey feem to 
have been fo bkn4ed with the Scythians and Sarmatians^ 
that it is nearly impoiTible to defcribe their boundaries oa 
that fide. All that we pretend to infer from thofe ancient 
authors, who have written moft clearly and intelligently on 
this head, is« that the Celtes or Gauls plainly appear to have 
been the firft who peopled and poffefied themfelires of^ or 
claimed a dominion over^ this country. 
Gauls in '^^ greateft difficulty is to prove the Gauls or Celtes to 
Spam and have been fettled in Spain and Portugal before any other 
Portugal, nation ; firft, becaufe they were here called by the name of 
Iberians, or, at moft, Celtiberians ; from whicb appettation 
ibme are apt to conclude the former to have been the name 
of the firft inhabitants of that part, and the latter to have 
been given to the Celtes, who traverfed the Pyrenees, and 
- fettled amongft them. And, fecondly, becaufe Varro " men- 
tions no lefs than five different nations, who were found 
there, when the Romans firft invaded that country. ' Thefe 
were, according to him, the Iberians, Perfians, Phoenicians^ 
Celtes, and Carthaginians. As to the firft, we have already 
(hewn, that the word Iberian fignified, in the ancient Celtic^ 
any people^ country, or place, that was fituate over, or on 
the other fide of, a fea, river, or ridge of mountains ; fy 
that thefe might be naturally called Iberians, on account 
of their fituation over the Pyrenees, by thofe who inhabited 
this fide \ and Celtiberians, to diftinguifii them from thofe 
nations they were there blended with and intermixed. As 
to what is obje^ied to by Varro, we have had occafion to 
hint, in the hiftory of ancient Spain, that neither the Ty- 
rian or Phoenician colonies, nor thofe of the Caxthaginians, 
went thither till a long time after the Celtes or Gauls had 
been fettled there^ and peopled a great part of that coun- 
try. . The greateft part of ancient authors cxprefly affirm % 
that thefe inhabitants were of the fame extra£lion with thofe 
who filled the hither parts of Europe, to all whom they gave 
the fame conunon name of Celtes and Gauls» and fome« 
times the more ancient one of Cynmierians and Cymbriana \ 
And this aflertion is confirmed by traces and monuments 
they have left in almoft every canton and province of that 

« Pfin. Nat. Hift. lib. iii. capi i. Vide& Lncan. Appfaui. Diod. 
lie. ubi fupra. »ficrooot lib^ii. cap. sj. lib-tv. cap. 40. ft 

alibi. Ephor. apud Strab. lib. iv. Vide ct PcAloiiticr, Bift. welt. 
lib. i. cap. 4. ^ Strab. ubi fupra* 
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^ country ; fuch as the names of fcas, rivers, moimtaniSf and 
Cities, all which are of Celtic ext ration , as has been for* 
merly obferved. In lulj^ 

Italy cannot be fuppofed to have been long unpofleiTed by 
%1iem, if they were not the firft fettlers of it, for which 
opinion we (hall refer our readers to what has been faid 
on that head in former volumes. It was, indeed, too fair 
a fpot not to invite fuch a warlike and populous nation thi- 
ther, had it been previoufly ever fo well peopled ; but, we 
think, we h?ive made it appear at lead very probable, that Umhrit 
they came thither fooner than any otjierj for if the Humbri andent ' 
or Umbri really were, as they are affirmed by many authors '»^5*^'««'' 
to have been % the aborigines or ancient people of Italy, ^''* 
and they were defcended from the Celtes, as their name 
and other concurring circumftances moft plainly intimate, 
then it will fcarcely be doubted, that they muft have cn- 
. tcred and peopled that country at a very early period. Gtrmant^ 

We fliall fpeedily hav,e occafion to fpeak of the Germans, &e. of 
and other northern nations, as well as of the" ifles of Great ^^^^^ '•*■• 
Britain, Ireland, Iceland, and others lefs confiderable j all ^^^^^^ 
which plainly appear to have been firft difcovered and peo* 
pled by the Gauls or Celtes. As for the Germans, they fe 
greatly refembled the Celtes in their language, religion, and 
cuftoms, except, as Strabo obferves *>, their retaining fome 
of their original fiercenefs, which was doubtlefs owing to 
their vicinity and intermixture with the Scythians and Sar« 
matians, that they feem to have been one and the fame na- 
tion. The Helvetii, Rhaetii, Norici, and Pannohians, of 
whom we have given an account in a former volume, are 
fometimes called Celtes, and fometimes Gauls, indifcrimi* 
nately \ and their troops were ftill diftinguiihed by the naln^^ 
of Celtic and Gaulifii legions in Aurelian's time % as were 
alfo thofe that lived along the foot, or upon the fummit of, 
the Alps. Honuthtf 

. In the mean time, it will not be impropcr.to enquire how ^f^^'^^fi 
this ancient nation came at firft to fpread itfelf all over Eu- J!J^^^ *" 
rope ; that is, whether they advani:ed by gradual fteps from 
the place of their firft difperfion, which we formerly fixed 
in Phrygia, or whether they came by fca, and then landing 
on fome of the Italic or Mediterranean fhores, dilated them- 
fclvcs from thence as far and wid6 as we find they did. Berofus^i 
Either hypothefis has its difficulties. If that of Berofius and aecmmt " 
his followers could be credited, that Gamer's fons fettled ^onfiatd* 
themfdtves in feveral parts of Spain and Italy fo early as a 

c Flor. lib^i. cap. 17. Plin, l>ion. Ha1icar« & al. ^Lib. iv. 
k vii. ^ Zof. lib. ti. ifap. a. Liv. lib. X9ci. cap. 30, et f^q. Po- 
lyb. lib* iii. Flin. Nat* Hift, lib. tii* capt ao, ct alibi* 

hundred 
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hundred and forty-two years after the ilood, the gradual mi- 
grations will fcarcely be judged fufficiently rapid to have 
extended themfelves to fuch vaft tra£ts of land in fo fhort a 
time ; and it will be more natural to fuppofe) that they failed 
thither from LefTer Afia : but then it will be equally diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could, in the fhort fpace of a hun- 
dred and forty-two years> become fuch expert mariners as 
this fuppofes them to have been ; and, if we allow them a 
longer period for making themfelves fo far mafters of navi- 
gation, they may be as reafonably thought to have extended 
themfelves thus far by fuch gradual migrations, as either 
want of room, curiofity, or defire of change, may be fup- 
pofed to have occafioned. 
ne Gaul' The fame fate having attended them, not only in Italy, 
i/b bomtd* but likewife on this (ide of the Alps, where the provinces 
^^w. of Noricum, Helvetia, Rh^etia, and that whole traS which 

r^^^^^' lies between thofe mountains and the lake of Geneva, were 
taken from them, as we have fcen in the Roman hiftory, 
the whole Gaulifh extent was then confined between that 
lake and the Pyrenees, having ftill the Mediterranean on 
the fouth, the Rhine on the north, and the Britifh channel 
on the weft. 

SECT- XL 

ne Religion of the Gauls. 

netr reli' TllfE have already given an account of the religion of the 
^!i'kf^^'T ancient Celtcs, in a former volume ; and as the Ganls 

C#^/*' ^^^^ defcended from them, as we have {hewn under the 
laft article, it is not to be doubted but it was continued and 
propagated amongft them, in the fame manner and form 
as they received it, till their intercourfe with ^ther na- 
tions, or perhaps rather their fubjeftion <o them, gave 
birth to thofe changes and intermixtures which it after- 
wards underwent. To acquire therefore a tolerable idea of 
the true Gaulifh religion, we (hould trace it amongft thofe 
Gauls who were leafl: converfant with other people, and 
had little occafion or neceffity of receiving or adopting any 
thing from them ; inftead of having recourfe to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, 'from whom whatever they mi^ht, la 
Sot hef' procefs of time, borrow, and which occafioned a kind of 
rowed refemblance between them, yet originally they differed as 
'C^ons^'^ much, not only in this, but in almoft all other refpeSs, as 
poflfible. Much worfe have they fucceeded in this point, 
who have transformed the Gauli(h deities into Greek and 
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l^oman diTinities, and loft much time and paihs to he 
purpbfe, to prove them to have been fuch^; whereas, we 
hope, in the fequel, to give our readers indubitable argu- 
gumencs of their being of Celtic extradiion. For the, fame 
re^fon we muft be aware how we depend too much on thofc 
few ancient authors, whether Greeks or Romans> who have 
occafionally fpoken of them. Thefe flight particulars they 
liave left us of Gaulifli religion, fufficiently fliew, that they 
knew little of it ; and that, even in thofe points in whicn 
they do not difagree with one another, they have betrayed 
fuch a fondnefs and partiality for their own, as if they had 
conHdered it as the mother, and the other as the offspring. 
Whether the Gauls, or ancient Celts, were the firft in- 
troducers of thefe hypothefes, or adopted them in imitation 
of other ancient nations, is a very difficult point to deter- 
mine. However, it is plain they in ancient times adored a Worfli\p thi 
Supreme Being under the name of Efus, which feems only fupremt 
a corruption^of the old Celtic word Dhew, from which the -O//0r. 
Greeks probably borrowed their 0go^ and Ziwo and the 
Romans their Deus. This opinion was religloufly preferved 
by their druids 5 and if they, for worldly ends, or perhaps 
to pleafe the people, whofe impetuous defire after this no- 
velty they could not refift, fuffered the worfhip and images 
of thefe gods to be introduced amongft them, yet they 
never looked upon them as any other than inferior deities, 
whatever lengths the laity might go in procefs of time ; but 
the worfliip of the true God was ftill carefully kept up, and 
the oak efteemed the fymbol of the Deity, as fire was a- 
mong the Perfes. To frame, therefore, a right notion of 
the religion of this, or any other nation, we muft not judge 
of it by the corruptions introduced by a frantic populace, 
and connived at by the priefts and philofophers, but as it was 
believed and profefled by thofe who inculcated it. And in 
this cafe we fhall perhaps find the moft material difference 
between the religion of the Gauls and that of the Greeks 
and Romans, even with refpedl to thofe points in which 
they feem moft to agree, we mean the worfliip of the fame 
gods, in regard to the different charafters which they gave, 
and ideas they entertained of them. 

We think ourfelves obliged to be the more particular in <^hf QauU 
our inquiry into the. religion of the Gauls, as it is the fource ijb religion 
and foundation, not only of the ancient Germans, and ^^' mothtr 
other more ancient nations, but likewife of that of the an- ^^.^^^ , 
cient Britons, who were defcended, and had received their ^^„ ^^^^^ 
religion, laws, and cuftoms, originally from them ; fo that 

i Sched. Bibliotb. Hift. Franc* p. aj. Vide Rclig. des Gaul. Prcf.p. 4. 
Vol. XVL Cc what 
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what is faid on that fubjcft in this chapter^ will fenre- 8s a 
clue to that of thofe other nations we fball have occafion to 
fpeak of in the fequel ; by which means we fhall avoid man j^ 
unneceiTary repetitions, and be aUe to confine our accouiit 
of them chieBy to thofe points in which they differed from 
this their comnion mother ; or in fuch cafes, where there 
appears a neceflity to Ihew the affinity they bear to each 
other. Here, then, we (hall begin with an account of 
the different deities worfhipped by the ancient Gauis^ and 
the particular ceremonies and facrifices ufed to each of 
them, not as they were tranfmitted to them from their Cel- 
tic anceftors, concerning which we refer our readers to 
what has been faid in their hjftory, but as they were found 
when the Romans iirft became acquainted with their cuftoms 
and conftitution. 

We have already mentioned, that they anciently worftip- 
ped the Supreme I>eity, under the name of £fus or Hefus,and 
the fymbol of the oak ; and it will not appear extraordinary, 
that this notion of a Supreme Being ihould have been pre- 
ferved among the defcendents of Japheth, when we find 
fuch lively traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, 
Midianites, and even the Canaanites, as in the family of 
Laban, of Jethro, and of the two Abimelechs,, kings of 
Gerar in the times of Abraham and Ifaac, and fome others 
we could mention^ particularly the Gibeonites in Jofliua's 
time, Adonibezek in the time of the judges, and Hiram 
king of Tyre, in the reigns of David and Solomon ; 'who 
all not only retained the notion of the Deity, notwithftand- 
ing their idolatry, but had likewife a peculiar name for kioEif 
diftin£t from thofe of their other gods. To this obferration 
we muft add, that, in the midfl of thofe heathenifh fuper- 
ftitions, which crept by degrees into their religion, the 
Gauls never eredled any other temples or idols unto this £fiis 
or Supreme Deity ; io that he feems to have been acknow^ 
leged by them, as the unknown God was worfliipped by 
the Athenians*, which notion was far from being pecu- 
liar to them. Others had alfo their unknown God, and 
owned themfeles his offspring, though their opinion and 
worfhip of him were very imperfeft, and, in many cafes, 
quite unworthy of him, as even the Gauls did when they 
came to intermingle the Roman theology with their o'wn. 
However, anciently they feem to have entertained foine fub- 
lime notions of him ; to confirm which opinion, we need 
only add what Tacitus fays of the Senones, who were m 
branch of the Celtes, and pofiefied of the fame religion : 
Worjhippid They, fays that author, have no other temples but a^wood 
in graves, or grove, where they perform all their religious ritesr No 
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kJftte IS admitted to enter it, unlefs he carries a chaih^ in Their fnk» 
token of his dependence on the fupreme dominion, whichr limettotioai 
God has over him ; and, if he chance to fall down, none ^-^ '*'**• 
inttft dare to help him up ; but he muft either roll himfelf, 
or crawl upon his belly, out of the place. He adds, that 
tlieir whole religion confided in an acknowlegementj that 
the Deity, which makes its abode there, governs all things j 
tkat all things depend on him; and ought to obey him; 
Strabo relates much the fame of the Celtiberians, another 
branch of the Celtes ; and add^, that they worfhiped the 
God without name, and danced every full mbon^ before 
their houfes, all the night, in honour of him* 

Another remarkable circumftance in their religion was. Their ^vt* 
tlicir great veneration for the oak. This feems likewife to »«^^^'o« 
have been common to them, and the old patriarchs and -'^'' *^* 
Jews, among whom that tree was in great efteem, though 
not in the fame fuperftitious degree* Abraham is recorded 
to have pitched his tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as 
thofe of Mamre, of Moreh ; which, though our verEon, Whence 
and fome others, have transformed into plains, yet, in the Pj^'^^^fy 
original, plainly fignify an oak, or grove of oaks ^. He is faid ^^^*^^^* 
likewife to have planted groves of thofe trees ; and, wherever 
he pitched his tent, he is recorded to have built an altar 
unto the Lord, and to have given fome- fignificant name to 
the place, fuch as that of Beerflieba ^ Bethel, and the like 
appellations. The Gauls, in particular, improved upon 
this patriarchal cuftom ; but, among them, the oak wa» 
efteemed and reverenced as an emblem, or as the peculiar ' 
r'efidence, of the Deity. The fruit of it;, efpecially the Themifletu 
miflbldine, was thought to have a kind of divine virtue. 
Was ufed as a panacear for man and bead, and applied 
to both, as well inwardly as outwardly, in wounds, con- 
tufions, and cuticular ailments, and alfo for inward 
difeafcs, and even barrennefs and abortion, in men, wo- 
men, and cattle. The leaves, or fome fmall boughs of it^ 
were worn by the druids and laity in all their religious ce* 
remonies, which were conftantly performed, undef thofe 
trees, or in groves of oak. Thefe, if we may guefs from the fkeit 
few fragments preferved in hiftory, artd from fome carntads gloves for 
br heaps of ftones ftill ftanding in fome of our ifleS, efpe- '^^^M* 
cially that of Anglefey*, aiid which may be fuppofed to 
have been cinftures or fences round the grove, to prevent 
theiJr entrance between the trees 5 we fay, if we may guefs 

B Genef. xxi. 33, See alfo the margin of our 6ibles, and the ^c- 
n^rality of commentators. ^ Gen. xxi. 31. Vide & Gen. xxviii. 
Tj^. & alib. i See Mona Antiqua, p. 91, & feq. Keyzler* Antiq* 
SdptcntrUrUt p« 77* & in $ddtnd. 
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at them by tbefe few ancient monuments, thefe gropes ^cre 
of different forms, fome circular, fome oblong, and more 
or lefs capacious, according to the number of votaries, or 
the extent of the diftri£k or canton to which they belonged. 
The area, which was in the centre of the grove, was open 
at th<; top, and encompaflcd with feveral rows of thefe 
oaks, fet very thick and clofe. Within the large circle were 
feveral fmallerones, furrounded, as is fuppofed, with large 
ftones, which ferved for the facrifices, and other moft fo- 
lemn part of their worihip. In the centre, or near it, of 
thefe fmall circles, were placed folid ftones of a large fize 
and convenient height, on which the vi<3:ims were killed, 
differed, and offered up. Each of thefe, being a kind of 
altar, was furrounded with another row of ftones, the ufc 
of which cannot be eafily afcertained, unlefs it was to keep 
the people at a proper diftance from the priefts that offi- 
ciated. One or more of thefe interior circles are likewiTe 
thought to have ferved for their courts of judicature, an- 
other for their grand council or afTembly. How conform- 
able the religion of the druids was to that of the patriarchs, , 
in the moft efTential points, is what we (hall now endea- 
vour to evince, 

1. The Gauls had a fovereign pontiff or head of the 
druidifh order, to whom both thefe, and the whole nation, 
paid the moft implicit obedience. The fame we find among 
the Jews, to fay nothing of Melchifedek, to whom Abra- 
ham paid tythes of the fpoil he had lately gained. 

2. The druids, under their head, had fuch an uncontrol- 
able power and dominion, that whoever refufed to fubmit 
to their decifions, not only in religious, but civil matters, 
was interdifted from afTifting at their folemnities. The 
Jewifli hig;h-prieft, at the head of the fanhedrin, was re- 
garded as the laft appeal in all caufes ; and excommunica- 
tion, the greateft punifliment among the Jews, was to 
be the fentence of thofe who refufed to abide by their 
decifion. 

3. The druids were obliged to afTemble in the territories 
of Chartrain once a-year. The Jews had their three grand 
feftivals, on which their males were obliged to repair to 
Jerufalem. 

4. The druids wore white garments : fo did the Jewilb 
priefts. 

5. The druids lived in woods and groves : fo did gene- 
rally the patriarchs, the fons of the prophets, and the Effe- 
nians, a kind of monks among the Jews. The Gauls had 
their female druids, prophetenes, and arufpices. The Jews 
had Miriam^ Aaron's iifter^ Deborah^ Hddab^ and other 
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jwoplietefles, to fay nothing of other women, who retained 
familiar fpirits. Some of thofe females were in high efti- 
mation among the Gaxils, and bore a great fway in "the go- 
vernment : Deborah was a famed judge in Ifrael. 

6. The Gauls confecrated to Mars, part of the fpoil they 
"took in war, atid it was death for any one to infringe upon 
it. The fame cuftom prevailed among the Ifraelites with 
refpeft to thofe cities and kingdoms which were fubjcdl to 
anathema, as in the cafe of Jericho. The reft they divided 
anfiofig thcmfelves, according to certain fettled laws and 
-cuftoms. Mofes, Jofhua, and David, framed alfo laws on 
the fame head, what portion fliould be offered to God, 
what given to the priefts, and how the reft fliould be di- 
vided between the combatants and thofe who guarded the 
camp and baggage. 

7. The Gauls worfhipped a brazen bull ; and the Ifraelites 
ia<!orcd golden calves. 

8. In public calamities they offered a human viflim, on 
. whom they transferred all the curfes that threatened them. 

The Jews made the fame ufe of their fcapc-goat ^. 

p. The Gauls had power of life and deatth over their fer- 
vants. The patriarchs and Jews claimed the fame prero- 
gati-ve, the former even over their own families, as may be 
<:oncludcd from the inftance of Judah and his daughter-in- 
law Tamar*, 

- lb. They began their days from the evening, as the pa- 
triarch's and Jews computed ; and, like them, diftinguilhed 
the year only in three feafons, fpring, fummer or harveft, 
and winter. The autumn was fo unknown tp bojth^ that 
they had no name for it. 

11. The Gauls believed the immortality of the foul ; {o 
that no people under heaven could (hew a greater contempt 
of <ieath. The patriarchs and Jews, if we except the Sad- 
ducces, were remarkable for regarding this life only as % 
mere paffage into a better. 

12. When their life or liberty was in danger, they en- 
deavoured to redeem it by one or more of their own fer- 
vants. We have an inftance of this pradlice in Jephthah, 
one of the Jfnaelitifli judges, and his rafti vow ", though it 
was more common arhong the Phoenicians, and other an- 
cient nations. 

13. The Jews had the waters of jealoufy, to affure them 
.jof the fidelity or infidelity of their wives. The Gauls had 
-fome kinds of ordeals or trials of the fame nature ; and Ju- 
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Iian the emperor aflerts, that the waters of the Rhine h^A 
fome fecret virtue to punifh incontinent wives (L), 

14. The druids made it a conftant maxhn not to commit 
any particulars of their laws^ phiiofophy, or biftory^ to writ- 
ing ; but to couch them in poems and canticles^ to be 
learned and fung at proper places and feafons. Tbefe foogs 
were, it feems, fo multiplied in Csefar's time, that it took 
lip fome druids near twenty years in acquiring them. "We 
find that this was the ancient cuftom of the patriarchs, and 
other nations in Canaan before Mofes, who quotes fome of 
thofe canticles, and compofed many himfelf, as did other 
prophets after hinii in memory of fignal victories and deln 
yerances. 

15. Some Gauliih nations carried their gods with them to 
war, as did the Ifraelites their ark, and their apoftates the 
tabernacles of Moloch, Chiun, and Remphan °. 

Mumtttt As to the barbarous cuftom of facrificing human vifUm^ 

njiaims which l^egan fo early with the Gauls % and did not end till 
hwoffff' f-Qnie centuries after their embracing Chriftjanity, we can 
' ' only fpeak of it as tranfafted out of their groves^ or places 

of worship; for, as to what was done within them, no 
ftranger was made acquainted with, much lefs admitted to 
Tii/ 9cca* fee it* Concerning thofe unhappy vi£^im$, which urere 
Jionoffome publicly offered, Caefar and Plutarch gives us the following 
%fthem, account : ** When a man's life is in danger, either through 
ficknefs or other accident, they immediately facrifice, or at 
Jes^ii make a vow to facrifice, fome human vi£iims \ for, be* 
Cdes that they think them the moft perfect and pleafing to 
the gods, they believe, that one man's life cannot be re- 
deemed but by that of another, without which no iatif-v 
faction could be made to them for their goodnefs to men. 
And thefe are the ceremonies eftabli(hed amongfl: them 
ttw /ff- vpon all fuch occafions ^. They ere£l a huge hollow pile of 
}orm£d. ofier, which they fill with thefe unhappy wretches, who are 
quickly fuffocated by the fmoke, and reduced to aflies foon 

* Cprament. ubi fupra. ^ Procop. Gotb. lib. ii. cap« S5* 

? C»f. Comment, lib. vj. Plut. de Superftit* 

(L) He tell? us(i), that, deemed guilty, and put to 

^hcn a Gaul fufpeOed his wife death. If th^y fwam,and moved 

pf infidelity, he obliged her to towards the place where iic 

throw, with her own hands, the ilood tremblifig at a convenient 

children that were borpi of her diftance, and^ ready to receive 

body into that rapid river. If them, (he was cleared, and ie« 

^hey funk} the woman was Aor^d to herhuiband'sfavonr^ 

(0 Julian* Orat*'Xv^ 
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«Ttcr. They imagine, however, that criminaU of any kind 
are much niorc acceptable vi£lims 5 but where they are not 
*o be found, the innocent muft fufFer in their ftead. In Atfun€^ 
their^funerals, which afe very magnificent, they throw into ralu 
the burning pile every thing that the deccafed delighted in, 
even to living creatures ; and it is not long fince they threw 
likewife into it all his favourite fcrvants and flaves. Some 
of his near relations (continues Cafar), likewife flung them-, 
ielves into the flamesi in hopes of living happy with him in 
the next world." 

We hinted at their imitating^ in fome mcafurc, the Jewifli In ihelr 
fcape-goat, by devoting vicarious vi^ims to dearfi, and auguries^ 
praying, that all the curfes due to them might fall upon ^^^^^f^ 
it. The Maflilians, among the reft, are reported to have, •^^^^'" 
in times of peftilence, made choice of fome indigent perfon, 
that offered himfelf voluntarily, whom they fattened with 
the daintieft fare during a whole year ; after which they 
decked him with garlands and other rich ornaments, and 
led him through the ftreets, loaded with the bittereft im- 
precations, to his death '}. If the Gauls, in fuch calamitous Offered im 
timesj could procure any of the handfomer and nobler fort all cola-- 
to offer tbemfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they not **|'^^»' 
only preferred, but encouraged them by every incentive, '**''^* 
Thefe were led, like the poorer fort, out of the city, and Uono ch^ 
ftoned: the former were thrown down from a high pre- f^n^oMd 
cipice. The common notion among them was, that fuch ^Jf^ll 
a fpont^neous death for the good of the commonwealth in- 
titled them to rank among the gods. In other cafes, they 
either tied or nailed them to fome tree or poft, and {hot 
them to death with arrows : others they burnt, with a num- 
ber of beafts, on a pile of hay ^ It was alfo cuftomary 
among them to rcferve their criminals to the fifth year, and 
to burn them in facrifice with the firft-fruits of their 
ground ■. They threw into the fire an incredible quantity 
of gold, and other rich things, which it was death for any 
one to touch afterwards. Their brute victims were left, Bf'utt 
in fome meafure, to the choice of the offerer, or perhaps ^viBims*, 
rather of the druids, who were the butchers, and always of- 
ficiated in white garments ', both in this, and all other parts 
of t^eir worftiip : only the horfes, which they took inbattle^ 
or at lead part of them, they burnt, with the bodies of the 
flain". As the Gauls were addicted to all kind of fuperfti- 

<i Petron. Satir, Rd (in. Vide et Serv. Comm. in /Bn. iti. ver. ^9« 
' Strab. lib. iv. » Diodor. Sicul. lib. vi. cap. 9. t Cafar. 

Comment, ubi fupra. Vide et KeyzTcrAntiq. Seplentr, p* 39s* ^ 
459. Pelloutier. Hift. dcs Celtet, Reiig. xies Qaul. et ai. u Tacit* 
German. 
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Sttptrfti' tion, they ufed to be exceeding watchful of the finging aitd 
thus obfer- flight of birds, and other fuch omens. They never under- 
wattons |.qq1^ any thing of confequence^ without the advice of their 
mnies^^' arufpices, who were, for that reafon, in high requcft among 
them. Thefe carefully examined the entrails and blood of 
their viftims ; when they oflFered ?. human facrifice, as they 
conftantly did before they held a council, whether of the 
nation or diftricl, they dabbed him behind, a little above 
the diaphragm, obferved the manner of his falling, whe- 
ther on his right or left fide, or on his face, how the blood 
flowed from the wound, and from thence gave their judg- 
ment, which was exadlly followed, let the cafe be what it 
would, or the appearances everfo unfavourable ; infomuch 
that they have come to the head of an army, and prevented 
the battle, which was juft going to begin, their kings and 
generals not daring to aft contrary to what they prefcribed ^. 
^heir ^Ir We have already hinted, that their religious groves w^ere 
^'J'* r diftinguiflied by large Hones, fuppofed to be the altars on 
themftill which they offered up their vi£tims. Some of them are 
wtant, ftill remaining in feveral parts of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and the ifle, of Anglefey, and are of 
fuch a ftupendous fize, that the carriage and rearing of 
them was thought, by the fuperftitious inhabitants, to have 
been the work of the demons fuppofed to attend on that 
kind of worfliip. . 

The antiquaries of each nation have been very curious 
and diligent in their accounts of thofe altars, and other 
piles of huge ftones which are to be found in almoft every 
kingdom and province of Europe, together with fuch other 
jnonuments as defcribe the facrifices that were offered there, 
and the apparatus and inftruments that were ufed in them 5 
but they generally deal fo much in conjectures, and agree 
fo little with each other, that it is no wonder this kind of 
ftudy has been difreliihed by the far greater part of the 
learned : fo that it would be loft time for us to enter far- 
BonvJii ii^er Qn thisfubjedl: ; all that we think neceffary to add is, 
c^edat ^^^' ^^^ Gauls are affirmed by the generality of authors to 
thofe fa- ^^^^ conftantly afEfted at thefe facrifices completely armed, 
crificis^. and to have carried fome fmall thing belonging to the vic- 
tim away with them in their mouths or hands % after it 
bad been offered up, or had been led to the altar. 

They had not temples before the arrival of the Romans^ 
nor, in all likelihood, for a long time after Caefar's con- 
quering them. Maximus Tyrius, who lived long after 

yf Strab. lib. iv. Ju^* lib. xxiv. cap. 4, Biod. Sic. lib. vi. cap. <^. 
Coro^^nt* lib. vi* 3c C«n ubifupra, Diod. Sic, McLliti. \\u 

ctal. .-. ^ ' ^ ' 
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Tiim, tells us exprefsly, that they had not any other ftatue 
of Jupiter but a tall'oak y ; which could hardly be fuppofed 
to be growing in a temple, any more than thofe amazing 
piles of hay, and other combuftibles, in which ^ they ufed 
to burn their numerous human viftims can be imagined to 
have been reared in any fuch clofe places. Their groves, 
fuch as we have dcfcribed them, were much fitter for thofe 
ceremonies ; and ^his appears to have been one chief dif- 
ference between the Gauls and the Greeks and Romans *• 
Mars, as we have formerly (hewn, was only worfliipped Mars, fmm 
under the figure of a naked fword, which was dcpofited reprefented 
upon an altar in one of thofe groves ; but as they had then A^f^^"*"" 
a cuftom to offer what fpoil they took from their enemies, ^ '^*^ ' 

. Caefar tells us, they generally depofited it in any place 
where they chanced to be. There they facrificed all the 
cattle they found, and laid up the reft of the plunder in 
yaft heaps in the open country ; which were, neverthelefs, 
held fo facred by the people, that none dared touch any 
part, though there were amongft them great quantities of 
gold, filver, and other rich commodities; for he relates, that 
thofe confecrated heaps were to be found in moft cities in 

, Gaul**. This feems likewife another material point, in 
which they differed from other nations, who preferved thofe 
treafures in their temples, as in places of the greateft fafety ; 
whereas the Gauls left them expofed under the canopy of 
heaven, and in the open fields, or at mofl in lakes and 
groves, which were on that very account efteemed facred i 
even the Britons, who certainly had fuch kind of tem- Britoitrthe^ 
pies, if any other Gauls had, becaufe their's was counted ftandard of 
the ftandard of the Gaulifh religion, feem to have per-/^J.^'»»^i^ 
formed all their religious ceremonies in woods and groves; ^'"^*^^* 
and yet many learned antiquaries are of opinion, that 
the celebrated ruins on Salifbury Plain, known by the 
name of Stonehenge, could be nothing elfe than a temple 
of the Druids^. 

y Maxim. Tyr. Serm. xxxviii. * Caf Comment. Strab. ubi 

fupra. a See Voff. in Maimon, Aboda Zara, cap. i. not# 

2. Reines. apud Relig. des Gaul. p. 119, & feq^ b Diod. Sic. lib. 

V. cap. 1. c De hoc. vid. Cambden. Brit.Inigo Jones, Stone* 

^enge. Charlton. Choir Gaur. Stukely's Stonehenge. 
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SECT. III. 

HiTW and when the Ancient Gauh introduced the Worftnp 
of inferior Deities among them. 

^IPHOUGH the Romans had gained a confiderable foot- 
'* ing in Gaul before the arrival of Julius Coefar, yet they 
had not been able to perfuade this people to imitate them 
in rearing temple to any deity. If they had, Casfar veould 
not have failed to mention this circumftance ; he who took 
fuch pleafure in relating how nrany petty kingdoms and 
commonwealths he had brought over to the Roman intereft, 
and to a fondnefs for fome of their cuftoms. Since then 
there is not the leaft hint of it in any author, but the contrary 
plainly appears to have been the praftice of this nation, we 
may fafely conclude that they had not begun, even in his 
days, and under his government, to introduce this foreign 
cuftom. The Gauls laid it down as a conftant maxim, to 
wage open war againft, to plunder and demolifli all fuch 
ftruftures, from a principle they held in common with th^ 
Perfees, that it was offering an indignity to the Supreme 
Being to confine him within any place. 

We cannot affirm with the fame certainty that they did 
not imitate the Romans in another part of their religion, 
the worfliip of a plurality of gods and goddeffes, before their 
conqueft. "We are told, that they worlhipped Mars under 
the emblem of a naked fword ; and that Mercury was held 
in the higheft veneration among them all over Gaul *, doubt- 
lefs on account of the benefSs and improvements which 
their trade, commerce, arts, and fciences, had received 
from him, and of which we have fpoken in a former volume. 
Thefe deities, as well as Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Juno,, Venus, and Diana, being all of Celtic extrafkion, 
it was much more natural for the Gauls to deify them, as 
having formerly reigned over that nation, than for the Ro- 
mans and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from others 
as their own. 

With refpeS to the polytheifm 6f the Gauls, perhaps 
they were rather forced to it by thofe under whofe tyranny 
they afterwards groaned, than out of any vain imitation of 
their neighbours, or afFeftation of refpeft for their deceafed 
princes and heroes. It is not to be doubted, but to fuch a 
brave and warlike nation as the Gauls, the Roman yoke 
mufl appear intolerable \ and that they could not be ex- 
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pe£bed to fubmit longer than they ix^ere compelled by tbe strtmiomi 
fuperior power of their tyrants : and as thcfe made it their oppofitiom 
conftant pra£^ice to introduce their religion, laws, and cut* «i?«V«^« 
toms, wherever riiey conquered, the druids, tenacious as 
<hcy were of their own, muft be cxtrcniely averfc to all fuch 
<:hangcs, and ufe all their power and authority, which wa8 
ftiil very great, and almoft uncontrolable, cither to oppofe 
them, or to prevail on the people to fliake ofF the yoke ; fo 
that there was a kind of neceflity for the Romans to devife 
fame plaufible pretence to ftrip them of aheir power, and 
force them to a blind and abje£i fubmiiBon. Accordingly 
we find, that feveral emperors took an e0e£lual method to 
fapprefs the druidifh power, by ifluing fome fevere edi^bs 
Rgainft the bloody cultom of offering human facrifices. Au«- Their x 
^ftos was the firft who publiihed a decree againft them, power 
^od at the fame time introdxiced a cenfus among the Gauls ; ^j^^^Jl'^^j. 
Hpon which the whole nation was ready to revolt : but by y^^^^&Hh 
the addrefs and authority of Drufus, who was left in that jc/yj cenfus 
country, they were not only prevented from rifing, but inGauL 
prevailed upon to ai&il at the dedication of Julius Caefar's 
temple, and to build an altar to Auguftus. However, it is ciattdtMs's 
plain, that the edi£l of the latter was not executed there ; decree 
and the druids, by this time in lefs authority with the peo- ^g^fi ihg 
pie, might buy it off, by rearing the above mentioned altar ^''*^^* 
to him : and this is the reafon why Claudius renewed it 
againft them (M), 

It appears very probable that thefe edi£ls againft the IT^en /«- 
drutds, and their rites, were not fo much framed to abolifli traduced, 
their fe£l: and religion, as to intimidate tbem, and fupprefs ^'^^«'^ 
their exorbitant power, which, by this time, was grown to ^^^^ 
filch a height, that they over-ruled all courts and councils, 
jaifed whom they chofc to the higheft dignities, and even 
to the crown, and often afpired to and obtained it for fome 
of their own order. They direftcd in making peace and 
war, and even after they were conquered by the Romans> 

(M) However that be, it even down to the times of 

doth not appear, that even thefe Solinus Polyhiftor, andofEu- 

took any more eflfedt againft febiusofCffi{arca(i), and much 
them than that of Ayguftus, . longer ftill in their chief abode 

fince we find them ftUl not only in the province of Chartrain^ 

in high repute {dm^ centuries where whole towns continued 

after, but even authorized by in their ancient paganifm down 

jhe emperors Severus, Aurelian, to the fifth century (2). 
^nd Dioclelian* They fubfillcd 

(i) Polyhift. cap. ai. Praep. Sevang, lib.iv, ^ap. 17. (2) Vide 

{lelig. d«6 GaMi. lib* v cap* $«• * 

^ould 
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could excite the people to a general revolt ; and fo Jealous 
were they grown of their ufurped authority, that they pu- 
niflied all that difobeyed or difputed their commands with 
excommunication, and even with death. Nothing could 
therefore be more fuitable to the Roman policy, than to fup- 
prefs and crufli fo dangerous a fet of men; and fince reli- 
gion was the common pretext to gain their exorbitant au- 
thority, fo that there was no poiBbiiity of pulling down the 
one without abolifliing the other, it was natural for their 
conquerors to exert all their power and addrefs to bring 
about fuch a total change, and introduce their religion 
amongft them. There could not perhaps be a more favour- 
able opportunity than than which this period offered, when 
the Gauliih nation, groaning under a double, and a divided 
tyranny, that of their conquerors, and that of their DruidSj 
would, in all likelihood, think it no fmall happinefs to be 
eafed of one of their yokes, and that perhaps which, at that 
time, feemed the moft intolerable of the two ; for the Ro- 
mans feldom made ufe of force, when, they could gain their 
ends by promifes, or even bribes and rewards: whereas 
the druids, if we credit the Roman authors, bore all down 
with an arbitrary and uncontroled fway, till being over- 
powered by their enemies, and forfaken by their own peo- 
ple, they were at length forced to fubmit to, and exchange 
their religion and rites fpr thofc of their conquerors. 

In the time of Caefar, who left the Gauls to the free en- 
joyment of their rites, and even of many of their laws and 
cuftoms, there was not any temple built, or any place of 
worftiip but their oaks and groves. In the very next reign, 
we find the Lugdunenfes building a ftately temple to that 
conqueror, and an altar to Augullus, then on the throne, 
and a profeffed enemy to the druids and their religion. 
Under his fucceffor Tiberius, their chief deity Efus was 
transformed into Jupiter the god of heaven and earth, or 
rather, as it appears, divided his worftiip with him for a 
while ; both were worfliipped at firft in groves, and under 
oaks ; and at length the former was entirely fwallowed up 
in the latter, and temples, altars, and ftatues were erefted 
after the Roman manner over all the conquered parts of 
Gaul. After a few reigns, during which they were ftill 
greatly oppreflTed, and made feveral vain attempts to regain 
their liberty, the whole country was filled with Roman 
temples, ^11 their deities adopted and worfliipped, and 
fcarce any traces left of their ancient religion, but their 
bloody rites of offering human viftims to thefe new deities, 
and perl^aps alfo in their auguries. To thefe we ma; add 
the great veneration which they ftUl retained for their oaks, 

notwith? 
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' Hotwithftanding their mukiplicity of temples, which con- 
tinued, according to fome authors, till the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. One of thefe was dedicated to a hun- 
dred deities, as appears by the infcription engraven on a 
column, which the reader will find in the note (N). How- 
ever^ the iluice thus broken, an inundation of fuperftition 
and idolatry enfued, which nothing could refift ; and the 
Gauls, having once ihaken off the yoke of their druids, be- 
came fo enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that 
they deified at length lakes, rivers, marihes, and even foun- 
tains, to all which they afcribed fome peculiar deity, and 
extraordinary virtues ; upon which account it was regarded 
as the higheft facrilege to fife in them, to draw or drain 
them, and efpecially to pervert any treafures that were 
committed to their care and proteftion (O). To all thefe 
changes the druids found themfelves obliged to fabmit, to 
avoid the penalties of ihofe edidis ; and fo compilable did 
they feew themfelves, that from that time, whether to 
make their court to the Romans, or to take off the odium 
of their name, they exchanged it for that of Senani, which 



(Ny. This oak being after- 
wards cut down by St. Severus, 
the infcription engraven was to 
preferve the memory of it; 
•* Arborem divus Severus ever- 
tit centum deorum." Our au- 
thor adds, that in rooting it up, 
they found a head full of gold 
and filver, which was expended 
by that faint in the building of 
a church fince dedicated to him, 
as appears by the epitaph upon 
his tomb (i)* 

(O) Of thefe lakes, and foun- 
tains, fome were dedicated to 
one deity, fome to another. 
The Hermonduri and Catti 
waged a bloody war again ft each 
other for the property of one of 
thefe fountains, which was a 
fait onfe; and the former at 
length gained their point againft 
the latter, by a vow which they 
made to facrifice their enemies, 
and all their fpoil, to Mars and 
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Mercury: which was accord- 
ingly done ; the Catti were all 
malTacred without mercy, to- 
gether with their horfes, cattle,- 
and all their fpoil, and flung in-, 
to, the lake. 

Abundance of gold, filver, 
rich clothes, and other coftly 
articles they flung into them, 
which it was facrilege to touch. 
We have fpoken of the famous 
lake of Thouloufe dedicated to 
Apollo, whofe treafures, efpe* 
cially in gold and filver ingots^ 
and mafly uteniils, amounted to 
immenfe fums, and was conti- 
nually increafcd by frefh offer-, 
ings (2) : but as thefe places 
became liable to be plundered 
by foreign nations, as well as by 
their neighbours, they began 
to depofit thofe facred treafures 
in their temples, of which they 
reared foon after, an afloniihing 
number. 



(1) Jot dc Bpfc. Antiq. Vien. p. 4. Tabl. aa des Prov. Franc^ 
torn. ii. p. 107. apud eund. (») Orof. lib. v. cap, 15. Cic. 

de Nat Deor. lib. iiii Aul, Gell, lib. iii. cap. ^ 

in 
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in their language fignificd elder or venerable. From hence 
we may date their ruin, though they were not quite afao- 
lilhed till fome ages after ;. for heing once reduced to fo 
low an ebb, and becoosne fuch fervilc creatures to ihcir new 
and potent mafters^ it is not to be fuppofed that tbcfe w<wi*d 
ever fufFer them to recover it again : but if they ftill per- 
mitted them t6 make a gain of religion, it could be only im 
the worfliip and rites of tbofe new deities, which they had 
now obliged them to adopt. 
WNhtfVtcity ' This multiplicity of deities, or rather of confecrated 
•fumples, lakes and mar{hes, did not prevent them from building a 
faiuesi&c* great number of temples, altars, and flat ues, after the Ro-^ 
man manner, feveral of them very ftately, and in the grand 
tafte, as is evident from fome remains of tbeih, and other 
>, monuments of that nation. In thefe they commonly fa-* 

crificed to the gods only brute vi£kims, and offered vows 
and rich donatives ; but they dill offered human facrifces^ 
it feems *^» under their oaks, and in their groves : whether 
they did it for privacy, and to avoid the penalty of the Io- 
nian edi£ls, or ftiil retained their ancient TK>tion of that 
Supreme Being, to whom they thought them more pecuU- 
' arly to belong, we will not determine. To give our readers 
a fpecimen of thefe buildings, we are told that the ftatucs of 
tbefe gods, foch as Pennin, Mercury, and Diana, of whom 
we fliall fpcak in the fecjuel, were placed fometimes on pe* 
deftals which ferved likewife for altars, fometimes on co* 
lumns of a prodigious height ^ In fome they were exposed 
to the open air, and in others flxeltered by an edifice cwf po* 
^kttr Urn- lilhed ftone, in form of a cupola or cone* Their ten^pfea 
^"k^A ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ "^^ ^^^ magnificent, witnefs that called Vaflb 
Jcrihed. ^j Clermont in Auvergne, the walls of which are affirmed 
to have been thirty feet thick, covered on the outfide with 
fculpture, curioufly wrought and polifhed, and on the top 
incruftated with marble, and compartihents of mofaic work. 
The pavement was likewife of marble, and the top covered 
iwvith lead. A learned French antiquary mentions eight of 
thefe ftately fabrics of an oftagonal form, whofe eight faces 
were adorned with figures of Gaulifh deities,' generally 
eight in number s (P). By the multitude of niches that 

appear 

* Sec Kclig. des Gaul. lib. i. cap. 15. f Greg. Tur. lib. viii. 

4E»fK 15. Sulp. Sever. Dial. lib. iii. cap. 9. & feq. Ouich. Hift.det 
fcavaot. ap. Relig. des Gaul ubi fupra. 8 Supplem. de TAnti^. 

toiii* ii. See alfo Relig. des Gaul, ubi fupra, cap. 16, Ai ieq. 

. (P) The xpdft remarkable Ion, iiv the province of Foitou^ 
firu6ture of this kind, now re- and confifts of two temples, on^ 
itiaining) ftands at Montmoril-i aboveli ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^°^ 

grouiid4 
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Appear JaTome of them, tbey feem to have had a greaf nam* Multiplicity 
'ker of ftatues which were moftly demolifhed, upon their offimuts^ 
converfion to Chriftianity : fome of them» fince dug out of 
their ruins, are fo broken and mutilated, that it is difficult 
to guefs whether they were Gauliihdeities,or ftatues of any 
other kind. A great many of thefe edifices have been pre*- 
ferved here, as they were in other countries, upon the plant- 
ing of Chriftianity, by being converted into churches, though 
a much greater number were demoliflied. 

We now come to fpeak of the gods that were afterwards "The Gods 
adopted and worfliipped by the Gauls. We have already J^orjkipp^d 
ieen, how their ancient Efus came to be changed into Ju- q^Jj^ 
piter, at firft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and even 
of a ibslpelefs ftump of a tree ; but at length, as they gave 
wholly into the Roman fuperftition, they erefted altars and 
ftatues to him, and reprefented him after the Roman man- 
ner : thuS| in fome ancient ftatues and bas«reliefs, he is re- 
pt efented with a lance in one hand, and a thunderbolt in 
the other, and with his arms and bofom bare ; his head is 
fometimes furrounded with a radial crown ; the name of 
Jupiter is never found in one of his infcriptions, bat only Jupiter* 
that of Jou, or Jovis, which being of Celtic extra£l, was 
defignediy retained. He is likewife furnamed Taran, which 
in the fame tongue fignifies thunderer. We would not, 
however, pretend to affirm, that this laft name is the Ta- 
ramis, or Taranis, of Lucan, or that the Gauls did not be- 
ftow it on any other god but the great Jupiter ; but we may 
be aflured, that that of Jovis was peculiar to him, and has 
been preferved not only by the ancient Gauls and Welih, 
but is ftlll retained by the French in many of their com- 
pound words ( Q^). In that part of Gaul nearer the Alps, 
he was ftyled Pen^nus, and thofe high mountains Peninfe^ 
from the Celtic word pen^ which fignifies a heady a height^ 
a fummit. He was reprefented as a young man naked, on 
a column reared on the top of Mount St. Bernard the Lefs, 
by L. Lucilius, and is ftyled Optimus Maximus ; whence 
it is concluded, that he was the fame with the GauHfh 
Jou, or Jove. What feems to confirm this opinion beyond 
all queftion is, that the column on which it ftood is indif- 

ground. For the particulars of Thurfday, or day of Jove; 

the defcription, we muft refer Joumount, Joubarb, the Mount 

the reader to Keifler, Antiq. of Jove, a mountain fo called 

Septentr. apud Relig. des Gauls, by the Romans ; and the beard 

lib. i. cap. 15. of Jove, an herb fo called, from 

( Q^) Particularly in thofe its refemblance to it ; and many 

that follow; Joudy or Jeudyi more of theilike nature, 

ferenily 
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ferently called the coluran of Jove, and of Fenixius ; an4 
the carbuncle that was placed on it» the eye of Jove> and 
the eye of Peninus *» : but fince by the eye of Jupiter \ira5 
meant the Sun from all antiquity S and the carbuncle waa 
a proper emblem of this laft deity, why may we not as well 
fuppofe this ftatue, naked and youthful as it was, to have 
been dedicated to it, rather than to Jupiter ? However that 
be» as this laft fucceeded their great £fus, they paid much 
the fame worihip to him, and in particular offered human 
vidims, as the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis. 

Their next deity was Mars, whom they efteemcd as the 
chief proteSor of the Gaulifli nation. Their invincible 
warlike temper infpired them with fuch a veneration fori 
and confidence in him, that whenever they went to war, 
they made him heir of all their poffeffions, and about the 
time of the onfet they dedicated to him all the plunder *. 
If they obtained the vidory, they frequently facrificed their 
.prifoners, as well as their cattle, to him, and hung the 
heads of their flain enemies about the necks of their horfes, 
in token of their valour. They even inclofed fome of the 
moft confiderable in frames of cedar, and upon proper oc- 
cafions (hewed them to ftrangers, and at no rate could be 
prevailed upon to part with them *. Another barbarous 
cuftom they are juftly branded with, of poifoning their ar- 
rows with a juice, which they extrafted from a tree not 
unlike our fig-tree, but of a deadly quality °*. In times of 
ficknefs, or imminent danger, they immediately facrificed 
human vif^ims to Mars, or vowed to do fo, as foon as they 
had it in their power ; and performed it accordingly. It 
was even common, in preffing dangers, to facrifice all their 
enemies to that deity, and to maflacre them, as we have 
formerly hinted, without mercy or diftinftion. We have 
already taken notice, that he was formerly worfliipped un- 
der the emblem of a naked fword, and under the name 
of Mars, or Mavors, or Mawr-r uife, which fignifies war* 
iike^ or powerful. Since then we find him reprefented in 
the habit of a Roman warrior, with a fpear in one hand 
and a fliicld in the other, arid diftinguiflied by the fumame 
of Camulus. We are told, that the Accitani of Spain, or 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Gaulifh colony, reprefented 
him furrounded with rays of light, becaufe, fays our au- 
thor ", the boiling of the blood, and flow of animal fplrits, 

* Guichenon. Hift, of Savoy, tons. i. lib. i. cap. 4- Vide Re]ig« 
des Gaul. lib. ii. cap. 29. i Vide Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap 2i« 

^ Ulp. Fragm. tit. 21. Comment, lib. vi. Diod. Sic. lib. vi. cap. 9. 
Athen. lib, iv. ^ Stral). lib. iv. m Rhodig. lib. xxiii4 

cap. I a. a Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 19. 

which 
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Sirliich are the caufe of a martial temper, were produced By 
the heat of the fun. The variety of infcriptions, that have 
1)een dug up by the curious^ proves him to have been in 
the higheft eftcem. 

Apollo was another of their deities, held in gre^t vene- jpoB^mftr 
ration, on account of his being the god of phyfic. The J^pped^s 
druids, who were as famous quacks as pficfts, failed not ^^p^rf 
to celebrate him, as the implanter of all the vlrtueis that ^ -^ 
they attributed to their materia medica, which chiefly con- 
£fted in herbs, gathered and prepared with a greit hiatiy 
fuperftitious ceremonies (R). The Aquileians and Tefto- 
fagi chofe him for their patron and proteftor. The latj:er, Hisfiaulf 
w^ho occupied a vaft territory about Tholofa, had a very rich ttmpU at 
and magnificent temple dedicated to him in that city, which t^hglofa. 
was their metropolis. This is fuppofed to be the fame that 
is mentioned by Eumenius % on account of Conftantine'S 
repairing thither, to return thanks for his late fuccefs, and 
the extraordinary prefents he made ; upon which occafioii 
that author ftyles it the fineft temple of Apollo that wa^ 
then in the world. The building was a decagon, contain- 
ing a great number of niches and ftatues, and, among thd 
reft, that of Apollo, reprefented 'as a beautiful youth ; upon 
which account the panegyrift compliments that monarch 

^ Eumenius, Panegyr. Conftant* Tub fin* 

(R) They had an herb dedi- plucked it up by the roots, with 
cated to Apollo, or Belenus, the little finger of her right 
which they called, from him, hand, and tied it to a ftring, the 
Belinuncia, and the Romans other end of which was fauened 
Apollinaris ; and is fuppofed to to the little toe of her right 
have been a kind of henbane, foot. Her company then cut 
The Spaniards and Hungarians ofi each fome boughs, and car- 
retain ftill the former of thefe ried them in their hands after 
names, the one calling it Ve- her, whilfl: (he dragged the plant 
leno, and the others Belend. with her foot towards the next 

Whenever the country la- river, and there plunged it in 

boured under a great drought, the water : the reft dipped like- 

the women aflembled^ and chofe wife their boughs, and fprinkled 

from amongft them a young vir- her with it. When this c^re- 

fin, to be the leader of the mony was over, they all re* 

ance. She llripped herfelf turned to the place whence they 

naked, and went, at the head of fet out, but took care to make 

the reft, in fearch of this herb, the young virgin walk back* 

Miich they then called Baelifa, wards all the way (1)4 
When fhe had found it, fhd 

(i) Relig, desGAul. BUrchar. Decret. llb.'xijt* 

''•Vol. XVI. Dd with 
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ynih joining to the yautbfulnefs of tfae god the gnndcur-of 
an empcfor (S). 

But the deity in greateft vcneratiog among the Gauls waa 
Mercury. We have already given fome reafons for it in the 
Celtic hiftory. Other deities had particular cities and pro- 
vinces, where they were more particularly wojrfliipped ; buu 
after this deity was adopted the eod not only of trade aa<i 
commerce^ of which he was anciently efteemed the author^ 
and chief promoter, in Gaul, but llkewife of arts and fci* 
cnces, of the highways and travellers,, of pregnant women, 
^nd even of thieves and robbers, ftatues, altars, and tem^ 
pies were ereded to hrm in every place throaghout this 
country. He is called, by feveral ancient authors, Theuta^ 
and Theutates /, the fignification of which name ^xre have 
given, as well as that of Mercury, in a former voliune ; and 
we need not doubt but they both meant the faane deity, or 
that he was worfliipped under both by the Gauls, fince both 
are of Celtic extra£i, and cxpreflive of the excellent notioo 
they had of him upon both accounts. Tbat of Thevitat fig- 
nifying the father of his people^ they acknowleged him under 
that name, at firfl as their founder, and afterwards boafted 
themfelve^ to be fprung from him, in imitation of the Thra^ 
eian kings, who were another branch of the ancient Celtes« 
Mercury was efteemed the god of riches *i j no naan could 



p Lucan. Pharfal. lib. i. Li v. decad. iii. lib. vi. cap. 44. 
If al. 4 Caefar. Comment, lib. vi. 



Laaant. 



(S) He was generally repre- 
fentcd youthful, naked, with a 
radiant crown, or golden trefles. 
In fome ancient bttftos found of 
him, as well as in many coins, 
he is reprcfcntcd with a pole, or 
ring, and a link of a chain faft- 
itned to his fcuH, by which he 
Was fufpended to the roof^ in 
imitation of the fun, whom they 
fancied to be fufpended by a 
golden chain. One head or his 
was dug up at the caftle of Po- 
Kgnac, which place is fuppofed 
to have been fo called from 
Apollo, and is Itill to be feen in 
that place. It is but ill carved, 
on a bluifli ftonc, between four 
and five feet in height and 



breadth, furrotinded witli rays, 
which, when the fun fhines up- 
on it, caA a kind of golden or 
fiery luftre, and {hew that thofc 
rays had been formerly gilt. 
Wliat is remarkable in this an- 
tique is, that he is carved widi 
his mouth wide open ; from 
which it is concluded to be here 
reprefented as delivering his aa- 
fwcr : and indeed the druids 
were, by this time, become fuch 
zealous mimics of the Greeks 
and Romans, that we need not 
doubt but they had fonae one or 
more of thefe oracles among 
them, though we could not fiaa 
any other footileps of it (2), 



'{%) Retig. dcs GmiL vibt fspra^ 
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attain ttiera without his he]p : hence he c^me to be con-; 
JFcunded with FlutQ, 9n4 to fhare in his honours and attri-e 
butcs \ or, if we may be allowed tp guefs nearer to the; 
trutli. Mercury, being dead> became Pluto, the god of riches^ 
and pf the lower regions : and hence both Gai^ls and Thr^* 
^ian$ claimed their defcent from thefe two deities, after they 
l^ad, by length of time, fplit them into two, in imitation 
of the^r ii^ighbours. Some infcriptions ihew, that not only 
Mercury, but even Veritas and Mars, were numbered ajiiong 
the infernal gods. As he was worftiipped as their progeni- 
tor, he is often joined, in thofe ftatues and infcriptions 
crafted to him, with the goddefs Poftverta, to affift wbmen 
in labpur. This goddefs has much puzzled all mythologifts, 
^nd m^y be only an epithet of Proferpin^, whom, Strabo 
fey?, they worihipped as their mother ^\ or, perhaps, of 
Diana, who had the fame office. According to all thefe dif-* 
tindlions, we may reckon three Gaulifli Mercuries, or ra* 
thcr the fame god worfliipped under three difiercnt titles^ 
«nd reprefented in three different forms (T). 

How he was worfliipped by the Gauls under any of thefe 
three denominations, is difficult to det^rjuine j only as ho 
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(T) As the god of eloquence, 
he was reprefented in the man- 
ner defcribed by Lucian^ as an 
old man, with his bow, quiver, 
club, and lion's fkin, holding 
a willing multitude chained to 
his tongue by their ears. As 
the god of merchants and tra- 
vellers, he was exhibited naked, 
without fex and beard, and with 
his winged cap and caduceus. 
He is under this head, Ukewife, 
reprefented with a purfe in one 
band, and fometimes with a cor- 
nucopiae in the other, and with 
wings on his heels, as the mef- 
fenger of the gods. In fome 
ll^tues, he has a crefcent over 
the wings of his cap, and was 
often joined with the moon in 
the Grkuliih worfhip, and that, 
probably, upon thefe two ac- 
counts ; firft, as th^ one was the 



difpenfer of wealthy and the 
other the giver of fertility to 
the earth; and, fecondly, as 
both prefided over the highways^ 
upon which account the latter 
was called Trivia | and both 
protedted the roads, travellers ^ 
thieves, ihepherds, and (hep- 
herdcfles (3), upon which ac* 
count thefe likewife offered fa* 
crifices (4)4 As an infernal 
deity, we conjcdure him to 
have been reprefented with a 
beard; his wmged cap rathdr 
refembled a di&, and, inilead 
of a caduceus, he held in one 
hand an odd kind of fceptre, 
and in the other a purfe. His 
body was furrounded with an 
imperial mantle, or paludamen- 
tum, tied or faftened by fome orj- 
nament on one of his fhoulders« 



(3) Porph. de Abft. lib. ii. 

hymn, in Mer. ver* 15, 290. 



Macrob. $omn. Scip. lib. i. Au^* 
(4) Euftat. OdyiT {. Iliad, f . 
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\eas, in imitation of the Romans, deified as thc^god of triaf^ 
fick and riches, we may fuppofe they borrowed fomc of 
their rites from the worfliip which ^as paid to him by the 
Roman merchants. The chief tiftrm, with which they 
concluded his feaft, was a fow with pig. Some other male 
deities they had like wife adopted, fuch as Mithras, from the 
Perfians ; Nepttrne, Erebus, and Orcus, fuppofed both ta 
be the fame with Pluto, Bacchus, and fome others, whom 
they took from the Greeks and Romans ; concerning \rhick 
we know very Kttle, either of their worfliip, or of the no- 
tion which the Gairls had of their power and attributes. 

The chief af their goddeflcs were Diana or Lana, Joma, 
Minerva, Venns, Proferpine, Arduina, whom we fappofe 
' to be the Moon, and Cybcle, a ftatue of which was dug up 
at Paris, having a head crowned with a kind of bexagonaf 
temple, particularly venerated in the city of Autan, where 
her priefts were caftrated in honour of her, and from thence 
called Gain (U). Before we clofe this fedion, it will be 
neccflary to give our readers fome account of the GauUfir 
druids and bardff, and of fuch of their doftrines' and tenets 
jts have not been yet touched upon j at leaflS as far as we can 



(U) That Cybele, or the 
ipother of the gods, as (he is 
called, was a deity of Syrian, 
and not of Gallic extraft, is 
univerfallyackflowleged: ibthat 
if her worfhip was introduced 
into Gaul, it was either by force, 
or in imitation of the Greeks 
a'nd Romans, If we confider, 
their abhorretice of all mutila- 
tions, we canr hardly think, 
that they would willingly adopt 
iuch a kind of worQiip as this, 
which required every prieft, 
and encouraged every votary of 
the goddcfs to become an eu- 
nuch. We are, moreover, told, 
that thofe Galli were held in 
fuch abhorrence, that no other 
people would converfe with 
them ; and that they were placed 
upon the level with forcerers, 
gladiators, and executioners ( i ) ; 
fb that they had tio other way 
of living, but by carrying their 
goddi^fs about, and b^gbg 



charity for her fake ; all which 
difcipline was entirely oppofite 
to the genius of the Gallic na- 
tion. 

Accordingly, St, Jerom has a 
paiTage, which plainlj' intiimates, 
that the Romans forced this 
emafculated prieflhood upon the 
Gauls., and called thofe eunuchs 
Gain, in order to fix a perpe- 
tual ignominy upon that nation, 
for having taken their metro- 
polis, and befieged their Capi- 
tol. We are toW by Dionyfius 
of Halicarnaffus, that no Ro- 
nvan took that office upon him, 
but that they had a Phrygian 
male and female to perform it. 
This might be true, in' fomc 
degree j and if what is reported 
of Heliogabalus, who became 
one of them, is to be credited^ 
it will only fliew, that he re- 
garded the laws and cuftoms of 
Rome no more in this cafe, than 
hedidinallothera. 



(i) Tcrtul. de Refttrre^. cap. ^« 
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glean from ancient authors; for it cannot be exftSttA, tlia^t 
%ve (hould know much concerning a fet of men, who made 
a myfterjr of their rdigion and philofophy, and a conftant 
rule never to commit to writing any thing relating to either *. 

We have already obferved, that the order of the druids TMrdru^ 
had the fole care of all religious matters, which they fo are- ^^* 
fully and dextroufly introduced into every other concern, 
both public and private, that nothing could be clone witlv- 
<out their apjprobation ; and this abfolute power of their's 
lafted till at leaft fome time after their conqueft by the 
Romans* They were called by fevcral names ( W)> befidoB 
4hat c^ druid. Their antiquity is confidered of the £ame Conformity 
xlate with the Brach mans of India, Magi of Perfia, the ChaL- oftkeir 
dees of Babylon and AiTyria, and^ in a word, with the ^^^7^'l\ 
oldeft fefts of philofophers *. Indeed, confidering the fur- ^)^^ ^' 
j>rifing conformity of their doArine, notwithftanding their Brath- 
^eat diftance from each other, we cannot otherwife ac- mansf^c*^ 
count for it, but by fuppofing, that they all received it 
from the fame perfon, namely, Noah, and his immediate 
<lefcendents, and carried it each to the different places of 
^heir difperfion ; for they can never be fuppofed to have • 
.communicated it to each other, as there could be no 
communication or commerce between tbem in thofe early 
4;imes : at lead the druids of Britain^ of whom we ihau 
fpeak in the fequel, and from whom the Gauls received all • * ' 
their religion ^ind philofophy, cannot be fuppofed to have 

.• Csef. .Comments lib. vuk alibi paiT. t Vide int. al* Laert. 

in Procsm. Orig. cont. Ceif. lib. v. CL Alex. Strom, lib.iii, Po- 
^bift..9pgd,euncl. lib. i. CelC apud Orig. ubi fupra. , 

(W)Ojiex)ftheni was thatof called fence, and fenes (3). 

^mnotkei (a)., given, doubt- This was probably done in imi- 

lefs, on account o£ their greater tation of the feft of gymnofo- 

Ifeneration for, and knowlege phifls, who agree with them in 

of, the godhead. Diodorus Si- Qsany things, 'particularly, in 

<:ulus ftyles them faromdes, pq havjog their fociettes compofed 

account of their great regard to of males and females, like the 

fuch old oaks as were deca}ied, Gaulifli druids, in fludying 

•and ftrippcd of their bark ; for philofophy, aftrology, prying 

that is the meaning of the into futurity, and living in ce- 

word, according to Hefycfeius. libacy. Tfeefe were by the 

The laft name we (hall men^ Greeks called fern nones ; the 

tion, was that of Senani, which Gauls, among whom the ma 

we hinted above was, probably, was, and is ii:iU, in many pro- 

aiTumed by them as more pleaf- vinces, pronounced like «f, 

ing to the Romans, it properly called them fennones, and, in 

Signifying a ivi/e or venerable the Latin termination^ fpApo^i 

mani as their druidciTes were andfennani. 

1%) Diog. Lacrt. in Proiapm. Suld. Jn Vcc. (3) McU, liV ill? , 
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lifed it from inyof thefe foreign ft6:i, to whom tbcy we»» 
utterly unknown. 

Among other inftances of the exceffive power of tbc dra- 
icfilh tribe, G«far mentions one, by which we may gucTs at 
th^ tttt\ naihely, that they chofe the annual magiftrites of 
Zfitty city, who had, during that year, the fupreme autbo* 
fiiy, land fometirhes the title of king 5 and yet thefe could 
do nothing without their approbation and adrice " : fo that, 
tibtVi^ithftanding their great pomp and ftate, they were but 
thfc creatures and flaves of the druids. They exerted the 
Tame arbitrary power in their courts of judicature, and Jill 
other cafes, and were every where eftecmed as the chiefs of 
(ivery Gaulifti commonwealth. They had the fole manage-' 
ttifent ind inftruftion of youth in every thing but the mi*- 
ii^Ary Art. In this iaft refpeA the druids, and their dif- 
tii^lfes, were hot only exempt frbhi going to war, hut fmm 
all kihd of tribute Ifkewife. Their order was not fixed td 
-Anjr particular fiimilies or nation of Gaul ; but every mati 
had power to offer himfelf as a candidate, and, if approved 
by the foeiety, was admitted into it. Their grand druid 
was chofeft from amongft them by the plurality of votes; 
And, when any difputc arofe, it Was often terAiinated iti 
thfs, As in other cafes, by the fword. We have already ob^ 
flirted, that they made it a part of their religion not to com- 
ihil: Afty thing to writing, but to cotich all their inyfteries 
^nd learning in verfe ; and thefe, it feems, wfere multiplied 
in tihie to fuch a number^ that it took fome of thetn twenty 
"years to learn thefn all by heart. 

The three grattd flmdamentals of their religion confided, 
.1. In their Vorfliip of the gods. 2. In abftaining from all 
-evil. And, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upOn all occa* 
iioh^ T. In order to infpire them with a cohtemJ>l of life, 
^htj taught the immortality of the foul, and a future ftato 
!t(f rewards and punifhments. 

' They alio pretended to great (kill in fome branches of 
geography and aftronomy 5 from which they affumed a 
knowlege of the divine will ; pretended to pry into futurity^ 
and to foretei ftrange events. Pliny adds, that they ftudiea 
natural philofophy, and praftife.d phyfic*. This laft confift- 
•ed chiefly in the knowlege and ufe of fimples; but they 
foon found out a way to render it more intricate and myfte* 
rious, by intermingling it with aftrology, and other fupe^ 
'ftitious rites. 

Before wip leave this fubjt£l, we tnuft not omit fayinj; 
fonitthing of their famed druideffes, and the great cftecm 

» C«f. Comment, lib. vii. Vide & Dio. Chryfoft. Orafci-xlix. 
w Diog. l^acrt. lib. i. * Vi^c Nat. Hift, iiljt. x^iiv. & fcq, ' ' 

they 
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ulScy were in among the Gauls, as wcH as the Germans ^^ 
J^nciently the GauUfli women bore a great fway in this 
<:ountry9 of which the dniids, tn time, ftrippcd them ; bat 
it is likely, that the druideffcs held ftill great part of thpr 
«wn power, efpecially on account of their be;ng thought 
endowed with the fpirit of prophecy ; for we cannot find, 
that they were famed for any thirig elfc 5 and fomc of them 
•were among the lowed rank of people. 

There were three claflfes of drnrdeffcs in Gai;iU the chief 7krei «i^ 
4>f which was thofe who lived in perpetual virginity ; for dersrf 
rhefe were thought to poffefs ^he fpirit of prophecy. The ^^^"'^ 
tktxt was thofe who, though married, were yet oblig- 
ed to abftain from the matrimonial intcrcourfe, except one 
fingle time in the whole year, when they were allowed 
to converfe with their hufbands ; after this communica- 
tion, they returned to their office, which was, to affift 
the druids at their religtoos funftions. The latt were Thtir^fice. 
a kind of fervants or attendants, on the others ; and this 
eircumftance we learn rather from old monuments and in- 
scriptions, than from ancient authors, who have faid littld 
more of them, than that they were propheteffes. The 
druids and druidefles pretended to a great knowlege in 
aftrology, calculated nativities, erefted figures, and fore^ 
told ftrange things, botii by that art, and by their inha- 
man auguries (L). But thofe, who were ftyled prophe*- 
tefles, were thought to have a gift fuperior to tne reft, 
which was revered as ^fapernatural: th.efe were called by 
fome fuperior title, fuch as that of dame was heretofore 
among us, and were in ihe higheft requeft, not only among 
their own people, but likewiie among foreign nations. 

y Tatit. lib. iv. cap^ $4. H ie^. de Mor. Germ. Dio, in Fragni. 
xlix. PliD. & al. 

(L) The druideffes were, on plunged a long knife into the 

ttiefeoccafions, like the druids, breaft of each of thefe unfortu- 

«lothed in white tunics, fallen- ^ nate wretches, one after an- 

cd mrh hooks, and giit with a other, as fail as they were 

brafs girdle, and without ihoes, brought ; and from the flowing * 

As foon as the Cimbriahs had of their blood (lie formed hei^ 

taken any captives, thefe wo- preduS;k>ns. The other druid- 

men flew upon them with dra,wn efies, who aflifted, took up tho 

fwordsjn their hands, and threw breathlefs bodies, opened and 

them down ; thence they drag- examined their intrails, and 

ged them to a capacious la- from th.ence likewife foretold 

brum, or ciftern, by the fide events, which were immediate- 

of wbich was a kind of foot- ly communicated to the whole 

fio6l, on. whkh the druids arony or couBcil, and as readily 

t% then ^QcUtin^^ $ood, mh9 believed-.- 

• X) d 4 The 
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muhirus. The others were much lefs regarded j and their BigkNr 
^iTemblies about pouds and marfhes, to worfliip and coofult 
the moon, apd fome other forceries they pretended to ufe, 
caufed tjiem to be confidered as downright witches, cani^ 
bals, larni?p, pythoniffae, ftriae, and every thing that is de- 
teftable and horrid, by Chriftian authors, from the fizth. 
century to the prefent time *. 
rhsbards» The next order among them, in great cftcem, was that 
their ofici, o£ the bards. Some authors have, indeed, confounded 
t^em with th? druids, and aflerted the- former to be only a 
ipore modern name given to them ; but there is a paffage 
in Strabo, whi(:h entirely explodes that notion, where be 
Difirmt fays*, that the druids were in the higheft power, and gave 
fromthi ^aws to the vates, cubages, and bards, who were cvery- 
dnaids. where to allow precedence when they pleafed to demand it> 
and were not allowed to do any thing without their confent 
^nd approbation. Befides, we are told hj a number ol 
pthei: authors, that thefe bards were fo called from their 
office, which was, to fing the praifes of their heroes ^, aod 
to accompany their fongs with mufical infiruments ; and 
that their compofitions were held in the higheil efteem, a& 
the moft ede£tual means of eternizing the memory of thofe 
who had the merit or good fortune to be celebrated in them. 
One oi the authors laft quoted adds, that they could at any 
time reftrain a whole army's engaging, by their interpofi- 
tioi^ : fp great a power had Wifdom and the Mufes over 
TilfiV ^# thofe Baroarians. It was their bufinefs to accompany the 
iMthearmy* pauIUh armies with their fongs, which were generally cal- 
culated to infpire them with valour and intrepidity, with the 
love of liberty, and contempt of death''. During the at- 
tack, they ufed likewife to raife loud (houts, fometimes as 
of viftofy, at other times to intimate their danger, in cafe 
they did not fight valiantly, or were ready to give way; fo 
that, though they flid iiot really fight tbemfelyes, they were 
to intpripingled with the army, that they ran, in a great 
meafurci the fame rifk with thofe that did. By tb^fe means, 
they were; eye-witnefles of the combatants, and either celc* 
^ brated their praifes in their fongs, or cenfured thofe who 
bad not done their duty; and as thefe might in time dege- 
nerate, and be' often bribed to extol thofe who had been 
faulty, or in praifing either too much or too little, for fa- 
vour 6x intereft, it f^ thought they acquired the name of 
Vaiis fnd pafafites *. To thefe two orders we may add thofe pf the 
iwvatjfs. vates iand euvates, of evi1)ates, which wer^ ftUl inferior to 

X GfMtcr. p. 6t. Rclig. des Oaul. lib. i. cap. 17. « Strtb. Hb. if. 
^^Diod* Sic* lib. yi. C4p»o. Lucan. lib. i. ver.447. Ammian. Miitci. 
lib. XV. ' c Paufan. in PMo<^ ' PoMon< i^b. Atbcn. lib. vi^' 

• ■ " ' : ' ' '- that 
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tliat of the bavds ; but wbctfaer they were (b to each other, 
or the fame under two- names, is not eafy to afcertain, with 
th^t glimmering light we have from ancient authors. AU 
diat can be conje£):ured upon the whole is, that the druids 
preiided over all religious matters, and bore a great fway in 
thofe of a civil nature. The bards were the recorders of all 
traufa£lions, and preferved in their poetic compofitions the 
knowlege. of things and perfons> and communicated as 
much of it to the laity, by their fongs, as the druids thought 
proper. The vates and euvates were fingers of thefe bardifti. nelrfup* 
compofitions, and retained in the families of the great, pofidojgice. 
to celebrate their praifes and heroic a£^s ; but the druids 
being more known to ftraneers than the reft, their name 
was given to all indifferently oy ancient hiftorians. 

We flhall clofe this account of the Gaulifli religion with 
obferving, that, in fpite of all the fevere edifts of the Ro- 
man and Chriftian monarchs, there were ftill very vifiblc 
traces of it, and of the very word part of the druidifh rites, 
praftifed not only long after the fettling of Chriftianity in 
Gaul, but even to the middle of the fixth century, as ap- 
pears by a remarkable inftance, which we ihall give in the 
note(O). 

SECT- IV. 

Of the Antiquity J Governmenty Laws^ Learnings ArtSj 
Sciences t Commerce ^ and CuJlomSy of the ancient Gaulsm 

W/^ have already fpoken at large of the origin and anti- Their go^ 
^^ quity of the Gauls, in the hiftory of the Celtes their njernmettU , 
ancedors ; of their migrations and fettlement in Europe 
and of their ancient monarchical government. How and 

(0) This fa(^ is taken from of their ancient fuperftitions. 
Procopius, who was himfelf an They offer up human viftims, 
eyc-witnefs of it, and is as fol- and ufe many execrable rites 
lows : Theodebcrt I. having itj their auguries." And an- 
penetrated into Italy at the other author, who lived till the ^ 
head of a confiderable army, latter end of the feventh cen- 

and taken poffellion of the bridge tury, gives a long catalogue 

pf Pa via, his men offered in fa- of fuch fuperftitions, againffc 

crifice the wives and children of which, as he was a biihop, and 

the Goths, whom they had fur- fince fainted for his piety, he 

prifed, and caft their bodies into forewarns his Chriftian flock, 

the river, as the firft-fruits of The reader may fee the paffage 

that war. " For," fays he, at large in the authors\quoted 

♦' the Franks, though Chrif- below (f ). 
tians, ftill obferve a great many 

(1) Vide Father Coint. torn. i. & iii. Fleury's Ecclef. Hift. torn, 
yiii. Relig. des Gaul. lib. i. cap. 7. 

when 
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yghetkii came afterwards to dediney and ipiit itifetf imtb 
that variety of forms in which the Romans found them 
afterwanda, were in rain to enquire, confidcring that thef 
kad neither hiftory nor records^ except what was coucbed 
in the fongs or ballads of their bards and druids, who kept 
thenii as much as poffibte, from public knowlege, and only 
fting or repeated them on certain times, or upon particular 
occafions, rather to ftimulate the people to imitate their 
heroes, than to preferve any* regular fcries of their tranC- 
aQioos. All therefore chat can be offered concerning this 
change, is as follows : 

The Gauls were by this time (though ftifi under the fame 
name, uiing the fi»me language and buftoms, and governed 
by the fame general laws) fab]e£i to different governments, 
fome of which were moMirchteal, others ariftocraticai, 
others partly fo, and partly demoeratical ; and thefe were, 
by way of diftindion calted free «. Tacitus reckons no Jefs 
than fixty-four of thefe cities, or, as Csefar more precifely 
explains it', regions, or diftri3:s, who were under this 
kind of government. Thefe commonwealths were chiefly 
governed by the advice of the noUes, but anciently every 
year they cnofe a magiftrate for civil, and a general for mi- 
litary affairs ^ ; yet thefe, as well as thofe that were under a 
kingly government, obferved one conftant law, to call every 
year, at a certain* time, a general council of the whole na- 
tion ; in whicii^ whatever related to the common intereft of 
the community, was debated and fettled. The free com- 
monwealths had, befides, a law common to them all, im- 
porting, that whoever heard any report, or rumour, among 
their borderers, wiiich concerned the common interefl, they 
were obliged to acquaint their magiflrates with it, and to 
conceal it from the people. The magiftrates were to con- 
ceal what they thought proper, and acquaint the pec^Ie 
with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any perfon to talk of 
matters that related to the whole community, but in the 
cmineil^ This grand council was the dernier refort of the 
Gauls, wherein every thing relating not only to peace and 
war, but to property, boundaries, territories, and diftribu- 
tion of plunder, between diftrift and diftrift, was finally 
determined. Thofe fmall commonwealths feem to have 
had fuch an averfion to kingly government, that one of 
them, the nation of the ^dui, ordered the great Certillus, 
the father of Vercingetorix, a rnan in great power and credit. 



e Caefar, Comment, lib. i. cap. i. 
Ann- lib. iii* s Strab, lib. v* 



iiU vi. cap. 4. t Tacit. 

^ Comment, lib. vi. cap. 4. 
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ted tlteemid tlie firft man in Gaul, to fee put to death, fot 
lidVing afpired to the kingdom ^ At thft fame time they were 
fo extremely jealous of each Other's ftrength, that they were 
obliged tt) enter into Cdmbirtations, and the Utile republics 
to put themfelves under the proteftion of the greater. Caefar 
fometii^es tnlls the former tributary and fubjed^ to the latter, 
but moft commonly confederate with them. Upon his 
firft entrance Into Gaul he found it divided int6 two fac- 
tions: the ^dui 'were at the head of one, and the Arverni 
tondu£tcd the other *, and both, he relates, had for many 
yeafs contended for the funeriority, whilfl the Bituriges, a 
people Iti the province of Berri, and neighbours of the Ar- 
vttnl, were ftiU in fobjeftion to the J5dui ; and the Sequa- 
nl, \^hb lived in Upper Burgundy, now Franch Comte, 
tand tifeighbours to the JEdui, were under the proteftion of 
the Arverni. 

Such were the unhappy divifions between the Gaulifll Impron^ed 
eotfitriouwealths, which gave fo great an advantage to the hJ-^^ffir. 
Roman's againft them, and which thefe laft failed not to 
"JtnpTOVTe. Caefar, finding the Arverni averfe to his mea- HispoUef 
Tufes, entered into an alliance with the iEdui, who were ^^ad- 
by this time become greatly inferior to that party, complin drefs* 
menting them with the title oi friends and brothers to the 
Roman people. Their example was foon folTowed by 
mhfers \ \o that by cajoling fbme, and fowing jealoufies and 
difcords among others, he facilitated the conqueft of that 
^Rrailike nation. 

But, notwithftanding th!s great multitude and variety of thtir petty 

cbmmonvrealths, it is evident that Gaul, Germany, and ^^Z^' 

JSpain, ftill abounded with petty kingdoms, that is, with 

dlftfifts governed by kings, whom the Piomans ftyled re- 

gull, but the Gauls called kings, however circumfcribed 

their do'minions. Thefe differed from the magiftrates of 

commonwealths, as they enjoyed their dignity during life ; 

iand from common monarchs, it not being hereditary, but 

fometimes conferred by the people upon fuch as were in Hewt^^ 

the gfeateft efteem for juftice, wifdom, and bravery. Some- T^r*. 

times they were forced by one nation upon another, as the 

Bituriges placed a king over the Celtse, in the reign of Tar- 

quinius 'Prifcus'*; fometimes a brave and powerful man 

forced him'felf upon the throne : and even thofe who came 

to the crown by fucceflion, were far from being arbitrary, 

or having an unlimited power, but were as much account- ^-^y 

^ble tt) the people as thofe that were chofen by them. This pouoirU^ 

|s, at leafl, what Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, acknow- fi^itid^ 

» 

* Vide & Comment, lib. vi, cap. it, ^ Livy, lib. v. 

leges, 
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leges* with relation to himfelf : ^* The conftitution of our 
government, fays he, is fuch, that the people have no lefs 
power and authority over me, than I have over them *•** 

It is not eafy to determine how many of thefe kingdoms 
and commonwealths there were in Gaul; but both -were 
equally courted by the Romans, and for the fame reafon ; 
namely, to withdraw from, and weaken the force of thofe 
that oppofed their conquefts. Thefe petty kings, efpe- 
cially, were often corrupted by gifts, promifes, or flattering 
titles, fuch as that of Friends and Confederates of Rome, 
to embroil the Gaulifh afiairs, and foment difreniions among 
their little kingdoms and republics : even the pooreft and 
inoft inconfiderable amongfl them were thought worth the 
trouble of bringing over ; and if their corrupters found 
them bufy and aftive in their intereft, they rewarded them 
in fuch a manner as was moft likely to draw others into Ac 
fame treacherous praftices. Among thofe whom CxCstr 
mentions among the friends and allies of Rome, was Cata- 
mantales, king^ of the Sequani, the grandfather of Pifo, 
who reigned in Aquitain, and" whofe name the conqueror 
has not thought fit to record; and Olevico, king of the Ni- 
tiobriges, or people o£ Agenoie, who had that title beftowed 
upon him by the Roman fenate. He that made the nobjeft 
refiftance again ft the Romans, was Divitiacus, king of the 
Sueffones, a brave people of Gallia Belgica, who was one of 
the moft potent princes of Gallia. His territories were 
large and fruitful : he pofTefled twelve confiderable citiest 
one of which, Noviodunum, now Noyons, Caefar after- 
wards reduced, and with it that whole nation, notwith- 
ftanding they had brought five hundred thoufand fighting 
men againft him. This prince's dominions is faid to have 
extended even to Little Brittany. He was fucceeded by 
Galba, at the time when Caefar invaded them*. Thus 
much for the Gaulifli government, which we (hall clofc 
with a fevere refleftlon which that conqueror makes upoQ 
it, and which will (hew how much their inteftine feuds 
contributed to his conqueft. " Among the Gauls (fays 
he) **, not only all their cities, cantons, and diftrifks, but 
even almoft afl families, are divided and torn by fa£lions« 
Thefe are generally caufed and fomented by their princes 
and demagogues, who exercife a kind of arbitrary power and 
authority over their \nferiors and dependents, and manage 
ail public matters with an uncontroulable authority." Ta- 
citus makes nearly the fame obfcrvation P ; fo that, in ipitc 



A Caef. Comment, lib. v. cap. 8. 
* Idem ibid. lib. ii. cap. i, & feq. 
P Tacit. Annal* lib, Leap. i|. , 



^ Idem ibid. lib. iv. cap.f^ 
Idem ibid, lib, ¥!• cap. n. 
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^f all their bravery, their ruin was inevitable, when fo 
torn and difmembered from within, and invaded by fuch 
powerful and politic enemies from without. 

Whether thefe difafters were occafioncd through the want Their laws 
of a wife body of laws, or through the neglefk and violation unknown tQ 
of them, is not eafy to determine. We have, indeed, ob- «'• 
ferved, in a former volume, that Mercury is faid to have 
civilized the Celtic nation, in many refpefts, and, amongft 
ether things, ^hat he formed a code of laws. Another au- 
thor gives the reputation of this to Samotbes, a man of pro- 
found learning and wifdom among them, and faid to have 
, been the founder of the Celtic monarchy ^. But the nature 
of thofe laws (if any fuch there were), we cannot pretend 
to explain. If we may, however, guefs from fome in- Afirange 
ftances of their hiftory, they held one general maxim, that ^aximrf 
Ae longcft fword had the beft title ; that it was the defign i^jf ^^*''* 
of the Supreme Being, that the ftrongeft ihould ftrip the foJ^did 
weakeft ; and that he who had not power enough to defend tkHr right 
his right, ought to yield it to him that was capable of tak- on tfuir 
ihg it from him by fuperior ftrength or valour. fwerds. 

* This maxim of their's was not confined to foreign con- Decided 
quefts, but extended to the decifion of private right among their la^m 
themfelvcs ; for when any debates arofe about their pof- •^*'^» ^^' 
fcffions, about any injury or aflFront given or received, cfpe- f^^^ 
cially among thofe of rank, in cafe the council or public , 
magiftrate did not give fentence to the iatisfaftion of both 
parties, they generally decided the point by fingle combat. 
Neither could their magiftrates deny them that liberty, 
when infifted upon by either party ; nor could the oppofite 
decline the challenge, without giving up his caufe, and be- 
ing branded with ignominy. Anciently, indeed, whilft the 
whole Gaulifli nation were under a government chiefly com- 
pofed of druids and bards, fuch difputes may have been, and, 
it is mod likely, were a^ually decided by their courts and 
councils-; but after the nation came to be feparated into jippg^ied 
many different governments, they considered fuch fubjeftion to that 
^s a kind of outrage to their freedom and honour, and to from any 
fubftitute this way of fingle combat, not only as the fhorteft, court fen- , 
but as the more honourable, and more agreeable to that re- ''*^'* 
ccived maxim of their's, that Providence was engaged to 
proteft the right party ; and that fuccefs was a fure tokea 
that the conqueror had the beft title to the matter in dif- 
pute. And as the party who judged himfelf injured had a 
4ght to appeal to this kind of duel, to juftify bis diflatif- 

<{ Lewises Hid. Prit« &nd the authors quoted by him, book i. 
chap. ». . 

faftion. 
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fa£Uon, even though the king himfelf had given fentence 
9gainft himi and his opponent wa3 obliged to fubmit to it| 
smd in all to if the cafe of the two contenders was fo intrkatei that th« 
4(ubious .. judges could not readily determine it, they adjudged them 
^fi^' to terminate the conteft by this method. Even the wit-» 
neffes, if their depofitions chanced to contradiO; each other, 
were obliged to clear themfelves by fighting. In a word. 
whatever was decided by fingle copnbat, wa9 efteemed of 
greater weight and authority than any fentence that was 
pafled either by king, or court of judicature. 
Strangi To fuch a degree of fondnefs for thefe fingle cpmbati 
fondnefs werc they grown, that the candidates for places of hpnour 
farduth. Qr truft, when their pretenfions or merit were cfteemcd 
near]y equal, had recourfe to it ^ and, even among the 
druids themfelves, the choice of a chief, when the old one 
died, was often decided by it, whenever any difpute arofe 
about the number or validity of the votes of the ^Xc&on \ 
And, what was ftill more furpriCng, thefe challenges wer^ 
often fent for mere punftilios and trifling differences, cfpc- 
ciallyat their feafts and drunken revels; many times out 
of mere oilentation^ and to make parade of their itrength 
and bravery (K). 
E:»ttgw9 The Gauls had fnch a fingular contempt of life, that either 
h^§9f upon the appearance of fervitude, or incapacity of ai&ion 
hbtHj* through old age> wonnds, or chronic difeaf^*, they either 
put an end to their. days, or elfe prevailed upon their friends 
to kill them, efteeming this laft fiate as much a kind of 

'Comment, lib. vi, cap. 13. Tacit, Ann. lib*xxiii. cap. 57* Kn 
Damafcen. Veget. de Re milit. & al. 



(K) Livy,fpeaVingofthe fu- 
neral obfequies which Scipio 
African us celebrated to the me- 
mory of his father and uncte, 
who both died in the SpaniCb 
wars, tells us, thst there came 
great croud$ of pcrfons of dif- 
tin^tipn to Carthagena, a city 
in Spain, faid to have been built 
by Afdrubal, to honour that 
ceremony by fingle combats. 
** Thefe (fays he), did not fight 
Itke common gladiators, either 
by force, or for money, but of 
ttieir ownftcoord, and free will/* 
Some were fent thither by their 



princes, to difplay their bra- 
very, for the credit of their na- 
tion ; others declared they came 
to do honour to their general. 
Some came to fight out of ofte&« 
ration ; and others, becftufe chey 
could not refufe the chalfen^ 
that W9S fent them. Ammigft 
them were (bme, who, having 
lawfuits, or fome controverfics 
with others, agreed to put off 
thedecifion of them to this time 
and place, and with this con- 
dition, that the eilate^or thing 
in difpute ihould fall to the con« 
queror (i). 



(0 Livy, lib. xxviii. cap. %u 
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Slavery, as fallkig into the bands of their enemtes. In dtier^ Their dtf-- 
-when onG€ they found chemfelves fo clofely befieged by ptrau btr 
tbeir enemi^, that they could refill no longer, inftcad of A«'*'««''« 
thinking how to make the moft honourable terms of capi* 
tulationi their chief care in general was to put their wires 
and children to death, and then to kill one another, to 
avoid being led into flavery. In the field, when they were 
forced to make fuch a hafty retreat that they could not pro^ 
cure carriages for thofc who were not able to follow them 
on foot, as the fick and wounded, they made no fcruple to 
difpatcb them* And this was fo far from being reckoned 
cruel and inhuman, that thofe who were difabled, begged» 
with the moft earneft importunity, to be thus delivered 
from the power of their enemies (M). 

Ferfonal courage, or contempt of danger and death, was TAeAra* 
every way as con^icuous in the women as in the other fex, '^^ry ^f 
It was a principle they feemed to fuck in at the breaft 5 at ^^^ <^^^l'fi 
icaftitw.as inculcated in them during their moft tender ^^*"^"' 
years. The Gaulifli women exerted themfelves in a very 
extraordinary manner, to prevent their men from giving 
ground to the enemy ; and even when they turned their 
backs, they fell with incredible fury upon the fugitives as 
well as upon their purfuers. 

The Ambrones, fays Plutarch % (a Gauliili people, who Somen' 
lived riear the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and ^^^Mh . 
Provence), having been defeated by Marius near Aix in J/^^*^'' 
Provence, were purfued by the Romans quite to their car- 
riages : there they found the women armed with fword^ 
and hatchets, who mingling with the vidors and the van- 
quiihed, did with one hand endeavour to wrench their 
bucklers from them, and with the other to difpatch them, 
never quitting their hold but with their lives. This effort 

« Plut, in Vita Marii. Vide & Orof. lib. vi. cap. i6. Flor. lib, iiL 
cap. 3. HicroD. Epift. ad Geronc* 

(M) Brennus being danger- for their leader, who Ihould 

oufly wounded in that unfor- firft difpatch him and all the 

tunate expedition which he un« fick and wounded, and after- 

dertook agaiafb Greece, and wards lead them back into their 

ieeing his army dcftroyed, own country. His advice was 

partly by the enemy, and partly followed, and twenty thoufand 

by hunger, cold, and other ac- of that unhappy people were 

cidents, aiiembled the broken butchered. Brennus oaly chciil 

remnant of his troops, and ad- to die by his own hands (i). 
vifed them to choofe Cichorius 

(1) Excerpt, fx t>iod. Sic. lib. xxii. ip. legal. Hoefchel. p. 15*. 
Vide FcUotttur. Lift Celt. lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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might be imputed to their fury and defpair ; but when they 
fouod thcmfcives loft beyond recovery, they demanded o£ 
the conqueror, that they might not be condemned to flavcry : 
that their chaftity might be prefervcd inviolate ; and that 
they might be employed in the fervice of the veftals. Thcfc 
conditions having been rcjeSed by Marius, they were all 
found next day either hanging on trees, or weltering in 
their blood, with their children butchered by their own 
bands. We have given, in a former volume, another, 
and even more dreadful inftance of this love of liberty, in 
the Cimbrian women ; the circumftances of which are fo 
horrible, that we hope we may fave ourfehres the trouble 
of repeating them. The fame defperate reiiftan^e JoHus 
Cxfar is reported to have experienced from the Helvetian 
women, when, having defeated their bufbands, he came 
to take poflefGoh of their camp and baggage ; for both the 
women and their young fons defended themfelvea to tbela/l 
extremity, choofing rather to be cut in pieces than to be 
carried into flavcry ^ The Dalmatian women are likcwife 
reported to have fet fire to their baggage, and to have 
thrown themfelves and their children into it ; whilft others 
precipitated themfelves and their offspring into the next river*. 
What their military difcipline was is difficult to afcertain : 
by what we, have hitherto feen, it feems to have been very 
imperfe£); ; and their falling, in fuch vaft multitudes, upon 
the enemy, with more fury than difcretion, without either 
taking the advantage of the ground, or dividing their nu- 
merous hofts as occafion required, but trufting altogether 
to their numbers and valour, fufficiently proves them to 
have been greatly deficient in this refpedl : and this is the 
true reafon whythey had fuch ill fuccefs whenever they 
engaged with other nations, efpecially the Romans. Their 
chief talent confifted principally in invading, rather than 
defending, in pouring in their numberlefs troops with in- 
credible fury and fpeed, and fpreading terror wherever they 
came ; in furmounting all the difficulties, and enduring all 
the hardihips that fell in their way, and attacking their 
enemies with dreadful (houts and defperate eagerhefs, main- 
taining the combat with an intrepidity almoft peculiar to 
theml> when all thefe effijrts failed, as often happened when 
they were engaged with troops that were better difciplincd, 
and trained up in all the refined arts and ftratagems of war, 
their laft refource was to fignalize their valour and love of 
liberty, by fuch defperate methods as thofe we have lately 
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Glinted. Mttch of their fucedfa'was owing te> tfeelr bbrfe Dixuritj' 
and armed chariots, in both which rtfy^Gts they difpiayed ^^ff " 
feck a wonderful dexterity aft, joined to their bravery, fel- ''»<'f'^w4 
xiem failed of doing confiderahic execution* When they ^^1^^^]]^ \ 
came to be rent into fmall kingdoms and commonwealths^ l^MtM^hi^ 
their method was to divide their armies, in time of a£kion^ among 
In the fame manner, that the merit and prowefs, as well as ^^^'^y 
the faohs and mifbehaviour of every nation and tribe might 
1>e better known, and that every man might be thereby ex^ 
cited to advance the honour of that to whrch he belongeid : 
i>ttt this difpofition j though excellently well defigned at fifft, 
was attended with great inconveniences, and often threw 
things into confufion, either for Want of general difcipline^ 
or through the jeaioufy anjd mifunderftanding between thei): 
commanders, and efpecially from the time the Romans un- 
dertook the conqueft of Gaul, through the treachery of 
thofe who had been corrupted by them. 

One particular more we muft not omit, con<lemtng thisii^ SMptrfiU^ 
military difcipline, which is their extreme fuperftition, in oujfiff/^r-!', 
which they feemed to exceed all other nations ; they were 7y'"*'' r - 
Very careful in obferving the moon in particular, and avoided, ^fga^e^f^ 
as much as pofTible, engaging the enemy before it was paft 
the full. An eclipfe was looked upon as fuch a bad omen, 
that no apparent advantage, how great focver, or indeed 
any thing but abfolute neceffity, could induce them to fight, 
and then they engaged more like defperadoes than regular « 
troops. They gave particular attention to their dr uids and 
arufpices, who, in their auguries are branded with uiing 
fome very inhuman ceremonies, which we have hinted 
in fpeaking of their religion. If the augury pronwfed fuc* 
cefs, thofe diviners ufed to march before with fongs and 
dances, arid mufical inftruments, until the onfet began i 
but if it proved other wife, they forbore fighting, if pofflble, 
till they met with a more favourable omen | but dreadful 
was their cafe whenever they were forced to engage after a 
finifter omen, or threatening augury ^ for then fuch horror 
and defpair reigned through their hofls, that they rather 
ftrove to avoid flavery by a fpecdy death, than by a brave 
defence to annoy £he enemy. 

With refpea to their arms, whether through aparade of T/;w> ar*> 
bravery, or a contempt of thofe which were more peculiar w«>»^ 
to other natioo$, we do not find they had any others, in their ^'^M't 
wars with the Romans, than their bows and arrows, the ^* 
Iword and lance, which laft was cither longer or fliortcr, 
according to tlicir fancy, and the ftield ; and yet it was 
with thefe weapons that they performed fuch aftonifliing 
feats as made them a long time a terror to .their enemies. 
Vol. XVI. E e They 
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They defpifcd the belmet, curiafs, and other defenGve as^ 
mour, and rather chofe to fight half naked. They were 
utter Grangers to thofe machines which other nations ufed 
in fieges $ they had, indeed, learned the method of under- 
miningi but they rather depended on a bn(k and defperate 
attack, which they began with throwing clouds of iloocs 
into the place, to clear the walls of their defendants \ after 
which they felled them with the utmoil fiercenefs ^nd ra- 
pidity. This ferocity often proved fatal to thcm> efpeciaJIy 
when they chanced to meet with a repulfe, as they fre- 
quently did from the Romans \ for in all fucb cafes they loft 
their courage and pr&fence of mind^ and fuffered them- 
felves to be butchered, without oiFering to make any de* 
fence (N). Let us now take a view of them in their pacific 
excellencies, in their arts and fciences, trade and navigation. 

Their language is univerfally allowed to have been the 
old Celtic or Gomerian, of which we have already given 
an account \ we (hall, therefore, have the lefs to fayof itherej 
except it be to relate the ch'<]nges it underwent after it di- 
vided itfelf into as many dialers as the whole nation was 
parcelled out into little Itates. There is fcarcely any doubt 
that thie old Celtic was the common language fpoken all over 
Europe. A modern author has not only given undeniable 
proofs of it, which barely to abftradl would carry us too 
far, and be thought, perhaps, too dry a fubjedb for the 
greateft part of our readers ; but he has farther confirmed 
what we had formerly advanced as a probable conje£tare, 
that the German language was originally a dialed 6t the 
old Celtic ^. It was that tongue which is ftill preferved in 
feveral parts of Europe, particularly in Bifcay, Brittany, 
Cornwal, Wales, Ireland, the Hebrides, and Highlands of 
Scotland, but no where more purely than in North Wales. 

We formerly obferved, that not only moft of the modern 
European languages were manifeftly dialefts, more or leCr 
diftant, of this old Celtic or Gomerian, but thgt even the 
Greek and La^in, and other ancient tongues, had fuch a 
furprifing affinity with it, that many of them plainly ap- 

•«^ Pcllouticr. Hift. Celt. lib. i. cap. 15. 



(N) Thofe who'chofe rather 
to furrender, laid down their 
arms and prcfented their left 
fhoulderbare to the enemy, and 
the women their naked bofoms, 
in token of fubmiflion ^ after 
which they fcattered fome of 
their money, plate, and fine 



cloaths amongft them to bribe 
their conquerors. Thefe in- 
flances, however, of fubmiflioD 
were but fcarceand rare amongfT 
them, in comparifon of thofe 
in which they preferred death 
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pcared to be of Celtic extrafl. We may add What Qgin'^ 
Lilian obferves of the. ancient Latin, that till about the mid- 
dle of the confular government it was very barbarous and 
rude in its expreffiOnS) having in it a multitude of words 
and idioms of other languages^ moft of them CauUfli; fo 
that if thofe which have been iince lofty or changed, were 
to be added to thofe which ftill remain, the conformity 
would appear yet greater : and if thofe Gauls who Were 
afterwards conquered by the Romans, had not, partly out 
of ncceffity, partly out of mere coihplaifance, adopted a 
great number of wordjsand idioms from their conquerors/we 
mightHillbehold a much greater fimilarity between the Low 
Briton, Bifcayaneer, north Irifli, and the pure North Welfli 1 
fo that the only reafon why thefe laft have retained in fucK 
purity, muft be attributed to their never having been con- 
quered, attd thereby keeping themfelve« from intermixture 
with otKcr niations. Thus we find the Ifraclites, during 
their long abode in Egypt, preferving their 9riginal Hebrew, 
which they fuffered to be greatly corrupted, and almoft loft 
in a fevcnty years captivity. As it is univerfallf ^allowed, 
that riioft of the AGatic tongues, fuch as the Chaldee,SyriaC| 
Arabic,' Armenian, &c. borrowed moft of their radical or . 
primitive words from the Hebrew, fo this old Celtic, or . • 
Gomerian» which was the language of Gomer; and his de- 
fccndents, who firft inhabited Europe, was the mother o^ ' 
moft of the European languages* at leaft as far as Scythia . 
and^rmatia, which were peopled by Gog and Magog, two . 
other branches of Japhet's ofispring : and as. t^ere is fucH 
a greslt affinity between thofe two mother-^tooguea, we meaa 
the Hebrew and Gomerian *> or ancient Cehip, it is twt to 
be wondered if we find the feme refemblance difFuiing it- 
felf through all their dclrivatives ; fuch as the Ifigh and 
Low Dutch> the Latin and Greek, the Arabic, Perfian, &c» 
and particularly between the Qreek, Roman, and old Celtic^ 
• We have been the n>ore particular on this fubjcd, be- ^^^ ^^^^on 
caufe fcveral learned men have maintained, that the Gauls ^^1"'* 
commonly ufed the Greek tongue '. Nothing can be more QreeTtx^ 
contrary to all that we find in ancient authors concerning piodid* 
the Gauliih language, than fuch 'an afiertion, which may 
be eafily overthrown by one or two exprcfs paffages in Ju- 
lius Caefar. One is, that in a conference which be had with 
Divitiacus, an ^duan or Gauliih lord, he was obliged to 
make ufe of an interpreter^ and yet C«far was a perfed^ 

« Vide Edward's Specimen. Lluyd*8 Grammar. Petron. Antiq. 
Nat. Celt. Hickc8*9 Thcfaur. Mona Autiqui, p, 278, it feq. 
y Vide Hottomaot Franco-Gallia, cap. «. 
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mafte^'of the Greek. The otiier, which is ftitt more 
/ prefs, is, that when that conqi^ror found himfelf under a 
Aeceffity to write to Qointus Cicero^ who was then befi«ge4 
in his c»mp, he ufed the Greek tongae» left hit letter fiioald 
fell itito \he hand* of hmt of the Gauls^ and dtfcoTcr his 
defigns \ a pree^tttioit which would bate been quite rxdica<« 
IbQSi if that had been the eotfimon language of their nation. 
Sfraho ntdeed tt\h us, that the MaffiHans cultivated all 
ferts of polite literature, and particularly the Greek, to fuck 
* degree, tbac the reft of the GauU were, by their exam- 
ple, becontte' great adtnirera'of that tongue, infonmch that 
they began to write their contrafis and bargaim in it ' : bfst 
then it is pbin, firft, that he orr^y fpeaks of tho(e Gaub 
who wer6 neighbours to Marf^illes^ many of wtiom^ not 
only prirate men, but whole elties, invito feveral learned 
men Iron) that famous city to inftru^ their youth, or fenfi 
their diiMren to be educated there; fecondly, if dieieft 
ef the Gatuls afterwards followed their example, h ia phin 
they had oi%inally atiother tatiguage of their own } and» 
^irdly, thut this cuftom of learning and nCmg the Gieek 
tongue did n^t begin till Strabo'stime. 
ilki giftius ' Btioft x¥€ dfffnifs th4s article di 4A»e Gaulifii tangingey it 
§f their ^\\ not We^ improper to make a remark on itr pretended 
fyU, and j^adeneffr And hurflinefs^, agmn(t whith both Qre^k and Ao« 
'^"^-^'* <n^» authbrt hatft raifed (uch »n tiMifrerfdl oirtcry. i^ccord* 
iflg to them,'it Wa^ fufSeiem i*o hear a Celte or 690I fpedc^ 
to niake one judge of thdt natur^l^ ferocity $ and tfeegegii> 
eft part of ^eir words, eipeciatfy of their proper names, 
6f rtienf WtWnefl, towns, tmdt rivers, were fv very harfb, 
that they eoftld not be pronovrtced by ftrangers, or written 
hi dther khguages without great di(iicu)fy ; neither could 
ihey be thfefted in a poem^ without injuring the verfe ■. 
The emperor Julian fays, that it refembled the eroakii^of 
ft raven, fer the growling of fome wild beaft. There muft 
. ht great cx^gg€ratfe>iis in thftfe expreffions, conGdcring how 
Uncouth and barbar6%fS snty language appears to tfaofe who 
are unaccuftomed to, or ignorant of it. It is not to be 
queftioned but even the French and Italian, emafculated 
as they have been of late, appear fo at firft hearing : it 
fliould, however, be acknowleged, that with refped to the • 
German thet^e is lefs of the hyperbole | and perhaps the 
sincient GauliAi might originally have a great d^I of thai 
kind of hQrfi)fier§,^ich giRtUtfal and fome other hard ceii# 
fonants will naturally caufe, unlefs foftened by the interpo* 
fition of vowcts* We do not, therefore, pretend wholly 

» lib. iv. * Plin* Jun, lib/vii. cpift. 4« 

to 
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refute this cenfure ; but would ratberti)>r<^e» (diM tlii^r^ 
is a vaft difference between thofe two tenguag^s in this w* 
^pe£i ; and that the true CeJtic, or North Welfti, thongfc 
Seemingly crowded with a number of confpn^sitst has yet a 
peculiar fweetnefs, ^nd is muph more adapted for mufi$ 
^nd poetry, than wt are ready generally ito ^XXoyr* 

The Gauls had originally ao cbara£le,f« hi th^r own, but fj^g^/wri* 
sdoptedi in procefs of time, the Greek letters ; yet, as we tfkg And "' 
. have already hinted, they did not adopt them till very iatc^ ^haraffer/^ 
and till thdireommerce with other nations obliged them to 
this expedient ; their contempt of foreign learning was m 
^reat obftacle to it, and th^ir druids or bards, whole i«i teres 
St was to keep their own from the people, did>aU they eould 
to improve this prejudice againft committing any thing eif 
confequence to writing'* : and -even after they ibegan to kf 
troduce the ufe of letters, in their contrafifcs and o^ber cinl 
concerns, the druids never fuffered them to commit- an|r 
thing relating to their hiftory, laws, and m^chkfs to their 
religion, to writing *. Hence Origen might well tell bfe 
antagonift, that be never fceard of any of their wriringsc; 
and hence that fcarcity of materials we expei^ience in rela- 
tion to their hiftory, fince they had no records but thofe 
fongs and verfes, which they carefully kept from /Irangerst; 
and perilhed^in all likelihood, with their liberty, or at leaft 
Nvith their old heathenifh religion. It were to be wifted, 
that the Chriilian priefts and monks bad not .imitated fp 
clofely this druidical policy, of confining all Jeairning to tht^r ^ 
own order and monafteries, cfpeeially in Gaul and Ger- 
many ; for they feem fo effisSually to have cultivated this 
prejudice againft it, among the laity, that they were forcod 
to have recourfe to them whenever any will, grant, or pub- 
lic aft was to be executed ; and then both the perfons con- 
cerned in it, and the witnefles, fet their own marks, and 
the fcrivener their names to the inftfument : but with re- jn^f/^^f, 
fpe£l: to the mercantile part, among whom there was a kiiid ^fr. if/ed * 
of abfolttte neceffity to make ufe of writing, the Greek cha- Mr Greek 
n&cr appears to have been that which was in ufe among ^^^ra^er^ 
them, according to Caefar, Strabo, and Pliny; and was 
brought into praftice from Marfeilles, which was a colony 
of the Gi^eks, or Gallo^Grecks. 

Since their poetry is altogether loft, we can fay little of It : T/npreba* 
yet it will not be amifs to mention an ingenious conjedure l>ie origin 
of a. modern hiftorian **, who thinks that the want of learn- ^f *^^^ 
ing and chara£lers, or^ aa he ejtpreffes it, the prevailing ^•'^^' 

^ Ctefar' Comm. lib. vi. eap. i4« ^ &trjfb« lib. iv» ^ Pellou* 
tier. Hilt. Cdt. lit), ii. cap. lo. ., : 
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ignorance, and contempt of letters, gave birth to thoCc poe- 
tical compofitions in Europe. This was, indeed, the moft 
efie£tual method to preferve the memory of fuch momen- 
tous truths and fa£ks as they either could not, or cared not 
to commit to writing, and which, by thefe means, were not 
only eafily learned and remembered, but, likcwife, con- 
cealed from other nations. And fuch attachment did both 
Gauls and Germans conceive for this kind of performaDces, 
efpecially as they were fct to proper tunes, they reliibed no- 
thing elfe, and (hewed a natural contempt for thofe of the 
profaic fott. And this humour ftill prevailed fo ftrongly, 
even as low as the ninth century, that when Lewis the De- 
bonnaire undertook to have the Saxons inftruAed in the 
holy Scriptures, he was obliged to employ one of their 
poets to put them into verfe •. The fame method was fol- 
lowed by Ottofridus, with refpeft to the four gofpels, which 
be caufed to be tranflated into German verfe: for as they 
could neither read, nor cared to learn, they confcnted to 
Jearn them by heart, provided they were put into verfe, and 
fct to mufic for them, that they might fing them on proper 
•occafions. Some fuch compofitions Charles the Great i* 
faid to have found among them, which were very ancient 
and rudty and contained the wars and exploits of their an- 
cient kings, which he caufed, likewife, to lie tranfcribed, 
for the fame purpofe ^ 

As for arts, next to the military, which, though their 
' great favourite, was but indiiFerently cultivated among them, 
eloquence was that wherein they prided themfelves moft, 
and which, indeed, was moft natural to them. They re- 
ceived, from their infancy, moft of their inftru£lions froin 
thqfe poems which were compofed by the bards and dru- 
ids ; they heard them, upon all publk occafions, either re- 
cited, or fung ; and as the greateft part were of the heroic 
kind, they accuftomed them to a pompous and inflated ftyle. 
We have feen, that they reprefented Mercury, the god of 
eloquence, with the fymbols of Hercules, to fhew what great 
power that art had over them, above all others. Cato the 
cenfor relates, that the Gauls made this eloquence, and ex* 
ci'cife of arms, their chief ftudy. 
Commra* We have already remarked, from the great regard they 
paid to the god Mercury, as he was the god of traffick, that 
they drove as great a commerce as any other nation. This 
is likewife proved, from a great number of ancient infcrip- 
tions, and, particularly, a famous monument ttt&ci by 

« Vide Du Cbefne Ke/. FranUr. torn. li. ap. Bellootier. ubi fnpra. 
f EginhfLid. in yit, Carol. Magn. ^s|p. ft^. ' 
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Ac Parifian meirchants, and dedicated to Jupiter the G6od, 
The reader will f(?e it in the note (A). 

The whole country was divided into three eftates ; i . The 
Druids, with their dependents the bards ; 2. The nobles; 
mnd, 3. The mercantile part, which was, bjr far, the moft 
confiderable. The two former derived their revenue partly 
from the latter, and partly from their own landsj and the 
fpoils of war ; and were fo opulent, that riches feemed to 
flow upon them on all fides; fo that their chief bufinefs, 
cfpecially in time of peace, was to encourage arts and 
fciences, as the beft means to preferve, if not to encreafe, 
their opulence. What appears moft furprifing, if what an 
ancient author writes may be depended upon, is, that fome 
of the Gauiifti nations interdidted the ufe of gold* and fil- 
ver, which was all dedicated to Mars, and fo rendered 
facred and inviolable y and aHowcd of no coin but that 
which was made of copper and brafs^; but it is too likely, that 
this contempt of thefe valuable metals vaniQied, upon their ,^ 

becoming more acquainted with other nations, cfpecially up- 
on their &ing fubjcft to the Romans ; who made no fcruple 
to rifle thofe treaf<ires ^^ which, before that tim^, lay ex» 
pofed to the public eye untouched, and, perhaps, to cor- 
rupt them into flavery with it, as Herodian reports them, 
and cfpecially Severus, to have done by the Gerrhan nation. Huntings 

The Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, were ^"dothir 

' much addifted to hunting; and, indeed, confidering the *^*^^^f^ 

cxtenfive forefts with which the , country abounded, and 

which bred great multitudes of wild beafts, fuch as bears, 

wolves, boars, and foxes (B), if they had not made it their 

bufineis 
C Atliieaeiis, lib. vi. cap. 5. . ^ Suetoif* in C«far. 

(A) The infcription runs wild afs, &c. The alecs, ac- 
thus: TIB. CAESARE AVG. jovi cofding to C«far, had no joints, 
opTVM, MAXVM M. KAVTAE in his Icgs, and was forced to 
VARXsiAciPosvERVNT. llccp leaning againill a tree* 

(B) Casfar (2), Pliny, and The fame animal is mentioned 
other authors {3), mention fe- by Pliny and Solinus, without 
veral other wild beads which that particularity. The bonaf- 
ufed to be hunted by the Gauls, fiis, according to fome authors 
of which we know nothing now (4), had, an horfe's face, and 
but the names; and fome of the reft refembled a bull, its 
them, by the dcfcription there horns bending fo far back, that 
given, feem to have been of a there was no riding upon it, 
very ftrange kind, if there ever Much the fame wonders they 
were any luch in being ; fuch relate of fome of their birds^ 
are the alces, the bonaiTu*, the one- fort of which diffufed fuch 

(t) Comm. lib. vi. (3) Nat. Hift. lib. viii. Paufan. in Bceot* 

(4} AriilAt. Hid. Animah lib* ix# cap. 45^ Flin.ubi fupra* 

• ^ ' E e 4 avxvid 
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bufimfs to hunt and dcftrof, tbcy muft, in ttme, havo 
^frious |)een over-run with them : but, befides thefe, they hunted 
^™^ the elkj tb< deer, hare, and other harmlefs animals: they 
•^* made, Ukewife, fowling a diverfion, and were fo destroys 
^x it^ that they killed birds flying, with a dart* tfaroixrn bf 
b^and; though they are likewtfe faidto have ufed the ilxng» 
^nd the bow and arrow, and had a way of poifoning their 
darts and arrows with the juice of a plant which they called, 
in their language, lineum, or limeum \ which fome have 
iaken for hellebor J ^ and others for night{hade. Strabo 
iiays, it was a kind of wild fig-tree, whofe fruit, he had 
fomewHere read, refembled the Corinthian chapiter. The 
wound never failed ^o kill the creature, and make its fle(h 
more fweet and tender \ but they took care" to cut off that 
piece, and throw it away. The profeffed huntfmen held a 
Hunting Jeaft every year to Diana, and, among other offerings, each 
f^J' *^ prefented her with a purfe, in which was a certain fum for 
every beaft they had taken during that year; fuch as a farthing 
for every hare, a drachm for every fox, and fo proportion- 
ally for the reft. . Their devotions being ended, they ad- 
journed to a fumptuous entertainment "*. 

\ StrabOi lib. IV. ^ Aul. (Sell. No6t. Attic, lib. xvii. cap. 

t5. Pfin. ubi tupra, lib. xxv. cap. 5. Gcdgr. Hb.iv. i Arrian, 

de Veaiit. ^ Epbor. ap. Strabo, lib. tv. Damafccn. ap. 

$tob. ferm. xxxvii* 

%, vivid light from their feathers For hunting all thefe kind of 

(5), that travellers ufed them creature? they had a breed of 

to explore thcrrway in the dark- proper hounds, which they 

eft nights j but enough of thefc . trailed up to the fport, and ge- 

fi£Vitious animals, nerally h unted on horfeback, un? 

The real ones, not mention- lefs it were fome of thofe crca- 

cd above, were, the )vild bull, turcs, which chiefly lived among 

called urus, and which, Csefar the rocks, and which they werp 

lays (6), wasalittlfs lefs than forced to cliace on foot. So 

the elephant, though it was not fond were they of their hounds, 

much bigger than a common that the anclept Burgundian 

bull; theeik, which was gene- laws qbllged z. mau, publicly 

rally caught in traps, and, being convified of fiealing one of 

tamed, could be taught to draw them, to pay five .(hillings^ 

a chariot, or fledge (7) ; the one half to the owner, and th^ 

wild goat, of which there were other to the public trcafary; 

then gr^at quantities, and di- and, if infolvent, hewasoblig- 

vers kinds; befides badgers, ot- ed to kifs the dpa^'S poftcrior? 

tcr6,aad others^ nqt worth laeu- (S)f ^ ?t , 
tioplpg, 

i%) Solin. Polybift. cap, j*. Vid* & Strabo, lib. iv. (0 Strain, 
lib. IV. cap..»^. (7) Mart»L,Bpigr. lib. i.. Pj|u1. Diacmi.Hift. 

Longob%^< . ^ X^ Vide PeU^utjj^i Ol)|f«P(a, lib, M. fap- 1»- 

. . ; They 
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Tfecy were lifcewife "addi^icd to other cxcrcifesy t>ftho urarliki 
javkKk\y kind. We have often obfervedj whs^t excellent horfe« aud other 
inea aad charioteers they are faid to have been, above all ixerclja^ 
Qth^ nations in Europe, which fkill could not be attained 
out by dint of praftice. Accordingly we find they had 
their hippodromes, horfe and chariot-races, tilts and tour**- 
naments ; at all which the bards aifiiledf and, with their 
poems and fongs, in which they celebrated the praifes of 
tbofe who had formerly woq the prize^ infpired the new 
candidates with a noble ardour to fignalize themfelveSf 
All their exercifes in general tended to render them lighter, 
Afongeti hardier, and k^ng**winded ; and we a^e told, that 
tbe youth were obliged to keep tbeir bellies within tbc 
CdHipafB of a girdle of a certain fize, either by fading, rua<» 
Yiing, riding, fwimming) or any other laborious diverficm : 
for if th^y grew fat enough to exceed the bounds of it, it 
was not only a difgrace, but they were likewife fined for 
their corpulency ". Swimming was alfo an excellent expe- 
dient, not only to ftrengthen their bodies, but to fit them 
for paffing the wideft and rapideft rivers ; in which they 
were fo very expert, that they could crofs the Rhine, Da- 
nube, and Hhone, without breaking their rank^^. 

Thefe may be efteemed as foa\e of the laudable and benor Pgq/iiMgs^ 
£cial diverfions) but {they had a predominatit pieafure^ ^#9«#iir/ 
which can fcarcely be ranked in that clafs, and yet feemed ^td/umpm 
generally to accompany all the other public fports, or, ra- '***'• 
Sier, the others fervcd only to introduce this ; we mean 
their feaftings, in which they were generally very profufe, 
tliough very negligent in order and decorum p. All their 
public aflemblies^ and exercifes, their feafts, birth-days^ 
weddings, burials, and anniverfaries, were always accom- 
panied with fuch fumptuous banquets, in which tney intern- 
mixed with their good chear both vocal and inftrumental 
Bittfic. The nobles efpecially were moil attached to thenij 
becaufe their greatnefs and interefl confiding chiefly in the 
number of their clients^ vaiTalS) and folduri, there was not a 
inore efFeftual way, either to fecure the old, or procure new 
adherents, than fuch kind of entertainments ; for the 
Gauls, as well as the Germans, and other northern na- 
tions, were fuch cxceffive lovers of good eating and drink- 
ing, that nothing won their hearts more than thefe kind of 

" Csfar, ubi fupra. Mela de Sit. Orb. lib. iii. Amm. Marcell. lib. 
]txv»& al. • Tacit. Germ. cap. 14, & feq. p Vide Xenoph. 

^xped. Cyr. lit|. yii« Athen. ubi fupra* Plut. Sympof. vii* cap. 9, 
yarro, & al. 

feafts. 
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The Hifiory of the Gauls. 

feafts (C). To thcfe fcafts, tbofc who were moft eelebrated 
for valour and wifdom were always reckoned the chief 
g^iefts, .bccaufe their example bore the greatcft fway in all 
fuch elcftions. The readcf may not be difpleafed, perhaps, 
to fee a (hort defcription of thefe feafts of the ancient Gauls^ 
out of Pofidoiiius, who had himfelf been in that countiy : 
we fliall give it in the note (D). It was likcwife cuftomarjr 
to drink freely at thcfe feafts. The coryphee, or head* 
gueft, always oegan firft to put the cup, or rathtr pitcher, 
about to his next neighbour, till it had gone round : for, it 



(C) We read of the famed 
Luernius king of the Auverni- 
ans, and father of Bicuitus, who 
was afterwards defeated by Fa- 
bius Maximus, that he made 
an inclofure of twelve furlongs 
fquare, in which he entertained 
all comers, during feveral days, 
with all manner of excjuifite 
meats and liquors ( i ) : and of 
Ariamnes, who caufcd lodges to 
be ere£^ed upon the high roads, 
each of which could entertain 
four hundred perfons^ and treat- 
ed them in the fame fumptuous 
manner a whole year ( 2 ) . Nei- 
ther fufifered they any flrangers, 
who happened to be at the plape 
at the times of thefe feafts, or 
were travelling that way, to pafs 
without being invited, or even 
compelled to come, and take 
ftare of them ; and, if their 
time could not permit them to 
ilay, they at leail obliged them 
to drink. 

(D) According to him, their 
tables were> very low ; they eat 
but little bread, which was 
baked flat and bard, and eafy to 
break into pieces ; but devoured 
a great deal of flefh, boiled, 
roalled, and, broiled; which 
they did in a very flovenly man- 
ne'r, holding the piece in their , 

( 1 ) Tacir. ubi fii praj cap. x i . 
cap. la. (3}Ideaiibid» cap 13. 



hands, and tearing it with their 
teeth. What they could not 
part by this way, they cut off 
with a little knifci which they 
carried in their girdle. When 
the company was numerous, 
the coryphee, or chief of the 
feaft, who was either one of Ac 
richeft, or nobleft, or braved, 
fat in the middle, with the 
mafler of the houfe on his fide : 
the reft took their places next, 
each according to hi$ rank, 
having their fervants behind 
them, holding their (hields. 
The guards had their table op- 
pofite them ; and, after their 
mafters had done, the fervants 
wiere likewife regaled. He adds, 
that no one was allowed to eat 
of a difli, till the coryphee had 
taftedofit, 

, Diodorus Siculus fays, that 
the Gauls ufed to eat fitting 
upon the ground, which was co- 
vered with fkins of wolves and 
dogs; and the diibes were 
brought by the children of the 
family, or by other boys and 
girls. He adds, that pear evtry 
table there was a ftove, or fire- 
place, which abounded with 
(pits, pots, pans, and other 
kitchen furniture (3). 



{%) Pofidon. ap. Atben. lib. 11. 
Diodt SicuMib. V. 
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Jfeems, they all drank out of the fanie wfiel, and no nian 
^oold drink till it came to his turn, nor refufe when it did« 
TFhe misfortune was, that at thefe feafts they ufcd to begia 
t<y talk of public afl^irs as foon as the cups went round ; 
mnd as they generally fat at them till next morning, they fo 
heated themfelves ^'ith liquor and wrangling, that they fomttmes 
^ feldom ended without duels. If the feaft proved peaceable, *wiM 
it was generally accompanied not only with mufic and J^^^J'V* 
longs, but with dances likewife, in which the dancers were ^ancUx 
completely armed, and beat meafure with their fwords upon ^c* 
their (hlelds. On certain feftivals, likewife, fuch as that Mafqui* 
of Mithras, they drefled themfelves in the ikins of fuch rad£s^ 
beafts as were dedicated to him, and accompanied the pro* 
ceffions that were made on that day : others affumed maf* 
querade-habits, fome of them very indecent, and played 
antic and immodeft tricks ; and this cuftom was retained 
fo long among them, even after their converfion to Chrif- 
tianity, that fome of their councils and biftiops not only 
ccnfured and condemned them, but appointed fafts, and 
proper prayers, to be ufed on thofe daysS to divert them 
from that heathenifti cuftom. 

Their chief liquors were beer and wine, the former the stmg Xf« 
more common of the two \ for they did not begin to cul" quors^ 
tivate the latter till very late. Strabo obferves, of the Lufi- 
tanians, that one fuch feaft as thofe we have defcribcd, 
ufed to cxhauft all the vintage of that year'; but, by de- 
grees, they came to like it better, and left the beer to the 
Germans, and northern nations, abd made wine their chief 
liquor. Their martial temper infpired them originally with Contempt 
fuch contempt for agriculture, that they committed the care ofa^ricuU 
of it, at firft, to their wives,, old men, and flaves. The '*'*'» ^'* 
Germans and Gauls are juftly blamed for it by the Romans, 
,and a great inftance of pride and folly it was, to choofc 
purchafing the conveniencies of life at the expence of blood 
and wounds, rather than by their own induftry ■ (E). 

We 

S Keli^. des Gaul. lib. ii. cap. 34, & feq. ' Strab lib. iii- 

• Tacit. German, cap, 14. & 13, 

(p) The fame may, indeed, thofe things by their labour, 

be faid of all handicraft trades, which they were formerly ufed 

which they looked upon as be- to get, cither by the fword, or 

low the care of a warlike nation ; by Commerce : necefiity foon 

but it may be obferved, in ge- made them feel the advantage 

peral, that when the Romans of encouraging agriculture, and 

fame to pour their conquering all kinds of manufactures ; and 

armies upon them, they forced by degrees, likewife, of the li- 

them^ by degrees, to procure beral arts and fciences ; in both 

which 
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Wc ihall cotidwle this fe^on with a (bott rcvi<iw efifce 
other vices and virtiiea by which the ancient Gaula ^rcfe 
^iftittgwdied. Thcii Ttces are reducible to tbefe tfare^ 
which are attributed to them by the generality of ancievC 
writers \ namely, drunkennefs, lazineis, and ferocity. Am 
for drimkenncfs, we cannot fee why that vice (honld be 
reckoned more peculiar to them than to their neighbours die 
GermaiM* Befides tbefe* Plato has preierved a lift of other 
people who were equally guilty of it ; the Lydians, PerOaiis» 
C^rthaginianst Thracians, Scythians, and Spaniards ^ (F). 
However, though this ^bufc has been in feme degree ex-* 
aggerated, yet we own that there muft have been feme 
foundation for it, fince Charles the Great was forced to 
make fome; fevcre laws againft it; one of which obliged the 

c AUt.de Ley. lib. i. Vide & Atben. lib. x. Clem. Alex. Pacd. Ub.iL 



which branches they became, 
in time, as expert as any other 
nation. So that we may fafely 
fook upon their concjucft by 
the Romans to have given rife 
to their imorovements ill the 
arts of fociai life* • 

(F) The truOi it, the Gauls 
were fnore envied for their bra- 
very, both by the Greeks and 
Romans, and were therefore 
oftner made the fubicdl of their 
reflections. Accordingly Livy 
and Plutarch (I ) pretend to 
have it from ancient authors, 
that thofe Gauls who lived near 
the Alps, having once tailed 
the Italian wine, became fo 
enamoured with it, that they 
immediately refolvcd co con- 
quer that country. And Dio- 
dorus Siculus telis us, that they 
V^ere fo fond of that liquor,' 
that they would give a man, 
that is, one of their flaves, for 
a gallon of wine (2); which 
.made the merchants very ready 
to furniih fuch cuftomers with 
that beloved commodity, boil^ 



from Greece and Italy. It is 
likcwife pretended, that they 
were more than ordinarily 
greedy of it, becaufe it made 
theftj fight more couragcoufly, 
or rather furioufly, and more 
apt to defpife all manner of 
dangens and fatigues ; and yet 
nodiing is plainer than that^ if 
thofe authors have not exag* 
gerated their accounts, the 
Gauls could not encounter a 
worfe enemy than wine proved 
to them upon all occafions, 
fince, according to them, itfcl- 
dom failed throwing whole ar- 
mies into diforder and confu- 
iion ; and, which is ftill worfe, 
by tempting them, with brge 
quantities of that Hcjuor, 
it fo overcame them, that 
they were expofed, naked and 
defencelefs, to their enemies^ 
by which means they have been 
all cut in pieces ; or, as it often 
happened, they quarrelled with 
each other, and became an 
eaficr prey to their enemies (3) ^ 



(7.) Hid lib. V. Plut. in.Camil. («) Lib. v. 

Juitin. ex Trog. Ub. xxiv. cap. 7. ^ fcq- Appian. 
Liy. ubifapra, & ^1^ 



Celt 



(3) Vide 
:. Pltttarcb, 

judges 
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^<%C8 oti tbie bench, and the'pletderB« to (Sontinue faAiagi 
mnother imported, that no man ihould be forced to drink 
fc^etre than he chofe \ a third forbade tbo foldierSj wbilft 
in the field) to invite any man whatever to drink^ under 
pain of ex^communieation, and being condemned to driak 
"virater till they had beeii fuiBciently punifhed for tbejr fault \ , 
This vice, it feein,s^: was fo oniverfal, that even the My« 
fiaas, a kind of m^nkiih tribe among the Scythians, wh0 
Mrere obliged to abftain from flefli, wine, and ftrong liquor^ 
and the ^ Scythians and TbracianSy who were deditut^ of 
them^ had yet a mechod of intoxicating themfelves by the 
jmeke of forae odoriferous w<eed^, fomething^ perhaps^ of 
the riiture of our tob^eco, vifhich made t^em chearful and 
«fterryj though without being attended ^ith the ill effb^f 
MrlHch ate commonly caufed by excefs of wine % 
. The lazinefs. imputed lik^wife to them* appears to have Ulenefsi 
fcecn rather owing to. their pride tban to any ^diflike they 
had to labour, under, an honourable title : for it is evident 
that in their exerijifes, as well as their wars, they accuftouaed 
tbemfelves to bardfhips and fatigues of any kind; fo th^f: 
if they negle^ed agriculture and handicraft trades* it was 
rather becaufe. tbey confidered th^m ai» a kind of flavej^y 
imbeeomtng their martial genius* It was upon this account 
lihat they i^ readily ru(hed upon defperate deaths to av^oid 
heing taken prifosierS|, efpecially by the Romans^ who tbey 
Jcnew were wont to make flaves of them, and condemni 
them to the harddft^and meaneft ernployn)cnts. 

. jLi to their laft vice, their ferocity and cruelty, there wiU Fttecitu 
he the kfs occa.fion>tt) wonder at it, if we cpnfider that tb^ey 
.were brought up with a peculiar; cfontempt of death, i for 
how can it be expe^^ed that they fhould be tender of othar 
peofJes Uv^s, who weFe fo carelefs, and even lavifh of th/sii: 
QWA ? Ami if flavecy appeared £6 terrible to them that tbey 
prelerlred atiy death to it, might they not deem it a mercy 
to maffacre therr prifoAers of war, or faorifice them to tbeif 
jjodis^ rather than to make ikives of them ? But we obferve^ 
before,, that this exceffive love of liberty had made thenii 
joolc long ago upon other nations, efpecially upon the Ro- 
mafl3> not only with .a jealous eye, but with an invincible 
Jhatred, as they obfcrved them fo diKgent and fucccfsful in 
cnflaving all they could fubdue. And this confiderauon 
might not add a little to their native fiercenefs^ and to that 
'Cruelty with which they thought they ought to trtat fuch 

' ' »* Vidi* addit. Carol. Mag. aH Le^. Ssflic. tit. ^o%. iif P««OHtfer.tt*i 
^fyf)^a, ftb. H. cap* ult w Merodot. lib. i. Mcrtii, lib. ii. Ptuf. de 

Flav. Max. Tyv. lib. xL Solin. cap. 15. ^ po6doa. ap . Strab* 

'lib. «»• Vide ftrCa^^ttbQft* i» loc. kk Pelbiiiti^rii ubi fupra, 

open 
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open invaders bf public liberty, as Wfefl a$ thofe who toafelf 
affifted them in it. This will appear ftill more probable tf 
we examine feme of thofe focia^ virtues for which tbcy 
were remarkable, even by the confeffion of their enensiesi 
fuch as their hofpitality, frugality, juftice, and fidelity. 
Their vit" It will doubtlefs be thought llrange, that a nation, fo 
tues and cruel to thcir enemies, and fo fierce among themfelves as to 
hj^alitji iiave riecdurfc to fingle combat upon every trifling afFront^ 
fliottld yet be fo celebrated for their hofpitality and hmnaK 
nity, not only to ftrangers, but to fuch as took refuee 
among them 5 and yetthey are highly commended for this 
admirable virtue both by Greek and Roman authors. It was 
a conftant cuftom among them to invite ftrangers to all tbcir 
feafts, and after the entertainment was ever, to enquire 
who they we^e, and wherein they might be fervcd y. The 
"« fame humanity was prafitifed by theCeitiberians, who were 
, regarded as fome of the crueleft among the Gauls, infomocli 

0md fump* that they came in crouds to invite a traveller to their houfes, 
uws ^qy ^^^ happy was be thought whom he chofe for his hoft : if 
iainink' ^^ pitched upon one whofe circumftanced would not pcr- 
Jrangirs. <nit him to afford a fumptuous entertainment, he always 
took care to introduce him to another more wealthy. If 
any Gaul was convid:ed of having refused this courtefy ta 
a ftranger, he was not only beheld with abhorrence by all 
his acquaintance, but fined by the magiftrate ; witnefs that 
Laws a* lawenad^ed among the Burgundians, which laid a fine of 
fainft thi three crowns on all fuch iiihofpitable delinquents ; and one 
Mofptt* ^f double that fum on any Burgundian that (hould direA a 
ftranger to the houfe of a Rdman. In fome other places 
they added a corporal punilhment to the fine ; and Tacitus 
does that juftice even to the German tiatton, as to give 
feveral inftances of their tender regard to ftrangers *. Caeiar 
adds, that they efteemed all fuch perfoos as facred and in* 
viol able, to whom every houfe wa« to be opened, and every 
table free ■. They even conduced them from one territory 
to another, and puniftied upon the fpof thofe from whoi9 
they had received any damage or ill treatment ^ (G). 

We 

y Diod. Sic. lib. v. . z German; cap. it. * Cae£ Com* 

ment. lib. vi. ^ Ariftot. de Mir. And* N. Damafc. ap* Stobn 

Sermrclxv. 

(G) They even puniftied the took refuge amongft the Gauls, 

murder of a ftranger more fe- they were fu re to be proteSesJ 

verely than that of one of tbcir and maintained, according to 

own'nation; namely, ttie former th^if rank. Hence the |;resc 

by death, and the latter by ba- number of diftrefted luf>gf, 

niftiment. As for thofe who princes, and othen^ who flisd 

thither 
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We have no leTs convincing proofs of their juSice and Fideli^and 
fidelity ; witnefs the confidence which the emperors, princes*, jufiicu 
9nd commonwealths placed in them> not. only in courting 
their alliance and friendihip/ and in hiring great numbers 
of them as auxiliaries) but likewife in choofing them for 
their life-guards. And if they could be thus faithful to fuch 
of the Roman emperors^ as Auguflus, Tiberius; Caligula^ • 
Nero, and Claudius, we need not doubt of their being fo 
to other nations, to whofe fervice they had not fuch a tia* 
tural reluctance \ though it mud be owned that the Ger* 
mans gained, in time, a greater degree of confidence in 
tbofe monarchs than the Gauls bad done, and perhaps on 
this very account, that they did not fhew fuch a natural 
siverfion to the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who todcall 
opportunities that offered to fliake it off; but before die 
time of Auguftus we find the Gauls and Spaniards in great 
credit and truft with Juba, king of Mauritania % with He- 
rod king of Judaea *, with Cleopatra, and with moft princes 
in every different part of the known world. At the fame 
time it muft be allowed, if any credit is to be given to the 
moft refpedtable authors of antiquity, the Gauls were no- 
torious for infincerity and the violation of treaties* 

. Their clothing was a kind of veft and breeches, light Dnfu 
and neat; they wore their hair long, had collars about their 
necks, and bracelets about their wrifts, and^ above their el* 

c Caef. Comtn. lib. ii. cap. 40. * Jofeph. BelL Jud. lib. j. cap. ^u 

thither preferably to any other alj his n'obles, a'nd acquainted 

country, for refuge and de- them with Aduin'sretjueft, and 

fence. . the danger he was in iP he te- 

Torifin,kin^ofthe Gepidae, fufed. Upon this the aiTembljF • 

had a noble renigee at his court, unanimou fly agreed, that it were 

named Ildifgus, who had a better that their whole nation, 

lawful right to the crown of men, women, and childrea 

Lombardy, but had been ex- fhould perilh, than to give way 

eluded after the deatli of king to. fuch a facrilegious demand 

'Vaces, by Aduin, who feized (1). 

^pon it. This laft caufed II- Even among the ruder Sclavo- 

difgus to be demanded of the nians, who lived on the ether 

Gcpidac, arid procured his de- fide the Elbe, it wa^ permitted • 

mand to be fupported by the to ict any man's houfe on fire, 

eraperor Juftinian's ambafladors. who refufed fandluary to a ilran- 

Torifin, who had juft concluded * ger; and in fuch cafes every 

ti peace with the Romans and one drove to punifh the vic^a^ 

Lombards, called a council of tion of hofpitality (2). ^ 

(1) Procop. Hift. Goth, lib, iii. cap. xxxv, lib. iv. cap. ay. 
(t} Htflmond. Chroui Slavoni cap. %%, Pdloutier. lib. ii, cap. 16* , 

bows- 
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bows* Thofc who were raifed to dignities, had them of 
gold, the reft of brafs. The druids were always clothed 
HI white wben they officiated, and the freemen, on all puh- 
Jdarriages, lie occafions, appeared with their arms ^. We know little 
of their marriagea, except that they did not allow polygamy, 
and that they had power of life and death oyer their wives. 
Funerals, That they burned the dead bodies, is erident from tfaofe 
^^* urns which contained their bones and aflies, with feme 

trinkets which they enclofed with them, of more or lefs va* 
Ine^ according to the condition of the deceafed ; but that 
they likewife buried without burning, may be alfo gathered 
from thofe entire bodies which have been found in many 
places in Gaul, Germany, and efpecialiy in the mounds of 
Salifbury Plain, of which we fliall give a fuller account in 
a fubfequent chapter » for as the Gauls received their reli«- 
gious laws and cufloms from the Britifh druids, we make 
no doubt they exa^bly agreed in thcfe inftitutions in both 
csuntries. 

* S E C T. V. 

The Hiftory of the ancient Gaulsj front the Roman Inva<^ 
ftsn\, and their Conquefi by Julius Cafar, to the Irrupt 
tion of the Franks. 

XX7E (hall have the lefs rpom to enlarge upon thisfub- 
^^ jeft, firft, becaufe we have little or no account of this 
nation before they were vifited by the Romans; and, fc* 
condly, beca4sife what happened from that time to the irntp* 
tion of the Franks, has been fully difcufled in the Roman 
Afummwy ^iftoi^^ However, that we may not leave this part too im- 
G '^/va pcrfea and ftiort, for the fake of avoWing repetitions, and 
k^on- *^®^ ^^ '"^y ^^^^ °*^^ readers the trouble of collefting par- 
•^ ^' ticulars out of our former volumes, by having recourfe te 
the index, we (hall here prefent them with a fummary in 
TftgsrfnA ^"^ view, in a chronological order. The Gauls, being a 
guent fend' ftrong and hardy people, and increafing fo faft, that their 
ingofco' country could not contain themf were obliged to make ex- 
b"ad curfions into other countries in fuch vaft multitodes, that 
they fpread terror wherever they moved. It often happenedl, 
likewife, that thefe colonies, thus fettled in a foreign land^ 
Drerc fo molefted by their neighbours, that, to prevent their 
being difpofieffed, 'they fent into their native country for 
frefli affpftancc, and eafily obtained it, the Gauls being al- 
ways ready to pour out their nutaerous fwarms upon all oc- 

* Strabo^ lib. iv. Pliny, lib. xvi. cap. t^. Dc Diii Germ. & aU 

cafiona. 
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cafiorts.' Hence their vaft multitudes, their known valouf» 
jiatural fiercenefs, and cruelty to t^iofe who fell into their 
Jiands, joined to an unavoidable neceility, upon all fuch ex- 
pe4itions, either to conquer or jftarve, added not a little to 
the terror of their name. We (hall pafs by thofe migra^ 
tions which they anciently made out of Europe into fcveral 
parts of Afia, where they fettled themfelves in feverah fertile 
countries, and under different names, for which we ihall 
refer our readers to the Celtic hiftory in a former volume. 
^ The earlieft and moft confiderable irruption we have re- Yr» of Ff, 
corded, is that which they made into Italy, under their fa- »7»^ . 
xnous leader Bellovefus (H), who, croffing the Rhone and ^^ ^^* 
the Alps, till then unattempted, defeated the Hetrurians, ^ 

and other oppofers^ near the Tefmo, fettled, and fpread Gauls un- 
themfelves over that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lom- der Bello- 
bardy, then inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the year of 'v^fus fettle 

R^-A , /c^ 'in Net her 

ome JOG. ^ j^ , 

TThe Coenomani, who dwelt between the rivers Seine and 
Loire, made the fccond grand expedition, under their gene- 
ral Elitpnis, and fettled in the Brefciano, Cremonefe, Man- 
tu^n, Carniola, and Venetian. The tim^e of this expeditioa 
and the next is uncertain. 

. '.The third was made by the Laeves and Ananes, the for- 
mer of whom fettled in Novara, on one fide of the Po ; and 
the latter in Piacentia, on the oppoGte bank. 

In a fourth, the Boii and Lingones, having pafled the 
Pennine Alps, fettled on the fouth fide of the Po, between - 
ilavenna and Bologna. 

In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years 
after that of Bellovefus, the Senones, feated between Paris 
and Meaux, were invited into Italy by an Hetrurian lord, 
and fixed.themfelves in Umbria. Brennus, who was their 

(H) Ainbigatus, then jcihg accompanied him in that expe- 

ofCeltogallia, finding his king- dition. Hence, however, it 

dom overfiocked, fent his two plainlyappears, that it was their 

nephevs's, Bellovefus and Sego- great increafe that obliged the 

vefus, each at the head of. a Gauls to fend fuch numerous 

numerous army, to feek foine colonies abroad ; and not, as 

newfettlements. The firftcroff. Livy (i), Pliny (2), Plutarch 

cd the Alps, and the latter the (0> and other Writers, have 

Rhine and Hercynian foreft, mifrcprefented it, their thirfl 

and fettled in that part of Ger- after the Italian wine, that in- 

jwany fincc called Boiemia, and vited them to crofs the Alps. 
Bohemia, from the Boii, who 

(i) Lib. v. cap. 33, (1) Lib. xii. cap. 1. (3) De Vir. Illufir, 
torn. ii. p. 114, . , 

Vol. XVI. F f king, 
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king, had laid fiegc to Clufium. We have fecn, In a Ia(e 
volume^ that the treachery^ of the Fabii| in entering and de* 
fending that city, and the condu£): of the Romans, in coun- 
tenancing inftead of punifliing this outrage, fo exafperated 
the Gaulifli general, that, raifing the fiege of the place, he 
immediately turned all his force againft the latter, and, hav- 
ing defeated them, marched direflly to Rome, "whofc in- 
habitants were ftruck with fuch terror at his approach, that 
they abandoned the city to his mercy. When Brennus en- 
tered the place, which appeared to him like a defert, he 
fecured all the avenues round the Capitol, and then gave 
up that metropolis to be plundered by bis army, who pre- 
fently after reduced it to aflies, and turned all its ftatcly 
temples and palaces into a heap of rubbilh. We fliall not 
repeat the particulars of this expedition ; but refer our 
reader to the account which we have given in the Roman 
hiftory, where he will find at length the whole Gauliih 
army cut off by the brave Camillus. 

The next expedition was Hill more unfortunate ; for the 
Gauls, who had fettled themfelves in thofe parts of Italy 
we have lately mentioned, led but an uneafy life there, being 
continually haraflcd by the Romans. They fent into Gaul 
for frefli reinforcements ; but thefe arrived in fuch prodi- 
gious numbers to their affiftance, that they became more 
dreadful than the Romans : fo that they made no fcruple 
to turn their arms againft them, and having killed their two 
leaders, eafily put the whole army to flight. ITie Romans, 
however, were in great dread of them, when they found 
how aSive they were in Italy, and what great armies they 
could draw out of Gaul ; and it was to diffipate that fear, 
that they perpetrated that horrid piece of fuperftition at 
Rome, which we formerly cenfured, of burying a Greek 
and a Gaulifli man and woman alive in the ox-market : but 
they did not truft to this facrifice fo far as not to make pre- 
parations, when they heard that the Gxfarae, another brave 
Gaulifh nation, were invited, by their Italian countrymen, 
to their afliftance. Thefe were of a fiercer nature than any 
of the reft ; they fcorned all kind of defcnfive armour as 
mean and cowardly, and generally fought naked. Had 
their martial (kill been as great as their courage, it is likely 
they might, at that jun<Sure, have difabled the Romans 
from ever conquering any more nations ; for their approach 
had fpread fuch terror throughout the Roman territories, 
that they raifcd one of the moft numerous armies that ever 
had been known amongft them. If we may believe Poly- 
bius ^ it cOnfifted of eight hundred thoufand men^ bprfe 

f Polybi lib. ii. cap. %%, 

and 
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&nd foot. The Gauls, however, though they had tut fifty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand hoiie, forced their way 
through them, and entered their territories 5 but being as 
inferior to them in military difcipline as they were in num- 
ber, they fufFercd a total defeat \ forty thdufand were killed theG^fatm 
on the fpot, and ten thoufand taken prifoners, and amongft defidttd. 
them Concolitanus, one of their kings; whilft the other, 
named Aneroeftus, and by far the mod experienced com-*, 
mander, only efcaped to a neighbouring village, and therd 
difpatched himfelf, as did moft of the officers who followed 
him, according to the Gaulifli maxim, of preferring death 
to flavery. 

Notwithftanding thefe fuccefles, the Rdmans dreaded that T^f Ro- 
the Gauls would at length be made fenfible^ by their frc- '"^"^ '^ 
quent defeats, of their own want of martial difcipline and ^/%J^^^ 
policy, and by their example, and that of other nations, Qauis^ 
become in time as difciplined foldiers as they (I) ; in which 
cafe they could not fail to become a very formidable dnemy 
to their nation, confidcring their hatred to it, their hardi*. 
nefs, intrepidity, and readinefs to join every foe againft 
them. The affiftance they gave Hannibal, as he was crofT- 
ing their country, and over the Alps, of which we have 
given an account elfcwhere 5 and after him to Mago, and 
the Carthaginians ; their being fo frequently hired as auxi- 
liaries, by other ftates and kingdoms, moft of them at war 
with Rome, and among which they were fure to perfefl: 
themfelves ftill more in the martial trade, whilft they them- 
felves could not venture to take them into their pay with- 
out manifeft danger \ thefe confiderations obliged them at 
laft to retaliate upon them, and invade their country upon 
the firft favourable opportunity, and before they were be^ 
come too expert in the art of war : but before we fpeak of 
this invafion, it will be neceffary^to fay fomething of their 
expeditions and exploits in AHa, -Macedonia, and other 
countries. 

(I) We are told (i), that man javelins, as to become ufe- 

iheir weapons, efpecially their lefs ; fo that, before they could 

fwords, were fo wretchedly tern- have tirhe to Iharpen or ftraiten 

pered, that upon the very firft them, the enemy clofed in up- 

onfet, in which they conftantly on- them, and throwing by the 

charged with incredible fury, javelin, and fliortening their 

they ufed either to break, bend, fwords, ftabbed them, like fo 

or be fo blunted againft the Ro- many ftieep. 

(0 Polyb. ubi fupra. Plut. in Marccll. Orof, & ah 

F f 2 -The 
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Yr. of F!. The firft of this kind happened in the year after PyrrhtU 
2069. pafled into Italy s, when the Gauls, finding themfelves 
Ante Chr. again overftocked at home, fent out three vaft colonics to 
*^^' feek new habitations. Brennus (peth^ps a defcendent of 
d threthU ^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ about two centuries before made that dread- 
ixcurfynqf ful irruption into Italy) was the chief advifer of this cxpe- 
theGauU* dition, and headed one of the Gaulifli armies ; Cerethriud 
commanded the fccond, and marched into Thrace ; and the 
third, under the command of Belgius, marched into lUyri- 
Brenms cyj^ and Macedonia : Brennus entered Pannonia, or Hun- 
Huneary S^^Y* ^ P^*^*" country in comparifon to thofe which Belgiu$ 
had invaded, and wherein he had enriched himfelf with 
immenfe plunder ;' fo that cn,vying his fuccefs, he refolTcd 
to join him, and fliare it with him, Belgius having foon 
after fuffered fuch a terrible defeat, that we hear no more 
of 'him, or his men, he haftcned thither, under pretence 
of revenging and affifling him ; and it is not improbable 
that the remainder of BeJgius's arrriy lifted themfelves un- 
Brefinus*s der his banner. The army with which he entered thofe 
illjucceji, ^^^rQ provinces, confifted of one hundred and fifty thoufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; but a revolt happened, 
in which Leonorius and Lutarius, the two chief leaders, 
carried off twenty thoufand men, and marched into Thrace, 
and joining themfelves to Cerethrius, feized on Byzantium, 
^nd the weftern coafts of Propontis, where they fettled, and 
made the adjacent parts tributary to them. 
Ztndtfor To retrieve this lofs, Breiinus fent for frefti fupplies from 
frefb forces Qallia, inlifted fome Illyriane, and with a new army of 
jram Gaul. ^^^ hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and above fixty thou* 
. fand horfe, entered Macedonia, defeated Softhenes, and 
Hacidonia. ravaged the whole country. He next marched towards the 
ftreights of Thermopylae^, with an intent to invade Greece ; 
but was-ftopped by the forces which were fent to defend 
that pafs. This check obliged him to procure fome guides 
to conduft him over thofe mountains, which Xerxes had 
paffed before \ upon which the guards retired, to avoid be- 
ing furrounded. He then ordered Acichorios to follow him 
at a diftance with part of the army, and with the bulk of ' 
Marches ^^ marched towards Delphi, with a defign to plunder that 
tonvards rich chy and temple ; but fufiered a terrible repulfe, from 
Delphi. a violent ftorm of thunder, lightning, and hail, which dc- 
ftroyed a great number of his men ; and from a dreadful 
earthquake, which overwhelmed another part of his army : 
fo that the remainder, being feized with a furious panic, 

t Polyb, lib. 1. cap. 6. Vide Pauf. Phoc Juftin. lib. xx*nr. H ieq* 

fell 
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fell upon, and maflacred each other during the whole night. 
-Next morning they found their miftake ; they faw one half 
<jf their army deftroyed, the Greek forces pouring in upbii 
them from all parts, and in fuch'^n umbers, that though A- 
cichorius joined him in due time, yet were they not able 
to oppofe the Greeks, but were defeated, with horrible 
ilaughter. Brennus himfelf was defperately wounded, and 
fo difpirited at his mifcarriage, that he affemblcd all his 
chiefs, and having advifed them to flay all that were 
wounded and difabled, and to make ;as good a retreat as they 
could, he put an end to his own life. Acichorius endea- 
voured to retreat with the remainder of the fhattered army ; 
but their long marches through enemies countries, the toils 
and hardfhips they endured, and the grievous calamities 
w^hich accompanied them, it feems fo entirely exhaufted 
them, that not one returned from that expedition ^ (K)* 

Whilft 
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h Idem. ibid. Vide & Mcmnon- Excerpt ap. Phoc. cap. ig, &c. 
Eclog. Diod. Sic. lib. xxii. Liv. lib. xxxviii. Callimach, Hymn, 
in Delam. Suid. in Voc. laXalai. 



(K) Cicero brings a virulent 
charge againil the Gauls, and 
their rehgion, founded chiefly 
on their plundering the Delphic 
temple, and their befieging the 
Capitol, and as he adds (to ag- 
gravate it the more), the great 
Jupiter in it; from which he 
infers, that their religion con- 
fided in a diametrical oppofition 
to all others, and in waging war 
againft the gods of other na- 
tions, &c. and that the Gauls 
were a mod irreligious, wicked, 
and dangerous people. 

Now, if it be true, that the 
Gauls, before their conquefl", 
did woifliip the one Supreme 
Being, ^nd, like the Perfes, 
Bruchmans, and other an* 
cient nations and philofophers, 
thought it an indignity to con- 
fine him in temples, or repre- 
feiu him by idols of any kind, 
then will their dellroying thofe 
temples and idols, or even plun- 
dering them of their trcai^res, 
}f,they had really done fo bv 

Ff 



this of Delphi, be jullified, and 
rather deferve commendation, 
than fuch a cenfure. The plun- 
der of fucji fuperftitious trea- 
fures, to men of thefe prin- 
ciples, and for the fupport of a 
numerous army, will be juftly 
deemed applying them to a bet-r 
ter ufe. 

It plainly appears, from the 
majority of the authors quoted, 
that they did not plunder the 
Delphic oracle ; but that they 
were deterred from it by a ftorm 
and earthquake, which threw 
them into fuch a ptmic, au 
made them be eafily overcome 
by thofe Greek forces which 
came, with great fury, to de- 
fend their country and bracle 
againft them ; upon this it ia 
fuppofed, that all thefe ditiilleri 
belel them as a juft judgment 
for their facrilegious defign a- 
gainft thattemple-and treafure : 
this lafl is at beft butafurmize, 
founded on a wrong, though 
common notion, that fuch dif- 
J , alkrs 
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Another e6' Whilft th«fc cvcnts happened in Greece, the colonies 
hmyin'vade under LeonoriuSy parting from the others who were fettled 
the HeiU- Jn the Propontis, marched into the Hellefpont, and fub- 
Jf*"*' dued Lyfimachia, and the Thracian Cherfonefus. Here 

fome great mjfunderftanding happening between thofc two 
chiefs, they divided their forces ; the former returned to 
Hyzaptium, and the latter remained where he was. How- 
ever, they rejoined their forces fome time after, and pafTed 
into Afia, invited thither by Nicomedes, whom they affift- 
ed againft his brother, and fixed him in all his father's do- 
Someftt' minions; in acknowlegement of which fervice, he afligned 
tied in Gu' them that part of Leffer Afia which we defcribed at the be- 
Ma. ginninc of this chapter, and which was, from them»' « .illcd 

Gallo-Gr^cia, and Gaiatia. Thither alfo repaired a great 
number of thofe other Gauls who had fettled in Thrace, 
and who were driven from thence by Antigonus Gonatus, 
who had feized the kingdom of Macedon upon the death of 
Softhenes. A greater number difpcrfed themfelves in other 
countries, and either perifhed, or fo intermingled tbem- 
itlves, as not to be diftinguiflied any more 5 fo that of this 
formidable Gaulifti army, none remained but thofe -who 
fettled in Galatia. Thefe, likewife, in time, increafing in 
number, and being confined in their territories, endeavour- 
ed, according to cuftom, to enlarge thep where they could, 
^nd to fend colonies and auxiliary armies abroad (JL»)j which 

greatly 

afters always argued ibtpe atro- of it, ip order to bring a fcandal 

cious crimes in the fufferers ; oix that great treafure which 

all which is here pretended, by was confecrated and depoiited 

authors who were profeiTed ene- in that lake, apd which Strabq 

mies to the Gaulilh nation, and apd Athenaeus, on the autho* 

have, dpuhtl^ft, exaggerated rity of Pofidonius, tell us, was 

both at their pleafijre, though (fo far froai being fetched from 

without any real foundation. Delphi) dug out of fome rich 

Juilin, and after him Cicero, mines in that neighbourhood, 

indeed, accufe them pf haying If any thipg, t^ieretbre, could 

plundered the Delphic treafpre; bp OTJeftcd, with julHce, a- 

iind the laft add§, that they alfo gainfl: the Gauls, jt was their 

carried if home ; but, being fending fuch powerful colonies 

grievoufly plagued for their fa* to invad^ other nations ; but 

crilege, they were ad^^ifed to neither Greeks nor Romany 

fhrow, "their plunder in^o the could have any pretence to ob* 

lake of Thoulouff?. TJiis, jc6t to what was their owq 

jhough plainly oppofite to all pra£lice, as. well as that of all 

thofc authors, who have written other nations, 

pf that expedition, feems to us (L) Juftin tells us, that all 

pnly an invidious improvement Afia fwarraed with them ; and 

on the accofuu they have givep tl^at there was hardly an eafteru 

' ; ' prince 
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greatly annoyed and alarmed all their neighbours ; but they 

-^jirere at length fupprefled by the proconful of Afia, Corn. 

IManlius Vulfo, which gave them feveral defeats, and oblig- 

^hem to live jyeaceably, and keep within their old limits *. 

They are, however, affirmed by fome authors to have Yr. of Fl. 

teen vanqniflied about fifty-three years before, by Attalus **^^l 

king of Pergamos ^ : if fo, they muft have found out fome ^gg, 

means of recovering their liberty, to have been fo powerful - 

in Manliu«'« time ; unlefs we fuppofe thefe authors to have 

confounded the Gauls with the Galatians. However that 

be, thefe laft were Hill, above 130 years after, governed by 

their own tetrarchs, one of whom, named Deiotarus, was, 

for his fervices to Pompey the Great, created king (M), 

and had the Lefler Armenia, and fome other territories, 

added to his own *. So much for the GauUfli expeditions 

abroad. It is now time to return to thofe at home, and 

to give an account of their conqueft by the Romans. 

We hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown Marcius 

to fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it politic, in or- fubduis 

der to humble them, to lead armies into their country. P^^^ ^f 

Gaul* 

< Livy, lib. xxxviL ^ Strab. lib. xiii. Suid. Potyaen. &c. 

• Eutrop. lib. vi. 

prince at war, that did npt hire bable, that the battle of Baby- 

dbem as mercenaries ( 1 )• This Ionia happened between the Ba- 

was, in particular, the cafe of bylonifh Jews and the Gauls, in 

AntiQchus Hierax, in his war which eight thoufand of the 

againft Seleucus, whom he de- former defeated and killed ao 

feated at Ancyra (2) by the hundred and twenty thoufand of 

help of the Gaulifli auxiliaries, the latter (4) : for Babylon was 

But his vid:ory had like to have then a province of Mefopota- 

coft him dear : for thefe, hav- mia, and Antiochus then in 

ing heard a rumour, that Sc- confederacy with the numerous 

kucus had been ilain, formed, Gauls. 

it feeras, a projed to murder (M) This is the fame Deto- 

faim, and feize upon his king- tarus that ibon after difpofTeired 

dom ; fo that he found no better the other three tetrarchs, and 

way of faving himfelf, than by feized upoa all Galatia. For 

giving them nil the treafure he this he was fummoned before 

pofleifed (3). Julius Caefar, upon which ocr 

The fcene of war between cafion Cicero made a fpeech itx . 

the two contending brothers his behalf, which is llill extant, 

being at length removed into under the name of Oratio prp 

^efopotamia, it is not impro- rege Deiotaro. 

(i) Lib. XXV. cap. %, (a) Idem ibid. (3) Idem, 

}ib. xxvii. cap. ». (4) % Maccab. viii. 20. Vide U Juftin, 

}|bi fupra. Polyaeir. lib. iv. cap. 19. 
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After many attempts, not worth. recording, tlie perfon that 
opened the mod efFe£lual way into Gaul was the great conful 
Q^Marcius, furnamed Rex, to whofe lot this province was 
fallen, as well as the fupreme power, by the death of his 
colleague in Numidia. Marcius, the better to carry on bis 
defign, opened a way between the Alps and the PyreRces, 
a work of immenfe labour, in which he was firmly cppcfed 
by the Gauls, efpecially the Stseni, who lived at the foot 
of the Alps*"; and who, finding themfelves overpowered, 
fet fire to their houfes, killed their wives and children, and 
threw them and themfelves into the flames. Marcius, hav- 
ing accomplifiied his woik, planted a colony, for greater 
fecurity, in the country of the Volc^e Teflofagi, between 
the Pyrenees and the city of Thouloufe ; and biiilt a city 
called Narbo Marcius, fmce Narbonne, which became the 
capital of that province. The redudtion of fuch a confider- 
able part of Gaul, and the opening and fecuring a -wthJ 
between the Aips and Pyrenees, as laid the foundation for 
the conqueft of the whole country, was thought fo im- 
portant a fervice to Rome, that the fenate ordered him a 
triumph "• His fucceflbr, Scaurus, not only conquered 
fome other nations of the Gauls, as the Gentifci and Gar- 
ni (N) ; 'but, to facilitate the marching of troops from Italy 
thither, made fome excellertt roads between them, which 
before were almoft impaffable, and was likewife honoured 
with a triumph. 

In the mean tlAie, the Cimbri and Teutoncs, alarmed at 
thefe fucceffes, took up arms, and gave them feveral confi-» 
derable defeats ; in one of which the Tigurini (O), having 
furprifed them, inade them, and their general Popilius, pafs 
under the yoke. The Cimbri, in particular, had retaken 
ibme parts of Gaul from the Romans^ and, efpecially, the 
famed city of Thouloufe ; upon which C^epio marching his 
army to retake it, the inhabitants opened its gates to him ; 
tievcrtheiefs, he not only gave it up to be plundered, but 
carried off all that immenfe treafure which had been con* 
fecrated there by the Gauls, to the amount of one hundred 
thoufand pounds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, acr 
rot-ding to the moft moderate accounts of it; and, in fpite 
of hi$ treachery, avari^e^ and facrilege, was continued pro- 



» Steph. de Urb, 



Faft. Capit. Cic. pro Fonteio. 



(N) Thefe inhabited part of 
.Novicuirt ; and the name of the 
latter is llill retained in the pro- 
vince of Carniola.. 

(O) The two former are oiriy 



different names for the Ger- 
mans, as We (hall fee in the next 
chapter. The Tigurini in- 
habited that part of Switzerland 
called Zurich. 

conful 
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Cohful of tlie Narborinefie Gaul. This vile inftance of ta- <rhe Gauls 
pacity fo exafpciated the Gauls, that they joined with the re^vengt 
Cimbri, and, taking the advantage of a mifunderflanding againfl the 
between the general and his colleague Manlius, they attack- Romans,, 
ed them fo furioufly, that they gave them fuch an over- 
throw as tfiey had fcarcdy ever fuftained, killed eighty 
thoufafid men, befides forty thoufand fervants and futlers, 
in one day : only ten men of their whole army efcaped with 
the two generals, and among the former the brave Sefto- 
rius, who faved liimfelf by fwimming over the Rhine. The 
Gauls, \yho, According to cuftom on fuch occafions, had 
devoted the fpoil, threw all the filver and gold into the 
Rhine, drowned all the horfes, and murdered ail the pri- 
foners they had taken. What confternation this lofs threw 
the city of Rome into, and what punifliment was infli£led 
cin the facriiegious Ctcpio, we have fpecified in the Roman 
hiftory. The vi6lorious allies held a general council, whe- 
ther to march immediately into Italy, or reduce thofe pro- 
vinces which the Romans held in Gaul : they agreed, how- 
ever, to confult- the brave iEmilius Scaurus, whom they 
had taken prifoncr in a former aClion, and who, to favour 
his country, ft: rove to deter them from invading the terri- 
tories of that republic ; but was, for his bold fpeech, 
ftabbed to death by Boiorix king of the Cimbri. . 

The Roman fenate, expedling a frelh irruption of the Ronuutsim 
Gauls and Cimbri, recalled Marius from his fuccefsful ex- afreficon-^ 
pedition againft Jugurtha ; and, having honoured him with fl^rnation. 
a triumph, appointed him general againft the enemy, and 
Rylla to ferve un-der him. They both departed accordingly, 
and Sylla gained feveral advantages againft the Teftofagi, 
and took Copillus, one of their kings, prifoner, whilft Ma- 
rius refolved not to engage fuch a numerous army as ap- 
pciared againft him, till he had received fufEcient reinforce- 
ments, in the mean time the Marfi, another people of Marjijoin 
Germany, had joined the Cimbri, with a defign to enter theCtmbrii 
Italy, and Sylla was fent to oppofe them \ but he, inftead' ^"{^'"^ 
of engaging, found meims to gain the former over to the ^svUa^ ^ 
Roman intereft. The Cimbri, enraged at this defeftion, 
ceafed not to harrafs the Roman general till they forced 
^lim to remove to Aqux Sextix, now Aix in Provence. In 
his march he was britkly attacked by the brave Ambrones, 
flow the canton of Bern, to whofe valour had been chiefly 
owing the dreadful blow they gave Cxpio and his colleague. 
They fought with the utmoft fury and intrepidity, but were Ambroni* 
deficient in difcipline ; fo that, not being able to with (land am dejeat- 
the fhock of fuch regular troops as they engaged, fo dread- ^<^« 
ful a flaughtcr was made, that the next river ranftained- 

with 
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with their blood. Here the Ambronian womcHi likcwlfe 
fignalized themfclvcs, ran with their axes againft the pur* 
fuing Romans, and made a vigorous oppofition ; but being 
at length overpowered, and offering to Surrender upon ho- 
nourable conditions, which were denied by the enemy (P), 
they murdered all their children, and themfelves ^ fo that 
not one of them was found alive. 

After this defeat, the Gauls feem to have been quiet for 
fome time, whether exhaufted and difpirited by repeated 
defeats, or that they left it, to the Germans to harafs theai^ 
as they in izQt did, and gave the council much trouble, 
though to very little eiFeft, they being conftantly overcome, 
as often as they engaged him; but he met, foon after, 
with a more dreadful enemy in Sylla \ while Rome was fa 
rent, and in fuch confternation, on account of tbofe two 
fadiions, which we have defcribed in the Roman hiftory, 
that they rather fought the friendfliip of the Gauls than 
their redu£lion : but Sylla found means by his addrefs, to 
gain them to his party. Hence it is probable, that he fuf- 
fered them to live in peace during the whole time of his 
diftatorfhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them during 
that period, nor for fome fpace after his death, though the 
fcene of war was now removed into Spain and Portugal by 
Sertorius, where he had very great fuccefs againft Pompcy, 
who was fent againft him. This war was no fooner termi- 
nated, than a new one began in the heart of Italy under 
Spartacus, who was at the head of an army confifting 
chiefly of Gaulifh flaves, whom he defigned, after vanquifli- 
ing the two confuls, to have led back over the Alps into 
their own country : but they were foon totally defeated by 
Craffus, and Spartacus himfelf ilain, after having fought 
with incredible bravery. Forty thoufand Gauls were kill- 
ed on the fpot ; the reft fled intoLufitania, where they wcrq 
foon after cut off by Pompey. Whether the Transalpine 
Gauls had any fhare iri this rebellion, does not appear. Iri 



(P) Thefe conditions were, 
that their honour fhou|d be pre- 
ferved ; that they (hoqld not be 
fold into flavery ; and that they 
fliould be employed in the fer- 
vice of the Veftals. Thefe con- 
ditions being denied, they would 
have contented themfelves with 
thefirft; but, that being inhu- 



manly refufed, 'th^ir love of 
phaftity made them prefer fuch 
an honourable death, as could 
not but caft a more fhamefut 
brand on thofe who ftyled them 
Barbarians, and yet ufed fuch 
brave matrons in fo inhuman ». 
manner ( I )•- 



(i) Vide Pint, in Mario. 
Stratag. lib. iv. & v. 



Yal. Max. lib. iv. cap. i. Frontin^ 

that 
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tljat famed confpiracy of Cataline they were indeed invited 
ipto ijt by fome of his partifans, in hopes of drawing fomc 
confiderable helps from thence ; but the ambaffadors of the 
Allobroges (Q^)» then at Rome, who had been alfo tam- 
pered with, made fuch an ample difcovery of the whole 
defign to their proteftor Q^Fab. Sanga, and he to the con- 
fuls, that it was happily prevented and difconcerted. 
i From hence it appears that the Gauls had lived this long Cr/^rV 
time in peace and friendftiip with Rome, whatever feuds f'wiften* 
prevailed among them in the heart of their country : the JC^"" ^*'^ 
Helvetii were the people who kindled that war which 
brought C«far over the Alps, and ended in the conqueftof 
that brave ^ and warlike nation. Orgetorix was the firft Orgetorut 
caufe of it, who, whether through want of room, or a de- th^cau/erf 
^re to exchange his inclement country for a milder, or for *'• 
fome other caufe not mentioned by any writer, had engaged 
agreat number of their countrymen to burn their towns and 
villages, and to go in fearch of new conquefts. Julius Cae- Cdp/arV 
far, to whofe lot the whole country of Gaul had fallen, /«"/' 
pfiade fuch hafte to fupprefs them, that he reached the ^^^^^*^ 
Rhone in eight days, broke down the bridge of Geneva, * 

and, in a few days more, finiChed the famed wall between 
that city and Mount Jura, now St. Claude, which extended 
feventeen miles in length, was fjxteen feet high, fortified 
with towers and redoubts at proper diftances, and a ditch 
that ran the whole length of it (R). Whilft he was thus 
employed, and waited for the neceflary reinforcements, he 
amufed the Helvetii, who had fent to demand a paflage 
through the country of the Allobroges, till being prepared 
for a£tion, he rejected their demand ; a dreadful battle en-> atdfueafs 
fued, in which they loft one hundred and thirty thoufand ^gMnftthe 
men, in fpite of all their valour, befides a number of pri- ^^^'^^^^^» 
foners, among whom were the wife ind daughter of Orge- ^ 
torix, the leader of this unfortunate expedition. The reft 
fubmitted, and begged they might "be permitted to fettle 
among the iEdui, from whom they originally fprung ; and, 

(Q^) Thefe inhabited the re- 1 3th of the month : fo that, fub- 

gions at the foot of the Alps, tradting the eight days he was 

Jnown now by the names of Sa- on his march, it muft have bcca 

voy, Dauphine, and Piedmont. all done in about five days : a 

(R) It his own account of it prodigious work! conlidering 

may be relied upon (2), he did he had but one legion there, or 

not fet out till the heginning of even though the whole country 

^pril ; and yet this ffupendous had aflilled him in raifing it, 
work was fini(hed by the ides or 

(^) Comment- lib' !• cap. i, & feq. 

at 
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at the requcft of thefc laft, they obtained permiflion to go 
The Gauls thither (S\ This aftion and viftory, joined to the policy 
^'i^'" X> ^"^ incredible dif^atch with which Cacfar had condudled 
frienJJbip. ^^^ enterprize, gained him fuch reputation, and, at the 
fame time, ftruck the Gauls with fuch a panic, that they 
drove who fhould pay him the firft homage and congratula-* 
tions, and procure his friendfhip. 
Hlsaddnfs We formerly remarked the fad divided ftatc in which he 
^"S found them at his firfl coming among them, their great va- 
^ • riety of governments, their jealoufy of each other, the over- 

* grown power of fomc, and the leduftion of others to a 
ftate of dependence next to flavery : Caefar, who knew bcft 
how to take advantage of thefe intefline broils, foon be- 
came the proteftor of the oppreifed, a terror to the oppreflbr, 
and the umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who 
applied to him for afli fiance, were his allies the JEdxxi^ 
againfl whom Ariovillus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Arverni (T) in their late wars, had taken the coun- 
try of the Sequani from them, and obliged them to fend hof- 
tages to him. Ciefar demanded the reftitution of both, and 
in an interview with that haughty and treacherous prince, 
was near falling a facrifice to his perfidy •, upon which he 
immediately turned his whole power againft him, forced 

(S) The FBAm were (ituate confirmed what Lifcus had af- 
between the rivevs Seine, Loire, ferted, but without naming bis 
and Saone, and were the only brother ; and, when Caefar 
allies Caefar then had. Their*S would have punifhed him for 
being a fruitful countr}', they his perfidy, generoufly inter- 
had promifed to fuppiy him ceded for him, and obtained bis 
with corn ; but made fo many pardon (3). 
delays, that he began to fufpeft (T) The Arverni were feated 
their fidelity , and to find himfelf on the Loire, and were fo call- 
in great diftrefs for want of pro- cd from their metropolis Arver- 
vifion. Divitiacus, oueof the num, now Clermont, the ca- 
lords of this country, was then pital of the Guiennois, They 
in his army, with Lifcus, one of were once the moft powerful 
their magi ilrates : Ceefarexarain- people of the Gauls ; their ter- 
^d them both about it feparate- ritories are faid to have reached 
ly, and the latter told him, that from the ocean to the Rhine on 
Dunmorix, the younger bro- one fide, and the Pyrenees on 
ther of Divitiacus, defigningto the other (4). 
felze upon the fupreme power. The Sequani were neigh hours 
had allied himfelf with the to the ^dui, and inhabited that 
Helvetii, and fent that corn to part of Gallia Belgica called 
them which fhould have been tipper Burgundy, now Francho 
conveyed to him. Divitiacus Comte. 

(3) Ibid. (4) Strabo, lib. vr* 

him 
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him (U) out of his ftrong cntrenchmqnts, and gave bim a Arig^^^i 
total overthrow. Arioviftus efcapecl, with diflBcuky, over deftat^d, 
the Rhine ; but his two wives, and a daughter, with a great 
number of Germans of diftinftion, fell into the conqueror'^ 
hand. Caefar, after this fignal viftofy, put his army into 
winter-quarters ; and went in perfon to the other fide of 
the Alps, to make the neceflary preparations for the next 
campaign**. By this time the Belgae in general were fo Bflgaconm 
terrified at his fuccefs, that they entered into a confederacy federate 
ag^iinft the Romans as their common enemy, of which he ^^^'^ *^ 
no fooner received intelligence, than he left Rome, and 
proceeded fo rapidly, that he arrived upon their confines in 
about fifteen days. Upon his arrival the Rhemi fubmitted ; 
but the reft, appointing Galba, king of the Sueflbnes, ge- 
neral of all their forces, which amounted to a hundred and 
fifty thoufand men, marched direftly againft him. Cxfar, Aterrikh 
who had feized on the bridge of the Axona, now Aifne, Jlaughur 
led his light horfe and infantry over it, and whilft the Gauls ^^de of , 
were encumbered in croffing that river, made fuch a ter- ^^^^/^ 
riblc flaughter, that the river was filled with the dead, in- 
fomuch that their bodies ferved for a bridge to thofe who 
cfcaped. This new viftory ftruck fuch terror into the reft, 
that they difperfed themfelves, and the Sueflbnes, Bello- 
vaci, Ambiones, with fome others, fubmitted. The Nervii, The Ner- 
indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromandui, againft '^i*^ ^^. 
him ; and, having firft fecured their wives and children, f^^^^^d, 
made a ftrenuous refiftance for fome time, but were at 
length defeated, and the greateft part of them flain. The 
reft, with their wives and old men, furrendered themfelves, 
.and were allowed to live in their own cities and towns as 
formerly. The Aduatici were next fubdued, and, for their 
treachery to the conqueror (W),fold forflaves,to the number 

of 
« Comment, lib. i. cap. i, & fcq. 

(U) Caefar, who loft no ad- Arioviflus fo averfe, to come to 

vantage he could get of an ene- action before that time, 

my, had intelligence, that fome (W) Thefe were the remains 

German prophetefics (and fuch of thofe Cimbri whom Marius 

were in high eilcem among had defeated in Italy, and had 

them) had toretold that they been left on the banks of the 

could not be victorious till after Rhine to guard the baggage, 

the new moon ; or rather, he They made a pretended fub- 

knew that was a fuperftitious miflion to Csefar, and furren- 

notion common among them dered their arms to him ; but 

and all the Gauls ; and this it had concealed a third part of 

was made him fo eager, and themi with which they fell on 

the 
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of'fifty thoufand. Young Craflus, the fon of the trlumvii^ 
fubdued likcwifc feven other nations, and took pofTeflSon of 
their cities ; exploits which not only completed the con-* 
queil of the Belgae, but induced feveral nations from he^ 
yond the Rhine to fubmit to the conqueror. The Vcneti, 
or ancient inhabitants of Vannes in Brittany, who had been 
likewife obliged to fend hoftages to the conqueror, were, in 
the mean time, making great preparations by fea and land 
to recover their liberty. Caefar, then in Illyricum, was 
forced to equip a fleet on the Loire, and having given 
the command to Brutus, defeated them by land, as Bru- 
tus did by fea ; and having put their chief men to death, 
fold the reft for flaves. The Unelli, with Veridorix, their 
chief, together with the I^xovii and Aulerci, were, about 
the fame time, fubdued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by 
Craflus, with the lofs of thirty thoufand men. There re- 
mained nothing of Gaul but the countries of the Morini 
and Menapii (X) to be conquered. Caefar marched againft 
them, but found them fo ftrongly entrenched in their inac- 
ceflible fortrefles, that he contented himfelf with burning 
and ravaging their country •, and having put his troops into 
winter-quarters, pafltd again ever the Alps, to keep a more 
watchful eye on fome of his rivals ; but he was foon after 
obliged to defend his Gaulifh conquefts againft fome 
German nations, who were in motion to fettle there, to 
the number of four hundred thoufand. Thefe he totally 
defeated, and then refolved to carry his conquering arms 
into Germany. 

Upon his return into Gaul he found it labouring under 
a great famine, which had caufed an univerfal revolt. Cotta 
and Sabinus, who were left in the country of the £burone9> 
now Liege, were betrayed into^an ambufh by Ambiorix, 
one of their chiefs, and moft of their men were cutoff. 
The Aduatici had fallen upon Q^ Cicero, who was en- 
camped with one legion, and had reduced him to great dif- 
trefs : at^he fame time Labienus, with his legion, was at- 
tacked by Indutiomarus, at the Rheni and Senones ; but by 



the Romans in the night : upon 
which he brote down the gates 
of their city, put many of them 
to the fwovd, and fold the reft 
for flaves (2). 

(X) Thefe are the territories 
now called Fe^ouenne*, Clcves, 



Gelders, and Julicrs. Thofe of 
the Aulerci and Lezovii are 
now the £ureux and Lifieux* 
As to the Unelli, their abode ii 
differently guefled at, but with- 
out any certainty. 



(s) Comm. lib. ii. cap. i, & feq. 
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one bold fally he put them to flight, and killed their general. 
Caefar acquired no fmall credit by quelling all thefe revolts ; C^far 
but each viftory coft him fo many lives, that he was forced forced t§ 
to have recourfe to Pompey for a frefti fupply, who readily -^' '^ ^^"^ 
granted him two of his legions to fecure his Gauliih con- /2)^/^^e»A 
quefts. ^^^^* 

But it was not long before thefe people, ever reftlcfs un- and to r*- 
der a foreign yoke, revolted again, and obliged him to re- P^fs into 
turn. He foon reduced the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, ^^"iinthe 
and Treviri, the laft of which had excited the revolt, under t^l^f^f 
the command of Ambiorix ; but in a little time he found 
the flame fpread much farther, even to the greateft part of 
the Gauls, who had chofen the brave Vercingetorix for • 

their generaliffimo. Casfar was forced to leave Infubria, 
whither he had retired to watch the motions of Pompey, 
and, in the midft of froft and fnow, repafs the Alps, 
into the province of Narbonne, where he afllembled his 
fcattered troops with all poflible fpeed ; and, notwithftand- 
ing the cold weather, befieged and took Noviodunum, now 
Noyons, defeating Vercingetorix, who was come to the 
relief of that place. He next took the city of Avaricum, j^^kesa 
now Bourges, one of the ftrongeft in Gaul, which had a dreadful 
garrifon of forty thoufand men, of whom he made fuch fiau^kter 
dreadful flaughter, that hardly eight hundred efcaped. ^t Avari'^ 
Whilft he was befieging Gergovia, the capital of the Ar- ^**** 
verni, he was informed that the Nitiobriges, or Agenois, 
were in arms; and that the jSEdui were fending a reinforce- 
ment of ten thoufand men to Vercingetorix. Upon this 
intelligence he left Fabius to carry on the fiegcand march- 
ed againft the JEdui. Thefe, upon his approach, fubmitted, jEdui tre-^ 
in appearance, and were pardoned; but foon after that tend ajuh^ 
whole nation rofe up in arms, and murdered all the Italian miffionto 
troops in their capital. Csefar, in this emergency, refolved ^'»»» 
to raife the fiege of Gergovia, and at once attack the ene- 
my's camp, which he executed with fome fuccefs ; but 
when he thought to have marched to Noviodunum, or Noy- 
ons, where his baggage and military cheft were left, he ^ ^^ - 
heard that the yEdui had carried it off, and burnt the place. hismiUtary 
Labienus, juftly thinking that Caefar would want his aflift- ch/ft, Sff. 
ance, marched to join him, and in his route defeated a 
Gaulifh general, named Camulogena, who came to oppofe 
his march ; but this event did not hinder the revolt from 
fpreading all over Celtic Gaul, whither Vercingetorix had 
fent for frelh fuppHes, and in the mean time attacked Cx- 
far,but was defeated, and forced to retire to Alefia, a (Irong y^rdnpeto^ 
place, now Alife in Burgundy, as is fuppofed. Hither rix defeat* 
Casfar bafteDed; and having; drawn a double circumvalla- ed. 

tion 
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^ion round the place, with a deCgn to ftarve him io it, re^ 

fufed all offers of capitulation. At length the long-expe£lecl 

reinforcement arrived, confiding of one hundred and fixty 

thoufand' men, under four, generals: thefe made feveral 

fruitlefs attacks on Caefar's trenches, but were defeated in 

ginJ/ur- three feveral battles, which at length obliged Vercingetorix 

^W<frj at j^ furrender at difcretion. Csefar ufed all his prifoners ^s^ith 

jcre tort, g^^^^ feverity, except the -^dui and Arverni, by whofc 

means he hoped to gain over their nations, which were the 

two mpft potent of Celtic Gaul, as he adlually accomplifhed, 

for both of them fubmitted to him, and the former received 

him into their capital, where he pafled the winter, after he 

had put his army into winter-quarters. This campaign, a& 

it proved one of the moft fatiguing he had ever made, fo 

he gained more glory by it than any Roman general had 

Cafar^sn- done before : yet could not all this fuccefs procure him 

^^^f'"",^" from the fervile fenate, now wholly devoted to his rival, 

^lenate ^ prolongation of his proconfulfhip. 

The Gauls now refolving to have as many feparate ar- 

rnies as provinces, in order to embarrafs him the more, Cae- 

Histwo fj^j.^ 3j^^ i^jg generals Labienus and Fabius, were forced to 

^luhJutefi" figl^t them one after another j which they did, however,, 

'ueral with fuch fuccefs, that, notwithflanding the fcverity of the 

GauHJbna- feafon, they fubdued the Bituriges, Carnuti, Pthemi, and 

tions. Bellovaci, with their general Correus 5 by which means they 

at once reduced all the Belgic provinces bordering on Celtic 

Gaul. The' next who fubmitted were the Treviri, the 

Eburones, and the Andes, under their general Dunmarus. 

The lafl place which held out againfl him wps Uxellodu-r 

num, which was defended by the two laft adling generals 

of the Gauls, Drapes the Sennonian, and Luterius the Ca- 

durcean. The place being (tron^, and well garrifoned, 

Caefar was obliged to march thither from the fartheft part 

of Belgic Gaul; and foon after reduced it, for wane of 

C^/drrV water. Here, again, he caufed the right-hands of all that 

%TuxliJo- ^^^^ ^^ ^° ^^^^ '^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^"^ ^^» ^^ deter the reft from 
diMftj, revolting again. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul finifhed 
Completes from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vaft 
the conqueft tradl: was now reduced to a Roman province, under the go- 
oJCaul vernment of a prjctor. The fum of all the provinces, cities, 
and prifoners taken, if not exaggerated by that conqueror 
and Plutarch, the reader may fee in the Roman hiftory. 

Thus ended, in a great meafure, the liberty of that once 
famed and warlike nation. Some cities, or commonwealths, 
however, were permitted to remain free, fuch as the Ner* 
vii, Ulbanefes, Sueffones, and Leuci j others retained the 
title of confederates to Romq, fuch as the -^dui, Lingones^ 

Rbcifiit 
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Rhemi, and Carntites : and the red were reduced into tbo 
form of a Roman province. To underftand precifely the 
difference of thefe three condition*, it muft be obferved that 
the firft had a number of ibidiera ijuartered upon thein» to 
keep them in awe (Y) ^ the confederates were laid under 
tribute^ and compelled to fupport a vaft number of taa- 
gatherers, which> like fo many leeches, fucked out the very 
vitals of the country (Z)- But when the country was con* 
verted into a province, the inhabitants were deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by their own law* and ma- 
giftrates, and faddicd with governors from Rome, having 
full power and s^uthority (cum imperio & fecuribas) over 
their lives and eftates. it was on account of this threefold* 
tyranny that they fo often revolted ; for, as Tacitus him- 
felf obferves, in the reign of Tiberius, the continuance of 
thofe taxes, the extortions of ufurers, and infolence of the 
foldiers, were become fo intolerable^ that it drove the 
CauliCli cities into a frcfh rebellion. 

Gaul was foon after divided into fixteen provinces, the yr. ©f Fl. 
names of which the reader will find in the note (A) ; each 2316. 
of which groaned, more or lefs, tinder the Roman tyranny, -A."^^ Chr* 
according as they were rhore or lefs favoured by the em*' **' 
pcrors, or by the praetors appointed to rule them. Hovv- 



(Yj In which cafe, if thefe 
provinces continued quiet and 
peaceable, they had, it feems, 
no great armies quartered in 
them ; fince Jofepnus tells u§ 
(1), that, in Titus*s time, they 
had no more than twelve hun- 
dVed foldiers in garrifon in all 
Gaul ; although, adds he, they 
bad fought for their liberty 
againft the Romans above eight 
hundred years, and had near as 
many cities as the Romans had 
then foldiers there, 

(Z) We are told that, after 
Julius Cajfar had fjuiflied the 
conqueit of Qaul, he laid it 
under ataxj^ or tribijte, of HS. 
quadrigenties (a), that is, about 
a million of EngliQi prowns. 
How much heavier ;hey were 
taxed in fubfequent reigns, may 
be eafily guelTed by their * frpr 

(1) Antiq. lib. i{. 

Vol. XVJ. 



Gaiiia di- 
vided into 

quent revolts, and continxial fixuenpro^ 

complaints againft thofe ex tor- *uinces. 

tfons and oppraflions. 

(A) Viennenfis, Narboncnfis 

prima, Narbonenfis fecunda, 

Aquilania prima & fecunda, 

Novempopulana, Al'pes hnariti- 

mae, Belgica prima & fecunda, 

Germania prima Sc fecunda, 

Lugdunenfis prima, fecunda, & 

tertia, Maxima Sequanorum, W 

Alpes Grajcae. 

This diviiion, however, was 

nbt made by Julius Casfar, fince 

we find it Aill undet the three 

dlHirtdions in which he left 

them, when Augufius caiifed the 

firft ccnfus to be made in it ; 

but was begun towards the lat- 
ter end ot' this emperor*s reign, 

and fii^ifli^d by fome of his fuc- 

^eflTors, 



(1) Eutrop.Iib, vt, 
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CYCr, neither under Caefar^ whilft he lived, nor even under 
his fucceflbr Augu(lus» do we read of any confiderable re* 
volt ; on the contrary, though the latter did» in a manner, 
begin bis reign with making them undergo a cenfus, which 
is the firft we find made out of Italy, they fubmitted to it 
patiently. Some years after, indeed, when Drufus was fent 
thither to ftop the incurfions which the Germans were fre^ 
quently making upon them (B), and had begun a fecond» 
and perhaps a more fevere impofition ; they began to ex« 
prefs a uniTerfal incHnation to take up arms, and regain their 
liberties. We have clfewhere obferved how that politic gc-* 
neral diverted them from it, by inviting all the Gauliih 
chiefs to affift at the confecration of the temple which the 
Lugdunenfes had bulJt in (honour of Julius Caefar ; and, 
upon their coming, behaved with fuch addrefs and con- 
defcenfion, that they not only dropped their intended re- 
volt, but agreed to buiid an altar to Auguflus, and to pay 
him divine honours, even during his life. Sixty Gauliih 
l^ations, it feems, contributed to the rearing and adorning 



(B) It 19 hardly to be doubt- 
ed, but the Gauls, who werefo 
much opprefled by the plunder- 
ing and infolences of the Ro? 
mans, and found themfelves top 
lyeak now to make hpad ags^inft 
them, by fome private means, 
either invited the Germans as 
friends, or hirpdthem as auxi- 
liaries tp their aifidance; and 
this fefsms to have been the be- 
ginning of the colonies of the 
Franks; for thofe Germans, 
whether defeated by the Ro- 
mans, or, which is more likely, 
bought off by them, began, by 
little and little, tp fettjp on the 
borders of Gallia. Wp are told, 
that Augulius tranfplanted the 
Suevi and Sipaipbri, who fub- 
mitted to him, into Gallia, and 
affigned them lands ajong thie 
Rhine (3). And of Tiberius 
we read, that he brought forty 
thoufand of thofe that furren- 
dered themfelves in the Ger- 
man war, over into Gallia, and 



fettled them on the banks of the 
Rhine (4). 

To this we may add, what 
another author tells us of the 
emperor Prpbus, in whofe reign 
above fixty cities had revolte4 
from the Romans, and made ^ 
bold pufh to regain their liberty. 
This prince, fays he (5), march- 
ed with a great s^rmy into Gaul ; 
which, after forthumius's death, 
was all in conimotion ; and, 
when Aurelian was killed, was, 
in a manner, pofleffed by the 
Qern^ans. There he gained fb 
many viftories, that he rcco- 
covered from the Barbarians 
fixty of the moft tioble cities of 
Gallia ; and whereas they had 
overfpread all Gaul without con- 
trol, he flew near four hun- 
dred thoufand of thofe who had 
feated themfelves within the 
Roman territories, and tranf- 
planted the remainder of theiq 
beyond the rivers Neckar and 
Elbe. 



i 



(3) Sueton. in Vit. Aug. (4) Idem in Tiber. 
Vit. Prob. Hottoman. Franco-Cfall. cap. 3. 



(5) Vopifc. in 
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t( this magnificent altarj which was confecrated on the firft 
of Auguft $ and games were, at the fame time^ inftitutedy 
in honour of this new kind of deity ^^ 

Notwithilanding this fulfome adulation^ which might 
probably be owing to the prefence of Drufus, they did not 
long fufpend their favourite defign of regaining their li^ 
berty, whenever fortune (hould prefent a proper opportu- 
nity. The druids, on the contrary, feem to have exerted Encou- 
themfelves to cherifh that noble fpirit, and to prevent any Tf^'f^ 
farther defediion from their ancient religion j and hence, in ' ^^^ '* 
all probability, arofe thofe frequent revolts, as well as ri- 
gorous edi£ts, that were publilhed againft them in the fuo* 
ceeding reigns. However that be, the violent extortions^ Caligula's 
and horrid butcheries, which they underwent under Cali- extortUns. 
gula, were of themfelves fufficicnt to have fpirited up a lefs 
warlike nation ; though that reign was not long enough to 
ripen their defign, and under the next they either enjoyed 
more indulgence, or, which is as likely, were mpre ftridlly 
obferved: but in that of Nero, under whom they were more 
cruelly treated than cvjcr, the brave Julius Vindex (C), at Findex*s 
that time governor of Celtic Gaul, declared his refolution '''*^' »« 
to free his country from flavery, and the empire from that ^ • 
bloody tyrant. As foon as his defign was known, the Gauls, 
harafied and reduced to beggary by intolerable impoAs, 
flocked to him from all parts ; fo that, though he had no 
Romans under his command, yet he foon faw himfelf at the 
head of one hundred thoufand armed men. When Nero Nero's 
heard the news of this revolt, he expreflcd uncommon fa- ftran^e ht* 
tisfa£tion, as it would aiFord him occafion for fre(h extor- ^^*^»**''- 
tions and cruelties. What he feemed mod afFe£ted with 
was, that Vindex, in fome of his edidks, had ftigmatized 
him as an unikilful harper ; a reproach which ftung him fo 
feverely, that, inftead of making fuitable preparations to op* 

p Vide Strab. lib, >v. Sueton. in Auguft. Liv. &c. 

(C) He was defcended from trayed his defign ; though fome 

the ancient kings of Aquitain, other governors, to whom he 

and had a natural averfion to wrote on the fame fubjc6t, fent 

all tyrants. Upon his iirft re- his letters to Nero t but Galbil, 

folution of revolting, he fent to upon receiving* a fecond letter 

J)erfuade Galba, then in Spain, from him, adtually raifed a re- 

to do the fame; who neither volt there (i). 
followed his advice, nor be- 

(0 Plut. in Galb. Dio, lib. Ixiii. Sueton. in ^er. Tacit, lib. u 
cap. i6. 
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pofe the rebel by force of arms, he zSc6btd to perform in 
public as a mufician, and appeal to the judgement of tlie 
people for the falihood of this malignant imputation. Bat 
when he was certainly informed of the progrefs Vindez had 
made in Gaul, and of Galba's revolt in Spain, he left Na- 
ples in defpair, and repaired to Rome : liowerer, a fdvo^ 
lous, but fortunate omen, as he imagined, having difpelled 
his fears, he returned again to his mufical amufement% 
without taking one ftep to fupprefs either revolt. We need 
not repeat the unworthy behaviour, and dreadful end, ci 
that emperor, of which a full account has been given in a 
former volume : all that needs be recapitulated concerning . 
the ill fuccefs of our Gaultfli general is, that his army ba^ m 
^iUuuers ^^^ ^^^^ furprifed by that of Rufus Virginius, who hid 1 
MddiitL niarchcd againft him, the Gauls were defeated, with the 
lofs of twenty-two thoufand men killed on the fpet ; upon 
which Vindex, in a fit of rage and defpair, laid violent 
hands upon himfelf, and the reft difperfed for want of a 
Calhd's ' leader. Galba experienced better -fuccefs, and was foon af- 
fuuifs^afui ^j. raifed to the empire ; hut the Gauls were fo heavily op- 
jranpjf. pyefled, and fo loaded with taxes by him, that they dared 
not undertake any thing againft his authority. In the great 
ftruggle between his two fucceifors, Otho and Viteilius^ 
though they heartily hated both, yet they were forced to 
declare for the latter, by Fabius Valens, who, in his march 
through their territories towards Italy, whither he was lead* 
ing a powerful army, committed the greateft plunders and 
^f?^ 1^' **^^rt*°*^*- '^^•s rapacity threw the nation into fuch a ter- 
^heGaJs* ^^^^ ^^*' every province and city fent ambalTadors to meet 
him, and bribe him with large prefents, to prevent their 
lowns from being either plundered or burnt (D). 
^^ ' h ^^^y recovered themfelves, however, fo far, notwith« 
^VeftafiM* ft*"^*"g ^^ ^tit, oppreiTions, as fo make feveral bold pufbes 
^ ' for liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vcfpafian. We have 

given an account of it in a former volume, as well as of the • 
peace that emperor thought fit to grant them, rather than 
cxafpcrate them to turn their arms againft him at that junc- 
ture. In Adrian's time, thi$ province was vifited by that 
emperor, in his progrefs through the empire, and a8 it had 

(D) Amongft thofe that fuf- forced to buy their pardon from 

fered the efieds of his fury and hitn by an immenfe fum, be« 

avarice, was the city of Viennc, fides a large donative, the fur- 

againfl which that of Lyons had render of all their arms, and 

infligated him, a$ having aided furnifliing his army with pro- 

the late noble Vindex in his vifions. 



revolt. They were therefore 



been 
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been greatly opprefled and impoveriflied daring the former 
reigns, he left, wherever he paiTcd, fonie tokens of hi$ pity 
and munificence, and built feveral ftatcly edifices, efpecially 
a fumptuous palace, in honour of Plotina^ Trajan's widow. 
He did not omit, at the fame time, to repair all the Roman 
towns and fortrefles in that country, to keep them in fub- 
jeftion. No confiderable revolt happened during his and 
fome of the fucceedxng reigns. All this while they feem to 
have made a remarkable figure, and borne a great fway ; 
iince, in that famous contelt between Severus and his com- 
petitors, the Gauls having firft falutcd him emperor, their 
example was followed by almoft all the provinces in En- 
rope, and he was univerfally acknowleged and received with 
the loudeft acclamations. He proved, however, very un- chriftiam 
grateful to them, at leaft to the Chriftians in this country, inGaui 
having raifed a furious pcrfecution againft them, inftigated pf'ftcuted. 
by his favourite Plautianus, who took occafion, from a fol- 
dier's refufing to wear a crown as a donative, to feize on 
the eftates of all the Chriftians of rank and quality, and to 
put a great number to death, and amongft them Irenxus, 
the worthy bifhop of Lyons. Gaul was again made the Gout a^ain 
fcene of war, in the remarkable conteft between Gallienos '^^^^ '^* 
and Pofthumius, the latter of whom had delivered this pro- -f^^ ^ 
vince from the dominion of the GermanS) under which it 
had groaned for fome time, and for which he had been ac- 
knowleged emperor, both there and in Spain and Britaim 
Pofthumius having been murdered by his foldiers, Lollianufi 
was proclaimed emperor of that part of Gaul which borders 
upon the Rhine ; whilft Vidorinus, whom Pofthumius had 
taken for his colleague, governed over the reft. Both thefc 
being foon after murdered, and the fon of the latter, then 
an infant, being named his fuccefibr, the Gauls butchered 
him iikewife, and fet up in his room M. Aurelius Marius, Proclaim 
formerly an armourer^ but a man of extraordinary courage ^' Marius 
and ftrength : he being Iikewife aflaflinated by a foldier, '"^P*^^^* 
who had been formerly his journeyman, P. Pivefus, or Pe- 
fuvius Tctricus, a man of fenatorial and confular dignity, 
was proclaimed throughout this province, and foon after 
acknowleged in Spain and Britain. Tetricus did not long 
enjoy his dignity, before the conftant difienfions and muti- 
nies which happened in his army, as well as the approach of Aurelian 
the emperor Aurelian, who had reftored peace in all other ^"'^j '"'* 
©arts of the empire, made him wifli to be fairly rid of it. retLcis'it^ 
f here it even fome reafon to fufpeft, that he inTited Aure* 
lian into Graul; and though he made a faint oppofition "^ 

againft him at the battle of Chalons^ yet, upon the firft on-' 

fct. 
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fet, he yielded himfelf to that emperor \ fo that the Gaulifll 
troops^ for want of a leader^ were entirely cut off, and this 
Anrwdi' province was reduced to its former obedience. In the reigB 
^'"^r *^ ^^ Conftantine, who is fuppofed to have been the perfon who 
CtnAam- ^^^ divided the whole empire into four parts, each con- 
tine! ' taining a number of provinces, or, as they were then called, 
dioceks. Gaul was made one of thofe diocefes, governed 
A. D« 330. by a prefeftus prsetorio^ whofe government included Gaul, 
' Britain, and Spain. Gaul contained feventeen province^ 

fix of which were ftyled confular, and the reft under cer- 
tain prefidents, who refided in the capitals of each ; all of 
which are as follow : 

Provinces. Conful or governor refided at 

1. NarbonenGs Prima, Narbonne, in Languedoc. 

2. — . Sccunda, Aix, in Provence. 

. 3, Viennenfis, Vienne, in Dauphine. 

4.A]pesGraiae&Penninae, Moneftriers, in Savoy- 

- Ai Ti/r •.• CEbrodunum, now Embrun, in 

5.AlpesMant»mx, | Dauphin6. 

6. Lugdunenfis Prima, Lugdunum, now Lyons. 

7. >■ Sccunda, Roan, in Normandy. 

o rr u' \ Caefarodunum, now Tours, in 

8. Tertia, J Xouraine. 

9. ■ Quarta, Sens, in Champaigne. 

10. Sequania, Bezan9on, in Franche Comte. 

11. Aquitania Prima, Bourges, in Berry. 

1 2. " Secunda, Bourdeaux, in Gaiennc. 

.^ vr 1 • 7 Aufcorum, now Aux, capital 

i3.Novcmpopulama, | ofGafcony. 

14. Germanica Prima, Moguntia, now Mentz. 

15. — — — . Secunda, Colonia, now Cologn. 

16. Belgica Prima, CivitasTrevirorum, now Triers. 

17. ■ Secunda, — Durocortorum,nowRheims- 

Befides the governors of the above provinces, the fame 
emperor appointed comites, or counts, in the cities, and 
duces in the frontier towns, to adminifter juftice according 
to the Roman laws. This was the ftate and government of 
Gaul, when the Goths gained a footing in the fouthem 
part, which was then called Narbonenfis; it having been 
granted to them by the emperor Honorius, upon their quit- 
ting Italy. Some fcrvices they did afterwards to the em- 
pire, obtained for them a fre(h fettlement in Aquitania. 
After them came the Burgundi, a great and warlike people^ 
feated on the other fide of the Rhine (they had been called in 

^1 
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by StiBchp, to defend the GauHfli borders from the Franks, 
who were on their march to invade it on that fide), and 
feized on all the fouth-eaft part of it, which was from 
them called Upper and Lower Burgundy, This fettlement 
did not, however, hinder the Franks, a fierce and warlike 
nation bf Germany, from invading and occupying that part 
of Gaul which lies between the Rhine and the Wefer, and 
extending themfelves from the river Mayne, on the fouth, 
quite to the German ocean, on the north. Thefe were a 
compound of various nations, fuch as Sicambri, Brufteri, 
Salici, Cherufci, and fome others of lefs note. We (hall 
have occafion to dwell more on their origin, names, cha- 
rafter, conquefts, and hiftory, in a fubfequent chapter. A,D.4i«, 
All that we (hall add here, is, that they aflifted fome of - 

the maritime Gauliih provinces, efpecially thofe of Brittany, ^^* ^arim 
Normandy, Flanders, and Picardy, to (hake off the Roman *^^'pro» 
yoke ; by which means they poflefled themfelves alfoof the 'fil^* ^ 
Germania Prima and Secunda, and of the two Belgiae the R^am 
above mentioned. In the fequel, they chofe Pharamond joke^ 
for their king, who was the founder of the French mo- 
narchy, and in whofe reign the Romans drove the Franks out 
of Gaul. His fucceflbr Clodion endeavoured to regain 
it, but was defeated in the attempt ; and it was under Me- 
roveus, who caufed himfelf to be chofen king in his ilead, 
that the Hunns poured in their numerous boils into Gaul ; 
of which expedition we (hall fpeak in its proper place. As 
for the reigns of Pharamond, and his fucceflbrs, they fall 
within the province of Modern Hiftory. 



]END OF TH]S SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 
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